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PREFACE 


HEN in 1896 I began work upon the Epistle to the 
Galatians with definite reference to the preparation 
of this Commentary, it was with a clear conviction 

that if I was to make any appreciable contribution to the 
understanding of the epistle, it would be by confining myself 
to a few of the several lines of study which an interpreter might 
properly and profitably undertake. I decided not to attempt 
an exhaustive study of the history of the interpretation of the 
epistle, or of the rabbinic writings and method of exegesis. 
Convinced that, despite all that had been done in the study of 
the vocabulary of the New Testament, much remained still to 
be done, and strongly inclined to expect that such study would 
aid materially in the recovery of the primary elements of the 
thought of the apostle Paul, persuaded also that such lexico- 
graphical work would prepare the way for a clearer perception 
of the course of thought of the epistle, I determined, while not 
wholly neglecting other lines of study, to give my chief atten- 
tion, first, to a fresh historical study of the vocabulary of the 
letter, and then to an endeavour to trace its course of thought 
with exactness and to state it with clearness. 

When the study of the religions of the Roman empire, com- 
monly known as the mystery religions, came into prominence, I 
gave some study to them, with the result that I became con- 
vinced that the contribution which a thorough investigation of 
them would make to the interpretation of this epistle, would 
not justify the postponement of the publication of this work 
for the period of years which such investigation would require. 

Meantime, a growing sense of the close relationship between 
the experiences of the early Christian church, as these are dis- 
closed in the letter, and those through which Christianity of 
our own day is passing, had greatly increased my sense of the 
practical value of the letter to the church of to-day, and be- 
gotten a strong desire to make this clear to my readers. 
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Whether I have been justified in thus emphasising these 
three things, meanings of words, course of thought, relation of 
the problems discussed by the apostle to those of our own day, 
others must judge. The choice at any rate was deliberately 
made and has been persistently followed. 

Of the lexicographical studies which were made in pursuance 
of this plan, one, which consumed many months and was ex- 
tended over years, proved in character and bulk unsuited to be 
included in this volume, and was published separately under 
the title, Spirit, Soul and Flesh: The Usage of Uvedpa, Vuyn and 
Zapt in Greek Writings and Translated Works from the Earliest 
Period to 180 A. D.; and of their Equivalents . . . in the Hebrew 
Old Testament. Chicago, 1918. The other studies of this 
character the publishers have graciously consented to include in 
this volume, the longer ones in an appendix at the end of the 
volume, the shorter ones scattered through it. 

In the quarter of a century in which I have made this Com- 
mentary the chief centre of my work as a student of the New 
Testament, I have called to my assistance in the collection of 
material and to a certain extent in the study of it, a goodly 
number of those who have been studying in my classes, chiefly - 
Fellows of the University of Chicago. To all such I wish to 
express my appreciation of their services. But I desire espe- 
cially to mention Professor Arthur Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association College in Chicago, 
who for a period of nearly five years worked with me in almost 
daily fellowship, and to whom I am deeply indebted for his 
patient and skilful assistance, and Professor Benjamin Willard 
Robinson, Ph.D., of the Chicago Theological Seminary, who 
has generously read the proofs of the book, and made me many 
valuable suggestions. The list of others, authors whose books 
I have used, and colleagues whom I have consulted, is far too 


long to be printed here. Roden Dabeerom 


July 1, 1920. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


It is assumed that references to the books of the Bible and the O. T. 
Apocrypha, and to the classical and Jewish-Greek authors will be self- 
explanatory. The notation is that of the standard editions. In the refer- 
ences to Aristotle the figures first following the author’s name refer to the 
Paris edition of his works, those in parenthesis to page, column, and line 
of the Editio Borussica (Berlin). In the case of Josephus the figures pre- 
ceding the parenthesis refer to the books and sections of the edition 
of B. Niese, 7 vols., Berlin, 1887-95, those in parenthesis to the chapter and 
sections indicated in Whiston’s English translation. In the case of Philo 
the figures before the parenthesis denote the sections of the edition of 
Cohn and Wendland, 6 vols., Berlin, 1896-1915, those in parenthesis the 
sections of the edition of Richter, to which also the notation of Yonge’s 
English translation correspond. For explanation of the abbreviations 
employed in the text critical notes and not found in this list the reader is 
referred to the section on the Text, pp. Ixxiv ff., and to the workson Textual 
Criticism there listed. References to authors, both ancient and modern, 
supposed to be easily interpreted by reference to the Bibliography are not 
included in this list. The titles of works infrequently referred to are in 
general not included in the following list but are printed fully enough for 
identification when the works are mentioned. 


See Bibliography, 


AJT. = The American Journal of 
Theology. 

Ambrst. = Ambrosiaster. Ca. 305 
AD, see Lit, ip. 232; 
DCB. 

ARV. = The Holy Bible, Revised, 
American Standard Edi- 


tion. New York, 1gor. 
Aug. = Aurelius Augustinus. Ca. 
304- See Ltit., p. 232; 


DCB. 

AV. = The Holy Bible. Authorised 
Version of 1611. 

BDB.= Brown, Driver, and Briggs, 
Hebrew and English Lexi- 
con. Boston, 1906. 


Beng. = Bengel. 
p. lxxxiii. 

BGU.= Agyptische Urkunden cus 
den kiniglichen Museen zu 
Berlin : Griechische Urkun- 
den I-IV. Berlin, 1895. 

Boeckh, C.7.G. = Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Grecarum edidit 
Augustus Boeckius, Berlin, 


1828-77. 
Bl.-D. = Blass, F., Grammatik des 
neutestamentlichen Griech- 


isch. Géttingen, 1896. 
Vierte vollig neugearbeitete 
Auflage, besorgt von Albert 
De Brunner, 1913. 
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BMT = Burton, Ernest De Witt, 
Syntax of the Moods and 
Tenses in New Testament 
Greek. Third edition. 
Chicago, 1808. 

BSSF. = Burton, Ernest De Witt, 
Spirit, Soul, and Flesh. 
Chicago, 1918. 

Butt. = Buttmann, A., A Grammar 
of the New Testament Greek. 
Eoaeleaby Jo tad hayer. 
Andover, 1873. 

Bous. = Bousset, Wilhelm. See Bib- 
liography, p. Ixxxvi. 

Bous. Rel. d. Jud. = Bousset, W., 
Religion des Judentums im 
neutestamentlichen Zeitalter. 
Zweite Aufl. Berlin, 1906. 

BW, = The Biblical World. 

BZ. = Biblische Zeitschrift. 


Cal. = Calov. See Bibliography, 
p. Ixxxiii. 

Calv. = Calvin. See Bibliography, 
p. lxxxiii, and S. and H., 
p. Cili. 

Cf. = Confer, compare. 

Ch.AP. = Charles, R.H., Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha of the 
Old Testament. 2 vols. Ox- 


ford, 1913. 
Chrys. = Joannes Chrysostomus. 
1 407. See Ltft., p. 228. 


Cremer = Cremer, H., Biblisch-theo- 
logisches Worterbuch der 
neutestamentlichen Grdcitdt. 
Zehnte véllig durchgear- 
beitete Auflage herausge- 
geben von Julius Kégel. 
Gotha, 1911-15. 


Cyr. = Cyril of Alexandria. f 444. 
See DCB. 

Cyr™ = Cyril of Jerusalem. f 386. 
See DCB. 


Dal.WJ. = Dalman, The Words of 
Jesus. Edinburgh, 1902. 

Dam. = Joannes Damascenus. { ca. 
750. SEC 5. and) H., p. cs 
DCB. 

DCB. = Dictionary of Christian Biog- 
raphy, Literature, Sects, and 
Doctrines. Edited by Wm. 
Smith and Henry Wace. 
4 vols. London 1877+87. 

De.BS.= Deissmann, Bible Studies. 
Edinburgh, rgor. 

de W. = de Wette, M. L. See Bib- 
liography, p. Ixxxiv. 

Dib.Gwi, = Dibelius, Die Geister- 
welt im Glauben des Paulus. 
Gottingen, 1909. 

Did. = Ardsayh cHv Shd3exa ’Arooté- 
wy. Various editions. 


Ell. = Ellicott, C. J. See Bibliog- 
raphy, p. Ixxxiv. 

Encyc. Bib. = Encyclopedia Biblica. 
Edited by T. K. Cheyne 
and J. S. Black. 4 vols. 
London, 1899-1903. 

Epiph. = Epiphanius. 404. See 
DGB: 

Erasm. = Erasmus. See Bibliogra- 
phy, p. lxxxiii. 

Est. = Estius. See Bibliography, 
p. Ixxxiii. 

E. T. = English translation. 

Euthal. = Euthalius. 459. See Ltit., 
p. 230, and DCB. 


Frit. = Fritzsche, K. F. A. See Bib- 
liography, p. Ixxxiv. 


Gild. Syn. = Gildersleeve, Basil L., 
Syntax of Classical Greek 
from Homer to Demosthenes. 
2 vols. New York, 1900, 
igit. 
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GMT = Gildersleeve, Basil L., Syn- 
tax of the Moods and Tenses 
of the Greek Verb. Revised 
and enlarged. Boston, 
1889. 

Grimm = Grimm, C. L. W., Lexicon 
Greco-Latinum in Libros 
Novi Testamenti. (Basedon 
the Clavis Novi Testamenti 
Philologica of C. G. Wilke.) 
Editio secunda, emendata 
et aucta. Leipzig, 1879. 

Grot. = Grotius, Hugo. See Bibli- 
ography, p. lxxxiii. 


HDB. = Dictionary of the Bible. Ed- 
ited by James Hastings. 
5 vols. Edinburgh and 
New York, 1898-1905. 

Hier. = Eusebius Hieronymus (Je- 
rome). {420. See Ltit., 
p. 232, and DCB. 

Hilg. = Hilgenfeld, Adolf. See Bib- 
liography, p. Ixxxiv. 


Introd. = Introduction. 
Iren. = Ireneus. $190. See DCB. 


JBL.= The Journal of Biblical Lit- 

: erature. 
Jelf = Jelf, W. E., A Grammar of the 
Greek Language. Fifth edi- 


tion. Oxford, 1881. 
JfpT.= Jahrbuch fiir protestantische 
Theologie. 
Just. Mart. = Justin Martyr. Ca. 
150. 


Ka.AP. = Kautzsch, Emil, A pocry- 
phen und Pseudepigraphen 
des Alien Testaments. 2 
vols. Tiibingen, 1900. 


Kiihner-Gerth = Kiihner, Raphael, 
Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der 
griechischen Sprache. Dritte 
Auflage in neuer Bearbeit- 
ung, besorgt von Bernhard 
Gerth. 2 vols. Leipzig, 
1898, 1904. 


L. & S. = Liddell, H. G., and Scott, 
R., Greek English Lexicon. 
Seventh edition revised. 
New York, 1882. _ 

Ln. = Lachmann, C., Novum Tesia- 
mentum Grece et Latine. 
(Ed. major) 2 vols. Ber- 
lin, 1842, 1850. 

Ltft. = Lightfoot, J. B. See Bibli- 
ography, p. Ixxxv. 

Luth. = Luther, M. See Bibliogra- 
phy, p. Ixxxiii, and S. 
and H., p. ciii. 

Lxx = The Old Testament in Greek 
according to the Septuagint. 
Quotations are from the 
edition of H. B. Swete. 
3 vols. Cambridge, 1887- 
94. 


M. and M. Voc. = Moulton, J. H., 
and Milligan, G., Vocabu- 
lary of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. 1914. 

Mcion. = Marcion. See DCB. 

MGNTG. = Moulton, J. H., A 
Grammar of New Testament 
Greek. Vol. I. Prolego- 
mena. Edinburgh, 1906. 

Mey. = Meyer, H. A. W. See Bib- 
liography, p. lxxxiv. 

Moff. = Moffatt, Jas., Introduction 
to the Literature of the New 
Testament. Edinburgh and 
New York, 1911. 
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mss. = manuscript, 
scripts. 


ms., manu- 


Oecum. = Oecumenius. Tenth cen- 
tury. See Ltft., p. 234; 
S. and H., p. c. 

Ols. = Olshausen, H. See Bibliog- 
raphy, p. lxxxiv. 

Or. = Origenes. {253. See Ltft., p. 
227, and DCB. 


Pap. Amh. = The Amherst Papyvi. 
2 vols. Edited by B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. 
London 1900-1. 

Pap. Gd. Caivo = Greek Papyri from 
the Cairo Museum. Edited 
by E. J. Goodspeed. Chi- 
cago, 1902. 

Pap. Kar. = Papyri from Karanis. 
Edited by E. J. Goodspeed, 
in University of Chicago 
Studies in Classical Philol- 
ogy. Chicago, 1900. 

Pap. Lond. = Greek Papyri in the 
British Museum. Vols. I, 
II, edited by F. G. Kenyon; 
vol. III, by F. G. Kenyon 
and H. I. Bell; vol. IV, by 
H.1I. Bell. London, 1893- 
IgI0. 

Pap. Oxyr. = The Oxyrhynchus Pa- 
pyri. Vols. I-VI, X-XITI, 
edited by B. P. Grenfell 
and A. S. Hunt; vols. VII- 
IXby A. S. Hunt. London 
1898-1919. 

Pap. Tebt. = The Tebtunis Papyri. 
Vol. I edited by B. P. 
Grenfell, A. S. Hunt, and 
J. G. Smyly; vol. IL by 
B. P. Grenfell, A. S. Hunt, 
and E. J. Goodspeed. 
London, 1902-7. 
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Patr. Ap. = Apostolic Fathers. 

Pelag. = Pelagius. Ca. 410. See 
Ltft., p. 233; S. and H., 
p. ci; DCB. 

Pollux, Onom. = Pollux, Julius, Ono- 
masticon, various editions. 

PRE.= Real-Encyclopidie fir pro- 
testantische Theologie und 
Kirche.  Dritte Auflage, 
herausgegeben von A. 
Hauck, 1896-1913. 

Preusch. = Preuschen, Erwin, Voll- 
stdndiges - Griechisch- 
Deutsches Handworterbuch 
zu den Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments und der tibrigen 
urchristlichen Literatur. 
Giessen, 1910. 

PThR. = Princeton Theological Re- 
view. 


g. v. = quod vide, which see. 


Rad. = Radermacher, L., Neutesta- 
mentliche Grammatik. - Tii- 
bingen, 1911. 

Ram. = Ramsay, W. M. See Bib- 
liography, p. Ixxxvi. Also 

~ Introd., p. xxiv. 

Rob. = Robertson, Archibald T., 
Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament. New York, 
IQI4. 

Riick. = Riickert, Leopold Imman- 
uel. See Bibliography, p. 
lxxxiv. 

RV. = The Holy Bible, Revised. Ox- 
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von, Die Schriften des 
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gabe (Griechisches Neues 
Testament), 1913. 


Seml. = Semler. See Bibliography, 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. GALATIA AND THE GALATIANS 


Greek authors use the terms KeAro/, KéAraz, and T'addraz, 
Latin authors the similar terms Celta, Galate, and Galli, with- 
out clear discrimination.* In Polybius and Pausanias KeAroé 
and I’addrav are used synonymously, as in Greek writers gen- 
erally KéArau and T'aAaras are.t Thus Polybius though com- 
monly using the name KeAro¢ (see 3. 40, 41, 60, 67-74; cf. 3. 59) 
of the people whom he describes in 3. 37 as occupying the coun- 
try from Narbo to the Pyrenees, yet occasionally calls them 
Taddrae (3. 40; cf. 3. 3), and their country T'adaréa (3. 59). 
In 3. 62, 65, he uses the adjective Tadatixes. Similarly Pau- 
sanias 10!9#- uses KeAro/and l'adara interchangeably of the 
Gauls who invaded Greece. Diodorus Siculus, 5. 32!, however, 
distinguishes between the Taddraz of the north and the 
KéArat of the south.f 

On the question whether the names KeAv7o/, KéAra and 
Taddras were etymologically variant forms of the same name 
or of diverse origin, scholars have been divided, Niese, for 
example, identifying them,§ Contzen,|| Tarn,{] and apparently 
most other modern philologists regarding them as of diverse 
origin. D’Arbois de Jubainville** apparently regards the words 


* KeAroi: Hdt. 2%; Xen. Hell. 7.1%; Pausan. 14; Polyb. 3.60, etc. KeArac: Strabo, 4. 11. 
Taddrat: Pausan. 1%: 4; Polyb. 2.15. Celtee: Cesar B.G. 11. Galate: Cic. ad Ait., VI 5; Tacit. 
Ann. 158. Galli: Cesar B.G. 13. Various compounds occur both in Greek and Latin. Thus 
KeAroAlyves: Strabo, 4.6%. KeAtooxv@at: Strabo, 1.2%; ‘EAAnvoyaAdrac: Diod. Sic. 5. 32%. 
TaddAoyparxoi, TadAoypatxia: Strabo, 2. 53; 12. 51 (cited by Woodhouse, Encyc. Bib.). Gal- 
logrecia: Livy 38; Gallogreci: Livy 387. 

¢t Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 141, f. n. 11. 

t Niese, art. ‘‘Galli” in Pauly-Wissowa, discounts this passage in Diodorus as late evi- 
dence. Tarn, of. cit. ibid., takes issue with Niese on this point, holding that Diodorus is 
here quoting Posidonius. Even so, however, the evidence would be later than Polybius. 

§ Art. “Galli” in Pawly-Wissowa, imit. 

|| Die Wanderung der Kelten, Leipzig, 1861, p. 3. ] Ob. cit., p. 141. 

** “Tes Celtes, les Galates, les Gaulois,” in Revue Archéologique, xxx 2 (1875), p. 4ff. 
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as etymologically distinct, but the people as ethnographically 
identical. 

Related to this linguistic question, but not identical with it, 
is that of the nature of the tie uniting the various tribes which 
were grouped together under the terms KéArae or D'adaraz, or 
both. Was the basis of this grouping racial, the tribes being 
of ultimately common origin; or linguistic, tribes of perhaps 
different origin having come to speak related languages; or cul- 
tural, different races sharing in a common civilisation; or eco- 
nomic and military, the several tribes participating in a com- 
mon migratory movement?* Related to this in turn is the 
question, whence and when these Celtic or Gallic peoples came 
into western Europe. All these questions pertain to a period 
long previous to that with which we are concerned, and lie 
outside the scope of an introduction to Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians. 

Of more immediate interest, however, are the eastward move- 
ments of the Gauls, which led to the ultimate settlement of a 
portion of the race in Asia Minor and the establishment of an 
eastern Gaul in which, or in an extension of which bearing its 
name, Paul was in process of time to preach the gospel and 
found churches. The stages of the process seem to have been 
as follows: 

1. Under a chieftain whose name or title was Brennus the 
Gauls invaded Italy in B. c. 390 and captured Rome, although 
the capitol itself resisted the siege successfully (Polyb. 2. 18). 
The attack upon Rome seems to have been a punitive expedi- 
tion, and when it was completed and indemnity extorted from 
the Romans the invaders retired (Livy 5%4"-; Polyb. 2. 19-21). 
Polybius calls these Gauls Paddra and KeAtol (cf. 2. 22 f.), 
their country T‘adaria, 

2. A second Brennus, about 281 3B. c., led another east- 
ward movement which had as its object the finding of a new 
home for the overcrowded Gauls. Routed by the Atolians 
at Delphi, the Gauls withdrew from Greece and, joining an- 


* Ripley, Races of Europe, pp. 124-128; 470-475; 490-492; McCulloch, art. “Celts” in 
Hastings, Dict. Rel. and Eth. 
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other detachment of the same general stream of eastward mov- 
ing Celts, invaded Asia Minor (Livy 38"). 

Tarn, op. cit. pp. 439 ff. holds that the common treatment of the 
Gallic attack upon Delphi as constituting the invasion of Greece is 
incorrect. He regards the latter as part of a general home-seeking 
movement of the Gauls, of which the former was an incident. He 
bases his opinion upon the Koan decree of B. c. 278, which distinguishes 
between two divisions of the Gauls who invaded Greece, one of which 
attacked. Delphi. Tarn admits, however, that the events were very 
early confused. The source for our knowledge of the details of these 
events is Pausanias, Bk. 10 passim, esp. 10%.. 


3. At first overrunning the whole peninsula, they were later, 
about 239 B. c., defeated by Attalus I, king of Pergamum. 
As a result of this defeat they were confined to a territory 
somewhat north and east of the centre, bounded on the north 
by Bithynia and Paphlagonia, on the east by Pontus, on the 
south by Cappadocia and Lycaonia, and on the west by Phrygia, 
and traversed by the rivers Halys and Sangarius. In 189 B.c. 
this eastern Gaul, called by the Greeks Galatia, or Gallogrecia, 
shared the fate of the rest of Asia Minor and came under the 
power of the Romans, its status being that of a dependent 
kingdom (Strabo, 12.51). 

4. In the latter half of the first century B. c. Galatia was 
materially increased in extent. On the death of Deiotarus, 
king of Galatia, about B. c. 40, Antony conferred the kingdom 
of Galatia with the eastern part of Paphlagonia, on Kastor, 
son-in-law of Deiotarus, and to Amyntas, secretary of the late 
Deiotarus, gave a new kingdom, comprising portions of Pisidia 
and Phrygia. A few years later, B. c. 36, Kastor died, and his 
Paphlagonian dominion was given to his brother, but his Gala- 
tian realm to Amyntas, who also retained his Phrygio-Pisidian 
dominion. In the same year he also received a part of Pam- 
phylia. To unite these two separated territories, Galatia and 
Phrygio-Pisidia, Amyntas was given, also, Lycaonia, or a con- 
siderable portion of it. After the battle of Actium Augustus 
gave to Amyntas the country of Cilicia Tracheia.* 


* Ramsay, Com. on Galatians, pp. tor, 109 ff.; Perrot, De Galatia Provincia Romana, cap. 
II, esp. pp. 42 f. 
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5. When in B. c. 25 Amyntas was killed in the war with 
the Homonades, his kingdom was converted into a Roman 
province, but the part of Pamphylia which had belonged to 
him was restored to that province, and Cilicia Tracheia was 
given to Archelaus. In B.c. 5 a large part of Paphlagonia was 
added to Galatia, and at some time before, or in, the reign of 
Claudius (41-54 A. D.), the territory of the Homonades.* 

This situation gave rise to a double use of the term T'adaréa 
as applied to a territory in Asia Minor, the newer, official sense, 
not at once or wholly displacing the older, ethnographic sense. 
The former is found in the following ee from Pliny, Taci- 
tus, and Ptolemy: 


Pliny, Hist. Nat. 5. 146, 147 (42): Simul dicendum videtur et de 
Galatia, que superposita agros maioriex parte Phrygie tenet caputque 
quondam eius Gordium. Qui partem eam insidere Gallorum Tolisto- 
bogi et Voturi et Ambitouti vocantur, qui Mzonie et Paphlagonie 
regionem Trogmi, Pretenditur Cappadocia a septentrione et solis 
ortu, cujus uberrimam partem occupavere Tectosages ac Touto- 
bodiaci. Et gentes quidem he. Populi vero ac tetrarchi# omnes 
numero CXCV. Oppida Tectosagum Ancyra, Trogmorum Tavium, 
Tolistobogiorum Pisinuus. Preter hos celebres Actalenses, Alassenses, 
Comenses, Didienses, Hierorenses, Lystreni, Neapolitani, (kandenses, 
Seleucenses, Sebasteni, Timoniacenses, Thebaseni. Attingit Galatia et 
Pamphylie Cabaliam et Milyas qui circa Barim sunt et Cyllanicum et 
Oroandicum Pisidiz tractum, item Lycaonie partem Obizenen. 

Tacitus, Hist. 2%: Galatiam ac Pamphyliam provincias Calpurnio 
Asprenati regendas Galba permiserat. 

Tacitus, Ann. 13%*: Igitur dimissis quibus senectus aut valetudo 
adversa erat, supplementum petivit. Et habiti per Galatiam ee 
dociamque dilectus. 

Ptolemy 54: ‘H Vadatta mepropitetat dnd piv Sicews BrOuvig a 
wdoer ths Actas xat& thy éxtebequrevny Yeauwhy and tho weanuBelac 
Tlapquarty &xb tod etonuévou med th Aclg wépatoc ws tod xat&e mapkA- 
AndArov Bxovtos C& 8’ AB’ (8 and 88 dvatarGy Kannadoxtas wéoer tH &xd 
700 elonuévou mépatos wéxer tod Tléveou. 


It appears also in Boeckh, C. I. G. 3991: 


’"Exitponov TtBeotou Kiavdiou Katsapocg DeGactotd Meopavixod xat Néow- 
vog KAauvdlouv Katsapos DeBactod Tepuavixod akatixis émapyetas tov sau- 
tov eveoyétyy xat xtlorny. 


* Encyc. Bib. vol. II, col. rsor. 


e 
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On the other hand, Memnon, a resident of Asia Minor, writ- 
ing in the second century, refers to the land inhabited by the 
Celtic tribes as “the now so-called Galatia.” 


odtor S& ToAAhy eweABdytes Ydeay abfic avexwenoay, xat tis ateebelans 
aitotc dxetéuvovto thy voy Dadatlay xadouuévyy, eis teetc poteas tadrny 
Staveluaverec. Fragg. Hist. Grec. Ed. Didot. III 536. 


Other inscriptions (C. I. G. 4016, 4017, 4031, 4039, p. 102), bear no 
decisive testimony, being capable of interpretation in either sense. 
See Perrot, op. cit., p. 102. Cf. Sief. Kom. p. 11; contra Zahn, Introd. 
pp. 184 f., and Ram. in Stud. Bib. et Eccl. 1V 26-38. 


II. WHERE WERE THE GALATIAN CHURCHES? 
A. The Alternative Opinions. 


The facts narrated in the preceding paragraphs respecting 
the gradual extension of the term I'aXaréa over larger areas, 
show that in the period when Paul was writing his letters the 
term was used in more than one sense of an eastern territory, 
denoting, on the one hand, the district of which the people of 
Gallic blood who ‘came from the West had gained control before 
the incoming of the Roman power, and, on the other hand, the 
whole of the territory which constituted the Roman province 
of Galatia, including both the district just named and the 
adjacent portions of Lycaonia, Pisidia, and Phrygia. These 
two usages being both in existence in Paul’s day, he may have 
used it in either sense. In itself the answer to the question in 
which sense he employed the word would not of necessity 
determine the location of the churches of Galatia to which our 
epistle was addressed, since churches in either part of Galatia, 
or a group partly in one and partly in the other, would be in 
the province. But it happens that the statements of the Book 
of Acts concerning the apostle’s missionary journeys in Asia 
Minor and the relation of these statements to the evidence of 
the epistle are such that, if we assume the historicity of the 
former, the determination of Paul’s use of the word Galatia 
will determine also the location of the churches. 
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In Acts, chaps. 13, 14, it is related that Paul visited Pam- 
phylia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia, and founded churches in Derbe, 
Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch (133% 14 14}, ® 21-24), This journey 
and these churches were evidently in the province of Galatia, 
but in its southern portion, not in the part of the province 
which was known as Galatia before the days of Amyntas. 
There is no intimation that at this time Paul entered the north- 
ern portion of the province, and such an extension of his jour- 
ney northward is practically excluded by Acts 1473-76, If at 
any time he founded churches in this latter region, it was 
doubtless neither at this time, nor on what is commonly called 
his third missionary journey (Acts 18”), but on the second, in 
the period referred to in Acts 16°. Whether it is probable that 
churches were founded at this time will be considered later. 
What is important to point out here is that if there were Chris- 
tian churches founded by Paul in the northern, more strictly 
Gallic portion of the province of Galatia, the letter to the 
Galatians can not have been addressed both to this group 
and to the churches of the southern, non-Gallic part of the 
province. For the letter itself, especially 31% 4%#-, clearly 
implies that the churches addressed were all founded in the 
same period, on one general occasion; whereas the two groups 
of churches, if such there were, were founded one group on 
one journey, and the other on another, some years later. This 
being the case, if when Paul wrote his epistle there were churches 
in northern Galatia founded by him, these churches, being 
in Galatia in whatever sense the term was used, must have 
been included in the term “the churches of Galatia,’ and 
the churches of southern Galatia excluded. But in that event, 
since these southern churches were located in Galatia in the 
larger, Roman, sense, Paul could not have been using the 
term in that sense, but in its older, narrower, ethnographic 
sense. In short, if there were any churches in northern Gala- 
tia when the letter was written, Paul’s letter was addressed to 
them only, and he used the term in the ethnographic sense. 

On the other hand, if Paul used the term Galatia in the 
Roman sense as designating the province, then since it is cer- 
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tain that there were churches in the southern, non-Gallic por- 
tion of the province, these must have been included in the 
apostle’s phrase, ‘‘the churches of Galatia,’ and, for the same 
reason that excluded these churches on the former hypothesis, 
the northern churches are now themselves excluded. Indeed, 
the latter could not on this hypothesis have existed when the 
letter was written; for, had they been in existence, they must 
have been included in the phrase, ‘the churches of Galatia,” 
but, on the other hand, could not have been included along 
with the churches of southern Galatia, because they were not 
founded on the same journey as the latter. 

On the basis, therefore, of the Acts narrative, and the evi- 
dence of the letter that “the churches of Galatia” to which it 
was addressed constituted one group founded on the same gen- 
eral occasion, we must exclude any hypothesis that the letter 
was addressed to churches in both parts of the province, and 
make our choice between the two hypotheses: (a) that Paul 
founded churches in northern Galatia on his second missionary 
journey, and addressed the letter to them and them only, using 
the term Galatia in its older, ethnographic sense; and (b) that 
he founded no churches in northern Galatia, and that he ad- 
dressed his letter to the churches of Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, 
and (Pisidian) Antioch, using the term Galatia in the political 
sense. 


. 


There is indeed a third possibility, viz., that he founded churches in 
northern Galatia on his second missionary journey, but that he wrote 
his letter before founding these churches, and addressed it to the 
only churches then existing in Galatia, those of the southern part of 
the province. But this hypothesis will not, in fact, require separate 
consideration, for the examination of the evidence for the other two 
will incidentally suffice to show its improbability. 


It is incumbent upon us, therefore, to consider these two 
crucial questions, viz., what was Paul’s use of the term Galatia, 
and whether he founded churches in northern Galatia. 
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B. The History of Opinion. 


Before considering these questions, however, it will be well 
to sketch briefly the history of opinion on the matter of the 
location of the churches. 


Ancient interpreters took it for granted without discussion that the 
churches were in the northern, Gallic, part of the province (¢f. Zahn, 
Kom. p. 12), and this view has been adopted in modern times by 
Neander, Pflanzung u. Leitung, 1838; Conybeare and Howson, St. 
Paul, 1851, and various later editions; Hilgenfeld, Hinleitung, 1875; 
Farrar, St. Paul, 1880; Holsten, Evangelium des Paulus, 1880; H. J. 
Holtzmann, Einleitung, 1886; Schiirer, Jahrb. fiir prot. Theol. vol. 
XVIII, 1892; Godet, Introduction, 1894; Jiilicher, Einlettung, 1894!, 
19068; Chase in Expositor, Ser. IV, vols; VIII, IX; Mommsen, “Die 
Rechtsverhaltnisse des Apostels Paulus,” in ZntW. 1901, p. 36; Schmie- 
del in Encyc. Bib. vol. II, cols. 1596-1616; Steinmann, Die Abfassungs- 
zeit des Galaterbriefs, 1906; Der Leserkreis des Galaterbriefs, 1908; Mof- 
fatt, Introduction, 1911; and by the following commentators on the 
epistle: Hilgenfeld, 1852; Wieseler, 1859; Meyer, 1841 and various 
later editions; Lightfoot, 1865 and various later editions; Ellicott, 
1865; Alford, 18491, 18715; Sieffert, 1899°; Findlay, in Exp. Grk. Test. 
IgQIo 

The South-Galatian view was first proposed by J. J. Schmidt, rector 
of Ilfeld, whom J. D. Michaelis combated in his Einlettung‘, 1788. 
(See Zahn, Einleit.2 I 130, E. T. p. 183, but for 1199 read 1788); then 
advocated more at length by Mynster in Einleitung in den Brief an 
die Galater in his Kleinere Schriften, 1825; by Bottger, Bettrdge, 1837; 
and Thiersch, Die Kirche im apostolischen Zeitalter, 18521, 18793. It 
received fresh attention when Perrot advocated it in his De Galatia 
Provincia Romana, 1867, and since his day has been defended by 
Renan, St. Paul, 1869, and various later editions; Hausrath, Neutes- 
tamentliche Zeitgeschichte; by Ramsay, who has written voluminously 
in its defence (Church in the Roman Empire, 180931, 18951; Studia Biblia 
et Ecclestastica, vol. IV, 1896; Historical Commentary on Galatians, 
Igoo, and various essays, especially in The Expositor); Rendall, in The 
Expositor, Ser. IV, vol. IX; Gifford, in The Expositor, Ser. IV, vol. X; 
Clemen, “Die Adressaten des Galaterbriefs,’ in ZwThk. XXXVII 
396-423; also Paulus, vol. I, 1904; McGiffert, Apostolic Age, 1897; 
Askwith, The Episile to the Galatians: Its Destination and Date, 1899; 
Bartlet, Apostolic Age, 1899; J. Weiss, art. “Kleinasien,” in PRE. 
vol. X; Bacon, Introd. io N. T. 1900; Woodhouse in Encyc. Bib. vol. II, 
col. 1592 ff.; Zahn, Einleitung?, 1900, E. T., 19091, 19172; Kommentar, 
1905; Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, 1911; Emmet, in The 
Readers’ Commentary, t912. 
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Of the above discussions those of Lightfoot, Chase, Schmiedel, and 
Moffatt on the North-Galatian side, and those of Ramsay, Woodhouse, 
Zahn, Clemen, and Lake on the South-Galatian side, are most worthy 
of consultation. 


From this sketch of the history of opinion, we return to con- 
sider the evidence on which a decision of the question must be 
based, and under the two heads named above. 


C. Paul’s Use of the Term Tadaria 


1. The letter is addressed Tats éxxAnolas tHs Tadarlas, 
It is apparently the habit of the apostle, in speaking of churches, 
either to name the individual church by the city in which it 
was located or by the person in whose house it met, or grouping 
them together, to follow the Roman political divisions, and to 
designate each group by the name of the Roman province in 
which it belonged. See, on the one hand, 1 Thes. 1! 2 Thes. 14 
1 Cor. 1? 2 Cor. 118 Rom, 16% ® x Cor. 16!9® Col.. 41° Phm. 2, 
the four latter being cases of a church in a house, the rest 
churches in a city; and, on the other hand, 2 Cor. 8! (é& rats 
éxxAnolas THS Maxedovias) x Cor. 16199 2 Cor. 11. 

Indeed, it seems to be Paul’s habit not simply in the designa- 
tion of churches, but in general, to use the geographical terms 
that were officially recognised by the Roman Government. 
Thus he uses names of cities, Antioch, Ephesus, Troas, Thes- 
salonica, Philippi, Athens, Corinth, Jerusalem, Rome, and of 
Roman provinces, Judea, Syria, Cilicia, Asia, Macedonia, 
Achaia, but never Lycaonia, Pisidia, Mysia or Lydia. 

It is indeed contended by Schm. (Encyc. Bib. vol. II, col. 1604), and 
by Sief. that some of these terms may be used by Paul in their popular 
ethnographic sense rather than in their strictly political sense. ‘This 
is doubtless to be admitted, but the absence of any terms that are 
unambiguously ethnographic and non-political, and of any clear case 
of the employment of a term of double meaning in the non-political 
sense leaves little ground for this hypothesis. 

To this uniform employment of Roman terms Juda can not be cited 
as an exception. For throughout the period in which those letters of 
Paul were written in which he mentions Judza (see 1 Thes. 2" Gal. 1 
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2 Cor. 116 Rom. 15%), Judea was a Roman province under procurators, 
and though it sustained in this period as in the years 6-41 A. D. a kind 
of dependence on the province of Syria (Schiirer, Gesch. d. Jid. V.*, 
vol. I, p. 564, E. T. I ii 165) it was clearly recognised as a province 
under its own governor. See more fully in detached note on Judza, 
pp. 435 f. Nor is it probable that Illyricum in Rom. 151° is an excep- 
tion. For in Paul’s day this term was the name of a Roman province, 
extending northwest along the Adriatic from the river Drilon to the 
Arsia (Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empire, I 24f.; art. “TIllyri- 
cum,” in Encyc. Bib. and HDB 1 vol. ed.) and to its border Paul may 
quite possibly have penetrated. The argument of Woodhouse in 
Encyc. Bib. vol. II, col. 2161, that péyer in Rom. 15!9 must mean 
“into,” and that because we have no other evidence that Paul ever 
went into the province of Illyricum, we must assume that by Illyricum 
he meant Illyris Greca, that portion of Macedonia which adjoins 
Illyricum on the southeast, is, to say the least, inconclusive. For 
neither does yéyor naturally mean “into,” nor is it explained why, if 
Paul meant Illyris, he should have written ’I\Averxdv; nor have we 
any more evidence that Paul went into or to Illyris Greca, than we 
have respecting Illyricum, this passage furnishing all that we possess 
in either case. 

In 1 Cor. 161, which is of peculiar interest because of its use of the 
very name with whose usage we are concerned, there is a reference to 
the collection of money for the Christians of Jerusalem, which is also 
spoken of in 2 Cor., chaps. 8, 9, and in Rom. 1526. From these pas- 
sages it is clear that during the two years or so next preceding the 
writing of the Epistle to the Romans and Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem, 
he gave much attention to the gathering of gifts for the poor Christians 
of Jerusalem from among his Gentile churches. The Corinthian pas- 
sages show that in the gathering of the funds he engaged the services 
of his fellow-missionaries, and Acts 204 suggests that in the transmis- 
sion of the gifts to Jerusalem he associated with himself representatives 
of the churches from which the gifts came. Now it is significant that 
whenever in his epistles he speaks of this enterprise he uses the names 
of the provinces (see 2 Cor. 81 9% 4 Rom. 15?) and in such way as to 
imply that he made the province the unit and pitted the churches of 
one province against those of another in friendly rivalry. This sug- 
gests that Galatia in 1 Cor. 161 is itself a province-name. It does not, 
indeed, exclude the possibility that in Galatia there were two groups of 
churches, those of southern Galatia and those of northern Galatia. 
But independently of that question, it has a bearing on the apostle’s 
usage of geographical terms, and in connection with 2 Cor. 818-#4, esp. 2°, 
and Acts 204 it also favours the opinion that there was but one group 
of Galatian churches, viz., those of southern Galatia. And this in turn 
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confirms the view that Paul’s use of terms is exclusively Roman. For 
the names mentioned in Acts 20‘, compared with 1 Cor. 163, suggest 
that as he had gathered the money by provinces, so he selected the 
representatives’ of the churches who were to accompany him to Jeru- 
salem on the same basis. In that case Sopater, Aristarchus, Secundus, 
and probably Luke himself, represented Macedonia. The absence of 
representatives from Achaia is strange, especially in view of 16%; it has 
been suggested and is not improbable that the Corinthians, modifying 
the suggestion of Paul in x Cor. 16% 4, or possibly taking it in the sense 
which they had the discernment to recognise to be his real thought, 
designated Paul as their representative. Tychicus and Trophimus 
are the delegates from Asia, and Gaius and Timothy from Galatia. 
But as both these latter are from southern Galatia, northern Galatia 
is unrepresented, a situation not, indeed, impossible if the churches of 
Galatia in x Cor. 161 means those of northern Galatia, or those of 
both northern and southern Galatia, but in either case improbable. 
Of the three hypotheses, then, (a) that “the churches of Galatia,’’ in 
1 Cor. 161 are the churches of northern Galatia, the name being used 
ethnographically; (b) that the term is used provincially, but the 
churches were of two groups, those of northern Galatia and those of 
southern Galatia, and (c) that the term is used provincially and the 
churches are those of southern Galatia, there being none in northern 
Galatia, the third is most consistent with the evidence. The first not 
only makes the use of the term different from that which is usual with 
Paul, but is at variance with the natural implication of Acts 204 by 
putting the churches in one region and the delegates in another. The 
second is open to the second of these objections and also finds in Corin- 
thians a different use of the phrase and term from that which occurs 
in Galatians. The third is consistent with all the evidence. 


The evidence of the Pauline epistles is, therefore, decidedly 
more favourable to a uniformly Roman use of geographical 
terms by the apostle and the view that by Galatia he means 
both in r Cor. 16! and Gal. 12, the Roman province, than to a 
mixed usage such as is found, for example, in Acts. 


This judgment is somewhat confirmed by 1 Pet. 11. Galatia being 
there grouped along with Pontus, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, all 
of which are provinces, is itself presumably the name of a province, 
and there is a certain measure of probability that the author of this 
letter, who gives evidence of acquaintance with the ideas of the apostle 
Paul and probably knew of his letters, knew also what he meant by 
Galatia, But this argument is not very weighty. 
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It is still further somewhat confirmed by the facts respecting the 
usage of geographical terms in general. The extension of a name to 
cover a larger territory and to include territories formerly bearing other 
names is a common historical phenomenon. It occurs as the result 
of conquest, bestowal of territory by a superior power, or in the case 
of cities by growth and incorporation. Now the general proceeding 
in such cases is that it is precisely the name that is spread over a larger 
territory that loses its original narrower significance. The names of 
the absorbed territories remain as official or unofficial designations of 
subdivisions of the larger territory because they have received no new 
significance, while the territory whose name has been extended over 
the larger area either retains no distinctive name or acquires a new 
one. Thus, when the name France, which formerly designated a 
comparatively small area around Paris, was gradually extended over 
the whole kingdom of the Capetian kings, the original France came 
to be known as fle de France. When Brandenburg and Prussia 
(Borussia) came under the rule of a single king, and, the intervening 
territory being added, the name Prussia was extended to cover the 
whole kingdom, the original Prussia came to be known as East Prus- 
sia, and the intervening territory as West Prussia. As the names of 
cities, London, New York, Boston, Chicago, have been extended to 
include the suburbs, the latter have retained their names as official 
or unofficial designations, but the original territory has either had no 
distinctive name, or has acquired some new name. It can not, indeed, 
be affirmed that this is the invariable practice. Where changes in the 
extent of territory designated by a certain name are frequent and in 
both directions, involving now increase and now decrease, there is a 
natural tendency on the part of a later writer to continue to use the 
term in its original sense or to waver between the different senses 
without always conforming his usage exactly to that of the time of 
which he is at the moment speaking. See detached note on ’Iovdala 
with its discussion of the usage of Josephus, pp. 435 f. 

In respect to Galatia there was, from 189 B. Cc, to the time of Paul, 
for the most part, only extension of the term. For fuller details see 
pp. xix f., and literature there referred to. From the year 25 B. c. to the 
time when Paul wrote, that is to say, for seventy-five years covering 
the whole period of his life, [aAattx had been the official designation 
of a Roman province; that province had been in large part of unchanged 
extent, including both the territory within which the Gauls had been 
confined by Attalus, king of Pergamum, about 240 B. c. and the terri- 
tory south of this, viz., Lycaonia, Pisidia, and part of Phrygia. Dur- 
ing practically his ahble lifetime, viz., from 5 B. C., it had included a 
part of Paphlagonia, also. 

Yet these general considerations are Subs not decisive, and, in 
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view of the evidence cited above on pages xx ff., showing that in the 
case of the term I’aAatla the more extended, political usage did not 
wholly supersede the older, narrower, ethnographic usage, they are of 
value only as somewhat confirming the probability that the wider and 
later usage was the common one. 


It has been urged, indeed, and the contention has been sup- 
ported by the weighty authority of Mommsen (oP. cit. p. xxiv), 
that Paul could not have addressed the inhabitants of the cities 
of southern Galatia as Galatians, as he does the recipients of the 
letter in 3!, but that the term necessarily designates inhabitants 
of Gallic Galatia. The argument perhaps assumes a greater 
difference between the populations of northern and southern 
Galatia respectively than actually existed. Both were doubt- 
less of very much mixed blood, with Gallic elements in both 
regions. (See Rendall, “The Galatians of St. Paul,” in Expost- 
tor, Ser. IV, vol. IX, pp. 254ff., esp. 256f.) Nor does it 
seem possible to name any other term which would be inclu- 
sive enough for his purpose. If the churches addressed were 
those of Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, which he founded 
on his first missionary journey, he could not well address their 
members by any single term except Galatians. 


D. Did Paul Found Churches in Northern Galatia? 


For the discussion of this question there is, unfortunately, 
but little evidence in the epistles of Paul independent of his use 
of the term Galatia, and even such as there is, is of significance 
only in connection with the evidence of the Book of Acts. 


1. Paul’s illness in Galatia. 


In Gal. 4° Paul says that he preached the gospel to the Gala- 
tians on the first occasion (TO mpdrepov) because of a weakness 
of the flesh. Whatever the meaning of 76 mpdrepov (see more 
fully on 4"), it is clear that the passage refers to the original 
evangelisation of the Galatians. That this occurred 6v’ 
aobeveay signifies either that Paul was detained by illness in 
a country which he had intended merely to pass through, or 
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that he was obliged for his health’s sake to visit a country 
which otherwise he would not have visited at that time, and 
that in either case he availed himself of the opportunity to 
deliver his Christian message to the inhabitants of the region. 
The latter part of the same verse with its reference to that in 
his flesh which was a trial to them implies that the illness was 
of a more or less repellent nature, and that, even if it occurred 
before he entered Galatia and was the occasion of his going 
there, it continued while he was there. If the churches to 
which he was writing were those of southern Galatia, the illness 
here referred to must have occurred in Pamphylia or at Pisidian 
Antioch on his first missionary journey (Acts 13! 14). Ram. 
has made the suggestion that Paul contracted malarial fever 
in the coast lands of Pamphylia, and for this reason sought the 
highlands of southern Galatia instead of either continuing his 
work in Pamphylia or pushing on into Asia, as he had intended 
to do. It is perhaps equally possible that having gone to 
Pisidian Antioch with the intention of going to Asia and being 
detained there by illness, he abandoned for the time his plan 
of entering Asia, and turned eastward into the cities of Lycaonia. 

If the churches were in northern Galatia he must have fallen 
ill at Pisidian Antioch on his second missionary journey or at 
some place in that vicinity, and been led to betake himself to 
northern Galatia; or having already, for some other reason, gone 
into northern Galatia from Antioch or Iconium, with the inten- 
tion of passing through, he must have become ill there, and in 
either case must have used the period of his detention in preach- 
ing to the Galatians. The relation of his illness to the evidence 
of Acts will be discussed more fully below. Taken by itself it 
furnishes no ground of decision for either North-Galatian or 
South-Galatian view. 


2. The evidence of Acts 166 and Acts 18”. 


Incidental use has been made of Acts above to show that 
the churches addressed by Paul were either in southern Galatia 
or northern Galatia, not both. The Acts evidence must now 
be examined more fully. 
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In Acts 16° we read: SiANOov 5é tHv Bpvylay cal Tadarixhy 
xopav, Kwv0eTes bd TOD dylov TveduaTos Aadjoar Tdv dé- 
yor &v tH ’Acia, édOdvres 5é kata THY Muaiay éreipator els 
THv Bibvviay wopevOqvar Kat ovx eacey avtods TO mvedua 
*Inaov,* 

In v.18 it is related that the travellers had visited Derbe and 
Lystra; vv.1>-3 having related the story of the circumcision of 
Timothy, v.‘ states that they went on their way through the 
cities, v.5 adding that the churches were strengthened in their 
faith and increased in number. Inasmuch as Paul’s plan, as 
set forth in 153%, was to visit the brethren in the cities wherein 
he and Barnabas had previously preached, and as in 16! they 
were moving westward through the southern part of the prov- 
ince of Galatia, it is natural to suppose that “the cities” of v.4 
are Iconium and Antioch, and that ‘the churches”’ of v.® are 
the churches of those cities. A visit to Iconium is, indeed, 
almost implied in v.?.t . 

The most obvious and, indeed, only natural explanation of 
the phrase Ti” Dpvyiay kal Tadarixny yopav in v.® is that 
@pvylav and Tadarixny are both adjectives and both limit 
“pay, Geographical names ending in -ta were originally em- 
ployed as adjectives, and their customary use as nouns with 
an article preceding is a reminiscence of their use as adjectives 
with xy@pa. The presence of such an adjective with an article 


* The above is the text adopted by Tdf. WH. al. &.7A@ov is the reading of NABCD 
81, 440, 614, al. Syr. (psh. harcl.) Sah. Boh. Aeth. Epiph. al. SceA@dvres is the reading 
of HLP al. longe plu. Chr. Thdrt. Ltft. adopts the latter reading on the ground that the 
indicative is open to suspicion as an attempt to simplify the grammar of a sentence which 
is rendered awkward by the accumulation of participles. But it is not certain that the 
scribal mind did not work in the reverse way, and against this doubtful probability the 
strong preponderance of external evidence leaves no room for reasonable doubt. Ramsay’s 
adoption of SveA@dvres in St. Paul, p. 195, after rejecting it in Church in the Rom. Emp.‘ 
p. 484, looks suspiciously like controlling evidence by theory. 

{ Professor Chase, in Expositor, Ser. IV, vol. VIII, p. 408, contends that wey ody of v.s 
is correlative with 5é of v.6, and that the paragraph properly begins with v.5, or at least that 
there is a close connection between these two verses. But this contention can not be main- 
tained. év ody may introduce the concluding clause of a paragraph without reference to 
any 6¢ in the following sentence. See Th. under mév, II 4. The instances which Chase 
himself cites, taken together, make against his view. Nothing, therefore, can be deduced 
from this either way. V.® may begin a new paragraph, as in RV., indeed, probably does so, 
and this v. may, so far as év o¥v is concerned, be a repetition of preceding verses. But that 
the paragraph begins here does not prove that it is a repetition. 
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before it and the word xy#pa. after it almost of necessity marks 
the intervening word ending in -1a as an adjective and the 
joining of the words Ppvy/av and T'aXarikny by kal, with the 
article before the first one only, implies that the region desig- 
nated by x#pa is one, Phrygian and Galatian. In what sense 
it is one, whether in that it was inhabited throughout by a 
mixed Phrygian-Galatian population, or that it was in one 
sense (e. g. ethnographically) Phrygian, and in another (e. g. 
politically) Galatian, or that it constituted one physiographic 
region, composed of two parts politically or ethnographically, 
Phrygian and Galatian respectively, is not decisively indicated. 
The unity which is implied may even be only that of the jour- 
ney referred to, the two districts constituting one in the mind 
of the writer because they were traversed in a single journey. 


The contention of Moff. Introd. p. 93, following Chase, op. cit. 

Pp. 404 ff., that Pouylay is a noun and ydpeay is limited by Takatrxyy 
only, can not be supported by Acts 21°, where Pouyla is indeed sub- 
stantively used, but is shown to be so used by the absence of yea; 

nor by Acts 18%; for, though the words are the same as in 16%, it is 

not certain that Pevytay is a noun, nor if it is, can it be inferred that 

it is so also in 16%, since it is the order of words alone that in 188 tends 

to establish the substantive character of Povyfav, and that order is 
not found in 16%; nor by Acts 197, 3:eAP@y Thy Maxedoviay xat "Axalay, 

nor by 275, thy KrAtntay xat [layguAlev; for, though these passages 
both illustrate the familiar fact that words in -ta may be used sub- 
stantively, and show that, when two geographical terms are joined 

by xat and the article precedes the first only, the unity thus implied 

is not necessarily political or geographical, but may be only that of 

the itinerary, they carry no implication respecting the grammatical 
construction of such a phrase as that of 168. On the other hand, while 
Ltft. and Ram. are right in claiming a presumption in favour of the 
view that the country referred to is in some sense one, it is not of 
necessity the case that this one country is in one sense Phrygian and 

in another Galatian. See, e. g., Acts 1718, tv "Emxouplwy xat Dcotxay 
gthocogéy.* Such a meaning is indeed possible, but neither Ltft. 
*Ram.’s contention{that the fact that these words are’in the plural makes the example 
irrelevant and his demand for an instance with ®cAdco¢os in the singular are not convincing. 
A philosopher can not, indeed, be one half Epicurean and one half Stoic, but a group of 
philosophers{may beso, and so, also, may a country:be one half Phrygian and one half Galatian. 
An example of a collective singular noun with two adjectives would, indeed, be more perti- 


nent, but a plural of persons is more like a singular geographical term than the singular of 
@ personal name, which Ram, demands, 
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nor Ram. have cited any examples of such a use of words. Chase, of. 
cit., states the grammatical principle quite correctly: “From the point 
of view of the writer they are invested with a kind of unity sufficiently 
defined by the context.” It is, indeed, surprisingly difficult to cite 
examples of phrases similar in structure to the phrases which Acts 
employs here and in 18%. An examination of all the passages in which 
Josephus uses the words ’Ioudataz, "Idoupata, Lapaola, Laaptees, 
Tedtrata, or legate, fails to discover a single example. The ex- 
pression tis "Itovpatas xat Teaywvitt8os xbeas in Lk. 3! has been 
appealed to on both sides, but apparently can not, for lack of exact 
knowledge of the political status of the region in Luke’s day, be counted 
as furnishing decisive evidence on either side. See Geo. Adam Smith 
in Expositor, Ser. IV, vol. IX, p. 231. 


It remains then to ask what region in the vicinity of Antioch 
or Iconium capable of being described as in any sense Phrygian 
and Galatian also meets the further requirements of the con- 
text. The possible hypotheses may be conveniently presented 
by considering the various views of modern scholars. 

The following writers suppose that the phrase refers to, or 
includes, northern Galatia, and that on the journey churches 
were founded in northern Galatia. 


Ltft. takes Bovyfay and Dadattxfy as adjectives both limiting ydeayv 
and both used ethnographically. First translating the phrase, “the 
Phrygian and Galatian country” and interpreting it as designating 
“some region which might be said to belong either to Phrygia or 
Galatia, or the parts of each continuous to the other” (Com. p. 20), 
he presently translates it “the region of Phrygia and Galatia,” adding: 
“The country which was now evangelised might be called indifferently 
Phrygia or Galatia. It was, in fact, the land originally inhabited by 
Phrygians but subsequently occupied by Gauls” (Com. p. 22). The 
actual journey Ltft. supposes to have extended to Pessinus, Ancyra, 
and Tavium. The grammatical exegesis is sound, but neither the 
inference that the country referred to is in one sense Phrygian and 
in another sense Galatian, nor the specific contention that it was 
Phrygian in its original population and Galatian in its later, follows 
from the grammatical premise or from any other evidence. To estab- 
lish Ltft.’s opinion it would be necessary to show from the context 
that the only Phrygian and Galatian country that meets the conditions 
of Acts 16° #- is that to which he refers the phrase; or at least that no 
other so well meets the conditions. This is not the case, but on the 
contrary, his interpretation encounters a serious difficulty in v.’, 
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éAObyteg 88 xat& thy Muclav éxelpatoy cic thy BrOuviay ropeubtjvat. 
Taken together, the two verses represent the missionaries as turning 
back from Asia to pass through the Phrygian and Galatian country, 
and in the course of that journey reaching a point at which they were 
over against Mysia with Bithynia as an alternative destination. But 
a journey from Pisidian Antioch to Pessinus, Ancyra, and Tavium 
would at no point have broug’st the travellers “over against Mysia,” 
in the most probable sense of that phrase, viz., at a point where Mysia 
lay on.a line at right angles with the direction in which they were trav- 
elling, nor in the possible sense of “opposite,” 7. ¢., facing it. Even if 
“passed through the Phrygian and Galatian country” be supposed, 
as is very improbable, to refer to a journey iato the Phrygian and 
Galatian country and out again in approximately the reverse direc- 
tion, say from Antioch northeast to Tavium or Ancyra, and westward 
to Dorylaion or Nakoleia, they could not be said at any time to have 
come xat& Mustav, since in the whole of the return journey they 
would have been facing Mysia, and at no point over against it. At 
Nakoleia, Dorylaion, or Kotiaion, e. g., they would have been xat& 
BrOuviay, not xat& Mustav. Nor can xaré&* be taken in its occasional 
sense of “near,” since they would have been near Mysia only when 
they had practically passed Bithynia. Nor is it easy to adjust this 
interpretation to the statement of Gal. 4% considered above. Was 
northern Galatia a place to which a sick man would go from Pisidian 
Antioch for his health? Or if Paul is supposed to have been passing 
through northern Galatia and to have been detained there by illness, 
what was his destination? Is it likely that with Paul’s predilection 
for work in the centres of population he would have planned to pass 
through northern Galatia without preaching for the sake of reaching 
Paphlagonia or Pontus? 

Chase (‘‘The Galatia of the Acts” in Expositor, Ser. IV, vol. VIII, 
pp. 401-419), with whom, also, Wendt substantially agrees in the 
later editions of his A postelgeschichte, interprets thy ®ouylay xak 
Todratixiy yoeav as meaning “Phrygia and the Galatian region,” 
and finds the two districts thus referred to in the country between 
the cities of Lycaonia and Pisidia, which Paul was leaving behind, 
and Bithynia on the north. Between these cities of the south 
and Bithynia, Chase says “districts known as Phrygia and Galatia 
lie.” “Forbidden to turn westward, the travellers . . . bent their 
steps northward, passing along the road, it seems likely, which led 
through Phrygia to Nakoleia, At this point they turned aside and 


* On the use of xara see L. & S. card B. I 3, and cf. Hdt. 176; Thuc. 6.1; Acts 277, but 
also Blass on Acts 167 (cited by Ram., art. ““Mysia” in HDB). On «ard, meaning ‘oppo- 
site,” “facing,” see Asch. Theb. 505; Xen. Hell. 4%. For the meaning “at” or “near” see 
Hadt. 3%; Aisch. Theb. 528. 
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entered the Galatian district on the east. We may conjecture that 
they halted at Pessinus.” This interpretation again fails to do justice 
to xat& Musiayv. By shortening the journey eastward as compared 
with that proposed by Ltft., the difficulty is made somewhat less glar- 
ing, but not removed. To éxpress the idea of Chase the author should 
have omitted the reference to the Galatian region in v.* and after v.7 
have inserted a statement to the effect that they entered Galatia and 
again returning passed by Mysia, etc. The view also encounters the 
difficulty that it finds no probable place for the illness which became 
the occasion of the preaching in Pessinus. 

Sief. (Kom.*, pp. 9-17, esp. 15) interprets thy Bovylay xat Tada- 
uixhy yoeav of Acts 16% as designating the country northeast of 
Pisidian Antioch and supposes that the journey here spoken of prob- 
ably passed to the west of the Sultan Dagh and brought the apostle 
to Pessinus via Kinnaborion and Ammorion. The churches of Galatia 
he would locate in Pessinus, Germa, and neighbouring places. Schm. 
(Encyc. Bib. vol. II, col. 1600, 1606 f.) and Moff. Wntrod. pp. 92-95) 
adopt substantially the same view though with less specific definition 
of the route and location of the churches. 


The following writers, differing in their interpretation of the 
geographical phrase, are agreed in the opinion that the passage 
does not refer to the founding of churches: 


Ram. holds that the reference is to the western half of the southern 
portion of the province of Galatia, the region of Iconium and Antioch, 
being called Phrygian because ethnographically so, and Galatian be- 
cause politically so. Church in the Roman Empires, p. 77; St. Paul, 
pp. 180 f.; Stud. Bib. et Eccl. IV 56; on the diversity of interpretations 
advocated by Ram., see Schm. in Encyc. Bib. vol. II, col. 1598, 1601 f. 

Apparently, indeed, the author of Acts has already narrated the 
passage through this country in v.4.. But Ram. explains vv. * not 
as a continuation of the narrative, but as a (parenthetical) description 
of Paul’s procedure in the churches, the narrative being continued in 
v.6, vv.!-3 covering Derbe and Lystra, v.6 Iconium and Antioch. The 
further objection to his view that the remainder of v.’, “having been 
forbidden by the Holy Spirit to speak the word in Asia,” naturally 
implies that at the beginning of their journey the travellers were already 
on the borders of Asia, Ram. seeks to obviate by supposing xwAvOévte¢ 
to be a participle of subsequent action, referring to an event which 
took place after the journey through the Phrygian and Galatian 
country. Later Greek, in particular the second half of Acts, seems 
to furnish examples of an aorist participle standing after the principal 
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verb and denoting an action subsequent to that of the verb.* But 
xwAudévtes does not seem to be an example of this rather rare usage. 
The most probable occurrences of it, in Acts at least, are of two classes: 
(a) Instances in which the participle follows closely upon the verb 
and expresses an action in close relation to the verb, approximating 
in force a participle of identical action. So, e. g., Acts 25%, where 
donackuevot, while not denoting an action identical with that of 
xathytnsay, is intimately ‘associated with it as its purpose. Simi- 
larly, in Test. XII Patr. Reub. 3, wh &b&uevos is not identical with 
érévOet, but is its immediate consequence. A probable, though 
perhaps not certain, case of similar character is found in Jos. Conira 
Ap. 1% (7), ovyyed&bavtes. (b) Instances in which the participle is 
far removed from the verb, and, the complications of the sentence 
obscuring the relation of the different parts of the sentence to one 
another, an additional fact is loosely added at the end by an aorist 
participle. Examples of this form are found in Acts 23% 24%. In 
Acts 168, on the other hand, we have neither form. The sentence is 
short and uninvolved, but the action denoted by the participle, if sub- 
sequent to that of the verb, is not involved in it as purpose or result, 
but marks a distinctly new and important stage of the narrative. 

When to these considerations it is added that the interpretation of 
xwAvubévtes as a participle of subsequent action involves taking 
vv.“ © as parenthetical, and the first part of v.* as in effect a repetition 
of these vv., the weight of objection to the view as a whole compels 
its rejection. Taking vv.‘ 5 in their obvious sense as referring to a 
journey beyond Lystra, v.* as an addition to what has already been 
said, and the participle in what is in this connection its equally obvious 
force, viz., as expressing the cause of the action denoted by the verb, 
the whole passage is self-consistent and simple. Ram.’s view breaks 
down under an accumulation of improbabilities. The opinion ex- 
pressed by Gifford (0p. cit. p. 18) is that previously reached by the 
present writer, viz., that while the supposed grammatical usage is 
itself possible, and Ram.’s view can not be said to have “shipwrecked 
on the rock of Greek grammar” (as Chase affirms), the present passage 
can not be regarded as an example of that usage. 

Gifford interpreting xat& thy Muctay in v.7 as meaning “over against 
Mysia,” i.e., at a point where the road to Mysia lay at right angles to 


*BMT 145; of. Gifford in Expositor, Ser. IV, vol. X (1894), pp. 17 f.; and contra Rob. 
p. 861. For exx. of this usage additional to those cited in BMT, see Pind. Pyth. IV. x80, 
érawyoas; Test. XII Pair, Reub. 3, 15, admevos (cited by Gifford from Sanday); Clem. 
Alex. Protrept. (Cohortatio ad gentes), chap. 2: wtyvurar Spdxwv yevdpevos, ds hv éAcyxbeis 
(Migne. col. 76): “He makes his approach as a dragon, his identity being afterwards discov- 
ered”; Chronicon Pasthale, pref. quoted by Routh, Reliquie Sacre, I 161, émvredévros. 
That the exx. of this usage are scattered over several centuries of time, some being earlier, 
some later than N. T., does not, perhaps, diminish their value. 
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the course which the travellers were up to that point pursuing, sup- 
poses the phrase thy Pouylav 'xat Daratixty [xdeav to designate the 
frontier of Phrygia and Galatia (apparently taking the latter term as 
the name of the province), and to refer to the country between Pisidian 
Antioch and the point at which the road to Troas branches from the 
road to Bithynia, probably Nakoleia. This view is similar to that of 
Chase as respects the route followed, differing, however, in that it 
does not assume a journey eastward to Pessinus and the founding of 
churches. The principal difficulty with Gifford’s suggestion is that 
a line drawn from Antioch to Nakoleia apparently lies so far from the 
Galatian border that the country through which one would pass would 
be much more naturally called simply ®euvylav. Yet it is, perhaps, - 
possible that the road actually taken, for reasons unknown to us, 
passed so far to the east as to make this expression wholly natural. 

Zahn prefers to take the article with ®ovy{av only and to interpret 
the lack of the article with TaAatixty ydeav as indicating that Paul 
and his companions only touched upon a part of the region so desig- 
nated. This interpretation is manifestly untenable on grammatical 
grounds. The suggestion supposed to be conveyed could not be indi- 
cated by the omission of the article. As his second choice Zahn pro- 
poses the view that the article belongs to both nouns, and the whole 
phrase refers to territory which was partly in Phrygia and partly in 
Galatia, both terms being ethnographically understood. Such a jour- 
ney starting from Antioch would, perhaps, include Amorion, Pessinus, 
Germa, and Nakoleia or Dorylaion. LEinleitung, I 136; E. T. I 187 ff, 
esp. 189 fin.; Com., p. 16. See also Moff. Introd. pp. 92 f. Such an 
interpretation is grammatically sound and otherwise entirely unobjec- 
tionable. Rather better than Gifford’s, it accounts for the use of 
T'adatixty yoeav in preference to I'aAatiav, or Tadatixhy éxapxetay, 
which would naturally have been chosen if, as Gifford apparently sup- 
poses, the Acts writer was speaking of the province of Galatia. 


As concerns the purpose and result of the journey, the evi- 
dence of Acts at least seems clearly on the side of the writers of 
this second group. The Acts narrative says nothing about 
founding churches in the region named in 16%. Indeed the 
impression which the whole passage makes is that the writer 
knew of no evangelising, or at least of no prolonged or success- 
ful work, from the time when the missionaries left ‘the cities” 
(v.4) till they arrived at Philippi in obedience to the vision re- 
ceived at Troas (v.°). Forbidden to speak the word in Asia, 
turned back from Bithynia, passing by Mysia, only when they 
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reach Troas do they find a way open to them. Certainly the 
author would scarcely have described the journey through the 
Phrygian and Galatian country in the brief language of vv.* 74 
if he had known that at this time Paul founded a group of 
churches. This does not prove that no churches were founded, 
but it raises the question whether Zahn is not right in locating 
the journey much as Moff. Sief. and Schm. do, but in holding 
that no churches were founded. Before deciding this question, 
however, the evidence of Acts 183 must be considered. 

This sentence reads: Svepyduevos xabeEns tv Tadatixyy 
xopav Kal Dpvylay, ornpifwy wavtTas Tovs wabynras. 

Advocates of the North-Galatian theory generally interpret 
the phrase 77” Tadatixny yopay kai Ppvyiay as referring to 
the same territory called in 16° Tv Bpvyiay kal Tadarckny 
x@payv, ascribing the difference in order to the different direc- 
tion of approach, and looking upon the confirmation of the dis- 
ciples as evidence that on the journey mentioned in 16® the 
apostle founded churches. It must be questioned whether 
either of these assumptions is sound. There is, indeed, a pre- 
sumption in favour of the view that two phrases employing 
exactly the same terms (though in different order) and stand- 
ing in the same author, use the individual terms in the same 
sense. But there is distinctly less probability that the two 
phrases as a whole mean the same thing, for the change of 
order may itself be significant. Nor is it probable that the 
difference in order is due simply to the difference in the direc- 
tion of journey. For if, as we have maintained above, both 
Ppvytav and Tadarixny are adjectives limiting yopar in 168, 
we should expect here 77” T'adarixyy cal Bpvylav ywpar if 
the two expressions were intended to denote the same territory 
traversed in opposite directions.* The probability is therefore 


“Mt. 24 shows, indeed, that ®pvyiay may be an adjective limiting x#pav, despite 
its position. But such an order is apparently poetic or rhetorical and not likely to be found 
in a plain geographical statement. The examples cited by Ram. St. Paul, p. 211, are not 
really parallel cases. The first one is a case of distributive apposition, the general term pre- 
ceding the noun and specific terms following it. The other passages are not examples of 
two adjectives limtting the same noun, one preceding the noun with the article, the other 
following it without the article, but of a series of proper adjectives, each preceded by an 
article and each denoting a different object, the noun being expressed with the first and 
supplied with the others. 
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that Ppvyday is a noun. Tadarckyy is, of course, clearly here, 
as in 16%, an adjective. The unity indicated by the single 
article is presumably that of the journey only. 


Where, then, are these two regions which were traversed in this one 
journey? V. names Antioch of Syria as the point of departure. 
Chap. 19! names Ephesus as the point of arrival. Between these two 
extremes, Paul has passed through the Galatian country and Phrygia. 
Whether “the upper country” (dvwteprxé wéen) referred to in 19! is 
the same as the Galatian region and Phrygia, being referred to here 
resumptively, or the territory between Phrygia and Ephesus, is not 
wholly certain, nor particularly important for our present purpose. 
It is generally and probably rightly understood of the highlands of 
Asia in contrast with the coast plain. It is evident that the writer 
has not given a complete itinerary, but has only mentioned some 
points in which he was specially interested. If, as on his previous 
journey, Paul went entirely by land, he must have passed through the 
Syrian Gates and northern Syria. Thence he might, indeed, as Schm. 
suggests, have gone north through Cappadocia. But Schm.’s reason 
for this route, that if he had gone through Cilicia the narrative would 
have spoken of confirming the churches in that region, is not convinc- 
ing. It is certainly as probable, if not more so, that his route lay 
through Cilicia as far as Tarsus, thence through the Cilician Gates to 
the point at which the roads branch, one arm going westward to 
Lycaonia, and the other northward through Cappadocia. 

From this point three routes are possible. He may have taken the 
northern road to Tavium, and thence westward through Ancyra. This 
is the route for which Ltft.’s theory that he had on the previous journey 
founded churches in these cities would naturally call. Emerging from 
the Galatian country he would come into Phrygia and so through the 
mountains of the eastern part of the province of Asia to Ephesus. 

On the other hand, he might have left the great western road soon 
after passing through the Cilician Gates and travelling via Tyana and 
the road south of Lake Tatta (or possibly via Iconium) have come to 
Pessinus in the western part of old Galatia and so on through Phrygia 
to Ephesus. Such a route could hardly have been dictated solely by 
a desire to reach Ephesus, since it was far from being the shortest or 
easiest. In this case we may with Moff. suppose that “the disciples” 
are those in the churches founded on the previous journey, or with 
Zahn that he had founded no church and “all the disciples” are the 
scattered Christians in these regions. In either case thy TaAatixdy 
xédeay is old Galatia, but the part passed through is the extreme western 
part only. qpvyt« is the eastern part of Asia. 

But still again, he may have taken the route westward through 
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Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and Pisidian Antioch, and thence on directly 
westward to Ephesus. The last explanation makes the language cover 
a larger part of the country actually passed through than either of the 
others. It is, however, an objection to it that it supposes Takattxhy 
to be used in a different sense from any that can reasonably be attached 
to it in 168, taking TaAattxhy ydeay in a political sense, which is con- 
trary to the usual practice of the Acts author and to the use of @euvylayv 
which he immediately joined with it. 


It is against any view that finds in Acts 18% a second visit 
to the Galatian churches supposed to have been founded on 
the second journey (Acts 16°) that while the Acts author defi- 
nitely speaks of the churches founded in southern Galatia and 
elsewhere (1422 154! 165) here he speaks only of disciples (but 
cf. also 14”). This, together with the absence of any mention 
of the founding of churches in 16°#-, favours the view of Zahn 
that while there were scattered disciples in this region (found 
or made on his previous journey) there were no churches. This 
evidence could, indeed, be set aside if there were strong oppos- 
ing reasons. But the contrary is the case. All forms of the 
North-Galatian view with its hypothesis of churches in old 
Galatia labour under the disadvantage that its sole evidence 
for the existence of any churches in northern Galatia is found 
in two passages, both somewhat obscure, in a writer who, 
though doubtless in general trustworthy, is not always accu- 
rate. To create on the basis of such evidence a group of 
churches of Galatia, when we already have perfectly clear evi- 
dence of another group of churches which could be properly 
so called, and which fulfil all the conditions necessary to be 
met by the term as used by Paul, is of more than doubtful 
legitimacy. 


It may be objected to Zahn’s view that it is strange that the term 
Tadatixhy in Acts should refer to an entirely different region from 
that to which Paul refers in his term TaAatia. But it is to be answered 
that Luke has apparently taken no pains to conform his use of geo- 
graphical terms to that of Paul, and that in particular he gives no 
evidence of intending to furnish the background of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, never using the word “church” in connection with Takattxh. 
On the other hand, the analogy of similar cases suggests the possibility 
if not the probability that when the name TaAatia was extended to 
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cover the Lycaonian, Pisidian, and Phrygian territory a new name, 
Tadattxt) yop should have been coined to describe old Galatia. See 
above, p. xxviii. . 

It may also be said against Zahn’s view that it is incredible that 
Paul on his way to visit scattered disciples in western ethnographic 
Galatia should pass by southern Galatia without visiting the churches 
of that region; to which it may be answered that a motive similar to 
that ascribed to Paul in Acts 20'*, together with a desire to foster the 
Christian movement represented by scattered disciples in the Gala- 
tian country, may have led him to avoid the cities of southern Galatia. 
Of course it is also possible that the cities of southern Galatia were 
visited at this time, but that, as the Acts writer says nothing about 
the churches of Syria and Cilicia, though Paul must have passed 
through these regions, he for some unknown reason ignores the cities 
of southern Galatia though this journey included them. The omis- 
sion of the second group is no more strange than that of the first. 


We conclude, therefore, that so far as concerns Acts 166. 
and 18% the interpretation which best satisfies all the evidence 
is that which supposes that the journey of Acts 16° ran a little 
east of north from Antioch, possibly passing around the Sul- 
tan Dagh and through Amorion and Pessinus, and that it was 
undertaken not for evangelisation but as a means of reaching 
some other territory in which the apostle expected to work, 
perhaps Bithynia. The point at which they were xara rap 
Mvoalay would be not Nakoleia or Kotiaion, but some point 
further east, perhaps Pessinus itself. Why this route was 
chosen rather than the apparently more direct route through 
Nakoleia and Dorylaion must be a matter wholly of conjec- 
ture. At Pessinus, of course, might have occurred the preach- 
ing because of sickness (Gal. 41°), and the consequent founding 
of the Galatian churches. But there is no suggestion of this 
in the Acts narrative, and no presumption in favour of it. For 
the journey of Acts 18% there is no more probable route than 
that through the Cicilian Gates and via Tyana and Lake Tatta. 


3. Some minor considerations derived from Paul’s Epistles. 


It remains to consider certain items of evidence that have in 
themselves little weight, but which have filled a more or less 
prominent place in previous discussions of the problem. 
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a. The epistle represents the people addressed as warmhearted, im- 
pulsive, and fickle. These characteristics have been pointed to as 
indicating their Gallic blood, and hence as tending to show that the 
churches were in northern Galatia. But warmheartedness and fickle- 
ness seem to have been equally characteristic of the Lycaonian people 
(with Acts 148-18 cf. Acts 141% 2°), and the evidence of the letter is too 
general in character to enable us to draw any conclusion whatever 
from this evidence. 

b. It has been said to be improbable that the scene between Peter 
and Paul depicted in Gal. 2'!-2! occurred before the second missionary 
journey, since in that case Paul must have proposed to Barnabas to 
accompany him on another journey after he had found him unstable 
on an important point. But if this incident of Gal. 21-2! is put after 
the second missionary journey, then Galatians, since it narrates the 
incident, must also itself be later than the second missionary journey. 
But if it was written on the third journey, since Gal. 4% implies that 
Paul had visited the Galatians but twice, these Galatians can not be 
those of southern Galatia, because on his third missionary journey 
he visited them for the third time. Hence, it is inferred, we must 
place this incident after the second journey, the letter on the third 
journey, and the churches in northern Galatia. In reply it is to be 
said that, aside from the indecisive character of the evidence of 
wt) npdtepov (see on 4%), this argument overlooks three possibilities 
that can not be ignored: (a) that the incident of Gal. 2-2! may have 
deterred Barnabas from accepting Paul’s proposal rather than Paul 
from making it; (b) that even if the incident occurred after the second 
journey, the letter may still have been written before the third journey, 
viz., at Antioch between the second and third journeys, and just after 
the Antioch incident; (c) that the third journey may not have included 
a visit to the churches of southern Galatia, and hence the letter, even 
if written on the latter part of that journey, may have been preceded 
by only two visits to the churches of southern Galatia. 

c. Inasmuch as Barnabas was with Paul on his first missionary 
journey when the churches of southern Galatia were founded, but did 
not accompany him on his second journey, and, hence, would not be 
known personally to the North-Galatian churches, if there were such, 
the fact that the letter mentions him without explanation or identifica- 
tion is somewhat in favour of the South-Galatian theory. But the 
fact can not be regarded as strong evidence. The letter does not 
imply that the readers knew him in person, and they might know him 
by name if he had never been among them. 

d. The statement of Gal. 25 that Paul refused to yield to the pressure 
brought upon him in Jerusalem “that the truth of the gospel might 
continue with you” is understood by some to imply that at the time 
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of the conference in Jerusalem he had already preached the gospel to 
the Galatians, hence that they were South-Galatians. But the “you’’ 
of this passage may mean the Gentiles in general, not the Galatians 
in particular. 

e. The people of Lystra took Paul and Barnabas for gods (Acts 14"). 
Paul says the Galatians received him as an angel of God (Gal. 4"). 
But the parallel is not close enough to prove anything more than that 
the Galatians and Lycaonians were both warmhearted, impulsive 
people. 

f. The allusion in Gal. 51! to the charge that Paul still preached cir- 
cumcision seems an echo of the use made among the Galatians of his 
circumcision of Timothy. Now, as Timothy was a South-Galatian, 
it is particularly probable that the judaisers would use this fact against 
him in southern Galatia. True, but the story might easily be told in 
northern Galatia, though the event occurred in southern Galatia. 

g. The “marks of the Lord Jesus,” Gal. 617, have been interpreted 
to refer to the scourging at Philippi, and the inference has been drawn 
that the letter was written on the second missionary journey, and that 
accordingly the churches were in southern Galatia, since at this time 
he had not yet been twice (4%) in northern Galatia. But it is equally 
plausible (and equally inconclusive; cf. b above) to refer these marks 
to the experience referred to in 1 Cor. 1532 or 2 Cor. 18, and to argue 
that the letter must belong to the third missionary journey and that the 
churches could not be in southern Galatia, since when Paul was at 
Ephesus he had on the South-Galatian theory been in southern Galatia 
three times. 

h. It is said that Paul would not have gone into northern Galatia, 
where Greek was comparatively unknown. Jerome does, indeed, 
testify that the Gallic language was still spoken in this region three 
hundred years after Paul wrote. But the same passage characterises 
Greek as the common language of the Orient, and the use of Greek in 
inscriptions of Ancyra belonging to the time of Tiberius (Boeckh, 
C. I. G. 4011, 4039, cited by Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Em- 
pire, 1 369) indicates that the country was bilingual in Paul’s day 
also. 

i. It is said that Paul would certainly have kept to the main high- 
ways, hence would not have passed through northern Galatia. This 
argument can apply only to the second missionary journey; for if on 
that journey he had founded churches in Pessinus, Ancyra, and Tavium 
these churches would themselves have furnished a sufficient reason 
for a subsequent journey into that region. The question, therefore, 
reduces itself to the inquiry whether under the circumstances indicated 
in Acts 166 and Gal. 4° Paul would have gone northeast into northern 
Galatia. This question has already been discussed at length. 
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In view of all the extant evidence we conclude that the bal- 
ance of probability is in favour of the South-Galatian view. 
The North-Galatian theory in the form advocated by Sief. 
Schm. and Moff. is not impossible. If in place of the incom- 
plete and obscure, possibly inaccurate, language of Acts 16° 
and 183 we had clear and definite evidence, this evidence might 
prove the existence of North-Galatian churches founded by 
Paul before the writing of this letter. If so, this would, as 
indicated above, in turn prove that Paul’s letter was written 
to them. But the evidence as it stands is not sufficient to 
bear the weight of theory which this hypothesis involves, in- 
cluding, as it does, the very existence of churches of whose 
existence we have no direct or definite evidence. On the basis 
of the existing evidence the most probable view is that of 
Zahn, viz., that on his second missionary journey Paul passed 
through the western edge of old Galatia, there finding or mak- 
ing a few disciples, but founding no churches; and that his 
letter to the churches of Galatia was written not to the Gala- 
tians of this region, but to the churches of Derbe, Lystra, 
- Iconium, and Pisidian Antioch. 


III. THE TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


There is no evidence by which to determine with accuracy 
the time in Paul’s life at which he wrote his letter to the Gala- 
tians. All that can be done is to fix certain limits of time 
within which it was written. 

1. It must obviously have been written after the events 
narrated in chaps. 1 and 2. Of these the conference-at Jeru- 
salem (2!-1°) is expressly said to have taken place fourteen years 
after the conversion of Paul, or more probably fourteen years 
after his previous visit to Jerusalem, which itself took place 
three years after his conversion. 

2. The points of coincidence between this narrative and that 
of Acts, chap. 15, are so many and of such character as practi- 
cally to establish the identity of the two events.* The Acts 


*See detached note, p. 117; Weizs. A post. Zeit.t, p. 168; E. T. I 109 ff; McGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, p. 208; Ltft. Com. on Gal. pp. 123 ff., and other commentaries on Gal.; 
Wendt, Apostelgeschichie, cap. 15, in Meyer’s Kommentar, and other commentaries on Acts. 
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narrative places the conference “no little time” after the 
return of Paul and Barnabas to Antioch from their first mis- 
sionary journey. We thus have a double dating of the event, 
that of Gal. 2!, which locates it from fourteen to seventeen 
years after the conversion of Paul and that of the Acts narra- 
tive, which places it between the apostle’s first and second 
missionary journeys. 

_ 3. The visit of Peter to Antioch narrated in 2-14 presumably 
followed the conference in Jerusalem, and is naturally assigned 
to the period of Paul’s stay in Antioch referred to in Acts 15%. 
Thus the earliest possible date for the writing of the letter is 
the latter portion of that period. 

4. The phrase 76 mpérepov in Gal. 4!* has often been appealed 
to as decisive evidence that before writing this letter Paul had 
made two evangelistic journeys into Galatia. Taken alone the 
words do not seem with certainty to prove this (see note on 
TO TpdTEpor, pp. 239 ff.). But when the evidence of 41 2° (g. 2.; 
cf. 19, also) that Paul had communicated with the Galatians 
between the original preaching of the gospel to them (4") and 
the writing of the letter is taken into account, the simplest 
explanation of all the data is that Paul had made two visits to 
Galatia before writing the letter. On this supposition the let- 
ter must have been written not only after the visit of Peter to 
Antioch (Acts 15%5) but after the journey of Acts 16'%. Time 
must also be allowed for the apostle to have gone some dis- 
tance from Galatia, for the visit of the judaising missionaries, 
for such success as they had achieved in their effort to win the 
Galatians to their conception of the way of salvation, and for 
the carrying of the news to Paul. See Gal.1® 7 57-2, and dis- 
cussion under “Occasion and Purpose” below. As these con- 
ditions could scarcely have been fulfilled before the arrival of 
the apostle in Corinth as narrated in Acts 18', we may regard 
it as improbable that the letter was written before that event. 
On the North-Galatian view and the supposition that Paul 
had visited the churches twice before writing the letter, it must 
have been written after Acts 18%. 

5. The phrase ofrws Taxews in 1° shows that the letter was 
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written at no long time after the conversion of the Galatians, 
but furnishes no ground of choice among dates which are on 
other grounds possible. See on 1%. 

6. If within the period of the apostle’s life after Acts 18! we 
seek to determine.a more definite date, some weight must be 
given to such evidence as the relation between Galatians and 
Romans. The latter, presenting calmly and deliberately views 
similar in substance to those which the former expresses with 
the heat of controversy, was probably written after Galatians. 
Of somewhat similar character is the relation between Galatians 
and 1 and 2 Corinthians. The situation reflected in the latter, 
showing the representatives of the judaistic tendency opposing 
Paul’s work in Achaia, probably arose after the situation de- 
scribed in Galatians was created in Galatia, the judaisers pre- 
sumably moving westward in their attack upon Paul’s work. 
But inasmuch as the letter was manifestly written while the 
situation that arose in Galatia was still acute, and not long 
after the visit of the judaisers, it is most probably to be assigned 
to a period before the coming of the judaisers to Corinth; in 
other words, not later than the early part of the apostle’s two 
years and three months in Ephesus (Acts 19!-”). Yet this 
argument can not be strongly pressed. The missionaries to 
Galatia and Achaia were not at all certainly the same persons, 
and the delegation to Corinth may have gone there before the 
other group arrived in Galatia. 

4. Some consideration is also due to the fact that the letters 
of the apostle taken together show that his controversy with 
his legalistic opponents made a deep impression on his think- 
ing and, for some years at least, filled a large place in his 
thoughts. From 1 Corinthians to Colossians every letter shows 
at least some marks of this controversy, while of several of 
them it is the central theme. But in 1 and 2 Thessalonians we 
find no reference whatever to this matter. This fact creates a 
certain probability that Galatians was not written till after 
1 and 2 Thessalonians. But the force of this argument is 
largely destroyed by the fact that the letters to the Thessalo- 
nians must have been written in any case after the conference 
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at Jerusalem, and, therefore, after the judaistic controversy had 
come to fill a large place in the apostle’s thought. 

But if, as is on the whole probable, Galatians was written 
after the arrival at Corinth on his second missionary journey, 
and before Romans on his third missionary journey, there are 
several places and times at which it may have been written, of 
which four are perhaps most worthy of consideration. If it 
was written to the churches of southern Galatia it may date 
from (1) Corinth in the period of Acts 18!-17, and either before 
or after the writing of 1 Thessalonians, (2) Antioch in the 
period of Acts 18”: #8, (3) Ephesus in the period covered by 
Acts, chap. 19, or (4) Macedonia or Achaia in the period cov- 
ered by Acts 20!-3, 


Mynster (Einleitung in den Brief an die Galater, in Kleinere Schriften, 
1825), Zahn (Hinleitung in d. N. T.8, pp. 139-142, E. T. pp. 193 ff, 
esp. 196-199), Bacon (Introduction to the N. T., p. 58), and Rendall 
(Expositor, Ser. IV, vol. IX; Exp. Grk. Test., vol. III, p. 146) as- 
sign it to Corinth before the writing of 1 Thessalonians, thus making 
it the first of all the apostle’s letters. Renan (St. Paul, p. 313) and 
Ramsay (St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 189 ff.; Commentary, pp. 242 ff.) 
date it from Antioch in the period of Acts 18s, while Askwith (Epistle 
to the Galatians, chaps. VII, VIII) dates it from Macedonia after 
2 Corinthians. 


In favour of Antioch in the period of Acts 18% as against Cor- 
inth on the second missionary journey, it is to be said that 
information concerning affairs in Galatia (the efforts of the 
judaisers and their success with the Galatians) would more 
easily reach the apostle in Antioch of Syria than in Macedonia 
or Achaia. It has also been suggested by Ram. (Traveller, 
pp. 189 ff.) that the letter gives evidence that the apostle had 
full information of the state of affairs such as would not easily 
have been obtained by a letter, and implies, therefore, that he 
had received knowledge by a personal messenger. As such 
messenger no one would be more probable than Timothy, him- 
self a Galatian. But Timothy was with Paul at Corinth for 
some time, as 1 and 2 Thessalonians show. Only then, towards 
the latter part of the Corinthian residence, could he have left 
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Paul for Galatia, and in that case could have joined Paul at 
no more probable place than Antioch. Indeed, it is a very 
natural hypothesis that at or about the time when Paul left 
Corinth to go to Syria by water, he sent Timothy to go as far 
as Ephesus by water and thence through Asia Minor overland 
for the double purpose of visiting his home once more and of 
gathering information concerning the churches. In that case, 
whether originally expecting to go through to Antioch or to 
await Paul in Galatia, it would be natural for Timothy, when 
he learned the state of affairs in Galatia, to hasten forward to 
Antioch to inform Paul. The prominence of the incident at 
Antioch (2"-2!) would also be easily explained if the apostle 
wrote from Antioch, as also the fact that though writing to 
several churches, one of which was at Pisidian Antioch, he 
nevertheless speaks of Antioch in Syria simply as Antioch. 
To the possible objection that Paul would hardly have written 
to the Galatians from Syrian Antioch between his second and 
third missionary journeys, since he must have been on the 
point of going to Galatia himself, it is sufficient to answer that 
we have no means of knowing how long he was still to tarry at 
Antioch when he wrote, and that his conduct in relation to 
the church at Corinth (see esp. 2 Cor. 128 2!) shows that he had 
a preference for dealing with such troubles as that which existed 
in Galatia by correspondence and messenes rather than by 
a personal visit. 

But none of these reasons is very weighty. It must be con- 
fessed, moreover, that the supposition that the letter was 
written at Antioch to the churches of southern Galatia between 
the second and third missionary journeys does not comport 
well with what seems to be the most probable interpretation 
of Acts 18%, viz., that the apostle passed by these churches on 
the third journey; cf. p. xl. If his effort to retain the loyalty 
of the churches to his gospel was successful he would certainly 
wish to confirm this result by a visit; if it was unsuccessful 
(unless, indeed, utterly and hopelessly so, in which case the 
letter would probably not have been preserved), he would cer- 
tainly wish to attempt to accomplish by a visit what he had 
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failed to achieve by his letter. If, indeed, Acts 18% can be so 
interpreted as to imply a journey through southern Galatia, then 
the expression “confirming all the disciples” would appropri- 
ately describe the purpose and effect of a visit following the 
letter, assumed ‘to be successful, but in itself furnishes no strong 
evidence that the letter had been written. 

The case for Antioch is, therefore, not very strong, and as 
against Ephesus on the third missionary journey, it is even 
less so than against Corinth on the second. Nor can 
TO ™porepov (4%) be urged against Ephesus on the ground 
that at that time Paul would have been in Galatia three times, 
for, as shown above, it is not certain or even probable that the 
journey of Acts 18% included the churches of Galatia. If there 
is any weight in Ram.’s argument respecting the probability of 
Timothy bringing the apostle personal information, this applies 
almost equally well to Ephesus as the place of writing. For if 
Paul did not visit the churches of southern Galatia in the jour- 
ney of Acts 18% he may very well have sent Timothy by that 
route, and have received Timothy’s report at Ephesus. 

The arguments by which Askwith supports his contention 
in favour of Macedonia on the third missionary journey are 
not all equally forcible, but there is no strong counter argu- 
ment, and this location of the letter very interestingly accounts 
for the language of Gal. 6” 8 and its parallelism with 2 Cor. 9°. 
Yet neither is this a decisive or strong argument for his view. 

Apparently, therefore, we must remain contented without 
any strong reason for deciding whether the letter, if destined 
for the churches of southern Galatia, was written in the latter 
part of the apostle’s stay at Corinth on his second missionary 
journey, or at Antioch between the second and third journeys, 
or at Ephesus on the third journey, or still later on this jour- 
ney, in Macedonia or Achaia. If there is any balance of prob- 
ability it seems to be in favour of Ephesus. 


On the supposition that the letter was written to churches in northern 
Galatia founded on the second missionary journey (Acts 16%), and 
that the evidence of the epistle indicates that he had visited them a 
second time, the letter, as already pointed out, must have been writ- 
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ten after Acts 18%. On the other hand, his journeys after leaving 
Corinth at the end of his third missionary journey (Acts 203) are such 
as to make the writing of the letter after this latter time improbable, as 
is also the relation of Galatians to Romans. As between Ephesus and 
Macedonia, or between either of these and Achaia, there is little ground 
for choice. The argument of Ltft. that it must be placed after the 
Corinthian lettérs because of its close affinity to Romans is of little 
weight, especially in view of the fact that Romans was probably a 
circular letter and may have been composed some months before the 
Roman copy was sent from Corinth. 

Continental scholars who hold the North-Galatian view generally 
place the letter at Ephesus. So Mey. Ws. Sief. Godet, Stein. Simi- 
larly Holtzmann places it on the journey to Ephesus, or soon after 
the arrival there, and Jiilicher during the Ephesus ministry, but while 
on a missionary journey out from that city. Conybeare and Howson, 
and after them Ltft., argue for Corinth on the same journey; so also 
Salmon. On the whole, there is no more probable date for the letter 
than Ephesus on the third missionary journey, whether it was written 
to northern or southern Galatia. 

Lake, Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 279 f/., identifying the visit 
to Jerusalem of Gal. 2!-1° with that of Acts, chaps. 11 and 12, and 
denying that the tb xeétepoy of 4" implies two visits to Galatia, places 
the writing of the letter before the Council at Jerusalem recorded in 
Acts, chap. 15. In this he agrees substantially with Emmet (Galatians, 
pp. XIV f.), and Round (The Date of . . . Galatians), and, as concerns 
the identification of the visit of Gal. 21-1° with that of Acts 11%, with 
Ram. and Weber. But against this identification the meaning 
and tense of éoxnobSacax in 21° are strong if not decisive evidence (see 
ad loc.), while the many points of agreement between Gal. 21-19 and Acts, 
chap. 15, constitute on the whole decisive evidence for the reference 
of these two passages to the same event. See detached note, p. 117. 
It is indeed true that it is impossible to suppose that the account in 
Acts, chap. 15, is in all respects accurate if it refers to the incident of 
Gal. 21-10; but it is more probable that this narrative is inaccurate in 
its statement of the terms of the agreement, or in assigning them to 
this occasion, than that, if the incident of Acts 21-1° occurred on the 
occasion of the visit of Acts 118°, and the agreement stated in Gal. 2° 10 
was reached at that time, the whole question was reopened, and an 
event so like the former one occurred some two years later. 

Turner, art. “Chronology” in HDB, vol. I, p. 424, col. a (cf. also 
Zahn, Kom. pp. 110 ff.), holds that the visit of Peter to Antioch (Gal. 
2-14) preceded the events of Gal. 2!-1°. Identifying the conference 
of 21-10 with that of Acts, chap. 15, Turner also identifies the tvi¢ &xd 
"TaxdBov of Gal. 21? with the tvés xateAOdytes aad tho "lovdatacg 
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of Acts 151. Ram. Traveller, pp. 158 ff.; Com. pp. 304 ff., making 
Gal. 21-10 refer to the visit narrated in Acts 113°, leaves Gal. 24-™ in 
the position in relation to 21-19 in which it stands in Galatians. As indi- 
cated above he dates the letter in the period of Acts 18, The result in 
both cases is, without affecting the date of the letter, to place the An- 
tioch incident at a longer interval before the writing of it than the more 
common view, which identifies Gal. 2! with Acts 1s? and leaves the 
order of Gal. chap. 2 undisturbed. Zahn, agreeing with Ram. in 
identifying Gal. 2! with Acts 113° and with Turner in placing Gal. 211-4 
before 2!-1°, puts the Antioch incident still further back, even before 
Paul’s first missionary journey, but still puts the writing of the letter 
as Ram. does, after Acts, chap. 15, viz., at Corinth, in the period of 
Acts 184. There is little or nothing to be said against the date to 
which these writers assign the letter, but quite as little to be said in 
favour of the position to which they assign the Antioch incident. 
The transposition of the parts of Gal. chap. 2, to which Turner and 
Zahn resort, is indeed not explicitly excluded by an @xetta at the 
beginning of 2", but neither is there anything to support it in the 
language of the passage, while it does distinct violence to the psycho- 
logical probabilities of the situation. As is pointed out in detail in 
the exegesis of the passage, the question which arose at Antioch is 
distinctly different from that which was discussed at Jerusalem, but 
one to which the ignoring of ultimate issues which characterised the 
Jerusalem conference, and the compromise in which it issued, was 
almost certain to give rise. The position, moreover, which Paul was 
driven to take at Antioch was definitely in advance of that which 
he took at Jerusalem, involving a virtual repudiation not of one statute 
of the law, but of all, and this not only for the Gentiles, but in principle 
for the Jews. The reversal of the order in which he has narrated the 
events is, therefore, an unwarranted violence to the record. It may, 
indeed, not unreasonably be said that the Antioch incident could 
scarcely have happened after the events of Acts, chap. 15, as narrated 
in that passage; for the question that apparently arose as a new issue 
at Antioch is already settled in decisions recorded in Acts, chap. 15. 
But in view of all the evidence, the solution of this difficulty lies neither 
in denying the general identity of the event of Gal. 2!-!° with that of 
Acts, chap. 15, nor in putting Acts, chap. 15 after Gal. 21", but in 
recognising that the Acts narrative is inaccurate in its statement of the 
outcome of the conference, either colouring the decision actually 
reached, or ascribing to this time a decision reached on some other and, 
presumably, later occasion. 

The view of McGiffert and Bartlet, adopted also by Emmet, that 
the two visits to Galatia implied in tb rpétepov of Gal. 41# are the out- 
ward and return parts of the journey through southern Galatia on the 
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first missionary journey, on which is based the conclusion that the 
letter was written before the second missionary journey, is discussed 
on p. 241. McGiffert’s argument that if Paul had visited the Galatian 
churches since the conference of Acts, chap. 15, he would have had 
no occasion to give them the full account of it in Gal. 211°, as of some- 
thing of which they had not heard before, ignores the hint of the letter 
(1° 418) that he had already discussed the matter with them, and 
the possibility, not to say probability, that the acute situation which 
existed when he wrote the letter called for a fresh statement of the 
matter, and probably a fuller one than he had previously felt to be 
necessary. 


The reduction of the above statements, which are expressed 
in terms of periods of the apostle’s life, to calendar dates in- 
volves the whole problem of the chronology of the apostle’s 
life. Without entering at length into this question, which lies 
outside the scope of this Introduction, it may suffice to point 
out that if, as seems to be proved by an inscription found at 
Delphi (see Report of the Palestine Exploration Fund, April, 
1908; Deissmann, St. Paul, Appendix II; American Journal of 
Theology, XXI 299), Gallio became proconsul of Achaia in the 
summer of 51 A. D., we arrive at 50 or 51 as the date for the 
writing of Galatians in case it was written at Corinth on the 
second missionary journey. If it was written at Antioch be- 
tween his first and second journeys, it falls into 51 or 52; if at 
Ephesus, on the third journey, in all probability into 52; if in 
Macedonia or at Corinth, on the third missionary journey, 
at some time in 54 or 55. If we identify the conference of 
Gal. 21-10 with that of Acts, chap. 15, assume, as is generally 
held, that Herod Agrippa I died in 44 a. p., and, on the 
ground of the position of the narrative of this event in Acts, 
assign the visit of Acts 113° 12%° to a date not later than about 
46 A. D., it will follow that the first visit to Galatia (Acts, 
chaps. 13, 14) occurred not far from 46, and the second visit 
of Paul to Jerusalem (Gal. 211°) not far from 48. This date is 
consistent with the apostle’s location of the event as occurring 
seventeen years after his conversion (see on 21), the resultant 
date of his conversion being about 31 A.D. 
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The argument for the later date (34 or 35) based on 1 Cor. 11° falls 
to the ground with the recognition of the fact that the presence of the 
ethnarch of Aretas in Damascus does not imply that Damascus was in 
the dominion of Aretas. See on 11”. 


IV. OCCASION AND PURPOSE OF THE LETTER. 


It is fortunate for the interpreter of the letter to the Gala- 
tians that while the location of the churches is in dispute and 
the time and place of writing can be determined, if at all, only 
by a balance of probabilities resting on indirect evidence, the 
question for whose answer these matters are of chief importance, 
can be decided with a good degree of certainty and on indepen- 
dent grounds. The previous relations of the writer and his 
readers, the circumstances that led to the writing of the letter, 
the purpose for which it was written, these appear with great 
clearness in the letter itself. 

The Galatians to whom the letter was written were Gentile 
Christians, converted from heathenism (4°), evidently under 
the preaching of Paul (1% ® 433; cf. 3!4-). Paul’s first preach- 
ing to them was occasioned by illness on his part (4); intend- 
ing to go in some other direction, he was led by illness to go 
to Galatia, or being on his way through Galatia and not intend- 
ing to tarry there, he was led to do so by illness. He pro- 
claimed to them Jesus Christ and him crucified, preaching that 
men could through faith in Jesus the Christ escape from the 
present evil age and attain the approval of God apart from 
works of law (3!:2). He imposed on his converts no Jewish 
ordinances, but taught a purely spiritual Christianity (3? ° 
4% 53.4). The Galatians received him and his gospel with 
enthusiasm (4!2-!*), They were baptised (3”’) and received the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, miracles wrought among them giving 
evidence of his presence (3?-). That Paul visited them a sec- 
ond time is made practically certain by the evidence of 19 41%. 7° 
(g.v.). Possibly before the second visit there had been false 
teachers among them (1°), but if so the defection had not been 
serious (1° 5”). More recently, however, a serious attempt had 
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been made to draw them away from the gospel as Paul had 
preached it to them (17 5%). This new doctrine opposed to 
Paul’s was of a judaistic and legalistic type. Its advocates 
evidently endeavoured to win the Galatians to it by appealing 
to the promises to Abraham and his seed recorded in the Old 
Testament. Though the letter makes no definite quotation 
from the language of these teachers it is easily evident from 
the counter argument of the apostle in chapters 3 and 4 that 
they had taught the Galatians either that salvation was possi- 
ble only to those who were, by blood or adoption, children of 
Abraham, or that the highest privileges belonged only to these. 
See especially 37 % 14 42-31, They had laid chief stress upon 
circumcision, this being the initiatory rite by which a Gentile 
was adopted into the family of Abraham. Though they had 
cautiously abstained from endeavouring to impose upon the 
Galatians the whole Jewish law, or from pointing out that this 
was logically involved in what they demanded (5%), they had 
induced them to adopt the Jewish feasts and fasts (4°). 

To these doctrinal elements of the controversy, themselves 
sufficient to arouse deep feeling and sharp antagonisms, there 
was added a personal element still more conducive to embitter- 
ment. The letter itself furnishes evidence, which is confirmed 
by 1x and 2 Corinthians, that the apostolic office or function 
was clearly recognised as one of great importance in the Chris- 
tian community, and that the question who could legitimately 
claim it was one on which there was sharp difference of opinion. 
An apostle was much more than a local elder or itinerant mis- 
sionary. He was a divinely commissioned founder of Christian 
churches, indeed, more, of the Christian church cecumenical. 
With their effort to keep the Christian movement within the 
Jewish church, including proselytes from other religions, the 
judaisers naturally associated the contention that the aposto- 
late was limited to those who were appointed by Jesus or by 
those whom he appointed. With their denial of the distinct- 
ive doctrines of Paul they associated a denial of his right to 
teach them as an apostle. This denial seems to have taken 
the form of representing Paul as a renegade follower of the 
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Twelve, a man who knew nothing of Christianity except what 
he had learned from the Twelve, and preached this in a per- 
verted form. This appears from the nature of Paul’s defence 
of his independent authority as an apostle in the first two chap- 
ters of the letter, and indicates that with their theory of a lim- 
ited apostolate the judaisers had associated the claim that the 
apostolic commission must proceed from the circle of the origi- 
nal Twelve. See detached note on ’AmdoroNos, pp. 363 ff. 

This double attack of the judaisers upon the apostle and his 
doctrine and the attempt to convert the Galatians to their 
view was upon the point of succeeding when Paul learned of 
the state of affairs. The Galatians were already giving up the 
gospel which Paul had taught them (1°); he feared that his 
labour on them was wasted (4"); yet in a hopeful moment he 
was confident in the Lord that they would not be’ carried 
away (5°). 

Such is the situation that gave rise to the letter. In a sense 
Paul had a double purpose, partly to defend himself, partly to 
defend his gospel, but only in a sense. The defence of himself 
was forced on the apostle by the relation in which the question 
of his apostleship stood to the truth of his gospel. Considerable 
space is necessarily devoted in the first third of the letter to 
the personal matter, since it was of little use for the apostle 
to argue, and of no use to affirm, what constituted the true 
gospel, while his readers doubted his claim to be an authorised 
expounder of the gospel. Towards the end he carefully guards 
his doctrine from certain specious but false and mischievous 
inferences from it (5'°*-), and touches upon a few other minor 
matters. But the central purpose of the letter is to arrest the 
progress of the judaising propaganda with its perverted gospel 
of salvation through works of law, which the Galatians were on 
the very point of accepting, and to win them back to faith in 
Jesus Christ apart from works of law, the gospel which Paul 
himself had taught them. 

Incidentally the letter affords us most important information 
which we can not suppose to have been any part of the apostle’s 
plan to transmit to us, but which is not on that account the less 
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valuable. No other letter contains so full and objective a 
piece of autobiography as that which he has given us in the 
first two chapters of this letter. Informing as are 1 and 2 
Corinthians, 1 Thessalonians and Philippians, these chapters 
are even more so. 

Not less valuable is the contribution of the letter to the his- 
tory of the apostolic age. It carries us into the very heart of 
the controversy between the narrow, judaistic conception of 
the gospel, and that more enlightened, broader view of which 
Paul was the chief champion in the first age of the church. 
The story is told, indeed, in part in Acts, but as it was conceived 
years after the event; in the letter we have not so much an 
account of the controversy as a voice out of the conflict itself. 
The information is first-hand; the colours have the freshness 
and vividness of nature. Not least important for us to-day 
is the testimony which the letter bears to the limits of that 
controversy. A just interpretation of the second chapter shows 
most clearly not that Peter and Paul were in sharp antagonism 
to one another, representatives of opposing factions, but that, 
while they did not altogether agree in their conceptions of reli- 
gious truth, and while Peter lacked the steadiness of vision 
necessary to make him stand firmly for the more liberal view, 
yet neither he nor even James directly opposed Paul’s view, 
or his claim to be an apostle of Christ. The opponents of 
Paul were certain “false brethren . . . who came in privily to 
spy out our liberty.’”’ They had, indeed, influence enough 
with the Jerusalem apostles to lead the latter to urge Paul to 
pursue a compromising course; but when Paul refused, the 
pillar-apostles virtually took his side and gave to him hands 
of fellowship recognising the legitimacy of his mission to the 
Gentiles. 

Yet the recognition of the fact that there were really three 
parties to the controversy rather than two leaves its signifi- 
cance but little diminished and its bitterness unchanged. The 
sharpness of the apostle’s language both in Galatians and 
2 Corinthians was doubtless called forth by at least an equal 
bitterness on the side of his opponents. The questions at issue 
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were fundamental (see below, § V) and the discussion of them 
was no calm academic debate, but a veritable contest for large 
stakes between men of intense conviction and deep feeling. 
Nor was it significant for Galatia and Corinth and Jerusalem 
only, nor for that age aloné. Had no one arisen in that age 
to espouse the view for which Paul contended, or had the con-— 
troversy issued in a victory for the judaistic party, the whole 
history of Christianity must have been different from what it 
has been. Christianity would have been only a sect of Juda- 
ism, and as such would probably have been of relatively little 
force in the history of the world, or would even have been lost 
altogether, becoming reabsorbed into the community from 
which it came. The letter to the Galatians is a first-hand 
document from the heart of one of the most significant contro- 
versies in the history of religion. 


V. THE QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


The above statement of the occasion of the letter is sufficient | 
to show that the controversy in which it played a part had to 
do with certain questions which were of fundamental impor- 
tance for early Christianity. These questions did not first 
come to the surface in Galatia, but neither did they become 
prominent at the beginning of Paul’s career, nor were they all 
stated and discussed with equal explicitness. The one which 
came most clearly into the foreground and was probably also 
the first to be debated was whether Gentiles who, attracted by 
the message of the gospel, were disposed to accept it must be 
circumcised in order to be recognised as members of the Chris- 
tian community and to participate in the salvation which the 
gospel brought to those who received it. To this question 
Gal. 3!3 shows clearly that Paul had, before beginning his 
evangelistic work in Galatia, returned a definitely negative 
answer. This epistle furnishes evidence which, though not 
explicit in its individual items, is on the whole sufficient to 
show that this position of the apostle was not at first strongly 
opposed by the Jerusalem church (see 1% and notes thereon). 
The statement of Gal. 1%. 24 that when the churches of Judea 
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heard of Paul’s work in Syria and Cilicia they glorified God in 
him, taken with the evidence that Paul’s convictions about 
the relation of his gospel to the Gentiles were formed very 
early in his career as a Christian, makes it probable that there 
was at first no strong sentiment in the Jerusalem church against 
recognising Gentiles who accepted the gospel message as mem- 
bers of the new fellowship and community. That presently, 
however, there arose a conflict of opinion on the subject was 
apparently due to two causes. On the one hand, there were 
added to the Christian community in Judea certain men of 
strongly conservative tendencies who were convinced that 
Christianity ought to be built strictly on the basis of the 
Abrahamic covenant, and that the Christian sect ought to 
differ from other Jewish sects, in particular from the Pharisaic 
sect, only by the addition of the doctrine of the Messiahship of 
Jesus, and in no case by any subtraction from the doctrines or 
requirements of the Old Testament religion as currently inter- 
preted. On the other hand, as the effects of the evangelistic 
activity of Paul became more manifest and better known to 
the church at Jerusalem, the real extent and serious nature of 
his departure from the views and practices now becoming cur- 
rent in the mother church doubtless became more evident. As 
a result of these two influences the question of the obligation of 
the Gentile Christians to be circumcised came to an issue in the 
incident narrated by Paul in Gal. 2!-!°. The debate which took 
place on that occasion was apparently limited to this one ques- 
tion of the circumcision of Gentile Christians. The Jerusalem 
apostles at first urging Paul to conform, at least in the case of 
Titus, to the views of the ultraconservative element, were at 
length persuaded to throw their influence on the side of Paul’s 
view, to give their approval to his way of winning the Gentiles 
to faith in Christ, and not to insist upon circumcision. See the 
commentary on this passage. 

But the decision of this question speedily opened another 
one. In the Antioch church, in which there were both Jews 
and Gentiles, it became customary not only not to circumcise 
the Gentile members, but for Jews to eat with the Gentiles, 
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doubtless also for Gentiles to eat with the Jews. It is true 
that our only explicit record is an account of what took place 
after Peter came to Antioch. Yet that he was responsible for 
the custom in which he at first participated is contrary to all 
probability. The table-fellowship at Antioch was clearly the 
product of Pauline liberalism, not of Petrine caution or com- 
promise. On the relation of the narrative of Acts, chap. 10, to 
the matter, see pp. 116 f. 

That the Gentiles with whom Jewish Christians were eating 
were not conforming to the laws of the Old Testament concern- 
ing food, and that the table-fellowship of the Jews with Gentiles 
involved violation of the Old Testament law by the Jews, also, 
is the clear implication of the whole narrative. It is not, in- 
deed, impossible that the Jewish legalists in their zeal to “build 
a hedge about the law”’ had laid down a rule against associa- 
tion of Jews and Gentiles in general (cf. Acts 108), But that 
in the present case the requirement of the law, of which the 
more strenuous rule, in so far as it was observed or enforced, 
was an expansion by tradition, was distinctly in mind as the 
crux of the controversy is shown by several considerations. In 
the first place Paul speaks in Gal. 2! of Peter’s eating with the 
Gentiles, implying that the question at issue was one not only 
of association but of food. In the second place, Paul’s inter- 
pretation of Peter’s withdrawal from fellowship with the Gen- 
tiles as an attempt to compel the Gentiles to conform to Jewish 
custom (Gal. 21‘) implies that the fellowship could be resumed 
on condition that the Gentiles observed the Jewish law; which 
obviously would not be the case if those who came from James 
protested against fellowship between Jews and Gentiles in 
general, or even against table-fellowship in particular, without 
reference to whether it involved a disregard of the law of foods. 
In the third place, the apostle’s quick transition from the dis- 
cussion of the matter of Jews and Gentiles eating together, in 
vv.!2-4, to that of the observance of Jaw in vv.*#-, makes it 
evident that it was a statute of the law, not a tradition, the 
observance of which was at issue. Even the narrative in Acts, 
chap. 15, though manifestly not a wholly correct report of what 
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took place in Jerusalem and having no direct reference to the 
Antioch incident, nevertheless shows how early the food law 
played a part in the question of the freedom of the Gentiles. 

But if the food on the tables of the Gentiles was not restricted 
to that which the Levitical law permitted, then it is evident, 
first, that the Gentiles had generalised the decision respecting 
circumcision and concluded that no Jewish statutes were bind- 
ing upon them, or at least had extended the principle to another 
group of statutes; and, second, what is even more significant, 
that the Jews had acted on the principle that the law which 
was not binding on the Gentiles was not binding on them. 

These two new questions came to issue in the discussion 
between Peter and Paul at Antioch as narrated in 2"4-. And 
on this occasion Paul squarely took the position that the law 
of foods was not only not binding on Jewish Christians, but 
that they must not obey it under circumstances like those at 
Antioch, which made their observance of it a compulsion of the 
Gentiles to do the same. 

By this contention Paul in effect denied the authority of 
the Old Testament statutes over either Jews or Gentiles, at 
least over those who accepted Jesus as the Son of God. That 
he did this not only in effect, but with recognition of the fact 
that this position on circumcision and foods carried with it the 
general principle, is indicated by his employment, both in his 
narrative of what he said to Peter and in his discussion of the 
question later in the epistle, of the general term “law.”’ This 
is also confirmed by the fact that in writing to the Corinthians: 
(z Cor. 632; cf. 10%) he refused to make the authority of the 
law the basis of his stern reproof of sexual immorality. Though 
his principle, ‘All things are lawful,’’ was quoted in justifica- 
tion of gross immorality, he would not withdraw it, but re- 
affirmed it and rested his case against sexual crime solely on 
the Christian ground that all things are not expedient, and 
that by fornication the members of Christ become members of 
a harlot, 7. e., enter into a relationship which destroys the 
Christian’s vital fellowship with Christ. To Paul it was not 
circumcision and foods, and festival days only that could not 
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be enforced by law; nor ceremonies only; nothing could be 
insisted upon in the name of law. 

Yet in rejecting the authority of the Old Testament statutes, 
Paul did not reject the teachings of the Old Testament in toto. 
While quoting from the Old Testament the dicta of that legal- 
ism which he emphatically rejects (3!°), he more frequently 
quotes from it sentiments which he heartily approves. But, 
more important, he affirms that the whole law is fulfilled 
in one word to which he gives his unqualified assent (5%), a 
sentence which in view of his clear rejection of certain clear 
requirements of the law can only mean that he saw in the law, 
along with many statutes that were for him of no value, certain 
fundamental principles which he had come to regard as con- 
stituting the real essence and substance of the law. Thus 
Paul neither approves nor disapproves all that the Jewish 
church had canonised, but assumes towards it a discriminative 
attitude, finding much in it that is true and most valuable, 
but denying that being in the Old Testament of itself makes a 
teaching or command authoritative. This discriminative atti- 
tude towards the Old Testament, coupled with the apostle’s 
clear recognition of its value as a whole and his insistence, 
despite his dissent from many of its precepts, upon connecting 
the Christian religion historically with that of the Old Testa- 
ment, is most significant. Though he has left us no definite 
statement to this effect, possibly never formulated the matter 
in this way in his own mind, he in effect accepted the principle 
that while each generation is the heir of all the ages, it is also 
the critic of all, and the arbiter of its own religion. His con- 
duct implied that not what was held in the past, though it 
stood in sacred scriptures with an affirmation of its perpetual 
authority, was determinative for the conviction and conduct 
of living men, but that the criterion for belief and action was 
to be found in their own interpretation of human experience, 
their own experience and that of past generations as far as 
known to them. Religion is not then, for him, static, but 
fluid, in constant evolution under the influence of men’s under- 
standing of the experience of the race. 
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This rejection of the authority of the Old Testament as such, 
coupled with the apostle’s kindred contention that the gospel 
was for all nations as they were, 7. ¢., without entrance into the 
Jewish community or subjection to Jewish law, raised squarely 
the issue whether Christianity was to be a potentially universal 
religion or was to continue, as it was at first, a sect of Judaism, 
differing mainly by one doctrine from current Pharisaism. On 
this question Paul took clear issue with the conservative party 
among the believers in the Messiahship of Jesus. The inspira- 
tion of his mission was a vision of a church universal worship- 
ping the one God and Father, and accepting Jesus as Lord and 
Saviour—a church into which men should come from every 
nation and religion, not through the vestibule of Judaism and 
the acceptance of the law of Moses and the rites of the Old 
Testament, but straight from where they were and through the 
single and open door of faith in Jesus Christ. His opponents 
also believed in one God and in Jesus as his Messiah, but they 
could not consent or conceive that men should enter the Chris- 
tian community except through an acceptance of Judaism, or 
that the Christian church should be anything else than a specific 
expression of the Jewish religious community. 

But Paul brought the question of authority in religion to the 
front in another way also. When the conservative brethren 
at Jerusalem, whom Paul in his intensity of feeling denounces 
as false brethren, took up arms against his doctrine of the 
freedom of the Gentiles and his practical application of it to 
circumcision and foods, they found it necessary to deny his 
right to assume to be an expositor of Christianity, and to claim 
substantially that such authority was vested in those who had 
received it from Jesus while he was alive on earth. This 
affirmation Paul denied, claiming that he had an independent 
right to preach the gospel by virtue of the revelation of Jesus to 
him as the Son of God (1!4- 4f-), Yet in claiming for himself 
this right to preach the gospel without hindrance or permission 
from the Twelve he conceded to them equally with himself the 
title of apostle (1!7), and the same right to preach within their 
sphere of action the convictions which they held (2°). It is true, 
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indeed, that he was severe in his denunciation of those who 
endeavoured to undo his own work (18), and was outspoken in 
his condemnation of those whom he regarded as false apostles 
(2 Cor. 11%). But this is but the extreme affirmation of his own 
divinely conferred commission, and an evidence that zeal to 
make converts was not for him a necessary proof of a divine 
commission or a right spirit. It in no way contravenes what 
we are now affirming that what he claimed for himself, viz., a 
divine commission and a corresponding responsibility, he freely 
admitted might be possessed by other men who did not wholly 
agree with him. Sitting in council with them he neither con- 
sented to conform his own course of action or message to their 
practice nor demanded that they should conform theirs to his. 
The gospel of the circumcision and the gospel of the uncircum- 
cision had certain elements in common, but they were by no 
means identical. Yet he claimed for himself the right and 
duty to preach his gospel, and admitted the right and duty of 
the other apostles to preach theirs. 

Thus to his rejection of the authority of Old Testament 
statutes over the conduct of the men of his time, he added in 
effect the denial that there was any central doctrinal authority 
for the Christian community as a whole. Claiming the right 
to teach to the Gentiles a religion stripped of all legalism and 
reduced to a few religious and ethical principles, he conceded 
to his fellow-apostles the right to attempt to win the Jews to 
faith in Jesus while leaving them still in the practice of a strict 
legalism. That both parties alike had this right to preach 
according to their conviction, demanded that each should recog- 
nise the other’s right. Such recognition Paul freely granted 
to his fellow-apostles and claimed for himself. Thus without 
expounding in detail a doctrine of the seat of authority in 
religion, he in reality raised the whole question, and by implica- 
tion took a very positive position, not against conference and 
consultation or consideration for the rights of others—these he 
insisted on—but against the authority of community or council, 
and in favour of the right of the individual to deliver the mes- 
sage he believes God has given him, and if he gives credible 
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evidence of a real divine commission, to go forward with his 
work without interference. 

But in connection with this principle of liberty in religion 
there arose in the mind of the apostle, as doubtless also in 
the minds both of his converts and his critics, further questions. 
What is the essence of true religion? How is moral character 
achieved? ‘To men who had been wont to think of religion as 
authoritatively defined for them in certain sacred books, of 
morality as consisting in obedience to the statutes contained 
in these books, and of acceptance with God as conditioned 
upon such obedience and membership in the community whose 
uniting tie and basis of unity was a relation to the covenant 
recorded in the books, it was a serious question what became 
of religion and morality if there was no longer any authoritative 
book or any centralised. ecclesiastical authority. Precisely this 
question Paul never states in these words, but with the ques- 
tion itself he deals explicitly and directly. Religion, he says 
in effect, is not conformity to statutes, or non-conformity, but 
a spiritual relation to God expressed in the word “‘faith,” and 
an ethical attitude towards man, summed up in the word “love” 
(Gal. 5°). Morality, he affirms, is not achieved by keeping 
rules, but by living in fellowship with the Spirit of God and in 
consequent love towards men, issuing in conduct that makes 
for their welfare (516-3). Thus he makes religion personal rather 
than ecclesiastical, and morality a social relation grounded in 
religion. This is not a new doctrine. It had been announced 
by the prophets of Israel long before. It is the doctrine which 
the synoptic gospels tell us Jesus taught. But not even the 
teaching of Jesus had sufficed to make it the dominant thought 
of those who early joined the company of his followers, and it 
was a novelty, indeed, in the Greco-Roman world. It has 
never been accepted wholeheartedly by any considerable por- 
tion of the Christian church. It is not to-day the real creed 
of any great part of Christendom. 

In this short epistle, written doubtless in haste and some 
heat, Paul has raised some of the most fundamental and far- 
reaching questions that can be raised in the field of religion, 
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The positions which he took were in the main not those that 
were generally accepted in his day or have been accepted since. 
He was not the first to announce them, but as held by him 
they were mainly the product of his own experience and think- 
ing. The writing of the Epistle to the Galatians was an 
epochal event in the nistory of religious thought. It is matter 
for profound regret that its vital contentions were so soon lost 
out of the consciousness of the Christian church. 


VI. GENUINENESS AND INTEGRITY. 


The question of the genuineness of Galatians is not easily 
detached from the larger questions, how Christianity arose, 
whether there was an apostle Paul who was a factor in its 
origin, and if so whether he wrote any letters at all. It can not 
be settled by the comparison of this letter with some other 
letter which is accepted as certainly written by Paul. For 
there is no other letter which has any better claim to be regarded 
as his work than Galatians itself. But neither can it be best 
discussed without reference to the other letters. As has been 
shown in considering its occasion, the letter itself discloses, 
largely incidentally and without apparent effort or intention, a 
situation so complex, so vital, so self-consistent, so psychologi- 
cally credible as to make it very improbable that it is a work 
of art cunningly framed to create the impression that a situa- 
tion which existed only in the writer’s mind was an actual one. 
This fact is itself a strong reason for believing that the letter is 
a natural product of the situation which it reflects. Yet the 
question whether the letter was really written, as it professes 
to have been, by Paul, an early preacher of the Christian gospel 
and a founder of churches among the Gentiles, can best be dealt 
with in connection with the same question respecting some, at 
least, of the other letters which bear his name. For the real 
question is what hypothesis best accounts for all the data; more 
specifically whether the total evidence of the letters considered 
in relation to all other pertinent evidence renders it most 
probable that they are all genuine products of real situations, 
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which they severally disclose, or that the whole group is manu- 
factured, a work of art and literary device, or that while some 
are of the former kind, there are others whose qualities bring 
them under suspicion. Thus, in the same process, we select 
the genuine, if any such there are, and fix the standard by 
which to test the doubtful. In the attempt to select the docu- 
ments of early Christianity which, furnishing first-hand and 
basic testimony respecting that period, should constitute the 
standard by which to assign the other books to their proper 
place, Galatians has always been included in the normative 
group by those who have found in the New Testament collec- 
tion any books that were what they professed to be. On the 
other hand, its own claims to be from Paul and the claim of 
the church that it belonged to the first century have been 
denied only in connection with a general denial that we have 
any first-century Christian literature, or that there was any 
first-century apostle Paul. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. The situation out of which Galatians purports to spring 
and which it professes to reflect is a very definite and concrete 
one with strongly marked features. These features are largely 
repeated in certain other letters that also purport to come from 
Paul, with somewhat less close resemblance in still other let- 
ters bearing Paul’s name, and in the Book of Acts. No one 
book can without arbitrariness be assumed to be the standard 
by which to test all the rest. No single book can arbitrarily 
be excluded from consideration or postponed for secondary con- 
sideration. But if in the examination of all the books purport- 
ing to come from the first age of the church, it proves to be a 
difficult task to restore from them all a self-consistent account 
of the whole situation, then it is not an irrational but a reason- 
able course to inquire whether there is any group which unitedly 
reflects a situation which is self-consistent, psychologically pos- 
sible, and in general not lacking in verisimilitude; and then in 
turn to make this group and the situation it discloses the point 
of departure for determining the relation of the rest to this 
situation. F. C. Baur and the Tiibingen School may have 
been, probably were, somewhat arbitrary in limiting their 
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normative group to Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and Ro- 
mans. But their error was not in including these four in this 
group, nor chiefly in beginning with these, but in that having 
begun with these, they excluded such other letters as 1 Thessa- 
lonians, Philippians, and Philemon on insufficient grounds. 
For our present purpose we shall not go far wrong if with Baur 
we begin with the four letters that he accepted. 

Beginning thus, we find that these four letters all claim to 
have been written by a Paul who describes himself as an apostle 
of Jesus Christ, and that they all present a clearly defined pic- 
ture of him, which, however they differ among themselves in 
important features, is yet consistent in the total result, and 
singularly life-like. In respect to the region of his work, his 
relation to the other apostles and to parties in the church, his 
conception of Jesus and his attitude towards him, the outstand- 
ing elements of his religion, the characteristics of his mind and 
temper, they in part agree, in part supplement one another. 
Their differences are never greater than would be probable in 
the case of letters written by the same man in the same general 
period of his life but in different places and under different 
circumstances. 


It is not necessary for the purpose of this argument to inquire 
whether every part of the Epistle to the Romans, as we possess it, was 
written by Paul, or how many epistles have been combined in our 
so-called 2 Corinthians, or whether the editor has added some lines 
of his own. The possibility of editorship including both arrangement 
and some additions does not materially affect the significance of the 
substantial and striking consistency and complementariness of the tes- 
timony of the several letters to the character and career of their author. 
Nor, as indicated above, is it necessary at this point to discuss the 
question whether 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Philippians, Philemon, Colos- 
sians, and Ephesians have equal claim to genuineness with the four 
which Baur and his school accepted. The course of action which the 
internal evidence of the letters and the history of criticism combine 
to make most practicable is that which is indicated above. 


It is not strange, therefore, that from the second century to 
the present Galatians has been generally accepted as written 
by Paul and as constituting, therefore, a first-hand source of 


, 
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knowledge concerning his life, his controversies, and his con- 
victions. 

Consistently with the general practice of the time, and what 
we find to be the case in respect to other New Testament books, 
there is a considerable period after the writing of the letter in 
which we find traces, indeed, of its influence on other Christian 
writers but no explicit mention of it by the name either of the 
author or of the persons addressed. 


There are certain coincidences of language between Galatians and 
1 Peter, which some writers take to be evidence of a use of Galatians 
by the author of the Petrine epistle. Won Soden (cited by Bigg, 
St. Peter and St. Jude, in Int. Crit. Com. p. 20) finds such relationship 
between 1 Pet. 14#- and Gal. 3%3 47; between 1 Pet. 216 and Gal. 513; 
and between 1 Pet. 3° and Gal. 4%. O. D. Foster, The Literary Rela- 
tions of the First Epistle of Peter, New Haven, 10913, finds a still longer 
list of coincidences, which he ascribes to dependence of 1 Peter on 
Galatians. If, as is probable, we should recognise a dependence of 
x Peter upon Romans (Sanday and Headlam, Com. on Romans, pp. 
LXxIv ff.) it is not improbable that the writer knew Galatians also. 
But the passages cited are not in themselves altogether conclusive 
evidence of such knowledge. : 

Probable reminiscences of the language of Galatians are found in 
Barn. 1098: xotvwynsetc éy x&oty tH TAnoloy cou (Gal. 6°); Clem. 
Rom. 495: 8& thy &y&any, fy goxev meds Huds, td alua aicod Zdwxev 
inte judy "Incots Xerotds 6 xboros Hudv, év OeAnuatt O00, xat chy 
ckexa née ths capxds Hudv xat chy huxyy brie tHv Yuxydy Adv 
(Gal. 14). Clearer parallels appear in Polyc. Phil. 323: TladAov . . . 
8s xat altds buiv 2ypapey emtotoAdke, cic Ao édy éEyxbrtyte, dSuvpcecbe 
otxodoustcbat etic thy Sobcicav butv alottv, Fro eott untne mévtwv 
Suayv (Gal. 428); Phil. 51, ef36ce¢ ody Ste Bed ob puxrnelterar (Gal. 67; 
note the coincidence of the anarthrous @c6¢ in both cases, and cf. 
com. 1. ¢.); Phil. 12%: qui credituri sunt in Dominum nostrum et Deum 
Jesum Christum et in ipsius patrem qui resuscitavit eum a mortuis 
(Gal. 11); Just. Mart. Dial. 0951: émxatkeatos yao etontat (sc. 
Mouofs) m&> S¢ obx guudver gy tois yeyeauuévors gv tH. BrBAl 
Too vouou tod nothoa aitk (Gal. 31°; Lxx read: év m&oty tots Abyors 
tov vouou tobtou nothoat adtotdc). For other possible influences of the 
letters on early Christian literature, cf. Charteris, Canoniciiy, pp. 
233 f.; Gregory, Canon and Text, pp. 201 f.; Moff. Introd. p. 107. 


As early as about the middle of the second century there 
existed lists of the letters of Paul, in which Galatians is included. 
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From Tertullian, Adv. Marc. V, and from Epiph. Haer. XLII, we 
learn that Marcion accepted ten epistles of Paul, though somewhat 
modifying their text. These ten were Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Romans, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Laodiceans (Ephesians?), Colossians, 
Philippians, and Philemon. Both writers name them in the same 
order except that Epiphanius puts Philemon before Philippians. The 
agreement of a free-lance such as Marcion with the orthodox party is 
more significant of the state of early Christian opinion than would be 
its acceptance by either alone. Marcion’s reference to the Epistle to 
the Galatians is apparently the first extant mention of it by name. 

The Muratorian Canon, which Gregory (09. cit., p. 129) dates about 
170 A.D. and most others before 200 A. D. at latest (for different opinions 
see Jiilicher, Ein/.2, p. 146) includes Galatians among the epistles of 
Paul. 


From about 175 A.D. quotations from the epistle with cita- 
tion of it by name, or express quotation of its language are 
found. 


Trenzus quotes Gal. 4% ° expressly ascribing it to Paul (Haer. 3. 65), 
and 31° 44, 5, speaking of these passages as in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. (Haer. 3. 7%, 163; 5. 21!). See Charteris, of. cit., p. 235. 

Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 315, says that “‘Paul writing to the 
Galatians says, texvia wou os m&dty ddivw, &yors 08 wooqwOf Kotard¢ éy 
butv” (Gal. 4%). 

Origen, Con. Celsum, v.*4, quotes Celsus as saying that men who 
differ widely among themselves, and in their quarrels inveigh most 
shamefully against one another, may all be heard saying, ‘“‘The world 
is crucified to me and I to the world”: gua xdcu0¢g éotabewron, xdya 
t@ xdcym (Gal. 6"). 


From the end of the second century quotations from our 
epistle are frequent, and no question of its Pauline authorship 
was raised until the nineteenth century. Even since that time 
few scholars have doubted it. 


To Bruno Bauer apparently belongs the distinction of being the 
first person to question the genuineness of Galatians.* In opposition 


* Edward Evanson, an English deist previously a clergyman of the Church of England, 
in his work on the Dissonance of our Four Generally Received Evangelists, 1792, directing his 
criticism especially against the fourth gospel, denied also the genuineness of Romans, Ephe- 
sians, and Colossians, and expressed doubts about Philippians, Titus, and Philemon, but 
raised no question about Galatians. Cf. Sief. Kom. p. 26; Knowling, Testimony of St. 
Paul to Christ, p. 38. Steck, Galaterbrief, p. 4, seems to be in error in saying that Evanson 
embraced in his denial all the books of the New Testament with the possible exception of 
Luke. I have not myself seen Evanson. 
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to the well-known view of F. C. Baur and the Tiibingen school that 
the chief factor in the production of the genuine literary remains of 
the apostolic age was the controversy between the judaistic party 
in the church and the opposing liberal tendency represented by Paul, 
and that Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and Romans were the prod- 
ucts on the Pauline side of this conflict, B. Bauer in his Kritik der 
paulinischen Briefe, Berlin, 1850-52, assigned practically all the books 
of the New Testament, including all the so-called letters of Paul, to 
the second century. But, like Evanson before him, Bauer found no 
followers. 

In 1882 Professor A. D. Loman of Amsterdam began the publication 
of a series of Essays in Theologisch Tijdschrift under the title ‘Ques- 
tiones Pauline,” in which, though recognising the existence of Paul, of 
whom we gain our most trustworthy knowledge in the ‘‘ we-sections” 
of Acts, he maintained that we have no letters from Paul, and that 
all the letters accepted by Baur are in reality attempts to present an 
idealised Paul. 

A. Pierson, who in 1878 had incidentally expressed doubts of the 
genuineness of the Epistle to the Galatians, in 1886 joined with S. A. 
Naber in a volume entitled, Verisimilia: Laceram conditionem Novi 
Testaments exemplis illustrarunt et ab origine repetierunt. They ex- 
plained all the New Testament books as the result of a Christian 
working-over of books produced originally by a liberal school of Jewish 
thought. The Pauline epistles in particular are the product of the 
editorial work of a certain Paulus Episcopus of the second century. 

Rudolf Steck, in Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Echtheit untersucht, 
Berlin, 1888, maintains the historicity of the apostle Paul, but holds 
that like Jesus he wrote nothing. The four principal letters ascribed 
to Paul he maintains to have been written in the order: Romans, 
1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, by the Pauline School, the 
last being based upon the earlier ones. 

Van Manen at first vigorously opposed the views of Loman, but 
later himself advocated similar opinions. In his article “Paul,” in 
Encyc. Bib. vol. III, col. 3603 ff., he contends that “we possess no 
epistles of Paul’’ (col. 3631), “and various reasons lead us so far as 
the canonical text [of Galatians] is concerned to think of a Catholic 
adaptation of a letter previously read in the circle of the Marcionites, 
although we are no longer in a position to restore the older form” 
(col. 3627). 


It is no longer necessary to discuss these views at length. 
They belong already to the history of opinion rather than to 
living issues. Outside the limited circle of the writers named 
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above and a very few others* they have won no adherents either 
in England or America or on the Continent. The verdict of 
Germany as expressed by H. J. Holtzmann is accepted by 
scholars generally. “For ten years a determined effort was 
made by Holland and Switzerland to ascribe all of the epistles 
of Paul as not genuine to the second century. This attempt 
has found no support from German theology” (New World, 


June, 1894, p. 215). 


The student who is interested may consult the works above referred 
to for the views of the writers themselves, and for criticism of their 
views: Zahn, ZRWRL, 1889, pp. 451-466; Gloel, Die jtingste Kritik 
des Galaierbriefes, Erlangen, 1890; Schmidt, Der Galaterbrief im Feuer 
der neuesten Kritik, Leipzig, 1892; Godet, Introduction to the Epistles 
of St. Paul, 1894, pp. 230 ff.; Knowling, Witness of the Epistles, Lon- 
don, 1892, chap. III; and Testimony of St. Paul to Christ, New York, 
1905, Preface and Lectures I and III; Schmiedel, article, “‘Galatians,”’ 
in Encyc. Bib. vol. II, cols. 1617-1623; Clemen, Paulus, Giessen, 1904, 
vol. I, pp. 6-42; Lake, Earlier Episiles of St. Paul, London, 1911, chap. 
VII; cf. also literature referred to by Moff. Introd., p. 107, Knowl- 
ing, and Schmiedel, op. cit. 


Modern criticism as represented by scholars of all schools of 
thought, with the few exceptions noted, ratifies the tradition 
of centuries that the letter to the Galatians was written, as it 
claims to have been, by Paul, the Christian apostle of the first 
century. The internal evidence of the letter, with the vivid 
disclosure of a commanding personality and a tense and in- 
tensely interesting situation, and the correspondence of that 
situation with that which is reflected in the other literature 
professing to come from the same author and period, supple- 
mented by the external evidence, rather meagre though it is, 
furnish no ground or occasion, indeed, for any other opinion. 


* J. Friedrich, Die Unechtheit des Galaterbriefs, 1891; Kalthoff, Die Entstehung des Christen- 
thums, 1904; Johnson, Antiqua Mater, 1887; Robertson, Pagan Christs. Cf. Knowling and 
Clemen, of. cit. 4 
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VII. ANALYSIS OF THE LETTER. 


I. IntrRopwction. 1119, 


1. Salutation, including assertion of Bus writer’s apos- 
tolic authority 11-5. 

2. Expression of indignant surprise at the threatened 
abandonment of his teaching by the Galatians, in 
which is disclosed the occasion of the letter 1°-!°. 


II. PrrRsoNAL PorTION OF THE LETTER. 


The general theme established by proving the apostle’s 
independence of all human authority and direct 
relation to Christ: 1!—27!, 

1. Proposition: Paul received his gospel not from men. 
but immediately from God 11 1, 

2. Evidence substantiating the preceding assertion of 
his independence of human authority drawn frora 
various periods of his life 113-271. 

a. Evidence drawn from his life before his conver- 
sion) 1! 14, 

6. Evidence drawn from the circumstances of his 
conversion and his conduct immediately there- 
alter 1°17, 

c. Evidence drawn from a visit to Jerusalem three 
years after his conversion 118-20, 

d. Evidence drawn from the period of his stay in 
Syria and Cilicia 121-4, 

e. Evidence drawn from his conduct on a visit to 
Jerusalem fourteen years after the preceding 
one'2!=e; 

jf. Evidence drawn from his conduct in resisting 
Peter at Antioch 2-4, 

g. Continuation and expansion of his address at 
Antioch so stated as to be for the Galatians, 
also an exposition of the gospel which he 
preached 215-21, 
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If. RerFrutatory Portion OF THE LETTER. 


The doctrine that men, both Jews and Gentiles, become 


al 


acceptable to God through faith rather than by works 

of law, defended by refutation of the arguments of 

the judaisers, and chiefly by showing that the “heirs 
of Abraham” are such by faith, not by works of 

law. Chaps. 3, 4. 

Appeal to the early Christian experience of the 
Galatians 31-5, 

Argument from the faith of Abraham, refuting the 
contention of his opponents that only through 
conformity to law could men become “sons of 
Abraham” 36-9, 


. Counter argument, showing that those whose stand- 


ing is fixed by law are by the logic of the legalists 
under the curse of the law 319-14, 


. Argument from the irrevocableness of a covenant 


and the priority of the covenant made with 
Abraham to the law, to the effect that the coven- 
ant is still in force 31-8, 


. Answer to the objection that the preceding argu- 


ment leaves the law without a reason for: being 
eet : 


. Characterisation of the condition under law and, in 


contrast with it, the condition since faith came: 
then we were held in custody under law; now we 
are all sons of God, heirs of the promise 3”-%, 


. Continuation of the argument for the inferiority of 


the condition under law, with the use of the illus- 
tration of guardianship 41-7. 


. Description of the former condition of the Galatians 


as one of bondage to gods not really such, and 
exhortation to them not to return to that state 
Aca: 


. Affectionate appeal to the Galatians to enter fully 


into their freedom from law, referring to their 
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former enthusiastic reception of the apostle and 
affection for him 41-0, 

1o. A supplementary argument, based on an allegorical 
use of the story of the two sons of Abraham, and 
intended to convince the Galatians that they are 
joining the wrong branch of the family 4?!-*1. 


IV. Hortatory PortTIoN OF THE LETTER. 5!-6% 


1. Exhortations directly connected with the doctrine 
of the letter 51—6°. 
a. Appeal to the Galatians to stand fast in their free- 
dom in Christ 51-1”. 
6. Exhortation not to convert their liberty in Christ 
into an occasion for yielding to the impulse of 
the flesh 513-6, 
c. Exhortation to restore those who fall, and to bear 
one another’s burdens 61°. 
2. Exhortations having a less direct relation to the 
principal subject of the epistle 68-1, 


V. CoNcLUSION OF THE LETTER. 61-18 
1. Final warning against the judaisers 6'-1, 
2. Appeal enforced by reference to his own sufferings 6'”. 
3. Final benediction 618. 


VIII. THE TEXT. 


Accepting in general the principles of Westcott and Hort, 
the author of this commentary has diligently examined the 
available evidence for the text of Galatians in the light of those 
principles. The result has naturally been the acceptance for 
the most part of the Westcott and Hort text; yet in a few cases 
the evidence has seemed to require the adoption of a different 
reading from that preferred by those eminent scholars. 

The evidence has been gained almost wholly from Tischen- 
dorf, Novum Testamentum Grace, ed. oct. crit. maj. Leipzig, 
1872. Use has also been made of Souter, Novum Testamentum 
Grece, Oxford, 1910, and, for the ms. H., of the reproductions 
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of it by Omont, Robinson, and Lake. See below, p. Ixxvi. The 
notation is that of Gregory as found in Die griechischen Hand- 
schriften des Neuen Testaments, Leipzig, 1908. 

The epistle is found in whole or in part in twenty-one uncial 
manuscripts, being complete in sixteen of them. The five 
instances in which it is incomplete are noted in the following 
list: 


SN. Codex Sinaiticus. Fourth century. In Imperial Li- 
brary, Petrograd. Edited by Tischendorf, 1862; 
photographic reproduction by H. and K. Lake, Ox- 
ford, 1911. 


A. Codex Alexandrinus. Fifth century. In British Mu- 
seum, London. Edited by Woide, 1786; N. T. por- 
tion by Cowper, 1860; Hansell, 1864; in photo- 
graphic facsimile, by E. Maunde Thompson, 1879; 
and again in photographic simile by F. G. Kenyon 
in 1909. 


B. Codex Vaticanus. Fourth century. In Vatican Library, 
Rome. Photographic facsimile by Cozza-Luzi, 1889; 
and a second issued by the Hoepli publishing house, 
1904. 


~C. Codex Ephremi Rescriptus. Fifth century. In National 
Library, Paris. As its name implies, it is a palimp- 
sest, the text of the Syrian Father Ephrem being 
written over the original biblical text. New Testa- 
ment portion edited by Tischendorf, 1843. Con- 
tains Gal. 171, evra to the end, except that certain 
leaves are damaged on the edge, causing the loss of 
a few words. So e.g. jos or EfAot, Gal. 52°, 


Dr, Codex Claromontanus. Sixth century. In National 
Library, Paris. Greek-Latin. Edited by Tischen- 
dorf, 1852. 


Er. Codex Sangermanensis. Ninth century. In Petro- 
grad. Greek-Latin. A copy, not very good, of 
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Codex Claromontanus. Wence not cited in the 
evidence. 


F. Codex Augiensis. Ninth century. In Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Greek-Latin. Edited by Scrivener, 
1859. Closely related to Codex Bernerianus. See 
Gregory, Textkritik, pp. 113 f. 


Fs, Codex Parisiensis Coislinianus I. Seventh century. 
In National Library, Paris. Edited by Tischendorf 
in Mon. Sac. Ined. 1846. Contains Gal. 47) ”. 


Ge. Codex Bernerianus. Ninth century. In Royal Li- 
brary, Dresden. Greek-Latin. Edited by Mat- 
thei, 1791; photographic reproduction issued by the 
Hiersemann publishing house, Leipzig, 1909. 


H. Sixth century. The fragments of this ms. are scattered 
in six European libraries. The portion at Athos 
contains Gal. 1!-4 217; that in the Imperial Library 
at Petrograd Gal. 14-19 29-14; that in the National 
Library in Paris Gal. 43°55. The portions known 
at that time were published by Tischendorf in Mon. 
Sac. Ined. Bd. VIII; Duchesne published the Athos 
and Paris fragments in Archives des Missons sc. et 
lit. Ser. III, vol. 3, pp. 420-429, Paris, 1876; and 
H. Omont published the entire ms. as then known 
(forty-one leaves) in Notice sur un trés ancien manu- 
scrit grec en onciales des épitres de Saint Paul, con- 
servé @ la Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 1889; which 
is republished in Notices et Extraits des manuscrits 
de la Bibliothéque Nationale, vol. 33, pp. 145-192, 
Paris, 1890. From the offset on opposite leaves J. A. 
Robinson published sixteen pages of the ms., in- 
cluding Gal. 427-89 58-10, in Texts and Studies, vol. III, 
No. 3, Cambridge, 1895. Kirsopp Lake reproduced 
the Athos fragments in facsimile and a transcribed 
text in Facsimiles of the Athos Fragment of Codex H 
of the Pauline Epistles, Oxford, 1905. The citations 
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of the text in this commentary are made from the 
publications of Omont, Robinson, and Lake. 


K. Codex Mosquensis. Ninth century. In Moscow. 


L. Codex Angelicus. Ninth century. In Angelica Library 
in Rome. 


Nr. Codex Petropolitanus. Ninth century. In Imperial 
Library, Petrograd. Contains Gal. 512-64. 


P. Codex Porphyrianus. Ninth century. In Imperial Li- 
> brary, Petrograd. Published by Tischendorf in 
Mon. Sac. Ined. Bd. V, 1865. 


W. Eighth or ninth century. At the monastery of the 
Laura on Mt. Athos; unpublished. See Gregory, 
Textkritik, p. 94; Kenyon, Textual Criticism of N. T. 
Pp. 120. 


\ 


056. Tenth century. In National Library, Paris. See 
Gregory, Textkritik, p. 296, No. 19, p. 1047. 


062. Fourth or fifth century. In Damascus. Contains only 
Gal. 41-5". See Gregory, Textkritik, p. 1047. 


075. Tenth century. In National Library, Athens. See 
Gregory, Textkritik, p. 309, No. 382, p. 1061. 


0142. Tenth century. In Royal Library, Munich. See 
Gregory, Textkritik, p. 267, No. 46, p. 1081. 


o150. Tenthcentury. In Patmos. See Gregory, Textkritik, 
p. 311, No. 413, p. 1081. 


orsr. Twelfth century. In Patmos. See Gregory, Text- 
kritik, p. 311, Nos. 1 and 14, p. 108r. 


The text of the last seven mss. was not available for use in 
the text-critical notes of this commentary. 

Of the approximately six hundred cursive manuscripts swiich 
contain the epistle in whole or in part, almost all of them in 
whole, Tischendorf cites the evidence of sixty-six, manifestly, 
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however, for the most part only when they sustain the readings 
of the more ancient authorities, and some of them only once 
or twice. These sixty-six are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5*, 6, 10, 31, 32, 33, 39, 
42, 88, 93, IOI, 102, 103, 104, 122, 181, 205, 206, 209, 216, 218, 
234, 242, 263, 309, 314, 319, 322, 323, 326, 327, 328, 330, 336, 
350, 424”, 429, 431, 436, 440, 442, 450, 460, 462, 463, 464, 479, 
489, 605, 618, 642, 1905, 1906, 1908, IQII, 1912, 1913, 1924, 
1927, 1944, 1955, 2125. 

The readings for which Tischendorf cites these mss. are 
almost exclusively such as would be classed as pre-Syrian by 
Westcott and Hort. The attestation of the rival reading is in 
most cases either exclusively Syrian, or Western and Syrian. 
The pre-Syrian element is most clearly marked in the following 
six mss.: 

31 (Tdf. 37) the so-called Leicester Codex. Fifteenth cen- 
tury. At Leicester, England. Described by J. Rendel Harris 
in The Origin of the Leicester Codex of the New Testament, Lon- 
don, 1887. 

33 (Tdf. 17). Ninth or tenth century. In National Library, 
Paris. Called by Eichhorn “the queen of the cursives.” Cited 
by Tischendorf in Galatians more frequently than any other 
cursive. Contains the Prophets as well as Gospels, Acts, Cath. 
Epp. and Paul. 

424 (Tdf. Paul 67). Eleventh century. In Vienna. It is 
in the corrections of the second hand (424?) that the pre-Syrian 
element especially appears. See Westcott and Hort, Inirod. 
§ 212, p. 155. 

436 (Tdf. 80). Eleventh century. In the Vatican Library, 
Rome. 

442 (Tdf. 73). Thirteenth century. In Upsala. 

1908 (Tdf. 47). Eleventh century. In Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. 

The estimate of the testimony of certain groups of manu- 
scripts which one gains from a study of the text of Galatians is 
in general quite in accordance with the value which Westcott 


a * But according to Gregory, Textkritik, p. 295, this ms. does not contain any part of Gala- 
ans. 3 
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and Hort ascribe to these groups in the Pauline epistles in 
general. 

In the following one hundred and two instances (which in- 
clude, it is believed, all except those in which either the varia- 
tion or its attestation is unimportant) 8 and B agree and 


are supported by various groups of other uncials: 14 19 16, 18, 2 
24, 5 (2)*, 6, 8, 9 (2), 10, 11, 12, 138, 14 (3), 16 (4), 18 3), 2, 6, 8, 10, 12, 18, 16, 


RiG2), 929, 22) 28) (2), 24, 29 (2) 4? 4, 6 (2), 7 (2), 8 (2), 14, 15 (3), 17 (2), 18, 19, 21, 
25, 26, 30 (2), 31 5} (5), 4, 7 (2), 10 (2), 12, 13, 14 (2), 15, 17, 19, 20 (2), 21, 28 (2), 
24, 25 61 (2), 3, 8), 9, 10, 12 (2), 18, 14(2), 15, 16, 17, Jpn 912 nroev, 
which is the reading of NBDFG 39, 442, is undoubtedly 
an error, though manifestly very ancient. In 6 transcrip- 
tional probability is against Sidkwyra, the reading of 
SBD, but intrinsic probability is strongly in its favour. In 
nearly half the remaining instances internal evidence, chiefly 
transcriptional probability, is clearly on the side of the reading 
of NB; in a considerable number of cases the external attesta- 
tion of the rival reading is so weak as to leave no room for 
doubt that the reading of NB is the original; in no case other 
than the two named is there any strong evidence for the read- 
ing opposed to that of NB. 

- § and B agree in supporting a reading unsupported by other 
uncials whose text is available in eight passages, viz., 37: 1% 14 
4% 18 19 521 610 In 49 8 and B stand quite alone. In 37 
their reading is found also in early fathers, in 3“ in two ancient 
versions, Syr. (psh.) and Aeth., but in no other Greek manu- 
script so far as noted. In the other passages their reading is 
supported by good cursives. Of the eight passages the NB 
reading is unquestionably correct in 61°; almost unquestionably 
wrong in 48; in all the other instances it is accepted or given the 
preference by Westcott and Hort, and doubtless rightly, except 
in 4°, where dovAevoat seems clearly to be a corruption of the 
original text. 

8 and B are opposed to one another in forty-four instances. 
In sixteen of these 8 is accompanied by A and by either C or P 
or both, and B is accompanied by FG (once G only) or D, 


* Figures in parentheses indicate the number of instances within the verse. 
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sometimes by both. The sixteen passages are 1% 1 15 17, 18; 
2% 14, 20 Ald, 23, 25, 28 526 62, 7%, 18, Tried by internal evidence 
neither group can be said to be uniformly superior to the other. 
The reading of 8A (C) (P) is preferred by Westcott and Hort 
in twelve of the sixteen instances; viz. in 13 1 17, 18 26, 20 425, 28 
526 62 7, 18, Their judgment seems open to question in refer- 
ence to 1! 26 48, but in the other nine cases there seems no 
reason for doubt. 

In seven instances SACP, and in two instances NAP (C 
being lacking), are accompanied also by DFG, and B stands 
opposed to them supported by good cursives (33, 424”), versions 
or fathers, but by no weighty uncial authority. These nine 
passages are 14% 918, 16.919) 2 cg 18 In five or these 
passages the B reading is probably the original. In 6% West- 
cott and Hort are clearly right in accepting the reading of B 
without alternative. In all the rest they give both readings, 
one in the text, the other in the margin, preferring the SAC 
reading in four of the passages. 

In the remaining nineteen cases in which 8 and B are op- 
posed to one another the division of evidence varies greatly. 
The B reading seems clearly preferable in 12 31% 28 (els 
éoré év XpioT@ "Inood) 6% 17; the 8 reading in 43 4% (a\N) 
42 (uév). In the other cases neither is clearly the orig- 
inal, but the B reading is probably so in 18 (evayyeAi{nrar) 
gi6 398 (mavTEs) 475 51,20 (HOS) 618; the & reading in 5}. 
In 18 (bptv) 3% 520 (€puf/ar), perhaps neither is original. 

On the whole it appears that when 8 and B support different 
readings ACP are much more likely to be associated with &, 
and DFG somewhat more likely to be with B. Thus A agrees 
with 8 thirty times, with B seven times; C agrees with 8 
twenty-one times, with B nine times; P agrees with 8 twenty- 
eight times, with B five times. D agrees with 8 nineteen 
times, with B twenty times. FG agree with § sixteen times, 
with B twenty-two times. There is a slight preponderance of 
probability in favour of a reading of § supported by A and 
either C or P as against the rival reading of B with its various 
support; but a reading of § without at least two of the group 
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ACP is very rarely original. The SACP group is stronger 
without the support of DFG than with it. In the instances in 
which the cursive 33 is quoted it agrees with 8 eight times, 
with B ten times. It is almost invariably on the side of the 
more probable reading, but it is possible that the record would 
be somewhat different if it had been cited in all the forty-four 
cases in which § and B are on opposite sides, 

It is not within the scope of this commentary to discuss the 
textual theory of Von Soden, nor has it been judged practicable 
to cite the evidence which he has assembled in addition to that 
of Tischendorf. His text of Galatians differs all told in forty- 
six readings from that of Westcott and Hort. But this number 
gives an exaggerated impression of the real difference between 
the two texts. Of the forty-six instances of disagreement one 
(6 odpé, 517) is the result of a palpable misprint in Von Soden. 
Nine are differences in the spelling of a word as, e. g., by the 
addition or omission of y movable. Three pertain to order of 
words, not affecting the sense. In eleven Westcott and Hort 
and Von Soden adopt the same reading, but Westcott and 
Hort admit an alternative reading which Von Soden ignores 
(18 15 21 26, 13, 21 423 56 61, 4,18). Tn eleven Von Soden adopts (in 
ten cases without alternative, in one with alternative) the read- 
ing to which Westcott and Hort give their second preference: 
viz., in 14 Tepd for Umdp; in 319 ob for ay; in 3% é« ydpou Hy av 
for év vduw ay Fv; in 49 dovdevew for dovr€doaL; in 4° dud THs 
for 67; in 4% duets... éoré for juets .. . eouev; in 5% 
pes, EMNoe for Epis, EMAos; in 62 TOU ypLoTOU for TOD ypLOTOU 
[Inood]; in 52% xaé in brackets for xaé in the margin. In 
eleven cases Von Soden adopts a reading which is not recog- 
nised by Westcott and Hort and involves more than spelling 
or order of words, viz., in 18 evayyedi{nrat for evayyedionrar; 
in 3% ovyKexNeo pero. for curkdeduevor; in 4% ydp for dé; 
in 43° KAnpovounon for KAnpovounoe; in 69 ékkax@mev for 
évkak@pev; in 517 dé for Yap; in 6° éyouer for éywuer; in 
31 adds [ev byir] after éoravpwuevos; in 4?" [wdvrwr] after 
LyntTnp; in 5% [povor] after POdvor; and in 61” kupiov before 
*Ingov. With the exception of 5%! none of these differences 
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affects the meaning of the passage further than in the shade of 
the thought or explicitness of expression. 

In a number of instances the reading adopted by Von Soden 
had before the publication of his text already been adopted 
for the present work in preference to that of Westcott and Hort. 
So, e. 8 in 18 evayyedienrat, 244 odyi, 32 éx vepou, 4° dovAevery, 
428 duels . . . €or. 

An Loawaritis of the whole series fails to disclose any cea 
and constant principle underlying the text of Von Soden. 
But it is evident that he gives to B much less weight than do 
Westcott and Hort, rates NAC higher than they do, yet puts 
DFG still higher, and even at times prefers a reading supported 
by KLP to its rival supported by all the other uncials. 

For a discussion of the evidence of the ancient versions and 
the fathers the reader is referred to the standard treatises on 
Textual Criticism, such as Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Tes- 
taments, vol. II, Leipzig, 1902; Canon and Text of the New Tes- 
tament, New York, 1907; Kenyon, Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament?, London, 1912. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


I. INTRODUCTION (1?-19), 


1. Salutation, including the assertion of the writer’s 
apostolic commission (1-5), 


The apostle Paul, writing to the churches of Galatia (who 
had received the gospel from him, but were already, under 
the influence of preachers who held a different type of Christian 
thought, on the point of abandoning the gospel as Paul had 
taught it to them to accept the teachings of these other preach- 
ers), affirms in the very salutation of the letter his direct com- 
mission as an apostle from Jesus Christ and God the Father, 
making mention also in this connection, doubtless as against 
the declaration or insinuation of his opponents that only a per- 
sonal follower of Jesus could be an apostle, of the fact that the 
Christ still lives, having been raised from the dead by the 
Father. Invoking upon them grace and peace from God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, he adds to this usual element 
of his epistolary salutation a characterisation of Jesus Christ, 
emphasising his mission of Saviour of men from their sins, as 
against the conception of law as the means of salvation, which 
the preachers who had succeeded him in Galatia held. 

Paul, an apostle, not from men nor through man, but through 
Jesus Christ and God the Father who raised him from the dead, and 
all the brethren that are with me, to the churches of Galatia: *grace 
to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘who gave himself for our sins, that he might deliver us out of 
the present evil age, according to the will of our God and Father, 
‘to whom be the glory for ever. Amen. 
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1, Tladdos amrdoronos, “Paul an apostle.” By the addition 
of the word amdoroXos to his name, at the very opening of the 
epistle Paul claims to be one who is divinely commissioned to 
preach the gospel of Christ and authorised to plant Christianity. 
The apostleship as.conceived by him involved the idea of the 
church cecumenical, Christianity as an organic whole, not sim- 
ply isolated centres of effort, and of divine appointment in rela- 
tion to it. To the apostles was committed the task of laying 
the foundations of the church (1 Cor. 3% 1° Eph. 32°) and among 
those who were endowed with the gifts of the Spirit for the 
building up of the church they constituted the highest rank 
(1 Cor., chap. 12, esp. v. %; cf. Eph. 4 ”). These facts gave 
to them a responsibility and right above that of any other class 
in the church. While this was apparently generally recognised 
there was much controversy over the question to whom this 
responsibility and right belonged. In Paul’s view they belonged 
neither exclusively to any individual nor to a college of apostles 
as such. The function of the apostle, neither limited on the 
one side to a local church, nor extended on the other to the 
whole world, was defined as respects each apostle or group of 
apostles by the divine commission which made them apos- 
tles. See Rom. 1!5, in which S. and H. rightly translate 
év maow tois évecw “among all the Gentiles”; 1 Cor. 9; 
but esp. Gal. 28. Respecting the origin of the apostolic 
order or class, the qualifications, rights, and responsibilities of 
an apostle, and the limitations of his authority, see detached 
note on ’AmrdoToXos, p. 363. It is evident from what follows 
in the epistle both that Paul’s representation of the~ con- 
tent of the gospel had been declared to be incorrect by those 
who had visited Galatia since Paul was there, and that they 
had denied his right to assume the function or claim the rights 
of an apostle. This denial Paul meets, in the very salutation 
with which the letter opens, by the affirmation of his apostle- 
ship, which he claims to possess not to the exclusion of others, 
but along with others; note the absence of the article before 
améotonos and cf. 117 2%. The title is certainly not here, and 
probably not in the salutation of any of his letters, a mere title 
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of dignity, but involves an assertion, the maintenance of which 
is essential to the purpose of the letter. Cf. 1 Cor. 11 2 Cor. 1! 
Rom. 1! 1 Thes. 2$, etc. 

ovK am cd peorey ovde 80 avOperov “ not from men nor 
through man.” The first phrase denies that Paul’s apostleship 
had a human source, the second that it had come to him through 
a human channel, by human agency. Paul claims not only to be 
an apostle, but to have an apostleship which is in no sense in- 
direct, dependent, or secondary. This fact is important for the 
understanding of the whole personal portion of the letter. It is 
evident that his opponents were substantially in agreement with 
Paul himself in holding that the right of self-directed presenta- 
tion of the gospel, and the laying of foundations, belonged to the 
apostles as a definite class in the church. Apparently, also, 
they held respecting apostles much the same view which Acts 
171, 22 represents Peter as holding respecting the Eleven, viz.: 
that authority to add to the number lay with the Jerusalem 
church. With this idea of the basis on which additions to the 
Eleven were to be made they apparently associated the view 
that any one whose teaching differed from that of the Jerusalem 
church, in which the influence of James and the Twelve was 
dominant, was either an altogether unauthorised and false 
teacher, or a renegade associate or representative of the Twelve 
and a perverter of the true teaching; in either case no true 
apostle. It is not wholly clear in which class Paul’s critics had 
placed him. But the nature of his reply, in which he denies 
with emphasis any kind of dependence on men in general (1! #4), 
or the apostles in particular (11* 17), combined with the facts 
mentioned in 118-4 in themselves considered, makes it probable 
that his opponents looked upon him, not indeed as having been 
commissioned as an apostle by the Twelve, but as one who hav- 
ing received instruction from them had perverted their teach- 
ing, and thereby deprived himself of all right as a Christian 
teacher. His claim to be an apostle they would doubtless have 
treated as wholly groundless. This denial of authority he an- 
swers, not as Barnabas or Mark might have done, with the 
assertion that he was true to the teaching of the Twelve, but 
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by affirming that he possessed an independent apostleship, neither 
derived from a human source nor through a human channel. 


The preposition dxé expresses source in its simplest and most general 
form; hence it is the most natural preposition to use to express clearly 
the idea of source as distinguished from that of agency expressed by 8t&. 
By otx &x’ . . . d&vOpdmou the apostle denies definitely and specifically 
that either the source or the agency of his apostleship was human. 

The phrase ot &n’ dvOetinuy is evidently qualitative, denying human 
origin in the broadest possible way without of itself directing the mind 
to any particular persons. Even the generic plural with the article, 
ot &vOowxor, is used very freely in N.T., not to denote the totality 
of the race, but in reference to any group of men thought of as actually 
existing, though unnamed and unidentified. See Mt. 51% 16 19 61, 15 
Rom. 1418 1 Cor. 17° Col. 2% #. But the noun without the article is more 
clearly and emphatically qualitative, being nearly equivalent in the 
genitive to the adjective “human,” or with 2§ or éxé to the phrase 
“of human origin.” See Rom. 118, né&cav ... ddixlav dvOedzuy, 
“every form of human iniquity”; 1 Cor. 25, wh . . . év coglg dvOpdtwy 
GAD’ év Suvdwer Oe0d, “ not in human wisdom but in divine power”; also 
Phil. 27 Mt. 159 21% *. It is in this broad sense that Paul uses the 
phrase here. Yet vv. ‘17 leave no doubt that in using it he has 
especially in mind the primitive apostles, or the Christian church in 
Jerusalem, in which they were the dominant influence, it being from 
this source that his opponents would hold that he ought to have derived 
his apostleship in order to make it valid. In like manner, although 
the singular is much less commonly used with qualitative force than 
the plural, 0038 &’ dvOeanou is probably to be taken simply as denying 
human agency, and is better translated “through man” than “through 
aman.” Cf. Acts 1729 Rom. 1% 35 Gal. 11) 1 28, 

Though it is evidently no part of the apostle’s purpose in this verse 
to set forth his conception of the nature or mission of Christ, yet his 
language indirectly and partially reflects his thought on that subject. 
The antithesis between 0838 3c’ dvOemxou and d:& ’Iysod Xototod, even 
though to the latter is joined xa 6e00 natpéc, and the very fact of the 
close association of “Incod Xotctod with Geo xateéd¢ after the one 
preposition 8&, combine to indicate that Paul distinguished Jesus 
Christ from men; not indeed in the sense that he denied that he was 
man (cf. 1 Cor. 15%), but that this term did not state the whole, or 
even the most important truth about him. Even had Paul believed 
that his apostleship came from God through his fellow apostles, he 
could never have written od3% 3: dvOpdmou, &AAa Bide tay drootérwy 
xat Geod matpds, or even dAA& Std tH &xootéAwy xat ard Oe0d xatpbs. 
See detached note on [lathe as applied to God, p. 384, and on The 
Titles and Predicates of Jesus, p. 392. 
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The change from the plural, dvOpdémwy, to the singular, évOpumou, is 
probably purely stylistic, it being natural to think of a possible human 
source of authority as composed of a group of men, and of the agent 
of its transmission as a single person. The plural may, indeed, be in 
some measure due to the fact that the source of authority which he 
had particularly in mind to deny was a group, the apostles. But there 
is no corresponding explanation of the singular. Zahn interprets o03% 
3’ &yOewmou as a denial of a charge that he had received his apostleship 
through a certain unnamed person, most probably Barnabas. But 
this view overlooks the fact that Paul is here denying, not that he 
received his apostleship in the way in which they alleged he had, but 
that he had obtained it as they alleged he (not having been one of the 
original group) must have received it if it were genuine. They did not 
say, ‘‘ You received your apostleship from men, and through a man, 
therefore it is not genuine,” but ‘‘ You should thus have received it,”’ 
and Paul’s answer is that he received it in a way far above this, which 
made human source and human agency wholly superfluous. 


GAA Sia “Inood Xpicrod Kal Oeod matpds “but through 
Jesus Christ and God the Father.” Three facts are specially 
noticeable in reference to this expression: (1) the use of Sa 
rather than aro, indicating that the apostle is speaking not 
simply of a source of his apostleship between which and him- 
self there intervenes an agent, but of the channel through 
which it came to him, or of the immediate source of it (see on 
meanings of dvd below); (2) the addition of Kal Oeod tratpds to 
*Inoov Xpicrov, showing that he is not thinking simply of the 
agency through which his apostleship came to him, but also 
of the source, than which, being ultimate, there can be no higher; 
(3) the governing of both substantives by the one preposition 
but once expressed, showing that Jesus Christ and God the 
Father are not separated in his mind as sustaining different rela- 
tions to his apostleship, but are conceived of jointly and as sus- 
taining one relation. Taken together, therefore, the whole ex- 
pression bears the meaning “directly from Jesus Christ and 
God the Father.” Had he thought of Christ as the agent and 
God as the source he must have written Oa "Inood Xpiotod Kai 
amo Geod tratpés; if of God and Christ, as jointly source only, 
amo “Inoov Xpicrod nal Geod tatpes, which, however, would 
not have furnished a proper antithesis to 6’ avOperov, since 
it would have left open the possibility of a human channel. 
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At& with the genitive, in addition to its use with reference to spatial 
and temporal relations, expresses means or instrument, which with a 
personal object merges into the idea of agency; but in three ways: (a) 
Expressing mediate agency. This use of the preposition grows natu- 
rally and most directly out of the spatial sense of the preposition 
“through,” the governed substantive being thought of as standing 
between the source of power and the person or thing affected, and as 
transmitting the power. See, e. g., Rom. 1? 51 1 Cor. 2° et freg. (b) 
The idea of mediateness falling into the background or disappearing, 
3& is used with a word denoting that which is at the same time source 
and agent; in such cases, while the preposition itself perhaps expresses 
only agency, the conception of mediateness implying something behind 
the agent is lost, and the fact that the agent is also source is separately 
expressed or implied in the nature of the case. See Th. s. 9. A. 
III x: and such passages as Rom. 11% 1 Cor. 1%. (c) The idea of 
agency merging into that of conditioning cause (viz. that which, though 
not the instrument of the action, or its ultimate source, is necessary 
to its accomplishment), 8:& is used with reference to that which, so to 
speak, stands behind the action and renders it possible. So, e. g., 
Acts 12 Rom. 18 153° 1 Thes. 4?. 

In the phrase &’ dvOpurov, 5t& evidently expresses mediate agency, 
since source is separately expressed by &x’ d&vOpdxwv, and the thought 
of man as a conditioning cause standing behind and rendering possible 
the action by which Paul became an apostle is excluded by the obvious 
nature of the facts. But the 3:& with ’Incod Xprotod, though evi- 
dently suggested by the use of 8&& with dvOpmov, is used rather with 
the second meaning (b). The idea of mediateness is not required by 
any antithetical x6, and in respect to 8200 nateéc, which is also gov- 
erned by this same 8t&, the idea of mediateness is excluded, since it 
can not be supposed that the apostle thinks of a more ultimate source 
than God of which God is the agent.* Nor is it probable that the idea 
of mediateness is present even in respect to ’Inood Xptotod, since 
neither is &xé used with 0c00 nateéc nor is 81% even repeated before it; 
instead the two substantives are closely bound together under the 
government of one preposition, which probably therefore has the same 
force with both of them. The whole phrase && "Inood . . . nated 
is accordingly antithetical not to 8’ dvOedmou only, but to dx’ dvOpdxuwy 
and &’ dvOedmou, being the positive correlative of the negative ox . . . 
&vOodrov. 


Tov éyeipaytos avrov éx vexp@v, “ who raised him from the 
dead.” By this characterisation of God Paul reminds his 


* Cf. Philo, Leg. Alleg. I 4x (13): Ta wév Kai bro Oeod yiverar Kai du’ avTod, Ta 58 Vrd Oeod mév, 
ov 6° avrod S€. He illustrates this general statement by the assertion that the mind of 
man is created both by and through God, the irrational parts of the soul by God but not 
through God, being produced through the reasoning power that rules in the soul. 
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readers, who may have been told that Paul could not be an 
apostle because he was not a follower of Jesus in the flesh, that 
Jesus rose from the dead, and that it was the risen Christ who 
had given him his commission. 


Of the apostle’s motive for adding this expression there have been 
many theories. See a considerable number of them in Sief. That of 
Wies., who regards the reference to the resurrection as intended to sub- 
stantiate on the one hand the superhuman nature and divine sonship 
of Jesus, which is implied in 0838 8’ &v@pdmxo0u and in the association 
of Jesus with the Father, and on the other hand the fatherhood of 
God, intrudes into the sentence a Christological and theological inter- 
est which is quite foreign to its purpose. The words o03& . . . nxatpéc¢ 
undoubtedly reflect incidentally the apostle’s conception of God and 
Christ, but they are themselves introduced for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the main point, Paul’s independent apostleship, and it is wholly 
improbable that the added words, tod éyeloavtoc, etc., were injected 
to confirm the incidentally reflected thought. Sief. himself, taking in 
general the same view, goes beyond probability in supposing that the 
phrase conveys a reference to the resurrection of Christ as that through 
which God manifested his paternal love to the Son in the highest de- 
gree and established him in the full status of Son, this fact being in turn 
the basis on which Paul’s call into the apostleship is made possible. 
The evident emphasis of the sentence upon Paul’s apostleship, its in- 
dependence and its validity, makes it improbable that there underlay 
it, unexpressed, any such elaborate and indirect reasoning. Nor is the 
fact that tod éyelpavtos limits G00 mateds sufficient to set this objec- 
tion aside. Having, according to his usual custom (enforced in this 
case by special reasons) joined the names of Christ and God closely 
together, the only way in which he could then make reference to the 
fact of the resurrection without inconvenient circumlocution was by a 
phrase limiting 6e05 nateéc. A similar objection holds against most 
of the interpretations enumerated by Sief., and against that of Beet, 
who introduces the thought that the Father, when raising Jesus from 
the dead, with a view to the proclamation of the gospel throughout 
the world, was himself taking part personally in the mission of the 
apostles. 

The word éyelow is Paul’s regular term for the raising from the 
dead. He uses it in this sense 35 times, in 10 instances in the active, 
in 25 in the passive (exclusive of Eph. and the pastorals), only twice in 
any other sense (Rom. 13" Phil. 11”). He employs dvfctnus of rising 
from the dead in x Thes. 4% 1° only. In the gospels and Acts both 
terms are used with approximately equal frequency, except that Mt. 
has a decided preference for éyelpw (pass.), using dvlotnut but once, 
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though it appears as a variant in three other passages also. There is 
apparently little or no distinction in thought between the two terms. 

’ The general usage of éyeloew suggests a waking out of sleep, that of 
dvletnut a rising up from a recumbent position, but this distinction 
affects the terms as used of the resurrection from the dead at most 
merely in the outward form of the thought. Both verbs are frequently 
followed by é% vexe@v. For éyelow (act.), see Rom. 4% 8" 10%; (pass.), 
Rom. 6% r Cor. 15120, Only rarely do éx tv vexedv (see 1 Thes. 
110, where, however, AC omit tv and WH. bracket it, and Eph. 5*, a 
quotation from some unidentified source) and éxb tév vexeav (Mt. 14”) 
occur. The omission of the article is probably due to the expression 
being a fixed prepositional phrase. See Slaten, Qualitative Nouns in 
the Pauline Epistles, p. 25, Chicago, 1918. 


2. kar of ovv enol wravtes aderXgpol, “and all the brethren 
that are with me.” The term “brethren” is one which accord- 
ing to Paul’s usage and that of the early Christians generally 
(x Thes. 14 21 1 Cor. 5" 65-8 812, ed freq. in Paul; Jas. 17 1 Pet. 5% 
1 Jn. 3 Rev. 121°; Clem. Rom. 11; Ign. Philad. 5—much less 
frequent in the early fathers than in N. T.) usually meant “‘fel- 
low-Christians.” See below onv.". The fact that it is Paul’s 
usual habit to join with himself in the address of a letter one or 
two of his closest companions and fellow-labourers (see esp. 1 
Cor, r! and cf. 16; 2 Cor. 1! and cf, 134%"; Phil. 11, and'¢f. 4 ; 
Col. 11 and cf. 41% 1 14), the distinction which he apparently 
makes in Phil. 42! 2 between “the brethren with him” and the 
resident Christians, and the fact that a temporary sojourner in 
a place would more naturally refer to the residents of the place 
as “‘those with whom I am staying” or more generally as “ the 
brethren of such a place,” than “the brethren that are with 
me,”’ makes it probable that the phrase here designates not the 
Christians of the place in general (as Wies., Zahn, and Bous. 
maintain), but his fellow-missionaries (so Hilg., Ltft., Ell, 
Sief., Beet). 


The purpose of this association of his companions with himself in 
the writing of the letter does not clearly appear. If the persons thus 
named took any part in the composition of the letter, we are unable 
now to detect their part, or even that they had any such. Even in 
1 Thes. where Paul uses the first person plural in the first two chapters 
and part of the third (cf. Frame on 1. 1) it is probable that while the 
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pronoun at first includes the companions named at the beginning, they 
took no actual part in the composition of the letter, being only in the 
background of his thought, as 218 itself shows. But in Gal. the almost 
uniform use of the first person singular for the author, not only in 
narrative passages (such as 112-1% 21, 22 21-14 413-18) and in those in which 
the pronoun might be supposed to be rhetorically used for the Chris- 
tian believer as such (218-2), but in those in which the writer speaks of 
himself as such, referring to what he is at the moment saying (1* 1. 1, 20 
37 1 17 qt, 12, 16-21 52, 3, 10-12, 16 617), practically excludes the possibility of 
any partnership in the writing of the letter. The first person plural is 
usually “we Jews,” or ‘‘ we Christians.’ Only in 1* * can it be taken 
as an epistolary plural referring to Paul himself (see Dick, Der schrift- 
stellerische Plural bet Paulus, 1900), and even here more probably (see 
on those vv.) as a designation of the apostle and his companions. But 
in 1°, at least, these are apparently referred to, not as with him at the 
moment of writing, but when he was preaching in Galatia; and that 
“the brethren with me”’ here referred to were his companions in Gala- 
tia is rather improbable, since had those who shared with him in the 
preaching of the gospel in Galatia been with the apostle at the moment 
of writing it is likely that, instead of there being no other reference to 
them in the letter than this obscure one, they would have received at 
least as much recognition as in 1 Thes. Paul gives to Timothy and 
Silas. Nor does it seem likely that the brethren here referred to are 
intended to be understood as indorsing the apostle’s statements. The 
mention of them seems rather, as in Paul’s salutations generally, mainly 
at least, an act of courtesy, though doubtless carrying with it the impli- 
cation that the brethren were aware of his-writing the letter, and were 
not averse to being mentioned in it. 

The question who these brethren were is, of course, inseparably con- 
nected with the question where and when the letter was written. If 
it was written to the churches of southern Galatia from Corinth on 
the second missionary journey (see Inirod., pp. xlvii ff.) we can name 
none who were more probably included than Silas and Timothy, 
who were with Paul in Macedonia and Achaia on this journey, his first 
into that region (1 Thes. 1! 3! » § 2 Thes. 11 2 Cor. 119 Acts 171% 14 185). 
If it was written from Antioch between the second and third journeys, 
Timothy or Titus was very likely among those referred to. Both were 
with Paul on the latter journey (2 Cor. 11 2%). Titus had been with 
Paul in Antioch before the writing of this letter (Gal. 2!), perhaps 
about three years before, and was sent by him to Corinth in connection 
with the trouble in the Corinthian church (2 Cor. 2! 13 76 1218), prob- 
ably about three years after the writing of the letter to the Gala- 
tians, if it was written at Antioch; but his movements in the interval 
we can not trace. If it was sent from Ephesus or Macedonia, there is 
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a still wider range of possibilities (x Cor. 11 1! 161-12,17 2 Cor. 11 218 
816-4, That the Galatians knew who were referred to, or would be 
informed by those who bore the letter, is rendered probable by the very 
omission of the names. On the use of the term deAgéc, see on 111. 


tats ékxrAnoias THs Tadarias: “to the churches of Gala- 
tia.”’ On the location of these churches see Introd., p. xxi. 
On the use of the word éxxAnola in N. T. see detached 
note, p. 417. The most notable characteristic of this salutation 
is the total lack of such commendatory words as are found in 
the address of all other Pauline letters (see below). This is 
commonly and doubtless rightly explained as reflecting the 
apostle’s perturbation of mind mingled with indignation against 
the fickle Galatians. Cf. on Gavpata, v. °. 


1 and 2 Thes. are addressed tH éxxAnolg Oescarovixéwy év Oe mater 
xar xvely *Inootd Koetoté, with quay after natof in 2 Thes. Inz and 2 
Cor. the address is tH éxxAnotg tod Oeod tH obcy év KoolvOm, the first 
letter adding jytacpévorg gv Xototq "Incod, xAntots aylorc etc., the 
second adding ody tote &ylots m&atv, etc. None of the later Pauline 
letters, from Rom. on, have the term éxxAyola in the address, but all 
those addressed to communities have a phrase designating the mem- 
bers of the community and always including the word &ytoc. 


3. xdpis duiv Kal epnvn “grace to you and peace.” These 
words form a part of the benediction which in every Pauline 
letter is included in the opening salutation, usually forming the 
last words of it. The first word is perhaps connected with the 
common Greek salutation yalpew, with which also the Ep. of 
Jas. begins (Jas. 11, cf. Mayor, The Epistle of St. James, pp. 30, 
31; Acts 15% 237), but, if so, is a decidedly Christian version of 
it. «pyvn is the Greek word which represents the Semitic sal- 
utation, Hebrew, piow, Aramaic, pow, used both in personal 
greeting (Lk. 10® 24%*) and at the beginning of a letter (Ezr. 417 
57). Yet this term also takes on a deeper religious significance 
than it commonly bore as a salutation among the Hebrews. 
xapis is a comprehensive term for that favour of God towards 
men which is the basis of their salvation. It includes the ideas 
of love, forbearance, desire to save. €/p7vn denotes the blessed 
state of well-being into which men are brought and in which 
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they are kept by the divine ydpis. For a fuller discussion, 
see detached notes, pp. 423 and 424. The words stand with- 
out the article because the thought of the sentence calls for a 
qualitative not an individualising representation of grace and 
peace. Cf., on the other hand, Gal. 618, 

amo Geod Tratpos judy Kal Kvpiov Inood Xpiotod, “ from God 
our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.”” These words also, or a 
phrase but slightly different from them, are found in the saluta- 
tion of every Pauline letter except 1 Thes. and Col. They are 
undoubtedly to be taken as limiting both ydpus and eipyvn. It 
is characteristic of the apostle’s method of thought that he 
joins together God the Father and Christ the Lord as jointly 
source of grace and peace. Any attempt to discriminate sharply 
their respective shares in the bestowment of these blessings 
would lead us away from the apostle’s thought. The entire 
sentence constitutes in effect a prayer for the Galatians that 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ may be gracious to 
them, may look upon them not in wrath, but in favour that 
brings salvation, and that (as a consequence) they may be in 
a state of spiritual well-being. 

Concerning Geod tratpes, see detached note, on Hlatyp as ap- 
plied to God pp. 384 ff., and on «upiov as applied to Christ, see 
detached note on the Titles and Predicates of Jesus, pp. 399 ff. 


*Hudy stands after cateés in NAP 33 al plu. 20 fu. demid. Chr. 
Ambrst.; after xvefov in BDFGHKL, 31, 1908, al 20 fered ef g Vg. Syr. 
(psh. harcl. pal.) Arm. Goth. Victorin. Hier.; in Boh. Aeth. in both places. 
The external evidence is indecisive; the reading of SAP, etc., may be 
regarded as non-Western and its rival as Western, or it may be Alex- 
andrian and its rival non-Alexandrian. Intrinsic probability favours 
the reading of SAP (after xatoéc); see Rom. 17 1 Cor. 1% 2 Cor. 1? 
Eph. 1? Phil. 1? Col. 12 Phm. 3 (contra Eph. 6% 2 Thes. 121 Tim. 1? 
2 Tim. 1 Tit. 14), and transcriptional probability is certainly not 
against it. On the whole the preponderance of probability is slightly 
on the side of xatods hudy. 


4, Tod Sovtos éavTov trép THY duapTioY nuev “who gave 
himself for our sins.” In itself the expression 76 dodvau éavtdv 
may perfectly well refer to a devotion of one’s self in service, 
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but the general usage of Paul so associates the death of Christ 
with deliverance from sin as to leave no reasonable doubt that 
he here refers especially if not exclusively to Jesus’ voluntary 
surrender of himself in his death. See Rom. 5® ® 1 Cor. 15 Gal. 
20, Similarly dmrép 7. au. mu. in itself means (to achieve some- 
thing) “in relation to our sins.” But Paul’s conception of sin 
and its effects on men and the relation of Jesus’ death to it, as 
elsewhere expressed, and the following expression, drs .. . 
mrovnpov, leave no doubt that in his thought deliverance from 
sins is that which is to be achieved in respect to them. Since 
the apostle elsewhere associates the death of Jesus with de- 
liverance both from the power of sin over one’s life (Rom. 6!-#) 
and from the condemnation under which it brings men (chap. 
313 4 Rom. 373-6 5% 10), either of these aspects of salvation may 
be in mind here. But as the association of the death with the 
forensic aspect is somewhat more frequent in Paul, and as it is 
this phase which is prominent in this epistle, it is probably this 
that the apostle has chiefly in mind here. On the meaning of 
dpaptia, see detached note, pp. 436 ff. 


On the usage of do00var sxutév, see Polyb. 8.181: ottws ¥pn Sacer 8 
BGrts sautdv slg thy xoetav: “So Bolis said he would give himself 
to the matter”; 10. 61°: émt mpd&Eero abtov Bwxe teAdwo mapa totic 
RoARotc axnAntouévac: “He undertook affairs regarded by most as per- 
fectly hopeless”; 1 Mac. 25°f- and exx. from papyri and inscriptions 
referred to by Nageli, Wortschatz, p. 50, in none of which does it seem 
to mean to lay down one’s life. On the other hand, see Jos. Ant. 2.144 
(68). For a discussion of Soivar thy puxty abtod in Mk. ro® Mt. 
2078, and of thy puxdy Ostvar in Jn. ro, see Burton, Smith, and Smith, 
Biblical Ideas of Atonement, pp. 114 ff. 

The preposition 5rép primarily signifies “‘over”’ in a local sense, but 
it is not so used in N. T. Its common use there is in the sense “‘on 
behalf of,” “for the benefit of,” followed by a personal term. See, 
e. g., Chap. 22° 1 Cor, 1% Rom. 5°#-. The modification of this meaning 
which the preposition necessarily undergoes when used with an abstract 
noun gives it a telic force, *‘to accomplish something for, or in respect 
to,” the thing to be accomplished being in each case implied in the 
nature of the thing which stands as the object of the preposition. With 
most abstract nouns the meaning is approximately “for the promotion 
of”: thus in Jn. 114, bmte tho 86Ens¢ tod OHe00, “for the promotion or 
manifestation of the glory of God”; 2 Cor. 1%, inte tis tyav napa- 
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xAfsews, “for your comfort, that you may be comforted”; and Phil. 
213, xat td OéAery xal cd evepyetv drip ths edSoxlac, “both the willing and 
the working for the accomplishment of that which is well pleasing (to 
God).” Cf. also Jn. 6% Rom. 15% 164 2 Cor. 138 Eph. 6%° 2 Thes. 1° 
Heb. 13!7. With dcptidyv and words of similar import, the meaning 
“fon behalf of” naturally becomes not “for the promotion of,” but “for 
the deliverance from,”’ or with the genitive judy following, “to deliver 
us from our sins.” The possibility that the apostle had in mind a still 
more definite meaning can for reasons given above neither be excluded 
nor established. 
N°BH33,424? al. read brép. S*ADFGKLP al. 50 fere read aol. 
The latter testimony is apparently Western and Syrian. Cf. Introd. 
p. Ixxx. Intrinsic probability is in favour of bxép; for though Paul 
uses both prepositions with both meanings, ‘‘concerning” and ‘‘on 
behalf of,’ he employs xep{ much more commonly in the former sense 
and dnép in the latter. 
bras eFéAnTat Huds ex Tov ai@vos Tod éverT@Tos Trovnpod 
“that he might deliver us out of the present evil age.’ On 
aidy and évertws see detached notes pp. 426, 432. The phrase 
6 aimy o évertas, here only in N. T., but manifestly the 
equivalent of the more usual 6 aie obTos, is primarily a phrase 
of time denoting the (then) present period of the world’s history 
as distinguished from the coming age, 0 al@y 6 wéArov. Its 
evil character is implied in 1 Cor. 17° and Rom. 12?, and ap- 
parently always assumed, but here only is the adjective 7rovnpds 
directly attached to a’ov. Its position here gives it special 
emphasis.* é&éAn7at denotes not a removal from, but a res- 
cue from the power of. Cf. Acts 7!% 4 121 2377 2617, in all which 
cases the emphasis of the word is upon the idea of rescue. It 
occurs in Paul’s epistles here only. Cf. Jn. 17% The whole 
clause expresses the purpose for which the Lord Jesus Christ 
gave himself for our sins, and thus presents from a different 
point of view the thought of turép Tay duapTiav nuay, 
The very presence of these words (v.‘) at this point is itself 
a significant fact. In all the other Pauline letters the saluta- 
tion closes with the benediction, though not always in exactly 
the same form, and the next paragraph is introduced by an 
* An interesting parallel, the only other observed instance of aidy éveords, is found in an 
inscription of 37 A. D., as av Tod AdicTov avOpwmots aiwvo(s) viv évearHros (Dittenber, Sai 


Sylloge, 364. opi quoted by M.and M. Voc. s. v., who suggest that aiwy means “period of li 
but without obvious ground; it seems clearly to mean “age” (af human history), 
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expression of thanksgiving or an ascription of praise to God. 
The addition of this verse with its reference to the death of 
Christ for the salvation of men is undoubtedly occasioned by 
the nature of the erroneous teaching which was propagated 
among the Galatians by the judaising opponents of Paul, and 
which this letter was written to combat. As in opposition to 
their personal attack on him he affirmed his independent apos- 
tleship (v.!), so here against their legalistic conception of the 
value of works of law, he sets forth even in the salutation the 
divine way of deliverance provided in Christ’s gift of himself 
for us according to the will of God. 


It remains to be considered whether the deliverance here referred to 
is (a) ethical, having reference to emancipation from the moral influ- 
ence of this present evil age (cf. Rom. 82), or (b) present judicial, con- 
sisting essentially in justification, through the death of Christ (¢f. 
Rom. 5° 1°), or (c) eschatological, being deliverance from the wrath 
of God which will fall upon the wicked at the coming of the Lord 
(cf. 1 Thes. 5% % % 28 Rom. 5%). There is no doubt that Paul held the 
current Jewish doctrine of the two ages (see detached note on Aldy, 
p. 426), and though he neverfdefinitely places the coming of-the Lord in 
judgment on the wicked and salvation for believers at the boundary- 
line between the two ages, his language is most naturally understood 
as implying this, and there is in any case no doubt that in his thought 
salvation was achieved in the full sense not before but at the coming 
of the Lord (cf. Rom. 5° 13 1 Thes. Joc. cit.). The associations of the 
phrase are therefore eschatological. Nor can it be urged against the in- 
terpretation of the whole expression as eschatological that the thought 
of the future salvation distinctly as such is usually associated by Paul 
not with the death of Jesus but with his resurrection (so Zahn; cf. 
Rom. 51° 65 x Cor. 151f- Phil. 31°). For though this is true, it is also 
true that in several of the passages the death is closely associated 
with the resurrection, and in 1 Thes. 5° 1°, the deliverance from wrath 
at the coming of the Lord (cf. v.%) is definitely made to result from 
the death of Christ. There are, however, two valid objections to the 
supposition that the reference of the phrase is chiefly eschatological. 
The first is the use of the word é&¢Antat. The present age is to end 
at the coming of the Lord. Salvation at that time consists not in 
deliverance from this age, but from the wrath of God. Had the apos- 
tle’s thought at this point been, as it is in Rom. 5!° "1, definitely eschato- 
logical, he would naturally have written énw¢ é&¢Antat has end ths 
beyitis Tob Oe0t év tH napouclg too xvplov. The second reason is found 
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in the general atmosphere and purpose of the epistle. Its thought is 
concentrated on the way of acceptance with God in the present life; 
eschatological references are few and indirect; it is improbable, there- 
fore, that in the salutation, which bears clear marks of being written 
under the influence of the controversial situation with which the epistle 
deals, the idea of the salvation achieved at the coming of the Lord 
should fill a prominent place. As between the judicial and the ethical 
conceptions, it is doubtful whether we should exclude either (cf. on 
dxtp t. du. Hu. above).* To limit the reference to the ethical phase 
would be to exclude that aspect of the significance of Christ’s death 
which the apostle usually emphasises (see Rom. 3%: 5 58-10 Gal. 318), and 
which precisely in this epistle, which deals so largely with justification, 
we should least expect to be forgotten. But, on the other hand, the 
appropriateness of the words to describe the ethical aspect, and the 
absence of any phraseology expressly limiting the thought to the judicial 
aspect (as, ¢. g., in Rom. 8! and Gal. 3"), seem to forbid the exclusion 
of the former. That Paul sometimes associated the morally trans- 
forming power of Christ with his death clearly appears from Gal. 22° 21 
and Rom. 61° 11 (cf. also a clear expression of this idea in 1 Pet. 118 1°), 
Probably, therefore, we must include the judicial aspect, and not ex- 
clude the ethical. That the apostle has the law chiefly in mind as an 
element of the present evil age from which the Christ by his death is to 
deliver men (see Bous. ad loc.) is improbable, not indeed because the 
thought itself is un-Pauline (see Rom. 104), but because the phrase 
“present evil age” is too general and inclusive to suggest a single 
element of that age so little characteristic of it as a whole as was the 
law. 


Kata To OéAnpa Tod Oeod Kal matpos juor, “according to the 
will of our God and Father.”’ Whether these words are to be 
taken as limiting (a) devtos or (b) €&Anrtaz, or (c), the whole 
complex idea expressed by Tod ddvtos . . . wovnpod (aovnpov 
alone is manifestly out of the question), can not be decisively 
determined. Most probably, however, the third construction 
is the true one. Twice before in this paragraph the apostle has 
closely associated together Jesus Christ and God the Father, 
first as the source of his own apostleship (v.!) and then as the 
source of grace and peace to those to whom he is writing. 
The present phrase emphasises once more essentially the same 


* The idea of removal from the present life by death or translation is itself naturally sug- 
gested by the words éx 7. ai. 7. éveor- wov., but is rendered improbable by the usage of the 
word é&éAnrat (see above) and decisively excluded by the wholly un-Pauline character of 
the thought that the salvation through Christ shortens the earthly life of the saved. 
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thought, affirming that in the salvation provided for us (the 
pronouns “ov and 74s in v.4 include both the apostle and 
his readers) through Christ’s gift of himself for us, God our 
Father also participates, the gift and its purpose being accord- 
ing to his will. Concerning the construction of 7“#@v and the 
translation of Tod Geod Kal matpos judv, see detached note 
on Ilarnp as applied to God, pp. 388 f. 


5. & 7 dd€a eis Tovs ai@vas Tov aldver: aunv. “to whom be 
the glory for ever and ever. Amen.” An ascription of praise to 
God for the gift of Christ and the deliverance accomplished 
through it. 60£a (here only in Gal.) is frequent in Paul, with 
considerable variation of meaning. See Th. s.v. and Kennedy, 
St. Paul’s Conception of the Last Things, pp. 229 ff. Its sense 
here, “‘ praise,” comes down from the classic times, and is fre- 
quent in N. T. The article, when occurring, seems almost 
invariably to convey a reference to something which has just 
been mentioned; in this case, no doubt, the redeeming work of 
Christ. Cf. Rom. 11% 16” Eph. 37! Phil. 42° 2 Tim. 418 Heb. 137 
1 Pet. 4%. Contrast Lk. 2 (where, however, the poetic form 
may rather be the cause of the omission of the article); Rom. 
15’ Phil. 2%. The generic (or intensive) force of the article, 
such as apparently occurs in Rev. 7 and perhaps in 2 Pet. 318, 
is possible but less probable than the demonstrative force sug- 
gested above. On éls T. ai. 7. al@vwv, see detached note on 
Atay, p. 426. 


"Aunty (Heb. 7px, an adverb derived from j2x “to be firm,” 
Hiphil, “‘to believe,” “to trust”) is carried over into the N. T. vo- 
cabulary from the Hebrew. It is used in O. T. as confirming an oath 
(Num. 5” e¢ al.), as the solemn conclusion and confirmation of a doxol- 
ogy (Neh. 8 Ps. 41%, etc.), and otherwise. The Lxx usually trans- 
late it by yévorto, but occasionally transliterate (rt Chron. 16% Neh. 
513 86 1 Esd. 947 Tob. 8% 1415), but none of these instances are at the end 
of a doxology or benediction. This usage, of which 3 Mac. 7% (see also 
4 Mac. 18%) apparently furnishes the earliest example, may have arisen 
from the custom of the congregation responding “‘ Amen” to the prayer 
offered by the leader. Cf. Neh. 8¢ 1 Cor. 14%*, and Frame on 1 Thes. 
3, also M. and M. Voce. s. v. 

On the relation between the salutations of the Pauline and other 
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N. T. letters, and the methods of beginning letters current among 
Greek, Roman, Jewish, and early Christian writers, see extended and 
instructive note in Hilgenfeld, Der Galaterbrief, 1852, pp. 99 ff.; also 
respecting the classical Greek and Latin forms, Fritzsche on Rom. 13; 
Wendland, Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, III 3, Beilage 15, pp. 
411 ff.; Ziemann, De Epistularum graecarum formulis, in Diss. phil. Hal. 
XVIII 4, 1910. Respecting the evidence of the papyri, see Lietzmann, 
Griechische Papyri, 1905; Witkowski, Epistulae graecae privatae, 1906, and 
Milligan, Selections from the Greek Papyri, 1910. Cf. Frame on 1 Thes. 
1%, See also Mayor, The Epistle of St. James, pp. 30, 31. The following 
are typical examples: [\étwyv ’Apyitg Tapavtivp ed me&trety (Epistle 
TX, Ed. Hermann, p. 58). M. Cicero salutem dicit P. Lentulo Procos. 
(Ed. Mueller, IV 1, pp. 1 f.); 892 spbv x2bn wad (Ear. 57); tots 
&SeAqoic totic xav’ Atyuntoy "loudators yalosty of &SeAgor ot év "IepocoAb- 
wots Loudaior xat of év tH yweg ths Lovudatac, elenyyny &yaOhy (2 Mac. 1). 
xar of év th loudalg xat 4 yeooucta xat "Loddacg *“AprotoBobAw - - - yaloetv 
xat dytatvery (2 Mac. 12°). Kratdcog Auatas t xpatlotp hyeudve Prdrlxe 
yaloew (Acts 23%; cf. Acts 15%). "Iwdvns tats éxtd& exxAnolats tai év 
th Aclg- xdots buiv xat elonyn (Rev. 14). TloAdxapmos - - - th éxxAnolg 
Too Geos tH mapotxodon Pidinmotg. Zrcocg butv xat stohyn mae& Oe0d 
(Polyc. Phil.). The following, from Milligan’s Selections, show the 
usage of the papyri: IloAuxpdtns t&t mater yalperv. ’ArxoAddvtog IIto- 
Aewatur tH mater yatoery. Taptoy [a] "Adcte tHe &deAqye mActota 
yatoetv. Odwy Trpdvvur cae temrt&tor wActota yatpery. 

These and other examples cited by the writers above referred to 
show (1) that both Greeks and Romans, if not also the Hebrews, fre- 
quently began a letter with the writer’s name; (2) that the naming of the 
person or persons addressed, usually in the dative, but sometimes in 
the vocative, was the general custom among Greeks, Romans, and 
Hebrews; (3) that to these two it was customary among the Hebrews 
to add the word o%v, or if writing in Greek, etphyy, among the Greeks 
xalpetv, with or without the addition of Aéyet, and among the Romans 
salutem with or without dicit; (4) that the early Christian writers fol- 
lowed in general the usages then current in the Roman world, but in 
the exercise of that liberty which these usages themselves sanctioned, 
combined elements derived on the one side from the Greek custom and 
on the other from the Hebrew, and introduced also distinctly Christian 
elements. As a result there seems to have been created almost a 
standard Christian form (note the resemblance between the salutation 
of the Pauline letters, those ascribed to Peter, 2 and 3 Jn., the saluta- 
tion of Rev. 1‘, and those used by Clem. Rom. and Polycarp), yet one 
which was freely modified by each writer in adaptation to the particular 
occasion and persons addressed. Note the variations from the usual 
form in Jas. and the Ignatian letters, and the lack of salutation in 1 Jn. 
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and Heb., though these latter are perhaps rather literary epistles than 
letters in the stricter sense. See Deissmann, Bible Studies, chap. I. 
In the creation of this general Christian form for beginning letters, the 
dates of the literature would suggest that Paul exerted a special influ- 
ence, though there can hardly have been any slavish, perhaps not even 
a conscious, copying of his form by others. 


2. Expression of indignant surprise at the threatened 
abandonment of his teaching by the Galatians, in 
which is disclosed the occasion of the letter (1°). 


In place of the expression of thanksgiving or of praise 
to God with which in all the letters that bear Paul’s name, 
except 1 Tim. and Titus, the paragraph immediately fol- 
lowing the address and salutation opens, there stands in this 
letter an expression of surprise and indignation; surprise that 
the Galatians are so quickly abandoning the gospel as they 
had received it from the apostle, and are on the point of accept- 
ing from others a perversion of it; indignation at those who 
are troubling them and seeking to pervert the gospel of the 
Christ. In this expression there is disclosed, as usually in the 
second paragraph of the apostle’s letters, the occasion of the 
epistle. 

SJ marvel that ye are so quickly turning away from him who 
called you in the grace of Christ unto a different gospel, ‘which is 
not another except in the sense that there are some who are troubling 
you and desire to pervert the gospel of the Christ. *%But even if we 
or an angel from heaven shall preach unto you a gospel not in 
accordance with that which we preached to you, let him be accursed. 
°As we said before, so now I say again, tf any one is preaching 
to you a gospel not in accordance with that which ye received, let 
him be accursed. ‘For am I now seeking the favour of men, or of 
God? OramTI now seeking to please men? If I were still pleas- 
ing men I should not be a servant of Christ. 

6. Oavpdlo bre odtas Taydws petatiOeaOe ard TOU Kadéoay- 
Tos upas év yapitt. Xpictod “I marvel that ye are so 
quickly turning away from him who called you in the grace of 
Christ.” The present tense of the verb petatiOeoGe indicates 
clearly that when the apostle wrote the apostasy of the Gala- 
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tians was as yet only in process. They were, so to speak, on the 
point, or more exactly in the very act, of turning. The mind 
of the apostle wavers while he writes between hope and fear as 
to the outcome (4 51°). The word tayéws might conceivably 
refer to the rapid development of the apostatising movement 
after it was once begun. But it is equally suitable to the usage 
of the word to take it in the sense of ‘“‘soon” (cf. 1 Cor. 41° Phil. 
219, 24 Mt. 57 Mk. 9%), and it is certainly far more probable 
that the apostle is here speaking of the brevity of the interval 
than of the rapidity of the process. The point from which this 
interval, which seems to the apostle so brief, is reckoned is left 
unstated, but that of which one most naturally thinks in speak- 
ing of an apostasy is the time of the original acceptance of that 
which is now abandoned—in this case the gospel—and this is 
also suggested by @7r6 Tod KadéoavTos and els &repov evaryyéAuov, 

Little help is afforded by this expression towards the determi- 
nation of the date of the letter, since such a change as is here 
spoken of would doubtless seem to the apostle to have been 
quickly made if it took place at any time within a few years 
after the conversion of the Galatians. 

It is grammatically possible to take Tod KaXéoavTos as limit- 
ing Xpiorov and so to render “from the Christ who called you 
in grace.” On this order of words see BMT 427; Gild. Synt. 
622, and cf. Gal. 3. The thought thus yielded would more- 
over be wholly appropriate to this situation, since the apostasy 
of the Galatians was from Christ and his grace. But Paul’s 
general use of the verb xadéw (see below) must be regarded as a 
decisive objection to referring the phrase to Christ (as is done 
by Hier. Luth. Calv. Beng. ef al.; of. Wies. and Sief. ad loc.) or 
to Paul (as by Paulus, cited by Wies.), and as a convincing rea- 
son for here referring it to God (so Chrys. Wies. Mey. Sief. EII. 
Ltit.). 


The verb weratfOnus, meaning in the active, “to transfer,” “to re- 
move” (see, é. g., Heb. 115) or “‘to alter,” “to pervert” (Jude 4), is used 
in the middle or pass. with various constructions in the sense “‘to 
change [one’s opinion]”. Hdt. 718: éy@ wey xak adits todnouat xat thy 
yvduny petartbewae: “I myself am changing and altering my opinion;” 
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Plato, Rep. 345 B: havepiis petatibeco xat hudas wi elandta: “Change 
your mind openly, and do not [attempt to] deceive us.” Followed by 
&x6, as here, in 2 Mac. 7%, it means “to turn from,” “to apostatise from,” 
petadénevoy dnd tév nately, “on condition of having apostatised from 
the ancestral [laws].” With reéc, instead of ets as here, “to turn to” 
in Polyb. 26. 2°. 

For various interpretations of oStws taxéws, see Sief. who himself 
takes it to mean “rapidly,” “swiftly since it began.” 

In fifteen passages in the letters ascribed to Paul the writer attributes 
“calling” to God (Rom. 417 8° 911.4 x Cor. 19 71517 Gal. 1 1 Thes. 213 
475% 2 Tim. 19, using the verb xaAéw; Rom. 112° x Cor. 16 Eph. 118 Phil. 
3 2 Tim. 1°, using xAjots), and never, except in the sense of “naming” 
or “inviting to a feast,’ to any one else. The main features of the 
apostle’s conception of this divine act appear clearly in the passages 
cited. It is in execution of his predetermined purpose (Rom. 878-3¢ 
2 Thes. 21 "4; cf. 2 Tim. 1°); an act of grace, not in accordance with men’s 
deserts (Gal. 115; cf. 2 Tim. 1°); it is the divine initiative of the Christian 
life (x Cor. 71-22), by which God summons men into the fellowship of 
his Son Jesus Christ (x Cor. 1°; cf. Rom. 8% 3°), to live in sanctification 
(x Thes. 4”), and peace (x Cor. 71 Col. 315), and to attain unto salvation 
(2 Thes. 2"), God’s kingdom and glory (1 Thes. 2"; cf. also 1 Tim. 6"). 
Though always spoken of as God’s act, it may take place through the 
preaching of the gospel by men (2 Thes. 2"), and it is doubtless to the 
divine call, brought to the Galatians through his own preaching, that 
the apostle here refers. 

Paul’s use of the terms “call” and “calling” is in general such as to 
suggest that he thought of those only as called who obeyed the divine 
summons (see esp. Rom. 8?8-*°); of a rejected call at least he never 
speaks. Yet the present passage evidently speaks of the Galatians as 
on the point or in the act of turning from him who had called them. 
This apostasy, moreover, the apostle evidently regarded as a most 
serious matter, vitally affecting their relation to Christ (see esp. 53-4). 
It can not therefore be unqualifiedly affirmed that Paul always con- 
ceived of “calling” as effectual in the sense that all who were called 
were surely destined unto eternal life. 

On the meaning of y&ets, see on v.2.. Modern commentators have 
generally given to the preposition éy either its instrumental force (see 
Th. év, I 5d), or its causal and basal sense (see Th. 16c). In either 
case the grace of Christ is that which is manifested in his gift of him- 
self for men, and is conceived of specially in its relation to their en- 
trance into the kingdom of God; in the latter case, it is that on the 
ground of which, by virtue of which, men are called; in the former 
case, it is that by which the calling takes place. To these views there 
is no decisive objection either in the usage of the phrase “grace of 
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Christ” (see 2 Cor. 8* Rom. 5") or in the use of the preposition év 
(see Th. uv. s.). But (a) the grace of Christ is more commonly spoken 
of by Paul in its relation to the Christian in his Christian life (see 
Rom. 167° 2 Cor. 12° 13 Gal. 618 Phil. 428 1 Thes. 528 2 Thes. 318; of. 
also Rom. 52, and the benedictions in connection with the salutation 
of all the letters). (b) In the expression xaAéw év as used elsewhere 
by Paul (Rom. 9’ does not properly come into account, being from 
the Lxx, and xaAéw not being used in its special Pauline sense of the 
divine call into the kingdom), év is never either instrumental or causal, 
except possibly in 1 Cor. 7, but almost uniformly marks its object as 
the state or sphere in which the one called is, either (1) when he is 
called (x Cor. 71%30.24), or (2) as the result of his call. In this latter 
case the phrase is pregnant and bears the meaning “call to be in’ 
(1 Thes. 47 1 Cor. 715 Col. 3% (év &vt cduatt) Eph. 44; cf. Th. év I 7, and 
els in z Cor. 1° Col. 3° 2 Thes. 2“). Usage evidently favours the meta- 
phorical local sense of the preposition, and, since yéprtt is evidently 
not the sphere in which the Galatians were when they were called, the 
pregnant use of the phrase is the more probable. (c) The sense yielded 
for this passage by taking xyé&ertt as referring to the state in which the 
Galatians were called to be is much more suitable to the connection 
than that given by either of the other constructions. In speaking of a 
change of position on their part, it is more natural to refer to the state 
in which by God’s call they are or should be than to emphasise the 
basis or instrument of God’s call. The remarkable and surprising fact 
about their apostasy was that they were abandoning the position of 
grace, z. ¢., the relation towards God which made them the objects of 
the grace of Christ and participators in its benefits, to put themselves 
under law, which could only award them their sad deserts. On Paul’s 
view of the nature of the change cf. 5* 31°. It is a further objection 
to the view that év is basal that while redemption is conceived of by 
Paul as based on the work of Christ (Rom. 3%), it is difficult to suppose 
that he would speak of God’s call as being on the ground of the grace 
of Christ. It is rather his thought that the work of Christ has its basis 
in the love of God. See Rom. 5?#-. Nor is the thought that the call 
of God is by means of Christ’s grace materially easier, for the expansion 
of this into “the announcement of the grace of Christ” is unwarranted 
by the language. 

The absence of the article before yéertt has the effect, and is doubt- 
less due to the intention, of giving the word qualitative rather than 
individualising force. This in turn emphasises the folly of the con- 
duct of the Galatians. This shade of meaning can not well be expressed 
in English (which requires a definite article before ‘‘grace’’ because of 
the phrase that follows it) except by some such periphrasis as, ‘‘I mar- 
vel that ye are so quickly turning away from grace, that of Christ.” 
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eis étepov evayyédov, “unto a different gospel.” On the 
meaning of the word évepov, see detached note, p. 420. On 
evaryyéALov, see detached note, p. 422. It is evident that in 
the present passage, as indeed generally in this epistle, it is the 
doctrinal aspect of the gospel that the apostle has specially in 
mind. The questions at issue between Paul and his judaistic 
opponents did not at all concern the historical facts of the life 
of Jesus, nor did they so far as known have to do with the 
methods of carrying on the gospel work. They pertained 
rather to the way of acceptance with God and the significance 
of the Christ in relation to such acceptance. They were thus 
distinctly doctrinal questions. 

The preposition eés denotes mental direction (cf. Acts. 2618 
Rom. 2‘ 1 Tim. 1°) and in view of the meaning and tense of 
petatiGecGe signifies “towards, with inclination to accept.” 
That Paul calls the teaching of his opponents in Galatia a 
different “‘gospel”’ doubtless reflects the fact that they claimed 
for it the name “gospel,” “good tidings”; they may even have 
described it in contrast with Paul’s preaching, as a different 
gospel, étepov evayyéduov. In what sense Paul was willing to 
apply to it the term “gospel” appears in what follows. 

7. 6 ovK €or Addo, et uy “which is not another except in 
the sense that.”” The relative 6 should undoubtedly be taken 
as referring neither to evayyéNop alone, nor to the whole state- 
ment petatiOecde . . . evaryyédwov (reasons given below), but, 
as the manifest emphasis upon €repov in the preceding clause 
and the use of the partly antithetical @\Ao in this clause sug- 
gests, to érepov evaryyédov taken as a single term and designat- 
ing the erroneous teaching of the judaisers. The clause is thus 
a qualification of the preceding statement, intended to exclude 
the possible implication that that which the Galatians were 
urged to accept was really a gospel which might legitimately be 
substituted for that which Paul preached. On ei 7) meaning 
“except” and introducing not a protasis but an exception, see 
Th. e¢, III 8c; BMT 274, 471. On et “7 meaning “except 
that,”’ see Mk. 6° Rom. 14%, and cf. Th. e, III 8 b. 

Odx &do ef wh is taken in the sense “nothing else than” by Winer 
(Com. ad loc.), Grot., Riick., as also by Grimm (Th. et III 8 c e), ARV. 
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marg., and Ram. (first choice; see also below), $ being in this case 
referred not to &tepoy edayyéAtov, but to the fact related in petatlOecbe 
. . . ebayyéAtoyv. To this construction there are several objections: (1) 
It makes the antithesis between #tspoy and &Ado only seeming and acci- 
dental, which is in view of Paul’s usage rather improbable. See below 
on N. T. usage of these words. (2) It necessitates the supposition 
that Paul left the application of the term sdayyéAtov to the teaching 
of the judaisers unretracted. (3) The reference of $ to the whole pre- 
ceding sentence is awkward and improbable. Following immediately 
upon &tepov edayyéAtov, and agreeing with it in gender and number, 8 
could scarcely be taken by the reader otherwise than as referring to 
this expression. If Paul had intended ¢ to refer to the entire preceding 
clause he would naturally have written & (cf. 424) or todto y&e got or 
todto Sé gortv.* (4) It gives to odx &Ado et wh the sense “‘not other 
than” (denying qualitative distinction), which is unsustained by usage. 
See for classical writers Jelf, 773. 5 860.7; Kiihner-Gerth, 597 m. For 
this idea the Lxx use odx &AN’ 4 (Gen. 281”), tt ( = 0dx) &AAo 4 (Mal. 
215), obx ef wy (Neh. 22); N. T. writers use odx &AAos KAN’ % (2 Cor. 11), 
ox ef wy (x Cor. 10%), tls ( = obx) ef wy (Rom. 11" Eph. 4°), but neither 
Lxx nor N. T. use odx &Ados ci wh.T 

By a still older view (Chrys., Thdrt., Luth., Beza, Beng., Koppe, 
de W., and Hilg., cited by Sief. ad loc.) 8 is referred to edayyétov in 
the sense of the true gospel, the relative clause is taken as equivalent 
to 03 yko gotty &AAo, and the ef wh clause is taken as adversative. 
This view is now generally recognised to be erroneous, and requires no 
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*The relative 6 might indeed be taken to refer to érepov evayyéAvov, the expression 
ovK GAAo «i «4% being still interpreted as meaning “not other than” or “nothing else than,’ 
and against this the objection of Sief. (cf. also Wies.) that in that case 67e must have been 
inserted, as in 2 Cor. 1218, or etoiv omitted, is hardly valid in view of Mk. 65Rom. 14. But 
there would still remain the first and fourth objections, and these, taken together, are decisive 
against this interpretation. 

+ The idea of qualitative non-distinction (‘‘not other than,” “the same as’’) is, of course, 
not the same as (numerical) exception to a negative statement (“no other except,” ‘none 
beside,” or “not except”). For this latter the Lxx use ov« @AAos wAnv (Exod. 81° Isa. 45218 
Bel. 41); ov« Ere wAjv (Deut. 455), exros GAAOs ov« (Isa. 2618), ov mapéé (Isa. 45%), odk ef wy 
(Neh. 22). N. T. writers use most commonly ov« (or ovdeis, wndets) et wy (Mt. 1127 178 2719 
Rom. 77 13! ® 1 Cor. 1, etc.), once ovK« dAAos wAHv (Mk. 128; quotation from Lxx), once 
Erepos ovk et wy (Gal. 19), and once GAAos ov« ei «7 (Jn. 6%). These last two expressions most 
closely resemble the one before us in v.?, Jn. 6”, being the only exact verbal parallel (and 
not even this in order of words) found in either Lxx or N. T. But in both these passages 
what is expressed is not qualitative non-distinction, but exception (rather loosely attached) 
to a preceding negative statement. They furnish no argument, therefore, for taking the 
present passage in the sense “not other than,’’ but in so far as they weigh at all favour taking 
ei «7 as introducing an exceptive clause, qualifying the preceding relatively complete state- 
ment, rather than as coalescing with the preceding 4AAo to express a single idea, “‘not other 
than,” “equivalent to saying.”” The use of ovdets aAAos in Jn. 15% Acts 41, meaning “‘no 
one else,” and of ovSév @AAo in Gal. 51° in the sense “nothing else”’ creates some probability 
that if Paul had meant here “nothing else than’’ he would have written ovdév dAAo instead of 
ovx dAdo. But the fact that nowhere in Lxx or N. T. is ovdév @AAo used in a phrase meaning 
“nothing else than” forbids laying stress on this argument. 
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extended discussion. Each element of it is in itself impossible: 8 can 
not refer to edayyéAtoy alone in the sense of the (true) gospel, since this 
would involve an abrupt dropping from the mind of the emphatic ele- 
ment in the antecedent clause, and the mental substitution of a word 
(<6) having practically the opposite force; 6 ox getty might possibly 
mean “for it is not,” but can not mean, as this interpretation requires, 
“there is not,” since the substantive element of 8 in this case altogether 
disappears; nor can et uw be merely adversative in force (see on 119). 

Ram., as stated above, prefers the first of these views, but as his 
second choice translates “another gospel, which is not different (from 
mine), except in so far as certain persons pervert the gospel of Christ.” 
&cepov elayyéAtoy he refers to the teaching of the Twelve, which Paul 
affirms to be not really different from his own; the perverters of this 
gospel, which is common to Paul and the Twelve, he supposes to be 
the judaisers. Aside from the question whether Paul could by this 
language convey so complex an idea, and whether Paul really regarded 
his gospel as quite so closely identical with that of the Twelve as this 
interpretation supposes, the crucial question is whether it does justice 
to the relative meanings of &tepes and GAdos, and to this question it 
seems necessary to return a negative answer, and consequently to 
reject Ram.’s interpretation of the passage. See detached note on 
*Exepos and "Adds, p. 420. 

The balance of evidence therefore seems to require taking 2tepoy as 
meaning “‘different,”’ &AAo in the sense “another” (additional) and 
translating 8 odx gotwv &AAo ef wh as above, ‘which is not another ex- 
cept in the sense that.” The only alternative is not, with Ram., to 
reverse this distinction between &tegoc and &Ados, but to suppose that 
the two terms are entirely synonymous, the change being simply for 
variety of expression. In the latter case both words might consistently 
with Greek usage in general mean either ‘‘another” (second) numeri- 
cally distinct, or “different.” But the interpretation advocated above 

is more probable than either of these latter. In any case et wh retains 
its exceptive force, meaning here “‘except (in the sense that).” 


Tivés elo of Tapdoocortes buds Kal Oddovtes petactpéyrat 
TO evaryyédov TOU ypioTov. “there are some who are troubling 
you and desire to pervert the gospel of the Christ.” This is the 
first mention of those who were preaching the other gospel 
among the Galatians. The present tense of the verb indicates 
that they are still in Galatia, and that this letter is intended to 
combat them while they are in the very midst of their work. 
The verb Tapacow, prop. “to agitate physically” (Jn. 5”), much 
more frequently in N. T. means “to disturb mentally,” with 
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excitement, perplexity, or fear (Mt. 23 Jn. 141 Acts 1574). Con- 
cerning the participle, or other attributive, with the article after 
an indefinite word like tuvés or a noun without the article, see 
W. XVIII 3; XX 4 (WM. pp. 136, 174), BMT 424, Bl. § 412 
(737), Rad. p. 93, Gild. Syn. p. 283, Rob. p. 277. W. implies 
that 7wvés is here subject and of tap. pred.; but the attributive 
construction is more probable; cf. chaps. 2 3. Observe in 
the use of €Xovtes another indication that the Galatians have 
not yet succumbed to the influence of the judaising mission- 
aries. The troubling is a present fact. The perversion is as 
yet only a wish of the disturbers. 


Metacteépw (in N. T. Acts 27°, here, and Jas. 4° only) means (1) “to 
turn,” ‘to transfer,” (2) ‘‘to change from one thing into another or 
from one state to another’’; whether for better or for worse is not in- 
volved in the meaning of the word (Deut. 235 Sir. 11510831); yet when the 
thing changed is right and good, to change it is naturally thought of as 
being to pervert it. 

On the meaning of yorotéc, see detached note on The Titles and 
Predicates of Jesus, III, pp. 395 ff. Note that we should here trans- 
late “the gospel of the Christ,”’ yeroté¢ with the article being here, as 
usually, and always after td edayyéAtov, not a proper name but a de- 
scriptive title, with tacit identification of the person referred to; as one 
would say ‘the Governor” or “the President,” leaving the hearer to 
supply the personal identification. 


8. aA Kal édy Hpeis 7) dyyeros EE ovpavod evaryyertEnrat 
ipiv rap’ 5 ednyyecodueba ipiv, avdbeua éorw. “But even 
if we or an angel from heaven shall preach unto you a gospel 
not in accordance with that which we preached to you, let him 
be accursed.” This strong language shows how serious Paul 
considered the differences between his gospel and that which 
the Jewish Christian preachers were promulgating in Galatia. 
Contrast the language of Phil. 14-18, The antithesis expressed 
by @AAd is probably between the disposition, which he suspects 
some of his readers may feel, to regard the gospel of Paul and 
that of the judaisers as, after all, not so very different, and his 
own strong sense of the serious difference between them. The 
clause, so far as jmets 7 dryryedos €& ovpavov is concerned, is 
concessive, being unfavourable to the fulfilment of the apodosis, 
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avabeuwa éorw, and the xal is intensive, marking the extreme 
nature of the supposition. It is, of course, only rhetorically a 
possibility. In respect to the following words, zap’ 4, etc., the 
clause is causally conditional. See BMT 278, 281, 285 b. On 
the meaning of @yyeAos, see on 4. 


SA Dialss Ath. Cy Euthal. al. read edayyeAtcntar; BDFGHL 
al. pler. Bas. read edayyeAlCntat; Eus. Chr. Thdrt. Dam. have both -ontat 
and -Gyntat; KP 442, 460, 1908 al. read -etat. External evidence is 
indecisive as between -cytat and -Gntat. Intrinsically it is a little more 
probable that Paul would write -Cnta, implying a continuous propagand- 
ism, rather than -onvat, which might suggest a single occasion of preach- 
ing, contrary to the apostle’s doctrine. Transcriptional probability also 
favours -Cytat as more easily than either of the other forms, accounting 
for all the readings, each of the others arising from -(yntat by the 
change of a single letter. It is also more probable that scribes would 
give to the apostle’s anathema a harsher form by changing -Cnta to 
-ontat than that they would soften it by the reverse change. Ln. (mg.) 
Tdf. WH. read -ontat. Ln. (txt.) Tr. Alf. Ell. Ltft. Weiss, Sief. Sd. read 
-Cntat. 

S°AD°KLP al. pler. d f Vg. Syr. (psh. harcl. pal.) Boh. read byitv 
after eJayyeA.; BH have it before the verb; S*Fs"-G g omit it; D* Ath. 
Cyr read duae after edayyeA. The reading Sua> may be set aside as 
weakly attested and probably due to the influence of dua in v.%, yet 
it bears a certain testimony to the presence of a pronoun at this point. 
The witnesses to 5utv before the verb and those to Suiv after it furnish 
strong testimony to its presence in one place or the other, with a prob- 
ability in favour of the latter position. 

HiayyeAtGouct occurs first so far as observed in Aristoph. Eg. 643, 
Abyous d&yabods edayyeAtcacbat trve (see Dalman, Words of Jesus, pp. 
102 ff.). The active occurs first apparently in the Lxx, but is found 
also in secular writers after N. T. In the Lxx it is a translation of 
“v2, “to bring tidings,” “to bring good news.” In N. T. it is found 
in the active (Rev. 107 146 only), in the middle frequently, and in the 
passive. The middle is accompanied by an accusative of content, 
with or without a dative of indirect object (Lk. 44 81), or by a dative 
(Rom. 1") or accusative (Acts 84°) of the person to whom the message 
is delivered without an accusative of content, or is used absolutely 
(x Cor. 1). Except in Lk. 119 and x Thes. 3¢ the accusative of content 
refers to the “gospel’’ message of salvation or tosome phase of it. When 
used absolutely or in the passive the reference is to the proclamation 
of the gospel in the N. T. sense of the word. See note on edayyéAtov, 
p. 422. Paul uses the word in the middle only, both with and without 
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accusative of content (see Rom. 1! 1529 r Cor. 117 9 1% 18 151.2 2 Cor. 
tol’ x17 Gal. 18% 11,16,28 418), and always, except in 1 Thes. 3° Rom. 
to and this verse and the next, with reference to the preaching of his 
gospel. By the addition of rap’ %, etc., here and in v. 8, the word is given 
a more general reference than to Paul’s gospel in particular, yet doubt- 
less still refers to the preaching of the Christian gospel, not to the 
announcement of good tidings in general. It is equivalent to edayyéAtov 
xnovosetv, with cdayyéAtov in the same breadth of meaning which is 
implied in &tepov edayyéAtoy of v. &. On other ways of expressing sub- 
stantially the same idea as that of this v., see 1 Cor. 311 2 Cor. 114. 

It has been much disputed whether nap& in nap’ 8 signifies “contrary 
to,” or “besides.”” But the room for dispute which usage permits is 
very narrow. The metaphorical uses of map& in the New Testament 
are as follows: 

i. Beyond, passing a certain limit. (a) Beyond the measure or 
limit of: (i) in excess of (Rom. 12° 2 Cor. 83 Heb. 11" also Heb. 2” *); (ii) 
in greater degree than (Luke 1324 Rom. 1% 145 Heb. 1°); (iii) in trans- 
gression of, contrary to (Acts 18% Rom. 126 418 11% 161”); (b) after com- 
paratives, than (Luke 3 Heb. 14 3% 9% 114 12%); (c) after &Adoc, than, 
except (1 Cor. 3"! and freq. in Greek writers). 

2. Aside from, except, lacking, used with a numeral, 2 Cor. 11%, and 
in Greek writers with other expressions suggesting number or quantity. 

3. Because of (1 Cor. 12% 16), 

The use in the present passage evidently falls neither under 2 nor 3; 
nor under x (a) (i) or (ii); nor, because of the absence of a comparative 
or &Ados, under (b) or (c). The meaning “beside, in addition to,” does 
not exist in N. T., nor have instances of it been pointed out in the Lxx 
or Greek writers. The nearest approach to it is that which is illus- 
trated in 1 Cor. 3%; but this sense apparently occurs only after &)os, 
which is not found in the present passage. It remains therefore to 
take xapé in this verse, and the following, in the sense common in classical 
writers and in N. T., “contrary to,’ 1, (a) (iii) above. It should be 
observed, however, that the fundamental meaning of xapé& is “by the 
side of,” then “beyond,” and that it acquires the meaning “contrary 
to” from the conception of that which goes beyond (and so transgresses) 
the limits of the object. This fundamental idea seems usually at least 
to linger in the word, suggesting not so much direct contradiction or 
denial, or on the other side merely addition, as exceeding the limits 
of a thing, e. g., a law or teaching—and so non-accordance with it. 
Cf. Rob., p. 616. This meaning suggested by the original sense of the 
preposition and by its usage is entirely appropriate to the present 
passage. The evidence of the letter as a whole indicates that the 
teachings of the judaisers, which Paul evidently has in mind here, were 
neither, on the one side, additions to his own teaching in the same 
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spirit as his, nor, on the other side, direct contradictions and denials of 
his, but additions which were actually subversive in effect. The trans- 
lation “other than” (RV., cf. Weizsicker) is not quite accurate, because 
it suggests any variation whatever from Paul’s message. “Contrary 
to” (RV. mg.) slightly exaggerates this idea of contrariety, suggesting 
direct contradiction. ‘‘Not in accordance with” or “at variance 
with”? seems to come nearest to expressing the idea of the Greek. 

The words évé8eua and d&vé0nua were originally simply variant spell- 
ings of the same word. The latter word meant in Homer “an orna- 
ment,” in Herodotus, et al., “votive offering” set up in a temple. 
“Votive offering”? is perhaps in fact the older sense. In this 
sense dv&0eun appears in Greek writers from Theocritus down. In 
the Lxx, however, it is used to translate o1n, a thing devoted to 
God for destruction, a thing accursed. In the mss. of the Lxx and 
Apocr. dvé8nua and dvé8eun are for the most part consistently distin- 
guished, the former signifying ‘‘a votive offering,” the latter “a thing 
accursed, devoted to destruction” (Lev. 2728 Deut. 1317 [81), etc., or 
“a curse” (Deut. 131561 2017), But variant readings appear in 
Deut. 726 bis Jud. 1619 1 3 Mac. 3. In N. T. dvé8qua, found only in 
Lk. 215 (even here SADX read dv&beux), means “a votive offering’; 
dv&éBewo in Rom. 9? 1 Cor. 12? 162 means ‘“‘a thing (or rather a person) 
accursed”; in Acts 23 “‘a curse,” a vow taken with an oath, a mean- 
ing found also in an Attic inscription of the first or second century 
A. D. (see Deissmann in ZntW. II 342), and hence doubtless a current 
use of the term in Common Greek, as it is also in modern Grk. Cf. 
M. and M. Voc. s.v. The former of these two meanings differs from 
the common Lxx sense of dvé0eun in that it denotes not so much a 
thing devoted to God to be destroyed (see, e. g., Josh. 617-5) as one 
under the curse of God. See esp. Rom. 9%. In this sense the word must 
be taken in the present passage. How this condemnation of God 
would express itself is not conveyed in this word. Taken in their 
literal sense the words dv&#eue %otw (on the use of the imper. see Rob. 
P- 939) are the opposite of the benediction in v. 8; they are a petition 
that the person referred to may be deprived of God’s grace, and instead 
be the object of his disapproval. Precisely what thought the expres- 
sion represented in Paul’s mind is difficult to determine, because it is 
impossible to know precisely how largely the hyperbole of impassioned 
feeling entered into the words. For the evidence that dv&beua does 
not here or in N. T. generally refer to excommunication, as some older 
interpreters maintained, see Wieseler’s extended note on this passage. 


9. as mpoeipjxaper, Kal dptt mad rey, “As we said before 
so now I say again.” The mpo- in mpoewpykayev may mean 


“before” either in the sense “on a former occasion,” as, e. g., in 
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2 Cor. 73 Heb. 4’, or in a predictive sense “‘before the event 
spoken of,” as in Mk. 13% Rom. 9?? 2 Cor. 13%. The two ideas 
are indeed not mutually exclusive. But the fact that v.%, 
which is distinctly said to be a repetition of the utterance re- 
ferred to in TpoetpnKapev, is not a prediction shows that mpo- 
refers to a previous utterance of these words. This previous ut- 
terance, however, is not that of v.8, but something said on a pre- 
vious occasion, as é. g., ona visit to Galatia, orina previous letter. 
Paul does, indeed, not infrequently use a plural in speaking of 
himself alone, and even change abruptly from plural to singular 
(see 1 Thes. 218 3! § 2 Cor. 113f+ 23 ro? 111, and Dick, Der schrift- 
stellerische Plural bet Paulus, pp. 143 ff.), and mpoeupjxapev 
could in itself refer to something just said in the letter (see 
2 Cor. 73). But the use of apts here implying difference of 
time between the two utterances excludes the supposition that. 
he is here referring to words just written down. Since we 
know of no previous letter to the Galatians, the previous utter- 
ance was probably made by Paul (or by Paul and his com- 
panions—on this point the plural can not in view of 2 Cor. 1%- 
and other passages cited above be said to be decisive) when he 
was in Galatia. On which of the two occasions on which he 
had probably already visited the Galatians (4") this warning 
was given, depends somewhat on the question of the chronology 
of these visits, itself turning in large part on the location of 
the churches. See Introd., p. xxi. The very fact that he felt 
it necessary to utter such a warning as this suggests an al- 
ready existing danger. If the churches, being in northern 
Galatia, were founded on his second missionary journey, there 
might easily have been occasion for such a warning on his first 
visit to them. If, on the other hand, the churches were in 
southern Galatia, and hence founded on the first missionary 
journey, it is less probable that he had occasion at that time 
to utter so pointed a warning, and more likely that he refers 
to something said on the occasion of his second visit. 


The perfect tense of xpoetpqxauev marks this saying as not simply a 
past fact, but as one of which the result remains, doubtless in 
that they remember (or may be assumed to remember) the utterance 
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of the saying. BMT 74, 85. The tense therefore conveys an appeal 
to their memory of the utterance. This reference to the existing result 
of the saying can not be expressed in English except by an interjected 
clause, ‘‘as we told you and you remember,” and inasmuch as the use 
of the English perfect in such a connection suggests a recent action— 
in this case most naturally an utterance just made in the preceding 
sentence—the best translation is the simple past, which though it leaves 
unexpressed a part of the meaning of the Greek, has at least the advan- 
tage of not expressing anything not conveyed by the Greek. BMT 82. 

The strict force of xa before &ett is doubtless adverbial, “also,’”’ but 
English idiom in such a case prefers the simple ‘‘so.” Cf. Jn. 67 13% 
rt Cor. 154°. The fuller and more definitely comparative expression 
otws xat occurs t Cor. 1572 Gal. 42°, etc. ett, frequent in papyri, of 
strictly present time (M. and M. Voc. s. v.), is cited by Nageli, Wort- 
schatz, p. 78, as a word of the unliterary Kowwn; yet see numerous 
classical exx. in L. & S. 


el Tis buds ebayyeniferas Trap’ 5 raped Bere, avabepa gor, 
“If any one is preaching to you a gospel not in accordance with 
that which ye received, let him be accursed.” This sentence dif- 
fers from that of v.8in two respects which affect the thought: 
(1) the element of concession and improbability disappears in the 
omission of 7Mels 7) ayyeXos €& ovpavod; (2) the form of the 
condition that suggests future possibility is displaced by that 
which expresses simple present supposition, and which is often 
used when the condition is known to be actually fulfilled. The 
result is to bring the supposition closer home to the actual case, 
and since it was known both to Paul and his readers that the 
condition ¢« Tis... mapedaBere was at that very time in 
process of fulfilment, to apply the avaQeua éorw directly to 
those who were then preaching in Galatia. 

10. apts yap avOpwrous meiOw 7) Tov Oeov; “For am I now 
seeking the favour of men, or of God?” apr, now, i. e., in these 
utterances. The apostle evidently refers to a charge that on 
previous occasions or in other utterances he had shaped his 
words so as to win the favour of men. A similar charge was 
made by his opponents at Corinth, 2 Cor. 1o!. me’@m means 
“to win the favour of,” “to conciliate,” as in 2 Mac. 4% Mt. 284 
Acts 127°, The present tense, by reason simply of the meaning 
of the word and the idea of action in progress suggested by 
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the tense, has the meaning, “to seek the favour of.” BMT 
11; GMT as. 


The force of y&e is difficult to determine. If, indeed, as Win. Th. 
Preusch. et al. affirm, y&e has a conclusive or illative force (derived, as 
some maintain, from its etymological sense as compounded of yé and 
&pa), this meaning would be most suitable. The apostle would in that 
case draw from his preceding sentence the inference, expressed in a 
thetorical question, that he is not pleasing men (as has been charged 
against him), but God. Or if it had the asseverative force attributed 
to it by Hoogeveen ef al. (see Misener, The Meaning of T&o, Baltimore, 
1904), this would also yield a suitable meaning: “Surely I am not now 
pleasing men, am I?” But most of the N. T. passages cited by Th. 
et al. as examples of the illative sense are as well or better explained 
as in some sense causal, and though there remain a very few which it 
is difficult to account for except on the assumption of an asseverative or 
illative force, whether primitive or derived (see Acts 16%” Phil. 1%), yet 
in view of the preponderance of evidence and judgment that all the 
uses of y&p are to be explained from its causal force (see Misener, 
op. cit.), and the fact that the only two N. T. cases that obstinately 
refuse to be reduced to this category are in condensed exclamatory 
phrases, we do not seem to be justified in assuming any other than a 
causal force here. In that case it must be either confirmatory—“and 
I mean what I say, for am I now?” etc.—or, explanatory and defen- 
sive, justifying the use of the strong and harsh language of vv.% »— 
“and this I am justified in saying, for am I now?” etc. Of these two 
explanations the second is the more probable, since the preceding 
expression is already sufficiently strong and would naturally call for 
justification rather than confirmation. To this as to any form of the 
view that makes yép causal, it is indeed an objection that the clause 
introduced by yée ought naturally to be either a positive assertion, or 
a question the answer to which is to the opponent in argument so 
evident and unquestionable that it has the value of a proved assertion. 
See, e. g., Jn. 741 Acts 8! 19% x Cor. 11”. But this latter is precisely 
what this question does not furnish. To those to whom Paul is ad- 
dressing himself it is by no means self-evident and unquestionable that 
he is concerned to win the favour of God and not of men. But dott with 
its backward reference to the strong language of the preceding sentences 
suggests that this language itself is appealed to as evidence that the 
apostle is not now seeking to please men but God, which fact, as yé& 
shows, he in turn employs to justify the language. It is as if one 
reproved for undue severity should reply, “My language at least proves 
that I am no flatterer,”’ the answer tacitly implying that this fact 
justified the severity. Such a mode of expression is not impossible to 
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one writing under strong emotion, and this interpretation furnishes 
the most probable explanation of both det and yap. 


 &nT@ avOpwHros apéoxev; “Or am I seeking to please 
men?” These words only repeat a little more distinctly the 
thought of the preceding clause, §nT@ apéoxew taking the 
place of mef@w and expressing the idea of attempt more defi- 
nitely. 

ei ére avOparros HpecKkov, Xpiorov SodAos ovK av junv. “Tf 
I were still pleasing men, I should not be a servant of Christ.” 
A supposition contrary to fact (BMT 248), implying that he is 
no longer pleasing men, and that he is a servant of Christ. The 
imperfect 7pecxov is doubtless like the 7re(@w above, conative, 
not resultative. This is the usual force of the progressive tenses 
in verbs of pleasing, persuading, and the like, which by their 
meaning suggest effort, and there is no occasion to regard the 
present instance as exceptional. That which the apostle says 
would prove him not to be a servant of Christ is, not a being 
pleasing to men, but an endeavour to please men. The expres- 
sion is moreover comparative rather than absolute, signifying 
not the intention under any circumstances or in any degree to 
please men, but to please men in preference to God, as is im- 
plied in the preceding a&vOpwmovus . . . 7) Tov Oedv, and for his 
own advantage and convenience as the whole context suggests. 
There is no contradiction, therefore, between this assertion and 
that of x Cor. 10%: mdvta Tacw apéonw, pn SnTa@v Td éuavTod 
avppopoy GANA TO THY TOAD, iva cwOGow, The meaning 
ascribed to the sentence by some of the Greek expositors and 
by a few moderns, according to which it expresses the course 
which the apostle would voluntarily have pursued if he had 
been seeking to win the approval of men, “I would not have 
entered the service of Christ but would have remained a Phari- 
see,” would almost of necessity have been expressed by ovK dv 
éyevdunv “T should not have become.” On Xprorod without the 
article, as a proper name, cf. on Tov yploToU in v.7, and detached 
note on The Titles and Predicates of Jesus, III, p. 396. The 
whole sentence e& @7v . . . 7unv is doubtless, though its rela- 
tion to the preceding is not marked by any conjunction (the 
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yap of TR. having no sufficient authority), a confirmation of 
the implied answer to the questions of the first part of the verse. 
The appeal, however, is not to the fact that he was a servant of 
Christ—this his opponents to whose criticisms he is at this 
moment addressing himself, would not have conceded—but to 
his own ‘consciousness of the incongruity of men-pleasing and 
the service of Christ. It is as if he should say: “Surely I am 
not now a men-pleaser, for I myself recognise that that would 
make me no longer a servant of Christ.” 

The connection of this verse with v.% is so obviously close, 
and vv.14!2 so clearly enter ypon a new phase of the letter, 
that it is difficult to see how WH. could have made the 
paragraph begin at v. RV. is obviously right in beginning 
itatv.™. 


It has been urged against taking jeeoxoy as conative that the closely 
preceding deéoxew is evidently not conative, since the idea of attempt 
is separately expressed in Cnt@. The objection, however, is of little 
force. The Greek verb d&eécoxw in the present system means either “to 
be pleasing to” or (as nearly as it can be expressed in English) “to 
seek to please.’? With’a verb which by its tense suggests the idea of 
attempt, but only suggests it, the conative idea may be separately 
expressed, as in Gnt@ d&péoxety, or may be left to be conveyed by the 
tense only, as in fpeoxoy. 

"Ext “still” (x) primarily a temporal particle marking action as 
continuing, ‘then as before,” or “now as heretofore,” is also used (2) 
to denote quantitative or numerical addition (&t &\va % dbo, “one or two 
more,” Mt. 181°), and (3) logical opposition (tt te xdy& &> Guaotwrds 
xotvouat: “why am I nevertheless judged as a sinner?” Rom. 3’). The 
second and third uses, of course, spring from the first, and occasional 
instances occur in which one or the other of these derived ideas is asso- 
ciated with the temporal idea and modifies it. See,e.g., Heb. 114. In 
the present passage ct: might be (a) purely temporal, the comparison 
being with his pre-Christian life when he was not a servant of Christ; 
(b) purely temporal, the comparison being with a previous period of 
his Christian life when he was seeking to please men and, consequently, 
was not a servant of Christ; (c) purely temporal, the comparison being 
with a previous period of his Christian life, when, as alleged by his oppo- 
nents, he was seeking to please men; or (d) temporal and adversative, 
éc, meaning “still, despite all that I have passed through.” The 
interpretation (b) is excluded by the practical impossibility that Paul 
could characterise any part of his Christian life as one in which he 
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was not a servant of Christ. The adversative rendering (d) is rendered 
improbable by the fact that his recent experiences were not such as 
to be specially calculated to eradicate the tendency to men-pleasing; 
rather, if anything, there was in them a temptation to seek to please 
men, a temptation to which his opponents alleged he had yielded. 
The interpretation (c) probably is correct to this extent, that the 
apostle has in mind the charges that have been made against him 
respecting his recent conduct as a Christian apostle, and means to say 
that whatever may have been alleged respecting that past conduct, 
now at least it cannot be charged that he is still seeking to please men. 
Yet it is doubtful whether the reference is solely to an alleged pleasing 
of men, and in so far as tt implies a comparison with anything actual 
in the past, it must be with the days of his Phariseeism. For though 
Paul was perhaps less affected by the desire for the praise of men 
(Mt. 62. 5 16 2354.) having more desire for righteousness and divine 
approval, than most of his fellow Pharisees (Gal. 114 Phil. 3°), yet he 
would doubtless not hesitate to characterise that period of his life as 
one of men-pleasing as compared with his Christian life. The thought 
is therefore probably: “If I were still pleasing men, as was the case in 
the days of my Phariseeism, and as my opponents allege has been 
recently the case, I should not be a servant of Christ.” 

Aovios, properly “a slave, a bondservant,” is frequently used by 
N. T. writers to express their relation and that of believers in general 
to Christ and to God. The fundamental idea of the word is subjection, 
subservience, with which are associated more or less constantly the 
ideas of proprietorship by a master and service to him. The d0dA0¢ 
is subject to his master (xtetoc, Seambtys), belongs to him as his prop- 
erty, and renders him service. As applied to the Christian and de- 
scribing his relation to Christ or God the word carries with it all three 
of these ideas, with varying degrees of emphasis in different cases, the 
fundamental idea of subjection, obedience, on the whole predominat- 
ing. At the same time the conception of the slave as one who serves 
unintelligently and obeys from fear, is definitely excluded from the 
idea of the d00A0¢ Xprotod as held by Paul and other N. T. writers; 
douAela in this sense is denied, and viobect« affirmed in its place (Gal. 
4:7 Rom. 81% 18; cf, also Jn. 151 Eph, 65-8). The statement of Cremer 
correctly represents the thought of N. T. in general: ‘The normal 
moral relation of man to God is that of a 3000¢ tod 800, whose own 
will though perfectly free is bound to God.” It is evidently such a full 
but free service of Christ that Paul has in mind here in the use of the 
term 800A0¢ Xprotod. The effort to please men conflicts with and 
excludes unreserved obedience to Christ. Cf. Deissmann, New Light 
from the Ancient East, p, 381. 
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II, PERSONAL PORTION OF THE LETTER. 


THE GENERAL THEME ESTABLISHED BY PROVING THE 
APOSTLE’S INDEPENDENCE OF ALL HUMAN AU- 
THORITY AND DIRECT RELATION TO CHRIST 
(1-221), 


1. Proposition: Paul received the gospel not from men, 
but immediately from God (1"» 12), 


Beginning with these verses, the apostle addresses him- 
self to the refutation of the charges and criticisms of the 
judaising teachers, and to the re-establishment of himself and 
his gospel in the confidence of the Galatians; and first of all, 
doubtless as against an assertion of his opponents that he had 
never received (from Jerusalem) a commission authorising him 
to set himself up as a teacher of the religion of Jesus, he affirms 
his entire independence of all human authority or commission, 
and his possession of his gospel by virtue of a divine revelation 
of Jesus Christ. 

for I declare to you, brethren, that the gospel that was preached 
by me is not according to man; for neither did I receive it from 
man, nor was I taught it, but it came to me through revelation of 
Jesus Christ. 

11. Tvapifw yap bpiv, aderdoi, “For I declare to you, breth- 
ren.” The verb yyopifw suggests a somewhat formal or solemn 
assertion. Cf. 1 Cor. 12? 15! 2 Cor. 8! Eph. 19, the similar ex- 
pression ov GéAw ayvoeiv in Rom. 1% 11% 1 Cor. 10! 12! 2 Cor. 
181 Thes. 4%, and M. and M. Voc. on yvopifo and ywaoKe, 
The assertion that follows is in effect the proposition to the prov- 
ing of which the whole argument of 11-27 is directed. This 
relation of vv.":!2 to what follows remains the same whether 
we read 6é or yap. Only in the latter case the apostle (as in 
Rom. 11°) has attached his leading proposition to a preceding 
statement as a justification of it, not, however, of v., which 
is itself a mere appendix to vv. *® and almost parenthetical, 
but of the whole passage, vv. *°, as an expression of his surprise 
at their apostasy and his stern denunciation of those who are 
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leading them astray. See a somewhat similar use of yap at 
the beginning of a new division of the argument in Rom. 118; ¢f. 
also Rom. 1! 17, The word “brethren,” a@deAdot, doubtless 
here, as almost invariably in Paul’s epistles, signifies fellow- 
Christians. See more fully in fine print below, and on v. 2. 


Tp after yvwelGw is the reading of $*BD*FG 33 dfg Vg. Dam. 
Victorin. Hier. Aug.; 3¢: S*AD>et* KLP, the major portion of the 
cursives. Syr. (psh. harcl. pal.) Boh. Ori=t- Chr. Euthal. Cyr. Thdrt. 
al. The preponderance of evidence for y& is very slight. Both readings 
must be very ancient. yéo is the reading of the distinctively Western 
authorities, and 8¢ apparently of the Alexandrian text. But which in 
this case diverged from the original can not be decided by genealogical 
evidence. The group BDFG supporting yée, and that supporting 
dé, viz., SAP al., each support readings well attested by internal 
evidence. See Zntrod., p. lxxx. The addition of 33 to the former group 
in this case somewhat strengthens it, and throws the balance of evidence 
slightly in favour of y&e. Internal evidence gives no decided ground of 
preference for either against the other, and the question must appar- 
ently be left about as it is by WH.., y&e in the text as a little more prob- 
ably right, 8¢ on the margin as almost equally well attested. If 8é 
is the true reading, it is probably resumptive in force (Th. s. v. 7; 
W. LITI. 7b; Rob. p. 1185 zmit.), marking a return to the main thought 
of the superhuman authority of the gospel after the partial digression 
of v. 1°. 

Among the Jews it was customary to recognise as brethren all the 
members of a given family or tribe (Lev. 2525 Num. 161°), and indeed 
all members .of the nation (Lev. 1917 Deut. 11° 2 Mac. 1! Acts 7? 
Rom. 9%). Papyri of the second century B. c. show that members of 
the same religious community were called &<Agof. See M. and M. 
Voc. s.v. The habit of the Christians to call one another brethren 
may have been the product in part of both these older usages. In the 
Christian usage the basis of the relation is purely religious, family and 
national lines, as well as lines of merely personal friendship, being dis- 
regarded. Thus while the brethren mentioned in v.? were presumably 
Jews, those who are here addressed as brethren were Gentiles. Cf. 
also Acts 15%. According to the gospels Jesus had taught that they are 
his brethren who do God’s will, and they brethren to one another 
who unite in recognising Jesus himself as Master. Mk. 31-34 Mt. 23°. 
In Paul the emphasis of the term is upon the fraternal, affectionate, 
mutually regardful attitude of Christians to one another (x Cor. 511 65-8 
811-18 1558 2 Cor. 1! 213 Rom. 141% 18, 15), though the suggestion of a com- 
mon relationship to Christ and God is not wholly lacking (see Rom. 
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814, 17, 28), and the use of it constitutes an appeal to all those relations 
of affection and fellowship which Christians sustain to one another by 
virtue of their common faith, and membership in one body (x Cor. 
r2'f-), On later Christian usage, see Harnack, Mission and Expansion 
of Christianity,? I aos f. 


TO evayyédov Td evaryyedobev bm’ éuod bru odK ~oTW KaTaA 
avOperov: “that the gospel that was preached by me is not ac- 
cording to man.” 70 evaryryéAuov, logically the subject of éo7w, 
is, by a species of attraction common both in classical writers 
and N. T. (Jelf 898. 2; W. LXVI 5 a) introduced as the ob- 
ject of yvwpiSm. On the meaning of evaryyéduov, see detached 
note, p. 422, and on evayyedober see on v.8. On the use of the 
verb with an accusative of content, or in the passive with a 
subject denoting the gospel or its content, see vv. 1623 Lk. 8! 
1616 t Cor. 15! 2 Cor. 117. The aorist tense, evaryyeriobey, is 
probably used in preference to the present because Paul has in 
mind at this moment the gospel not as that which he is wont 
to preach, or is now preaching, but as that which was preached 
by him to the Galatians. That the gospel preached by him is 
always the same is at once suggested, however, by the use of 
the present tense, éo7uv, A converse use of aorist and present 
occurs with similar effect in 22, aveOdunv avdtois Td evaryyédcov 
8 xnpvocw, 


Kat& &$ewnoy, a phrase used by Greek writers from Aeschyl. down 
(see Wetst. on Rom. 3), but in N. T. by Paul only, is of very general 
significance, the noun being neither on the one hand generic (which 
would require toy &vewroyv) nor individually indefinite, ‘‘a man,” but 
merely qualitative. The preposition signifies “according to,” “agree- 
ably to,”’ “according to the will or thought of,” or “after the manner 
of” (see it used similarly in the phrases xat& Oe6v, Rom. 8%? 2 Cor. 7% 41, 
xac& xbotov, 2 Cor. 117, and xat& Xerordv "Incobv, Rom. 155), and the 
whole phrase means “human” or “humanly,” “from a human point 
of view,” “according to human will or thought”: Rom. 3 1 Cor. 3% 98 
15% Gal. 3% Respecting its precise force here there are three possi- 
bilities: (a) As in 1 Cor. 9% it may signify “according to the thought 
of man,” 7. e., of human authority; (b) under the influence of the idea 
of a message in edayyéAtov it may mean “of human origin”; (c) it may 
convey simply the general idea “human” without more exact dis- 
crimination. There is no decisive ground of choice among these, but 
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the last seems more consistent both with the usage of the phrase and 
with the context; notice that v." covers both source and method of 
origin, and does not specifically mention authority. The suggestion of 
Bous. (SNT.) that it means “self-originated,” “eigene Phantasie,”’ is 
not sustained by usage, and is excluded by the next two clauses, oddé 
- « « 33ax0ny, in which it is in effect defined. 


12. ovde yap eyo mapa avOp@rov rwapédaBov avré, “for 
neither did I receive it from man.”’ This is the first step of the 
proof of the preceding general statement that his gospel is not 
a human message. Like the proposition itself it is negative, 
denying human source. ovd¢ coupled with yde may (1) serve 
to introduce a statement of what is at the same time a fact 
additional to the one already stated and an evidence for it, as 
is the case especially in arguments from analogy (see Lk. 20% 
Jn. 5% Acts 42 Rom. 8’), or (2) oddé may throw its force upon a 
single term of the sentence, suggesting a comparison of the 
case mentioned with some other case previously mentioned or 
in mind. On this latter view the comparison would doubtless 
be with the Twelve, who, it is taken for granted, received the 
gospel otherwise than from man. This comparison itself, how- 
ever, may be of either one of two kinds: (a) It may be com- 
parison simply and, so to speak, on equal terms, ‘For neither 
did I any more than they receive it, etc.” (Cf. Jn. 75, as inter- 
preted in AV., “for neither did his brethren believe on him.” 
See also a similar use of ovd¢ without ydp in Mk. 1228; or (b) it 
may be ascensive comparison: ‘‘ For not even I, of whom, not 
being of the Twelve, it might have been supposed that I must 
have received the gospel from men, received it thus” (cf. 
Gal. 6°), Of these three views the first (maintained by Sief.) 
is most in accord with N. T. usage of odSé ydp (see exx. above), 
but is objectionable because the statement here made can not 
easily be thought of as a co-ordinate addition to the preceding, 
and because the presence of é¢y®, emphatic by the mere fact of 
its insertion, almost requires that ovd¢ shall be interpreted as 
throwing its force upon it. The second view, 2(a), is more 
probable than the third, 2(b); the implication of the latter 
that his receiving his gospel otherwise than from man is in a 
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sense an extreme case seems foreign to the state of mind of the 
apostle as it appears in this chapter. The objection that there 
is no ground for assuming a comparison with the Twelve is 
without force; the whole tenor of this chapter and the follow- 
ing goes to show that Pauil’s commission had been declared to 
be inferior to that of the Twelve, and that he has this in mind 
throughout his defence; when, therefore, by the use of éy® he 
indicates that he is comparing himself with some one else as 
respects the source of his gospel, we scarcely need to be informed 
that the unexpressed term of the comparison is the Twelve. 


The verb zapadapGévw bears in N. T. two meanings: (1),“‘To take to 
or along with one’s self,” “to accept.” (2) “To receive something 
transmitted to one.” The latter is the uniform or all but uniform use 
in Paul. 1 Cor. 11% 151-3 Gal. 19 Phil. 49 Col. 2¢ (?) 417 (?) x Thes. 238 
4! 2 Thes. 3°, and is the undoubted meaning here. 

nao& &avOewnov. The original force of xxe& with the genitive is “from 
beside,” denoting procession from a position beside or with some one. 
In N. T. precisely this sense is rare (Jn. 1526 1627), but in the majority 
of instances the meaning is one which is derived from this. Thus both 
in Greek writers and in N. T. it is used after verbs of learning, hearing, 
inquiring, issuing, receiving, yet often in a sense scarcely distinguish- 
able from that of gr6. With Mk. 5% cf. Lk. 84°, and with Mt. 1238 cf. 
Lk. 1116, When used after a verb which implies transmission, espe- 
cially a compound of xapé, nae& before the noun apparently acquires 
by association the sense “along from,” marking its object as source, 
but at the same time as transmitter from a more ultimate source. 
Such seems to be the force of the preposition in 1 Thes. 215 41 2 Thes. 35; 
it is also entirely appropriate to the first instance of its occurrence in 
Phil. 478; its use the second time may be due either to the fact that 
Paul avoided the suggestion of a different relation in the two cases 
which a change to éx6é would have conveyed, or even to a desire deli- 
cately to hint a divine source back of the Philippians themselves, mak- 
ing them also transmitters. This latter instance seems in any case 
to be strongly against the view of Winer (WM. p. 463f. n.) and Mey. 
on 1 Cor. 11% that mae& means “directly from.” On the other hand, 
Ltft.’s view that “where the idea of transmission is prominent nap& 
will be used in preference to &x6,” whether the object be the immediate 
or the remote source, is not sustained by the evidence as a whole. 
Not only is raeé often used of ultimate source, with no suggestion of 
transmission, but éx6 is used, in 1 Cor. 11% at least, when the idea of 
transmission is suggested by the verb, and in every instance where 
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nap& is used before a transmitting source, the idea of transmission is 
suggested by the verb or context, and the object is the mediate source. 
To this rule Phil. 418 is, as remarked above, probably no exception. 
The force of naeé accordingly in the present phrase rapa dvOpenov, joined 
with capéAaGov, which distinctly suggests receiving by transmission, is 
probably “along from,” and taken with o63é the phrase denies that the 
gospel which Paul preached was received by him from men as the 
intermediate source. This, of course, carries with it, also, the denial 
of man as the ultimate source, since the supposition of an ultimate 
human source with a divine mediate source is excluded by its own 
absurdity. In effect, therefore, tap& in the present phrase covers the 
ground more specifically covered in v.1 by é6 and 8:é. 

”AvOednou is probably to be taken as in 8’ dvOeebnou in v.1in the most 
general qualitative sense, not as having reference to any individual; 
it is hence to be translated “from man,” rather than “from a man.” 
Cf. on v.1, and see Jn. 5%. 


ovTe edidayOnv, “nor was I taught it.’ To the denial of 
man as the source from which he received his gospel the apostle 
adds as a correlative statement a denial of imstruction as the 
method by which he obtained it. This was, of course, precisely 
the method by which the great majority of the Christians and 
even of the Christian teachers of that day had received the 
gospel. It had been communicated to them by other men. 
Cf. the case of Apollos, Acts 18 26, of Timothy, 2 Tim. 3", and 
the frequent use of the word “teach” in reference to the work 
of apostles and preachers in general: Acts 418 5?8 202° r Cor. 4” 
Col. 1, etc. The apostle characterises his as an exceptional 
case. Asa pupil of the Pharisees he had been taught some- 
thing very different from the gospel, but he had had no 
connection with those who at the beginning were the teachers 
of the gospel. See the reference to these facts in vv. 3-2”, 


Od8sé before 28:3. is read by SAD*FGP 31, 104, 326, 436, 442 Boh. 
Eus. Chr. Euthal. Cyr. Thdrt. Dam.; ote by BD°KL Oec. al. Since 
the latter evidence proves that ote is not simply an idiosyn- 
crasy of B., and the Western authorities are almost unanimously on 
the side of 008g, the probability is that od3é is a Western digression 
from the original reading ot'te, produced either by accidental assimila- 
tion to the preceding 008é or by correction of the unusual combination 
o0dé . . . ote. Cf. WM. pp. 617 f. 

The ote before 25:3. can not be regarded as strictly correlative to od8¢ 
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at the beginning of the verse, since o#8¢ and ote are not correlative 
conjunctions (WM. p. 617), the “neither . . . nor” of the English 
translation by its suggestion of this relation to that extent misrepre- 
senting the Greek. Nor would the clauses be correlative if o03é be 
read instead of ote here (see below), since o03é . . . od3¢ express not 
correlation—the first looking forward to the second and the second 
back to the first—but successive negation, each 008¢ looking backward 
and adding a negation to one already in mind. With the reading odce, 
however, the second clause is introduced as correlative to the first, 
though the first had been expressed with a backward look to the pre- 
ceding sentence, not with a forward look to the present clause. 


ara Ot arroxardinrews "Inood Xpiorod. “but it came to me 
through revelation of Jesus Christ.” A verb such as is sug- 
gested by mrapéAaBov and édvdayOnv is of necessity to be sup- 
plied in thought with 6c’ droxartwrews, yet not eddayOny itself, 
since there is a manifest contrast between instruction and reve- 
lation, the first being denied and the latter affirmed, as the 
method by which the apostle obtained his gospel. On the 
meaning of aroxaduis, see'detached note on’AmroxadvrrTwand 
"ATOKaAWLS, p. 433. It is evident that the apostle is here using 
the term in its third sense, viz., a divine disclosure of a person 
or truth, involving also perception of that which is revealed by 
the person to whom the disclosure is made. He is speaking 
neither of an epiphany of Jesus as a world event, nor of a dis- 
closure of him which, being made to men at large, as, e. g., 
through his life and death, might be perceived by some and fall 
ineffectual upon others, but of a personal experience, divine in 
its origin (cf. ovd€ . . . mapa avOparov), personal to himself 
and effectual. 

It has been much disputed whether “Inood Xpictov is an 
objective or subjective genitive, whether Christ is the revealed 
or the revealer. According to the former interpretation, Paul 
in effect affirms that Jesus Christ had been revealed to him, 
and in such way that that revelation carried with it the sub- 
stance of the gospel. If Christ is the revealer, it is doubtless the 
gospel that is revealed. It is in favour of the former view (1) 
that Paul is wont to speak of God as the author of revelations; 
and of Christ as the one revealed, not as the revealer: see for 
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the former usage 1 Cor. 2!° 2 Cor. 12!, and for the latter 1 Cor. 
17 2 Thes. 17 Gal 11°; (2) that this latter usage occurs in this 
very context (v.*) where Paul, apparently speaking of the 
same fact to which he here refers, uses the phrase a7roxadtat 
Tov uiov avtod év éuol, in which Jesus is unambiguously rep- 
resented as the one revealed. It may be urged in favour of the 
second interpretation (1) that the phrase thus understood fur- 
nishes the proper antithesis to apa avOpérov and diddy Onv, 
affirming Christ as the source and revelation as the method 
over against man as the source and instruction as the method; 
(2) that the gospel, especially the gospel of Paul as distinguished 
from the Jewish-Christian conception of the gospel, requires as 
its source a revelation of larger and more definite content than 
is implied when the genitive is taken as objective. But these 
arguments are by no means decisive. Paul is not wont to pre- 
serve his antitheses perfect in form, and the first view as truly 
as the second preserves it substantially, since it is self-evident 
that if Christ was revealed to him (or in him) God was the 
revealer. As to whether a revelation of which Christ was the 
content was adequate to be the source of his gospel, there is 
much reason to believe that in his conception of Jesus obtained 
by the revelation of him there were virtually involved for Paul 
all the essential and distinctive features of his gospel. Thus it 
certainly included the resurrection of Jesus, and as an inference 
from it his divine sonship (Rom. 14); these in view of Paul’s 
previous attitude towards the law might, probably did, lead him 
to recognise the futility of righteousness by law, this in turn 
preparing the way at least for the recognition of faith as the 
true principle of the religious life; this accepted may have led 
to the conviction that the Gentile could be justified without 
circumcision. While it can not perhaps be proved that pre- 
cisely this was the,order of Paul’s thought, his various refer- 
ences to his experience find their most natural explanation in 
this view, that the new conception of Jesus which Paul gained 
by the revelation of Christ in him furnished the premise from 
which the essential elements of his gospel were derived. See 
Phil. 3° Gal. 219 Rom. 7% 3? %, and v.16 of this chap., where 
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he closely connects the two extremes of the experience attrib- 
uted to him, viz., the revelation of Christ and the mission to 
the Gentiles. See also Acts 26!* 17, where a similar connection 
occurs. It seems, therefore, more probable that the genitive 
*Inood Xpicrod is objective, and that the apostle refers to a 
divinely given revelation of Jesus Christ which carried with it 
the conviction that he was the Son of God. See further on v. #8. 


"Aroxadbyews, being without the article, may be either indefinite, “a 
revelation” or qualitative, “revelation.” In the former case the ref- 
erence is to a single specific though unidentified experience. In the 
latter case the phrase simply describes the method by which the gospel 
was received without reference to singleness or multiplicity of ex- 
perience. The reference in the apostle’s mind may be to the Da- 
mascus experience only (cf. vv. 1% 17) or may include any revelations 
by which Christ was made known to him. In the absence of evidence 
of specific reference “by revelation” is preferable to “by a revelation” 
as a translation of the phrase. 


2. Evidence substantiating the preceding assertion of his 
independence of human authority (vv."*) drawn 
from various periods of his life (1-224), 


(a) Evidence drawn from his life before his conversion 
(133, 14), 

To substantiate the statement of vv." the apostle ap- 
peals to the facts of his life, some of them at least already 
known to his readers; he begins with his life before his con- 
version to faith in Jesus. The evidence in the nature of the 
case is directed towards the negative part of the proposition. 
That which sustained the positive assertion he could affirm, 
but could not appeal to as known to others. 

13For ye have heard of my manner of life formerly in the religion 
of the Jews, that beyond measure I persecuted the church of God 
and ravaged it. “And I was advancing in the religion of the 
Jews beyond many who were of equal age with me in my nation, 
being more exceedingly zealous than they of the traditions of my 
fathers. 

13. "Hxovcate yap thy éunv avactpodyy mote év To "lov- 
Saiopu@, “For ye have heard of my manner of life formerly in 
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the religion of the Jews.’’ With this sentence Paul introduces 
the evidence which his own career furnished that he had not 
received the gospel from man or by instruction. The force of 
yap in the present sentence extends in effect into, if not through, 
the second chapter. The argument is cumulative in character. 
Its first step is to the effect that he was not, previous to his 
conversion, under Christian influence at all, but was, on the 
contrary, a violent opposer of the Christian church. From 
whom the Galatians had heard (x«ovcate) the story of his pre- 
Christian life Paul does not say; most probably it was from 
himself. If so, this reflects in an interesting way his probable 
habit of making use of his own experience in presenting the 
gospel. Cf. Acts, chap. 22, and esp. chap. 26. On the tense 
of nxovoate, see BMT 46, 52. 


*Avacteop}, meaning in classical writers “return,” etc., first ap- 
pears in the second century B. c. in the sense “manner of life,” 
“conduct” (Polyb. 4.821), which sense it also has in the very few 
instances in which it is found in the Apocr.: Tob. 4% 2 Mac. 3% (it is 
not found in the Lxx, canonical books, and though it stands in the 
Roman edition at 2 Mac. 5’ it is without the support of either of the 
uncials which contain the passage, viz. AV.); this is also its regular 
meaning in N. T. (Eph. 4%? 1 Tim. 4% Heb. 137 Jas. 3! 1 Pet. 115. 38 218 
gh 2 18 2 Pet. 27 31), 

On the position of xorg see Butt. p. gt, and cf. Phil. 4!° r Cor. 9?; also 
(cited by Sief. ad loc.), Plato, Legg. IIL 685 D, 4 tas Teolag Brust 
vb dcdtepoy, “the capture of Troy the second time”; Soph. O. T. 1043, 
too tupkyvou tHSde yHs T&A xorg, “the long-ago ruler of this land.” 

*TouSaicués, “the Jews’ religion,” occurs in N. T. only in this and 
the following verse; for exx. outside N. T. see 2 Mac. 2% 8! r4ss bis 
4 Mac. 42%. In the passages in Mac. it denotes the Jewish religion in 
contrast with the Hellenism which the Syrian kings were endeavouring 
to force upon the Jews; here, of course, the prevalent Judaism with its 
rejection of Jesus in contrast with the faith of the followers of Jesus as 
the Messiah. The very use of the term in this way is significant of 
the apostle’s conception of the relation between his former and his 
present faith, indicating that he held the latter, and had presented it 
to the Galatians, not as a type of Judaism, but as an independent 
religion distinct from that of the Jews. Though the word Christianity 
was probably not yet in use, the fact was in existence. 


dre eal? vrrepBorry eSiwxov thy éxxrynolav Tod Oeod Kat érdp- 
Gouv avtjv, “that beyond measure I persecuted the church of 
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God and ravaged it.”” This whole clause and the following one 
are epexegetic of Tiv €udy avactpodyy, not, however, defining 
in full the content of that phrase, but setting forth that element 
of it which the apostle has in mind as bearing on his argument. 
That he stood thus in intense hostility to the church is evidence 
that he was not of those who through the influence of asso- 
ciation with Christians, and as a result of instruction (cf. ove 
ed:ddxOnv, v.12) were led to receive the gospel. 


The word éxepGoA4 and the specific phrase xa6’ dwepGoAhy are classical, 
but are used in N. T. only by Paul. The phrase occurs in Rom. 7 
1 Cor. 12*! 2 Cor. 18 4’, always in the sense “exceeding (ly),” “superior.” 

The imperfects, é3fwxov and érépovy, representing the actions 
denoted by them as in progress, bring out clearly the continuance of 
the persecuting activity. The latter verb, meaning in itself not simply 
“to injure,” but “to destroy,” “to ruin,” has here, as commonly in 
the progressive tenses, a conative force. See L. & S.s.v. and BMT 23, 
and compare on tel0w and fpecxoyv in v. 1°. Studxw, used from Homer 
down, meaning “to pursue,” frequently carries the associated idea of 
hostile purpose, and so comes in classical writers to mean “to prose- 
cute” (6 Stdxwy is “the prosecutor,” 6 gebywy, “the defendant”), and in 
the Lxx (Jer. 1718) and N. T. “to persecute” (Rom. 12" 1 Cor. 4% 
et freg.). op$é», used from Homer down as a military term, meaning 
“to destroy,” “to ravage”’ (cities), and from A®schylus, of violence to 
persons, is not found in the Lxx (canonical books), or Apocr., but 
occurs in 4 Mac. 4% 114 of persons. In N. T. it is found in this epistle 
here and v.” and in Acts 9”, always of Paul. 

On éxxAnota in N. T. see detached note, p. 417. Two facts are 
notable about the expression employed here, } éxxAnsta tod Qeod: 
(x) the use of the singular to denote not a local body but the Christian 
community at large. Cf. the different use of the word in vv. * 1 Cor. 
1? 2 Cor. 1!; and for the evidence that the phrase has this cecumenical 
meaning here, see the detached note referred to above. (2) the char- 
acterisation of this community as the church of God. The first of 
these facts shows that Paul had not only formed the conception of 
churches as local assemblies and communities of Christians (vv. * %), 
but had already united these local communities in his thought into 
one entity—the church. The second fact shows that this body already 
stood in his mind as the chosen people of God, and indicates how 
fully, in his thought, the Christian church had succeeded to the posi- 
tion once occupied by Israel. Paul’s employment of this phrase in 
this particular place was probably due to his sense of the wrongful- 
ness of his persecution as directed against the church of God. Cf. 1 
Cor. 15%. Incidentally it may be noticed that inasmuch as the church 
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which Paul persecuted was a Jewish church, not only in that it was 
composed of Jews, but probably mainly of those who still observed the 
Jewish law, his characterisation of it as the church of God shows how 
far he was from denying the legitimacy of Jewish Christianity in itself. 
Cf. also 1 Thes. 2", and see Introd., pp. 1xii f. 


14, cal mpoécorrov év TH lovdaicu@ trép Todos cuvndL- 
KiMTas év TO yéever pov, “‘and I was advancing in the religion 
of the Jews beyond many who were of equal age with me 
in my nation.” As in the preceding part of the sentence, 
so here the action is presented not as a mere fact but as con- 
tinuing. Cf. Lk. 2%. The nature of this advance in Judaism 
is not defined. Cf. below on trdapywv. Increasing knowledge 
of those things which constituted the learning of the Jewish 
schools, a more perfect realisation of the Jewish (in his case 
specifically the Pharisaic) ideal of conduct, higher standing 
and official position in the Pharisaic order, may all have been 
included in the experience, and in his thought as here expressed; 
but, as Phil. 35 © would suggest, especially the achievement of 
righteousness according to the standards and ideals of Phar- 
isaism. His progress, he adds, not only carried him beyond 
his own former attainments, but by it he outstripped many of 
his contemporaries, making more rapid progress than they. 


On év t@ yévet wou, cf. 2 Cor. 1126 Phil. 35. Though yévoc varies in 
inclusiveness from family to race in the largest sense, yet the etymo- 
logical sense (cf. ylvouat, yevvéeu, etc.) is so far retained that the word 
almost invariably refers to what is determined by origin, not by choice. 
In Jos. Ant. 13. 297 (10°) we find indeed the phrase tb Ladsouxatwy 
yévos. Yet this is not N. T. usage, and in view of the use of the term 
*Toudatcy.6c, indicating that to his Gentile readers Paul is describing his 
life from the general national point of view, without reference to distinc- 
tion of sects, and in the absence of any qualifying phrase giving to it a 
narrower sense than usual, it can not be understood to have specific 
reference to the sect of the Pharisees. 


TEPLTTOTEPWS CynrWTIS UTAPYOV TOV TATPLK@V Mov Trapadd- 
cewv, “being more exceedingly zealous than they of the tra- 
ditions of my fathers.’”’ wepuccotépws is in form and force a 
comparative; the unexpressed member of the comparison is 
doubtless to be supplied from the 7roAAods curnrLKioTas, The 
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participle drdpyev is probably causal, though not emphatically 
so, “because I was more exceedingly zealous than they.” See a 
similar use of U7 dpyor in similar position in Acts 19° 1 Cor. 117 
2 Cor. 8”. Ell. and Sief. take it as a participle of closer defi- 
nition, defining that in which the action of mpoéxomrrov takes 
place. But this interpretation mistakes either the meaning or 
the tense-force of mpoékorrrov, taking it in a sense impossible 
to it, “I was in advance of.” The whole phrase accounts for 
his extraordinary advancement as compared with his fellows. 
Though trapywv is grammatically subordinate to mpoéxomrtov 
the fact expressed by it is, even more emphatically than that 
conveyed by the verb, an evidence of that which the apostle is 
here endeavouring to establish, viz., that he was not at the 
time referred to under such influences or in such frame of mind 
as to make reception of the gospel by him from human hands 
or by instruction possible. The limitation of fyAwTys by Tav 
TaipiuKav Tapaddcewv makes it probable that it is not to be 
taken as a class name meaning a Zealot, a member of the 
Zealot party (see Th. s. v. and Dict. Bib.), but rather as an 
adjective meaning “zealous for,” “zealously devoted to.” 
Aside from the question whether the Zealots and Pharisees 
were so related to one another that one could be a member of 
both parties (Phil. 35 shows that Paul was a Pharisee), there 
is no clear or even probable N. T. instance of EnrwrT7s used as a 
class name, and at the same time limited by an objective geni- 
tive, and the passages cited by Ltft. do not at all prove that 
Paul belonged to this party. As an adjective the word does 
not define the exact relation to that which is expressed by the 
genitive, but is general enough to refer to zeal to acquire, to 
observe, to defend, according to the nature of the case. In the 
present instance it evidently includes the two latter ideas. 
Cf. Acts 217° 22%; the sense is slightly different in Tit. 2! 
z Bet. 3%. 


nap&docts itself signifies an act of transmission or that which is trans- 
mitted (in N. T. always in the latter sense and with reference to in- 
struction or information), without indicating the method of transmis- 
sion, or implying any lapse of time such as is usually associated with 
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the English word tradition. Thus Paul uses it of his own instructions, 
both oral and written, 1 Cor. 11? 2 Thes. 2" (though possibly referring 
to elements of his teaching received from others), and Josephus of 
his own written narrative, Con. Ap. 1. 50 (9), 53 (10). Here, however, 
the addition of xatetxay wou distinctly describes the napd&docts as trans- 
mitted from previous generations, and the similarity of the phrase to ma- 
ekdocts tév xpecBuréowy (Mt. 15? Mk. 7% 5, where it is contrasted with the 
laws of Moses), and to t& éx napaddcews tHv natéewyv, Jos. Ant. 13. 297 
(108),* where the things derived by tradition from the fathers and not 
written in the laws ot Moses are contrasted with those which are thus 
written, makes it clear that Paul refers to the well-known orally trans- 
mitted traditions which were observed by the Pharisees. There is no 
reason, however, especially in view of the fact that Paul is writing to 
Gentiles, to take naterxmy wou otherwise than simply in the national 
sense (cf. év té yévet wou above), describing the traditions as derived from 
his national ancestors, not from his (Pharisaic) fathers in contrast with 
those of other Jews, or of the Sadducees. Cf. the passage cited 
above from Josephus, in which the traditions observed by the Pharisees 
are described not as coming from the Pharisees, but from the fathers, 
and criticised not on the ground of their Pharisaic origin, but as being 
observed by the Pharisees as authoritative. Cf. also Mk. 73 5. 


(b) Evidence of his independent apostleship drawn from the 
circumstances of his conversion and his conduct immediately 
thereafter (11°-!”), 


Passing from the evidence of his pre-Christian life, the apostle 
now draws evidence from the conversion-experience and his 
conduct immediately thereafter. 

And when it pleased him who from my mother’s womb had set 
me apart, and who called me through his grace, ‘to reveal his Son 
in me, that I might preach him among the Gentiles, immediately I 
communicated not with flesh and blood, “nor did I go up to Jeru- 
salem to those that were aposiles before me, but I went away 
into Arabia and again I returned to Damascus. 


“viv 5€ dnA@oar BovAomat, drt vouima Tiva mapddocay TH Spe oi Paprcator éx TaTrépwv 
Stadoxhs, amep ovk avayéypamrat év Tols Mwvoéws vouous, Kai Sia TodTO TadTa Td Saddov- 
kaiwy yévos éxBaddAcr, Aéyow éxelva Seiv HyeicOat vourmayra yeypaumeva, ta 8 éx mapadd- 
cews THY TaTépwy wy Typecv: “And now I wish to show that the Pharisees transmitted to the 
people certain usages received from the fathers which are not recorded in the laws of Moses, 
and on this account the sect of the Sadducees rejects them, saying that it is necessary to re- 


gard as obligatory those things that are written, but not to observe the things handed down 
by tradition from the fathers.’ 
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15, “Ore 88 edddenoer 6 adopicas pe ek xoidlas untpds jou 
kal Karéoas Sid THs yapitos avTod (16) amroxadtyras Tov vidv 
avtov év éuod “ And when it pleased him who from my mother’s 
womb had set me apart, and who called me through his grace, 
to reveal his Son in me.” The affirmation of this sentence that 
after his conversion, as before, the apostle kept himself apart 
from the Twelve is not antithetical to that of the preceding, 
but continues his argument; 6é should, therefore, be translated 
“and,” rather than “but”? (RV.). For the purposes of his 
argument the central element of the statement of vv.1*!" is 
in v.16; “immediately I communicated not with flesh and 
blood.” For this statement, however, pertaining to his con- 
duct immediately after his conversion to faith in Jesus, he pre- 
pares the way in vv.!516s by referring to certain antecedents 
of his conversion. All these he ascribes to God; for that 
6 aopicas ... Kat Kadéoas refers to God, and aroxadtyrat to 
a divine act, is evident from the nature of the acts referred 
to. See esp. on the Pauline usage of xadéw, v.%, and detached 
note on AzroxaAvrTw and ’Amoxdduis, p. 433. Of the three 
antecedents here named the first and second, expressed by 
adopicas and Kadécas are associated together grammatically, 
the participles being under one article and joined by «aé, But 
it is the second and third that are most closely associated in 
time, afopicas being dated from his birth, while the events de- 
noted by xadXécas and amroxadtpat, as the usage of the word 
«xadéw shows, are elements or immediate antecedents of the 
conversion-experience. 

By the emphasis which in his references to these antecedents 
of his conversion he throws upon the divine activity and grace 
(note év yapite) and by dating the first of these back to the 
very beginning of his life he incidentally strengthens his argu- 
ment for his own independent divine commission. He whom 
God himself from his birth set apart to be a preacher of the 
gospel to the Gentiles and whom by his grace he called into 
that service can not be dependent on men for his commission 
or subject to their control. 

The question whether the phrase aroxadtya . . . év euol 
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refers to a subjective revelation in and for the apostle or to 
an objective manifestation of Christ in and through him to 
others (on which EIl., e. g., holds the former, and Ltft. the latter 
view) can not be answered simply by an appeal to the meaning 
or usage of the preposition év. év éuof can of itself mean nothing 
else than “‘in me.’’ But it may equally well represent in the 
mind of the writer the thought “within me,” with no reference 
to any effect upon any one else (cf. Rom. 1!9 Gal. 2°), or “in 
my case” and thus (impliedly) “by means of me to others” (cf. 
v.24 ¢ Cor. 48 1 Tim. 118). Which of these two represents the 
apostle’s thought must be decided by other evidence than the 
mere force of the preposition. (a) The meaning of the verb 
amoxahvrT@, As pointed out in the detached note on this 
word, p. 433, with rare exceptions, if any, a7oxadvmTo denotes 
a disclosure of something by the removal of that which hitherto 
concealed it, and, especially, a subjective revelation to an indi- 
vidual mind. Now it is evident that only the revelation of 
Christ to Paul, not the public manifestation or presentation of 
him to the world in and through Paul, could be thought of 
either in general as a disclosure of what was previously hidden 
(since Christ had already been preached in the world but had 
been hidden in his true character from Paul), or specifically as 
a subjective revelation. The choice of the word aroxadvrro, 
therefore, is favourable to the former of the two views named 
above. (b) Such being the case as respects the meaning of 
arroxanvTTw, it is evident that the idea of a manifestation of 
Christ in and through Paul to others could hardly have been 
expressed simply by év €uof, but would require 61a éuod 
or some such addition as 7@ xéop@. (c) The connection 
with tva evayyeAiSwpai also favours the reference to an experi- 
ence in itself affecting Paul only. This revelation is defined 
by the passage as the third stage of the apostle’s preparation 
for his public proclamation of Christ (not, as Ltft. makes it, an 
integral part of his entrance on that ministry; evayyedCopas 
avtdv defines his ministry, to which the divine amoxadthpat, 
equally with the apopioa: and the «adéoat, were preparatory). 
For this preaching an inward revelation to Paul of the Son of 
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God, whom he was to preach, was a natural and necessary 
preparation; a manifestation of Christ in and through him to 
others is too nearly identical with the preaching itself to be 
spoken of as having that preaching for its purpose. (d) V.¥ 
clearly speaks of a revelation of Christ to Paul by which he 
received his gospel. The similarity of the terms used here and 
the close connection of the thought—Paul is here proving what 
he there affirmed—make it probable that the terms mean the 
same and the fact referred to is the same here as there. (e) 
Even aside from any similarity of terminology it is evident 
that the whole subject of discourse in this paragraph is not how 
Paul made known his gospel, but how he received it; the refer- 
ence of the central term of this sentence to the presentation of 
Christ to others involves an impossible digression from the 
theme of the whole passage. 

The apostle’s use of the phrase “Son of God” and v.” are 
either alone sufficient to make it clear that by 7ov viov adrod 
he means Jesus, while the time of the event of which he speaks 
and the phrase év éuoé make it certain that it is the risen Jesus 
of whom he speaks. Though grammatically the direct object 
of atroxadthat, Tov vidv avTod is undoubtedly to be taken as 
expressing the conception of Jesus which he obtained in the 
revelation; it is thus in effect equivalent to “Inaodv ws (or 
elvat) Tov vidv avTov., On the question, which is very impor- 
tant for the understanding of the genesis of Paul’s gospel, 
especially his Christology, what aspect of the divine sonship 
of Jesus he has chiefly in mind as having been revealed to him 
in the Damascus experience, and for the evidence that he refers 
especially to sonship as involving moral likeness to God and 
hence revelation of God, see detached note on The Titles and 
Predicates of Jesus, V, p. 408, and cf. esp. 2 Cor. 4° 


TR. with SADKLP al. pler. d Boh. Arm. Eth. Or. Dial. Eus. 
Epiph. ps-Ath. Chr. Cyr. Euthal. Severian Thdrt. Dam. Irimt. Aug. al. 
insert & Oe6¢ after eddéxncev. The text as above, without 6 0e6<, 
is attested by BFG 1905 f g Vg. Syr. (psh. harcl.) Eus. Epiph. Chr. 
Thdrt. Iri=t- Victorin. Ambrst. Hier. al. Transcriptional probability 
strongly favours the text without 6 Oeé< as the original, since there is 
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an obvious motive for the (correct) interpretative gloss, but none for its 
omission. In view of the indecisive character of the external evidence 
the internal evidence must be regarded as decisive for the omission. 

The verb e03oxéw (the earliest extant instances of which are found 
in the Lxx, where it stands most often as the translation of the Hebrew 
verb nxn, “to accept,” “approve,” “delight in,” “be pleased,” and 
which is found in secular writers from Polybius down) has two general 
uses: (1) “‘to accept,” ‘to be pleased with,” “to take delight in,” fol- 
lowed by an acc., dat., or els with the acc., or év with the dat.: Gen. 33° 
Ps, 5116 1 Chron. 29% Ps. 777 Sir. 9!2 1 Mac. 8! Mt. 317 1218 2 Thes. 2175 
(2) “to see fit,” “to consent,” ‘to choose,” followed by an infinitive, 
or with an infinitive understood. Ps. 40 (only Lxx instance); 1 Mac. 
6% 144 46, 47 Lk. 1232 Rom. 1526 x Cor. 12! 2 Cor. 5% Col. 1191 Thes. 28 31. 
In this latter sense and construction the verb seems often to convey 
the subsidiary implication that the purpose referred to is kindly or 
gracious towards those affected by the action expressed by the infinitive; 
especially is this true when the verb is used of God. See Ps. 40% 2 Mac. 
14> Lk. 12%? Col. 119; cf. the use of eddoxfa (which had clearly acquired 
as one of its senses “good-will,” “favour”’) in Ps. 5118 Sir. 32 (35) Ps. 
Sol. 83° Lk. 2 Phil. 215, and see S. and H. on Rom. 1o!: “In this sense it 
came to be used almost technically of the good-will of God to man.” 
It is doubtless with such an implication of the gracious character of 
the divine act that Paul uses the verb in this place. The clause empha- 
sises at the same time the tact that he owed his “call” to God and that 
the call itself was an act of divine grace. 

” Agoettety signifies not “‘to remove from a place,” but “to mark off 
from something else,”’ “to separate or set apart from others” (Mt. 134 
25% Lk. 6% Acts 199 2 Cor. 6!” Gal. 212 Lev. 134: © 5 et freg. in Lxx and 
in classical writers); esp. to set apart for a particular service, this latter 
occurring in Aristot., Pol. 6. 8" (1322 b*); Lxx (Ex. 13% Deut. 44, 
etc.); and N. T. (Acts 13? Rom. 1'). In view of this meaning of dgopttew, 
éx xorAlag unteds wou must be taken, according to what is in any case 
its usual sense, as a phrase of time meaning “from birth.” See Judg. 
16!” Ps, 22!° 716 Isa. 49! (Job 1% 388 only otherwise); Lk. 1° Jn. ot 
Acts 3? 148 (Mt. 19" only otherwise). Cf. also Jer. 1°. 

On the Pauline usage of the word x«Aéw, see on v.*§ and on the mean- 
ing of y&ets, see detached note, p. 423. 8t& is manifestly instrumental, 
but not in the stricter and more usual sense of the term. It marks its 
object not as that which, standing, so to speak, between the doer of the 
action and its effect, is the instrument through which the action is 
accomplished (as, e. g., Rom. 15! Gal. 319 518 et freg.), but rather as that 
which standing behind the action renders it possible; so, e. g., Acts 1? 
Rom. 1% 1 Thes. 4%, Cf. note on 8t& instrumental under v.1. The 
phrase 81a y&ertos adtod may be rendered, “by virtue of his grace,” 
“in the exercise of his grace.’ 
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iva edayyerifopar abtov ev tois eOveow, “that I might 
preach him among the Gentiles.” The verb evayy. itself char- 
acterises the message as glad tidings, or perhaps rather as the 
glad message, the gospel (cf. on v.®), while avtév (acc. of con- 
tent; cf. for this construction v.25 1 Cor. 15! 2 Cor. 117 Eph. 
2" and Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax, § 179), referring to Tov 
viov avrod defines its substance. A similar thought of the 
content of the gospel as summed up in Christ himself is ex- 
pressed in Rom. 151% 20 x Cor. 18 2 Cor. 119 Phil. 1%. The use 
of the present tense evayyeA(Sopat, following the aorists 
agopicas, karécas, and amoxadtwa indicates that the apostle 
has distinctly in mind that these definite events had for their 
purpose a continued preaching of the gospel. Cf. 1 Thes, 4” 
Phil. 21° Eph. 478. Accurately but somewhat awkwardly ren- 
dered into English the clause would read, “that I might con- 
tinue to preach him, as glad tidings (or as the good news) 
among the Gentiles.” 


In a few instances, chiefly in the phrases roAAd& 20vy and xdvta t& Ov 
as they occur in O. T. quotations, the word 26vy is used by Paul in the 
general sense meaning “nations.” But otherwise and almost uni- 
formly it means “Gentiles” as distinguished from Jews. This is most 
clearly the sense in this letter, except perhaps in 3%; see 2% & % 12, 14, 18 
3%", 4. Undoubtedly then Paul means here to define the divinely in- 
tended sphere of his preaching as among the Gentiles. Whether he 
recognised this fact at the time of the revelation which had this preach- 
ing as its purpose, or whether the perception of this definition of his 
work came later, this passage does not decide. According to Acts 267 
it came in connection with his conversion. The preposition év is impor- 
tant, indicating that the scope of his mission as conceived by him was 
not simply the Gentiles (for this he must have written edayyeA(Cwuae 
aitoy toic Z0vecty) but among the Gentiles, and by implication included 
all who were in Gentile lands. Cf. on 2% *. 


evbéws ov mpocaveDéuny capxi Kal alyart, “immedi- 
ately I conferred not with flesh and blood.” The negative 
ov limits mpocavebéunv, not evOéws, which in that case it must 
have preceded, as in Lk. 219; and this being so, ev0dws 
must be taken with the whole sentence as far as ’ApaGiav, not 
simply od mpocavebéuny, since by its meaning evOéws calls for 
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an affirmation, not simply a statement of non-action. Zahn’s 
contention that the time of the departure to Arabia is not 
fixed except as within the three years of v." is therefore with- 
out ground. Place for the events of Acts 9!%>-?? must be found 
not at this point but after v.". Ltft. gives the sense correctly: 
“‘Forthwith instead of conferring with flesh and blood. . . I 
departed,” etc. 

Dapxt xa atwor, primarily denoting the parts of a living physical 
body (Heb. 2") is here used by metonymy, as c&p& alone more fre- 
quently is, for a being having such a body, 7. e., for a corporeally condi- 
tioned living being, in contrast with beings of a higher order, especially 
with God. Cf. Sir. 1418 173! Eph. 612 and esp. Mt. 167. See detached 
note on IIveipa and Lé&e&, p. 492. mpocavebéuny (here and 2* only in 
N.T.) signifies “‘to betake one’s self to,” “to hold conference with,” “to 
communicate” whether for receiving or imparting. (See Chrysipp. ap. 
Suid. s. v. vedttog [Bernhardy, 959]: dvae yap tik pyot Oeackwevoyv . . . 
mpocavabécbat dvetpoxotty: ‘For he says that a certain man having had 
a dream conferred with the interpreter of dreams”; Luc. Jup. Trag. 1; 
Diod. Sic. 17. 1164, tote pdvtect xpocavabéuevoc nept tod cnwelov, “con- 
ferring with the soothsayer concerning the sign.’? See extended note in 
Zahn ad loc. pp. 64f. In 2%, where the verb is limited by an acc. and 
dat., impartation is apparently what is in mind; here, primarily at least, 
receiving, as is indicated by the general subject of discourse, viz., the 
source of his gospel; yet note the double aspect of the act referred to 
in the passages quoted above, involving narrating the dream or the 
sign and receiving advice concerning it. 


17, ovde avAAOov eis “lepoodAvpa mpds tos mpd euod 
amoaotdéXous, “nor did I go up to Jerusalem to those that 
were apostles before me.”’ The reference is, of course, particu- 
larly to the Twelve, yet would include any, such as James, 
who had been recognised as apostles before Paul himself re- 
ceived the apostolic office. The preposition mpd is evidently 
used in its temporal sense. The reference to Jerusalem indi- 
cates that at this time Jerusalem was the headquarters of the 
Christian movement as conducted by the Twelve, and that 
they or the leaders among them still resided there. The use 
of the phrase Tovs mpd éuod azroarddovs involves the recogni- 
tion of the apostleship of the Twelve, and implies that Paul 
regarded his apostleship and that of the Twelve as of essen- 
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tially the same character. Cf. detached note on ’Azréo7oXos, 
p.363. It possibly suggests that he regarded himself as already 
at the time referred to, an apostle, but does not necessarily 
involve this. 


0038 dvqAov: NAKLP al. pler. It. Vg. Syr. (harcl-txt.) Arm. Aeth. Boh. 
Chr. Euthal. Cyr. Thrdt. Dam. Victorin. Ambrst. Aug. Hier.; 063% 
&xqAov: BDFG 103, 181, 429, 462, Syr. (psh. harcl-mg.) Bas. Thphl. 
The attestation of éx- seems to be Western, that of dv- Alexandrian and 
Syrian. Either reading might arise by assimilation, dvjA8ov under the 
influence of v.18, &éxjA8oy under that of 17>, but the former more easily 
because of the cic ’Iepocékuua. Because it was common usage to speak 
of going up to Jerusalem (as in v.18; cf. M. and M. Voc. s.v.) &n@ABov 
would be- more likely to be changed to d&vq\Ooy than the reverse, but 
for the same reason intrinsic probability is on the side of évq\Oov, and 
the latter is in this case perhaps of greater weight. The preponder- 
ance of evidence is but slightly in favour of dvq@AOov. So Tdf. WH. 
Ltft. Sief. Sd. et al. Contra Zahn. 


adra arHnrOov eis ’ApaBiav, “but I went away into Arabia.” 
The purpose of this visit to Arabia, though not specifically 
stated, is clearly implied in od mpocaveOéunyv capki Kal aiuate 
above. By that phrase the apostle denies not only that he 
sought instruction from the Twelve in particular, but that he 
put himself in communication with men at all, excluding not 
only the receiving of instruction, but the imparting of it. The 
only natural, almost the only possible, implication is that he 
sought communion with God, a thought sufficiently indicated 
on the one side by the antithesis of “flesh and blood” and on 
the other by the mention of the relatively desert land to which 
he went. The view of some of the early fathers (adopted 
substantially by Bous.) that he sought no instruction from 
men, but having received his message hastened to Arabia to 
preach the gospel to the ‘barbarous and savage people” of this 
foreign land (for fuller statement of the early views see Ltift., 
p. 90) is not sustained by the language. He must in that case 
have written not 7pooaveféunv, but some such expression as 
ov ée€ntnae SidacKariav, Nor is it in accordance with psy- 
chological probability. The revelation of Jesus as the Son of 
God must at once have undermined that structure of Pharisaic 
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thought which he had hitherto accepted, and, no doubt, fur- 
nished also the premises of an entirely new system of thought. 
But the replacement of the ruined structure with a new one 
built on the new premises and as complete as the materials 
and his power of thought enabled him to make it, however 
urgent the necessity for it, could not have been the work of: 
an hour or a day. The process would have been simpler had 
‘the acceptance of Jesus as the Christ been, as it was to some 
of his fellow Jews, the mere addition to Judaism of the belief 
that Jesus was the long-expected Messiah; it would have been 
simpler if the acceptance of Jesus had been to him what it 
doubtless was to many of his Gentile converts, the acceptance 
of a new religion with an almost total displacement of former 
religious views and practices. To Paul the revelation of Jesus 
as the Son of God meant neither of these, but a revolutionary 
revision of his former beliefs, which issued in a conception of re- 
ligion which differed from the primitive Christian faith as com- 
monly held by Jewish Christians perhaps even more than the 
latter differed from current Judaism. Only prolonged thought 
could enable him to see just how much of the old- was to be 
abandoned, how much revised, how much retained unchanged. 
Many days would be needed to construct out of the material 
new and old even so much of a new system as would enable 
him to begin his work as a preacher of the new faith. A period 
of retirement in which he should in some measure accomplish 
this necessary task is both more consistent with his language 
and in itself more probable than an impetuous plunging into 
evangelism. Particularly improbable is the selection of Arabia 
(see below on the meaning of the word) as a place of preaching. 
Aside from the question whether there were Jews in Arabia, 
and whether Paul at this early period recognised with sufficient 
clearness his mission to the Gentiles to lead him to seek at once 
a Gentile field of effort, it is clear alike from his letters and 
from the narrative of Acts that Paul had a strong preference 
for work in the centres of population and of civilised life. A 
withdrawal to a region like that of Arabia, sparsely inhabited 
and comparatively untouched by either Jewish or Roman civ- 
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respect underwent a radical change, not a missionary enterprise 
but a withdrawal from contact with men. 


The term ’ApaGle (Heb. a>y, originally simply “‘desert’’) is applied 
by Greek writers from Herodotus down to the whole or various por- 
tions of that vast peninsula that lies between the Red Sea on the 
southwest and the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates River on the 
northeast, and extends to the ocean on the southeast. See Hdt. 2" 
gir-113, 438 (Encyc. Bib.). Its northwestern boundary was some- 
what vague, but the term generally included the Sinaitic peninsula, 
and excluded Palestine and Phoenicia. Within this great territory, 
inhabited doubtless by many nomad tribes, the kingdom of the Naba- 
teans established itself some time previous to 312 B. Cc. (see Encyc. Bib. 
art. “Nabateans’’). In Jos. Ant. 14. 15 ff. (14), which refers to the 
time of Hyrcanus IT and Antipater, father of Herod, Aretas, known 
from other sources to be king of the Nabateans, is spoken of as king of 
the Arabians (cf. also 2 Mac. 5°); his country is said to border upon 
Judea and its capital to be Petra. 2 Cor. 11 has been interpreted as 
showing that at the time to which our present passage refers the Naba~- 
tean dominion included Damascus. See Schiirer, Gesch. des jiid. Volkes,® 
vol. I, pp. 726 ff. In that case Paul would seem to say that he went 
from a city of Arabia into Arabia, which would be like saying that one 
went from London into England. But it is known that Pompey gave 
Damascus to Syria, and the coins of Damascus show that down to 
34 A.D. (between 34 and 62 A. D. evidence is lacking) it was under Rome; 
while a passage which Josephus (Amt. 14. 117 [7°]) quotes from Strabo 
refers to an ethnarch of the Jews in Alexandria, and thus indicates that 
the title ethnarch might be applied to one who acted as governor of the 
people of a given nationality residing in a foreign city. It is probable, 
therefore, that at the time of which Paul is speaking, though there 
was an ethnarch of the Nabateans in the city, Damascus was not under 
Nabatean rule, hence not in Arabia. This both removes all difficulty 
from this sentence, and makes it practically certain that by ’ApaGla 
Paul means the Nabatean kingdom. See Clemen, Paulus, I 83; Lake, 
Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 321 ff.* 

Into what portion of the kingdom Paul went the sentence does not, 
of course, indicate. That the Sinaitic peninsula was sometimes in- 
cluded in Arabia is shown in 4%, which, if the clause is a genuine part 
of the epistle, shows also that Paul so included it. But this does not 


* Zahn, Neue kirchl. Zeitschr., 1904, pp. 34-41, and following him, Bachmann, Der sweite 
Brief d. Paulus an die Korinther, p. 383, think that the ethnarch had jurisdiction over 
(nomad?) Nabateans in the vicinity of Damascus. But while this supposition comports well 
with édpovpes thy réAvr, it is less accordant with ¢v Acpackg. 
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prove that it was to this peninsula that Paul went. If it is necessary 
to suppose that he went to a city, Petra in the south and Bostra in the 
north are among the possibilities. There is nothing to necessitate the 
supposition that he went far from Damascus, nor anything to exclude 
a far-distant journey except that if he had gone far to the south a return 
to Damascus would perhaps have been improbable. 


Kal waduw tréotpewa eis Aayackev. “and again I returned 
to Damascus.”’ An indirect assertion that the experience de- 
scribed above (a7roxantyrat Tov viov avTod év uot) occurred at 
Damascus (cf. Acts 9!? and parallels); from which, however, it 
neither follows that the @7roxddvyis here spoken of must be- 
cause of Acts 9? 4 be interpreted as an external appearance of 
Jesus, nor that the narrative in Acts is to be interpreted as 
referring to an experience wholly subjective. The identity of 
place, Damascus, and the evident fact that both passages refer 
to the experience by which Paul was led to abandon his opposi- 
tion to Jesus and accept him as the Christ, require us to refer 
both statements to the same general occasion; but not (nor are 
we permitted), to govern the interpretation of one expression 
by the other. As shown above our present passage deals only 
with the subjective element of the experience. For the apos- 
tle’s own interpretation of the character of the event viewed 
objectively, cf. 1 Cor. g! 15}-8. 


(c) Evidence of his independent apostleship drawn from a 
visit to Jerusalem three years after his conversion (118-*°), 


The apostle now takes up the circumstances of his first visit 
to Jerusalem after his Damascus experience, finding in it evi- 
dence that he was conscious of a source of truth independent 
of men. 

Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to visit Cephas, 
and I remained with him fifteen days, 1°and no other of the apostles 
did I see except James the brother of the Lord. Now as re- 
spects the things which I write to you, behold, before God, I am 
not lying. 

18. “Esrevta pera tpia érn avArOor eis lepoodrAvpa totophoat 
Kn¢av, “Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to 
visit Cephas.” The phrase “after three years” is argumenta- 
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tive in purpose, not merely chronological. The mention of the 
period subsequent to his conversion during which he volun- 
tarily abstained from contact with the apostles at Jerusalem 
tends to show his entire independence of them. The three 
years are therefore doubtless to be reckoned not from his 
return to Damascus, but from the crisis of his life which pre- 
ceded his departure from Damascus. The exact length of the 
interval can not be determined from this phrase, which is prob- 
ably a round number (cf. Acts 20%, and with it Acts 19% 1 2%), 
In reckoning the years of their ae the later Jews apparently 
counted the years from one New Year’s Day, the 1st of Abib 
(or Nisan) to another, and the fraction of a year on either side 
as a year. See Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis of the Four 
Gospels, pp. 53 ff. But we do not know that Paul would have 
followed the same method in a statement such as this. It is 
not possible in any case to determine how large a part of the 
three years was spent in Arabia. 


Knoay is the reading of 8*AB 33, 4242, 1912, Syr. (psh. hcl-mg. pal.) 
Boh. Aeth. The Western and Syrian authorities generally read Ilétpov, 
which is evidently the substitution of the more familiar for the less 
familiar name of the apostle. 

The verb tctopéw (cognate with totwe, tSptc, of8a) is found in Greek 
writers from Herodotus down, meaning “to inquire’’; in Aristotle and 
later writers in the sense “to narrate,” “to report”; it has this sense 
also in x Esdr. 131(3), 402), the only passages in biblical Greek beside 
the present one in which the word occurs at all; it occurs in Plut. Thes. 
304; Pomp. 401; Polyb. 3. 48, with the meaning “‘to visit” (places), and 
in Jos. (Ant. 8. 46 [2°] Bell. 6. 81 [1*]); Clem. Rom. (8) meaning “‘to visit” 
(persons). See Hilg. and Ell. ad loc. The sense in the present passage 
is evidently that which is found also in Josephus. By the use of this 
word Paul characterises his journey as having had for its purpose 
personal acquaintance with Peter, rather than the receiving of in- 
struction. Cf. v.12, and see below on rpbd¢ aitéy. 


Kat éréuewva mrpos avrov Hudpas Sexarrévtes “ And I remained 
with him fifteen days.” The use of the phrase pos adrdv, 
with its personal pronoun in the singular, referring definitely 
to Peter, rather than pds with a plural pronoun or an adverb 
of place, emphasises the purely personal character of the visit. 
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On the preposition mpés with the accusative after a verb not 
expressing motion, cf. Th. s. v. I 2b, and for exx. in Paul see 
1 Thes. 34 Gal. 2° 41% 2°, etc. The mention of the brief duration 
of the stay is intended, especially in contrast with the three 
years of absence from Jerusalem, to show how impossible it 
was to regard him as a disciple of the Twelve, learning all that 
he knew of the gospel from them. Cf. obte édvddxOnv, v. ¥. 
19. érepov de Trav arrocToAwy ovK ElSov, et wy “LdxwBov Tov 
&dedpov tod xupiov. “and no other of the apostles did I see 
except James the brother of the Lord.” On the use of érepor, 
see detached note, p. 420. It is evidently used here in its 
closest approximation to @AAos, denoting merely numerical 
non-identity, not qualitative distinction. ¢¢ #7) means here, as 
always before a noun, “except.” The only question is whether 
et un ‘ldxwBoy, etc., is an exception to the whole of the preced- 
ing statement @repov . . . ovx« eidoy, or only a part of it, ov« 
eldov, Either is in accordance with usage (see Th. e¢, III 
8c, and such cases as Lk. 426 27 Rom. 115, etc.). In this 
passage, however, the view which would make the exception 
apply to a part only of the preceding assertion is excluded, 
since Paul certainly can not mean to say that he saw no one in 
Jerusalem except Peter and James, or even, according at least 
to Acts 9”, no person of importance. T he phrase must proba- 
bly be taken as stating an exception to the whole of the pre- 
ceding assertion, and as implying that James was an apostle. 
The assumption that the term a7éoroXos is applied to James 
in a broad and loose sense only (so Sief., e. g.) is without good 
ground in usage and is especially unjustified in view of the fact 
that the term aroordédwv under which James is by the exceptive 
phrase included, refers primarily to the Twelve. Cf. detached 
note on ‘AmdatoXos, p. 363. 
James, here designated the brother of the Lord, is doubtless the same 
| who is similarly spoken of in Mk. 68, and simply as James in Gal. 29. 12 
| 1 Cor. 157 Acts 15* 2118; cf. also Jn. 7° 1 Cor. 9%. He is never men- 
tioned as one of the Twelve; it is rather to be supposed that he was 
brought to believe in Jesus by the vision recorded in x Cor. 157. 


He early took a prominent place in the church at Jerusalem (Gal 2% 32 
Acts _15*#-), and was known in later tradition as the first bishop o of 
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that church (Eus. Hist. Eccl. Il 1). The view of Jerome which iden- 
tifies James the brother of the Lord with James the son of Alpheus 
(see defence of it by Meyrick in Smith, DB art. “James,” and criti- 
cism by Mayor in HDB art. “Brethren of the Lord’’) rests on no 
good evidence. Nor is there any positive evidence for the theory 
that he was older than Jesus, being the son of Joseph and a wife pre- 
vious to Mary. See Ltft.’s defence of this (Epiphanian) view in Dis- 
sertation II, appended to his Galatians, and reprinted as Dissertation I, 
in his Dissertations on the Apostolic Age; and Farrar’s argument for the 
(Helvidian) view that the brothers of the Lord were sons of Joseph 
and Mary, in Early Days of Christianity, chap. XTX, and in Smith, DB 
art. “Brothers of the Lord”; also Mayor, op. cit., and Cone, art. 
“James” in Encyc. Bib. Mt. 17 and Lk. 17 naturally imply that the 
early church knew of children of Mary younger than Jesus. It does 
not indeed follow that all the six children named in Mk. 6% were borne 
by her. But neither is there any direct evidence that there were chil- 
dren of Joseph by a former marriage. Jn. 197% 2” might suggest it (cf. 
Ltft. w. s.) but its late date and the uncertainty whether the statement 
is in intent historical or symbolic diminish its value for historical pur- 
poses. On the other hand the implication of the infancy narrative of 
Mt. and Lk. that Joseph was not the father of Jesus and hence that 
his sons by a former marriage were not brothers of Jesus, can not be 
cited against the Epiphanian view; for not only does this presuppose a 
strictness in the use of the term brother which is unsustained by usage, 
but the evidence of this passage as to the time at which the title “brother 
of the Lord” was given to James, and the evidence of the Pauline let- 
ters in general (cf. on 4‘) as to the time when the theory of the virgin 
birth of Jesus became current, make it nearly certain that the former 
much preceded the latter. 


20. & Sé ypadw tpiv, idod évarriov Tod Geod bru ov revdSouat. 
‘Now as respects the eee which I write to you, behold, be- 
fore God, I am not lying.” For similar affirmations of Paul 
that in the presence of God he is speaking truly, see 1 Thes. eM 
2 Cor. 1% 11, Its use here shows clearly that the facts just 
stated are given not simply for their historical value, but as 
evidence of what he has before asserted, his independence of 
the Twelve. 4& ypadw doubtless refers to all that precedes, from 
v.43 (or) on. Even so one can not but wonder why Paul 
should use such very strong language unless he had been 
charged with misstating the facts about his visits to the other 


apostles. 
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(d) Evidence of his independent apostleship drawn from the 
period of his stay in Syria and Cilicia (171%). 


The apostle now turns to a period, which 2! compared with 
118 shows to have been eleven or even fourteen years, during 
which he was out of Judea and not in touch with the other 
apostles, yet was carrying on his work as a preacher of the 
gospel. 

Then I went into the regions of Syria and Cilicia, “and I was 
unknown by face to the churches of Judea that are in Christ ; *only 
they heard (kept hearing), Our former persecutor is now preach- 
ing the faith which formerly he ravaged; and they glorified God in 
me. 


21, "Evre:ta Gor eis TA KALwaTa THS Supias wal tHs Ke 
duxlas. “Then I went into the regions of Syria and Cilicia.” 
That this was a period of preaching, not, like that in Arabia, 
of retirement, is implied in v.%, evayyeAlCeras, On the ques- 
tion whether he had yet begun to work distinctively for the 
Gentiles in these regions, see below on v.”4. 


The repetition of the article before KrAtxtas is very unusual. The 
two regions being adjacent and both nouns limiting xAl(ueta, one would 
expect a single article, standing before the first one. See, e. g., Acts 18 
81 9% 152% 41 275; Jos. Ant. 8. 36 (23) 12.154 (41); Bell. 2.95 (6%) 2. 247 
(12°), which reflect the all but uniform usage of N. T. and Josephus, to 
which Ant. 13.175 (44) and 12. 233 (41) are not really exceptions. Note 
especially Acts 15%, xav& thy ’Avttbyerav xat Duelav xat KeAtxtav. In 
Acts 1541, where Dupfay and KtAtxfay occur in the same order, the article 
is inserted before KtAtxtav by BD cat?s° Thphyl® only. This strong 
preponderance of usage makes the second article in the present passage 
a very difficult reading, but even more strongly points to the secondary 
character of the reading without it, sustained by *33, 241, 1908. 
That some mss. should have omitted it in conformity with common 
usage is not strange; that all the rest should have inserted it, departing 
thereby both from usage and the original text, is almost impossible. 


22. nunv Se ayvootpevos TO mpocmr@ Tals éxxrAnolas THs 
"lovdalas tais ev Xpior@, “and I was unknown by face to 
the churches of Judea that are in Christ.” The periphrastic 
form of the imperfect tends to emphasise the continuance of 
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the state, “I remained unknown.” The motive of these state- 
ments of the apostle respecting his departure into Syria and 
Cilicia and the non-acquaintance of the Judean churches with 
him is doubtless to show that his work during this period was 
not in that region in which it would have been if he had placed 
himself under the direction of the Twelve, but that, on the con- 


trary, he began at once an independent mission. This, rather 
than, e. g., the intention to show that he was not under the 
influence or instruction of these churches, is what is required 
by the nature of the argument, which has to do not with his 
contact with Christians in general, but with his subjection to 
the influence of the leaders of primitive Christianity. On the 
expression Tals éxkAnolas ... ev Xpiot@, cf. 1 Thes. 11 2!* 
2 Thes. 1! Phil 11. On the aie of the preposition as meaning 
“in fellowship with,” see Th. s. v. 1 6 b, and cf. 5%. The ex- 
pression characterises the churches referred to as Christian as 
distinguished from Jewish, but reflects also the apostle’s con- 
ception of the intimacy of the fellowship between these com- 
munities and the risen Jesus. 


In itself the phrase ‘‘churches of Judea” of course includes that of 
Jerusalem. Nor is that church excluded by the fact of Paul’s persecu- 
tion of it, since this would not necessarily involve his meeting face to 
face those whom he persecuted, and, moreover, some years elapsed 
between the events referred to in v.1 and those here recorded; nor by 
the visit of Paul to Jerusalem, as recorded in vv.3* 19%, since the state- 
ment that he was unknown can hardly be taken so literally as to mean 
that no member of the church had ever seen him. In favour of the more 
inclusive use of the term is also 1 Thes. 214, where a similar phrase is 
employed without the exclusion of Jerusalem. Nor can Acts 9*-29 be 
regarded as a serious argument against the more inclusive sense of the 
term. For, though v.?? manifestly implies such an acquaintance of 
Paul. with the Christians of Jerusalem as to contradict his state- 
ment there if it includes Jerusalem, and though v.** itself might be 
accepted as not directly contradicted by vv.1* 19 of the present pas- 
sage, yet the conflict between the first-hand testimony of the latter 
and vv.2” 28 of the Acts passage is such as to call in question the accu- 
racy in details of the whole section in Acts. Acts 2629 is even more at 
variance with Paul’s statement here, unless it refers to a period subse- 
quent to the period covered by Gal. 118-4, Nor can Jn. 322 be cited as 
evidence that *Iovdala can mean Judea exclusive of Jerusalem, the 
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language there being 4 ’Iovdale 77, not 4 ’Iovsala alone; nor Mt. 3%, 
*TepocdAura xa naéoa # loudata (cf. Paris and all France); nor Jos. Ant. 
Io. 184 (97): Fonuos ma&oa t "Tovdata xat ‘Iepocbhuna nat 6 vabs dtéretvey, 
since as the temple is in Jerusalem, so may Jerusalem be in Judea. On 
the other hand it can not justly be urged, as is done by Bous., that a 
statement pertaining to the churches of Judea exclusive of Jerusalem 
would be without force, since, as pointed out above, the reference is in 
any case probably not to these churches as a source of instruction, but 
as those among whom he would probably have been working if he had 
put himself under the guidance of the Twelve. While, therefore, in 
speaking of “the churches of Judea” Paul may have had chiefly in 
mind those outside of Jerusalem, the word Judea can not apparently 
designate the territory outside Jerusalem as distinguished from the 
city. Of the location of the churches of Judea outside of Jerusalem 
we have no exact knowledge. On the extent of the territory covered 
by the term, see detached note on “Iovdata, pp. 435 f. 


23. pudvov dé axovorvtes Aoav 6tt ‘O Si@Kwv Has TroTe VOY 
evayyertferat THY TictwW Hv ToTe émépOeL, “only they heard 
(kept hearing), Our former persecutor is now preaching the faith 
which formerly he ravaged.’”’ jévov doubtless limits the whole 
statement, indicating that it constitutes the only exception to 
the ignorance of him referred to in the preceding clause. The 
logical subject of the sentence is the members of the churches 
mentioned in v. ”; note the gender of the participle axovovtes. 
57t is recitative, the following words being shown by the pro- 
noun 74s to be a direct quotation. The present participle 
Sv@kev describes the persecution as a thing in progress, assign- 
ing it to the past, in contrast with the present viv. The aorist 
would have presented it simply as a (past) fact. Cf. GMT 140, 
BMT 127. mds refers, of course, not directly to those to 
whom he was unknown by face, but to Christians in general. 
On evayyed Sera see v.8. ior is not the body of Christian 
doctrine, in which sense the word is never used by Paul, but 
the faith in Christ which the preachers of the gospel bade men 
exercise. Concerning its nature see more fully under 2. On 
qv more érrdpOeu cf. v. 8. What is there described as a ravaging 
of the church is here called a ravaging of the faith, which is the 
principle of the church’s life; the aim of Paul’s persecution was 
the extermination of the church and its faith in Jesus as the 
Christ. The tense is here, as there, conative. 
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24. Kai eddEalov év éuod tov Gedy. “and they glorified God 
in me,” 7. ¢., found in me occasion and reason for praising God. 
On this use of év of that which constitutes the ground or basis 
of an action (derived from the use of the preposition to denote 
the sphere within which the action takes place) see Th. I 6c, 
though the classification at this point is far from satisfactory; 
W. XLVITI a (3) c; Ell. ad Joc., though here also the matter is 
stated with unnecessary obscurity; and such passages as Mt. 67 
Acts 72° Rom. 2!7: 3 59 Gal. 3434, The satisfaction which the 
churches of Judea found in Paul’s missionary activity in this 
period is in sharp contrast with the opposition to him which 
later developed in Jerusalem. See 2!-!°, Of the several ex- 
planations that might be given of the more friendly attitude of 
the early period, (a) that Paul had not yet begun to preach 

the gospel of freedom from the law, or (b) that though he 
was doing so the Christians of Judea were not aware of this 
aspect of his work, or (c) that the strenuous opposition to the 
offering of the gospel to the Gentiles apart from the law had 
not yet developed in the churches of Judea, the first is prob- 
ably true in the sense and to the extent that Paul had not yet 
had occasion to assume a polemic attitude in the matter; but 
in any other sense seems excluded by his repeated implication 
that the gospel which he now preached he had preached from 
the beginning (see 14 2? and comment). But in that case there 
is little room for the second. The third is, moreover, the one 
most consistent with the testimony of this letter; see especially 
24, with its distinct implication that the opponents of Paul’s 
liberalism were a recent and pernicious addition to the Jerusa- 
lem church. And this in turn suggests that the apostle’s reason 
for adding the statement xal éddfalov . . . éwot was inciden- 
tally to give strength to his contention for the legitimacy of 
his mission by intimating, what 2‘ says more clearly, that the 
opposition to him was a recent matter, and did not represent the 
original attitude of the Judean Christians. On the other hand, 
it must not be forgotten that his main contention throughout 
this chapter and the next is not that he had been approved by 
the Judean Christians, but that he had from the first acted 
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independently. The whole sentence wdvov ... év euol is a 
momentary digression from that point of view. 


(e) Evidence of his independent apostleship drawn from his 
conduct on a visit to Jerusalem fourteen years after the pre- 
ceding one (2!-!°), 


Following, as before, a chronological order, the apostle now 
narrates the circumstances of a very important occasion on 
which he came in contact with those who were apostles before 
him. At the outset he calls attention to the length of his 
absence from Jerusalem, fourteen years, during which, so it is 
implied, he had had no contact with the Jerusalem apostles; 
then to the fact that when he went up it was not at their com- 
mand, but in obedience to divine revelation; then, indicating 
that the question at issue was then, as now in Galatia, the 
circumcision of the Gentiles who had accepted his gospel, 
he tells how he laid his gospel before the Jerusalem Christians, 
and in a private session before the pillars of the church, James 
and Cephas and John, since he recognised that their disapproval 
of his preaching might render of no avail his future work and 
undo what he had already done. Though, out of consideration 
for the opponents of his gospel of freedom from law, who had 
crept into the Jerusalem church for the purpose of robbing the 
Christians of their freedom and bringing them into bondage to 
the law, the apostles urged him to circumcise Titus, a Greek 
Christian who was with him, he refused to do so; and so far 
from his yielding to the authority or persuasion of these em- 
inent men, whose eminent past did not weigh with him, as it 
did not with God, they imparted nothing new to him, but when 
they perceived that God, who had commissioned Peter to 
present the gospel to the Jews, had given to Paul also a com- 
mission to the Gentiles, these leaders of the church cordially 
agreed to a division of the territory and of responsibility. Paul 
and Barnabas were to preach among the Gentiles, Peter among 
the Jews, and the only additional stipulation was that Paul 
and Barnabas should remember the poor among the Jewish 
Christians, which thing, Paul affirms, he gladly did. 
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Then after fourteen years I again went up to Jerusalem, with 
Barnabas, taking Titus also along. *And I went up in accordance 
with [a] revelation. And I laid before them the gospel which I 
preach among the Gentiles,—but privately before the men of em- 
inence—lest perchance I should run or had run in vain. *But 
not even Titus, who was with me and was a Greek, was compelled 
to be circumcised (*now it was because of the false brethren surrep- 
kitiously brought in, who sneaked in to spy out our freedom which 
we have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage 
[that his circumcision was urged], *to whom not for an hour did we 
yield by way of the subjection [demanded] ), that the truth of the gos- 
pel might continue with you. *And from those who were accounted 
to be something—what they once were matters not to me—God accepts 
not the person of man—for to me the men of eminence taught noth- 
ing new—"but on the contrary when they saw that I had been 
entrusted with the gospel to the uncircumcised as Peter with the 
gospel to the circumcised—for he who wrought for Peter unto an 
apostleship to the circumcised wrought also for me unto an apos- 
tleship to the Gentiles—*and when, I say, they perceived the grace 
that had been given to me, James and Cephas and John, who were 
accounted pillars, gave to me and to Barnabas right hands of fel- 
lowship, that we should go among the Gentiles and they among the 
circumcised, provided only that we should remember the poor, 
which very thing I have also taken pains to do. 


1, "Exrevta Sia Sexatecodpwr érov mrad avéBnv eis lepoce- 
Avpa “Then after fourteen years I again went up to Jerusalem.”’ 
Since for the purposes of his argument that he had not been 
dependent on the other apostles (cf. 1 1”) it is his contacts 
with them that it is pertinent to mention, the fact that he 
speaks of these as visits to Jerusalem (cf. 118) indicates that 
throughout the period of which he is speaking Jerusalem was 
the headquarters of the apostles. And this being the case the 
denial, by implication, that he had been in Jerusalem is the 
strongest possible way of denying communication with the 
Twelve. It follows also that, had there been other visits to 
Jerusalem in this period, he must have mentioned them, unless 
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indeed they had been made under conditions which excluded 
communication with the Twelve, and this fact had been well 
known to his readers. Even in that case he would naturally 
have spoken of them and appealed to the well-known absence 
of the apostles or have spoken, not of going to Jerusalem, but of 
seeing those who were apostles before him. 


"Eixetta, primarily a particle of chronological succession, clearly has 
this force here, as is suggested by Sta... ét@v. The émeta... 
tneita . . . @metta of 118 21 and the present v. mark the successive 
steps of a chronological series, and at the same time of the apostle’s 
argument, because he is arranging it on a chronological framework; 
they thus acquire as in some other cases (see 1 Thes. 417 1 Cor. 154°) a 
secondary logical force. That 8& may mean “after the lapse of” is 
clearly shown by Hdt. 327; Soph. Pk. 758; Ken. Cyr. 1. 428, and other 
passages cited by L. & S. s. v. A. II 2, and by W. XLVII i. (b) 
(WM. p. 475), and that this use was current in Jewish Greek appears 
from Deut. 91 Mk. 21 Acts 2417. That this rather than “throughout,” 
the only alternative meaning in chronological expressions, is the mean- 
ing here is evident from the unsuitableness of “throughout” to the 
verb dvé@nv. On the question whether the period is to be reckoned 
from the same starting point as the three years previously named 
(118) or from the end of that period, there is room for difference of 
opinion. Wies. Ell. Alf. hold the former view; Ltft. Mey. Beet, 
Sief. Lip. Zahn, Bous. the latter. For the exposition of the apostle’s 
thought at this point the question is of little consequence. His pur- 
pose is evidently to emphasise the limited amount of his communication 
with the Twelve as tending to show that he did not receive his gospel 
from them, and for this purpose it matters little whether the period 
during which he had no communication with the Twelve was fourteen 
years or eleven. For the chronology of the life of Paul, however, the 
question is of more significance. While it is impossible to determine 
with certainty which view is correct, the balance of probability seems 
to favour reckoning the fourteen years as subsequent to the three years. 
The nature of his argument requires him to mention not how long 
after his conversion he made this visit, but during how long a period 
he remained without personal communication with the other apostles, 
which period would be reckoned, of course, from his latest preceding 
visit. This argument is somewhat strengthened by the use of the 
preposition 8%, which, meaning properly “through,” and coming to 
signify “after” only through the thought of a period passed through, 
also suggests that the period of fourteen years constitutes a unit in the 
apostle’s mind—an unbroken period of non-communication with the 
apostles. 
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The substitution of tecokewy for Sexatesokewy (advocated by Grot. 
Seml. et al., named by Sief. and Zahn ad Joc.), resting as it does on no 
external evidence, calls for no refutation. The supposed difficulties 
of the chronology of the apostle’s life based on dSexatecokowy are insufhi- 
cient to justify this purely conjectural emendation of the text. 

For the doubt whether réAtv belonged to the original text expressed 
by Zahn and Bous. there seems slight justification. It is lacking in 
no ancient ms., though standing in DFG d g Goth. Aecth. after avé@ny, 
and in but one ancient version, the Boh. The quotation of the sen- 
tence without it by Mcion. Iren. Ambrst. Chrys. seems insufficient 
evidence that the original text lacked it. 


peta BapvdBa, “with Barnabas,” i. e., accompanied by him, 
as in Mt. 16?7 x Thes. 3! 2 Thes. 17, rather than accompanying 
him, as in Mt. 251° 2647 Acts 7*; for the remainder of the narra- 
tive, especially the constant use of the first person singular, 
implies that Paul and not Barnabas was the chief speaker and 
leader of the party. 

ovvrraparaBSev kat Térov’ “taking Titus also along.” Titus 
is thus assigned to a distinctly subordinate position as one 
“taken along,” and the members of the party evidently ranked 
in the order, Paul, Barnabas, Titus. The apostle says nothing 
at this point concerning the reason for taking Titus with him. 
But the specific mention of the fact and the part that Titus 
played in the subsequent events (vv.**) suggest that Paul 
intended to make his a test-case for the whole question of the 
circumcision of the Gentile Christians. 


Concerning the tense of the participle cuvrapadapuy, see BUT 140, 
and cf. Acts 12%. The act denoted by the participle, though coinciding 
in time with the action of the principal verb, is expressed by an aorist 
rather than a present participle, because it is conceived of as a simple 
fact, not as an action in progress, least of all as one within the time of 
which the action of the principal verb falls. 


2. avéBnv Sé Kata amoxddvyw* “and I went up in ac- 
cordance with [a] revelation,” 7. e., in obedience to such [a] 
revelation. The word aoxdAvys evidently has the same 
meaning here as in 1” (see the discussion there and detached 
note on ’Amoxadvrrre and ’ATrokaduyis, p. 433), but refers in 
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this case to a disclosure of the divine will respecting a specific 
matter, not, as there, to a revelation of the person Jesus in his 
true character. Concerning the specific method in which the 
divine will that he should go to Jerusalem was disclosed to 
him, and whether directly to him or through some other per- 
son, the apostle says nothing. Nor can it be determined 
whether the word is here used indefinitely, referring to a 
(specific) revelation, or with merely qualitative force, describ- 
ing revelation as the method by which he obtained his convic- 
tion that he ought to go to Jerusalem. On the former point, 
however, icf..'2, Corina! Actsi13? 16%. * 232734" 


For a similar use of the preposition xat&é cf. Acts 23 Rom. 166 2 Thes. 
38. ‘In accordance with,” being the more usual and exact meaning of 
nxaté, is to be preferred to the nearly equivalent sense, ‘because of.” 
In Rom. 16% and Eph. 3%, though the phrase is the same, the sense is 
different. 


Kat aveOéunv adtois Td evayyédov 5 Knptoow év Tos 
€Oveow, “And I laid before them the gospel which I preach 
among the Gentiles.” The pronoun avtois, having no def- 
initely expressed antecedent, is to be taken as referring in 
general to those whom he visited in Jerusalem, 7. ¢., the Chris- 
tian community. Concerning the word evayyéduov, see de- 
tached note, p. 422; the use of the term here is doubtless the 
same as in 1% The questions at issue between Paul and those 
of a different opinion in Jerusalem were not historical, nor prac- 
tical in the sense that they pertained to the methods of gospel 
work, but doctrinal, having to do with the significance of the 
work of Christ, the conditions of salvation, the obligations of 
believers. The use of the present tense, enptoow, reflects the 
apostle’s thought that he is still at the time of writing preach- 
ing the same gospel which he had been preaching before he 
made this visit to Jerusalem. Cf. the similar implication, 
though with a reverse use of tenses, in 1%. The use of a past 
tense, éxyjpvEev, would almost have suggested that what he 
then preached he was now no longer preaching. ‘Among the 
Gentiles,” the apostle says, suggesting that he not only preached 
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to the Gentiles but to the Jews also, so far as they were in 
Gentile lands. Note the same phrase in 11° and eds ta eOvn 
in 28, all of which indicate that Paul conceived his apostleship 
to be not simply to the Gentile people but to the people of Gen- 
tile lands. 


’Avat(8yut, found from Homer down, is apparently used only in later 
writers in the sense “to present’ (matter for consideration). See 2 
Mac. 3°; Acts 2514, only N. T. instance, and cf. M. & M. Voc. s. v. 


kat idlav dé tots Soxodow, “but privately before the men of 
eminence.”” Those who are here designated as of Soxodytes 
are evidently the same who in v. § are called of Soxodvres and 
ot Soxodvres elval tt, and in v.° of Soxodvtes oridor elvat, 
and in v. * are also identified as James and Cephas and John. 
See note in fine print below. By these phrases the three men 
named are described as the influential men, the leaders, of the 
Christian community in Jerusalem. There is nothing in the 
present passage or in the usage of the words to indicate that 
they are used with irony. 

On the question whether this phrase refers to the same inter- 
view spoken of in aveOéunv . . . €0vecw, so that tots Soxodow 
is merely a more definite designation of avrois, or to a different 
one, so that there was both a public and a private meeting at 
which Paul set forth his gospel, probability is in favour of the 
latter; for although an epexegetic limitation may certainly be 
conjoined to what precedes by 6¢, yet it is Paul’s usual habit 
in such cases to repeat the word which the added phrase is to 
limit (cf. avé8nv in this v.; Rom. 3” 9% 1 Cor. 116 26 Phil. 22— 
in x Cor. 3 it is otherwise). In this case, moreover, it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that Paul should have used the very general 
avrots if, indeed, he meant only three men, or to see why if he 
referred to but one interview he should not have written simply 
kar avebéuny tois Soxovow To evayyéALov, etc. Among mod- 
ern interpreters Wies. Ell. Ltft. Mey. Weizs. Holst. Sief. 
Lip. Zahn, Bous. e¢ a/., understand the language to imply two 
interviews; Zeller, Neander, Alf. Beet. Vernon Bartlet (in 
Expositor, Oct., 1899), Emmet, ef al., but one. 
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On the use of xat’ t8{av, which can not mean “especially” (as Bous. 
et al.) but only “privately,” cf. Mt. 171° Mk. 4% 9°8 etc.; Ign. Smyrn. 
7: wpémoy oby gotly . . . hte xav’ [Slav neot abtayv AcActy hte xowv7. 

The phrase of Soxodytes, vv.*» 8 is an example of a usage rare in 
ancient Greek ‘literature. The participle alone, as here, is found in 
Eur. Hec. 295 and Troiad. 613, both times in the sense “men of stand- 
ing and consequence, men of esteem.” There is no hint of any derog- 
atory flavourin the phrase. In Herodian 6. 1%, sometimes cited under 
this head, tod Soxodvtag has a predicate in xat ceuvotkroug xa... 
owppovecté&toug following. The meaning is “those esteemed both most 
dignified and most sober.”” With this cf. of Soxodvteg otdAot, v.%. The 
expression of doxodyvte¢ elvat tt which Paul uses in v.** (and from which, 
as Zahn holds, the shorter form is derived by ellipsis) is found in the 
same form and meaning in Plato, Gorg. 472 A, where it is synonymous 
with ed3oxloug a few lines above; cf. also Euthyd. 303 C, where the 
phrase is the same, except that the clva( tt is inverted. The same 
phrase, however, is used also in the sense “those who think themselves 
something”; so Plut. Apophth. lacon. 49, and probably Plato, A pol. 
35 A. The meanings of the word Soxety itself as used in these or similar 
phrases are as follows: 1. ‘“‘To be accounted, esteemed” (a) in the 
indifferent sense of the word. See vv.*s: °; cf. Plato, A pol. 35 A; Plut. 
Aristid. 17; Epictet. Enchir. 13: xv 36&p¢ crow elval wc, dxlorer 
ceauta. 2 Mac. 9° (?) Mk. ro x Cor. 122 (?) (b) in the definitely hon- 
ourable sense, “to be highly esteemed,” as in vv.* ®>. 2. “To account 
one’s self,” as in Gal. 6% 1 Cor. 3!*8? ro”? Jas. 12° Prov. 26%. For an espe- 
cially close parallel to Gal. 68 see Plato, A pol. 41 E. Thus in all of the 
four instances in the present passage the word has substantially the 
same meaning, differing only in that in vv.¢s. * the word is colourless, 
the standing of those referred to being expressed in the predicate, while 
in vv. ®: 8, the predicate is omitted and the verb itself carries the idea of 
high standing. 


Mn Tres eis Kevov Tpéyw 7) ESpapyor, “lest perchance I should 
run or had run in vain.” (42) 7s expresses apprehension 
(see more fully below). The whole phrase implies that the 
apostle saw in the existing situation a danger that his work on 
behalf of the Gentiles, both past and future, might be rendered 
ineffectual by the opposition of the Jerusalem church, or of 
certain men in it, and the disapproval of the apostles, and that 
fearing this, he sought to avert it. The ground of his appre- 
hension is, of course, not a doubt concerning the truth of the 
gospel which he preached—it would be an impossible incon- 
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gruity on his part to attribute to himself such a doubt in the 
very midst of his strenuous insistence upon the truth and divine 
source of that gospel—but rather, no doubt, the conviction 
that the disapproval of his work by the leading apostles in. 
Jerusalem would seriously: interfere with that work and to a 
serious degree render it ineffectual. The apostle’s conduct 
throughout his career, notably in the matter of the collection 
for the poor of Jerusalem, and his own last visit to Jerusalem 
(see x Cor. 16!-3 2 Cor. chs. 8, 9, esp. 9!2-* Rom. 1575-82, esp. v.#!), 
show clearly that it was to him a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance, not only to prevent the forcing of the Jewish law upon 
the Gentiles, but at the same time to maintain the unity of the 
Christian movement, avoiding any division into a Jewish and 
a Gentile branch. To this end he was willing to divert energy 
and time from his work of preaching to the Gentiles in order to 
raise money for the Jewish Christians, and to delay his journey 
‘to the west in order personally to carry this money to Jeru- 
salem. His unshaken confidence in the divine origin and the 
truth of his own gospel did not prevent his seeing that the 
rupture which would result from a refusal of the pillar apostles, 
the leaders of the Jewish part of the church, to recognise the 
legitimacy of his mission and gospel and so of Gentile Christian- 
ity on a non-legal basis, would be disastrous alike to the Jew- 
ish and the Gentile parties which would thus be created. 

Bic xevéy found also in Lxx (Lev. 262° Job 391° Mic. 14 Isa. 298, etc.); 
Jos. Ant. 19. 27 (14), 96 (1); Bell. 1. 275 (14); in late Greek writers 
(Diod. Sic. 19.9%) and in the N.T. by Paul (x Thes. 3° 2 Cor. 61 Phil. 
216) is with him always, as usually in the Lxx, a phrase of result meaning 
“uselessly,” “without effect.” Running, as a figure of speech for ef- 
fort directed to an end, is not uncommon with Paul (1 Cor. 9% ** 
Gal. 57 Phil. 2'*; see also Phil. 3 2 Tim. 4’). : 

The clause wh . . . &3eaov has been explained: (1) As an indirect 
question, “‘ whether perhaps I was running or had run in vain.” eéyu 
is in this case a present indicative, retained from the direct form. So 
Usteri, assuming an ellipsis of “in order that I might learn from them,” 
Wies., who assumes an ellipsis of “in order that they might perceive,” 
and Sief., who supplies ‘‘to put to test the question,” and emphasises 
the fact that since wh expects a negative answer the apostle implies 
no doubt respecting the result of his work, but only the abstract 
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possibility of its fruitlessness. (2) As a final clause, “that I might not 
run or have run in vain” (so Frit. Beet). (3) As an object clause 
after a verb of fearing implied, “fearing lest I should run or had run 
in vain.” teéyw is in that case most probably a pres. subj., referring 
to a continued (fruitless) effort in the future. A pres. ind. would be 
possible (GMT 369.1) referring to a then existing situation, but is a 
much less probable complement and antithesis to 23eayoy than a pres. 
subj. referring to the future. Cf. 1 Thes. 3°. So Ltft. Ell. (?), Lip. 
(though apparently confusing it with the preceding interpretation). To 
the first of these it is to be objected that it involves a doubtful use of 
uh xwc. Goodwin (GMT 369 fn. 1) distinguishing clearly, as Sief. fol- 
lowing Kiihner (II 1037, 1042, but ¢f. Kiihner-Gerth, II 391 fn., which 
corrects Kiihner’s error) fails to do, between the indirect question and 
the clause of fear, maintains (L. & S. sub. uh mc, however, contra) that 
wh is never used in classical writers in an indirect question. Sief., in- 
deed, alleges that this indirect interrogative use is common in later 
Greek, but cites no evidence. yw nw is certainly not so used in Paul, 
with whom it is always a final particle, occurring in a pure final clause, 
or in a clause of fear, or in an object clause after verbs of precaution 
(x Cor. 89 927 2 Cor. 27 of 113 1229 Gal. 44 1 Thes. 3°; it is not used by 
other N. T. writers) and there is no certain instance of wh so used 
in N. T.; Lk. 11*5, which is generally so taken, is at best a doubtful 
case. To the second interpretation it is a decisive objection that a 
past tense of the indicative is used in final clauses only after a hy- 
pothetical statement contrary to fact and to express an unattained pur- 
pose. Neither of these conditions is fulfilled here. The verb dveOéuny 
expresses a fact, not what would have been under certain circum- 
stances, and the apostle certainly does not mean to characterise the 
purpose that he might not run in vain as unattained. The attempt 
of Frit., approved by W. LVI 2 (b) 8 (WM. p. 633), to give the 
sentence a hypothetical character by explaining it, “that I might 
not, as might easily have happened if I had not communicated my 
teaching in Jerusalem, have run in vain,”’ is not only artificial, but 
after all fails to make the principal clause dve0éuny, etc., an unreal hy- 
pothesis. See GMT 333, 336. The third interpretation is consistent 
both with general Greek usage and with Paul’sluse of uh mwe, and is 
the only probable one. It involves, of course, the implication of a 
purpose of the apostle’s action, viz., to avert what he feared, that his 
future work should be fruitless, or his past work be undone. But such 
implication is common in clauses of fear. When the verb of fear is ex- 
pressed, the uw clause expresses by implication the purpose of an ac- 
tion previously mentioned or about to be mentioned (Acts 23!° 2 Cor. 
12%); when the fear is only implied the 4 clause, denoting the object 
of apprehension, conveys by implication the purpose of the immediately 
preceding verb (2 Cor. 94x Thes. 35). The use of the aorist indicative 
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following a statement of fact suffices, however, to show that in this 
case the clause expresses primarily an object of apprehension. The 
objection of Sief. to this interpretation, that Paul certainly could not 
have implied that his fear of his past work being rendered fruitless was 
actually realised, rests upon a misunderstanding of the force of a past 
tense in such cases. This implies not that the fear has been realised. 
—in this case one would not express fear at all, but regret—but that 
the event is past, and the outcome, which is the real object of fear, as yet 
unknown or undetermined. Cf. GMT 369; BMT 227, and see chap. 
4", where the object clause refers to a past fact, the outcome of which 
is, however, not only as yet unknown to him, but quite possibly yet 
to be determined by the course which the Galatians should pursue in 
response to the letter he was then writing. 


3. GAN ovdé Tiros 6 adv éuol,"EAAny ody, HvayKacOn Tepe 
tunOjvac’ “But not even Titus, who was with me, and was a 
Greek, was compelled to be circumcised.”’ In antithesis to the 
possibility of his work proving fruitless (by reason of the opposi- 
tion of the Jerusalem church and apostles) Paul here sets forth 
the fact that on this very occasion and in a test-case his view 
prevailed. For a\Ad introducing the evidence disproving a pre- 
viously suggested hypothesis, see Rom. 4? 1 Cor. 2°. The fact 
of the presence of Titus with the apostle had already been men- 
tioned in the preceding sentence. Its repetition here in 0 ovv 
éuol is evidently, therefore, for an argumentative purpose, and 
doubtless as emphasising the significance of the fact that he 
was not circumcised. It is upon this element of the sentence 
especially that ovdé “not even” throws its emphasis. The 
opponents of Paul, the ‘false brethren” desired, of course, the 
circumcision of all Gentile Christians. But so far were they 
from carrying through their demand that not even Titus, who 
was there on the ground at the time, and to whom the demand 
would first of all apply, was circumcised. The non-circumcision 
of Titus, therefore, was in reality a decision of the principle. 
The phrase 6 ody éuol is thus concessive in effect. See BMT 
428. The participial phrase, "EAAnv @», adds a fact, probably 
like 6 ody éuol, known to the readers, but necessary to be borne 
in mind in order to appreciate the significance of the fact about 
to be stated. Like the preceding phrase it also is concessive 
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(BMT 437), “though he was a Greek” (and hence uncircum- 
cised; not of course, “although a Greek and hence under pre- 
. eminent obligation to be circumcised,” which neither Paul nor 
his opponents would have claimed). Though the Greek con- 
struction is different in the two phrases, the thought is best 
expressed in English by joining them as in the translation given 
above. Segond also renders “qui était avec moi et qui était 
Grec.” The term “EAAn? is doubtless to be taken in its broad 
sense of “‘Gentile,’”’ as in Rom. 116 2° 1° e¢ freg., a usage which 
occurs also in Jos. Ant. 20. 262 (117), and in the Christian 
Fathers (Th.). This is the first mention of circumcision in the 
epistle. The fact so well known to Paul and his readers as to 
require no explicit mention, but clearly brought out later in 
the letter, that the legalistic party insisted most strenuously 
upon circumcision, is here incidentally implied. #vayxacOn is 
undoubtedly to be taken as a resultative aorist (BMT 42), and 
ovde nvaryxacOn denies not the attempt to compel but the suc- 
cess of the attempt. That the attempt was (unsuccessfully) 
made is clearly implied in the context. 


The argument of Sief. for his interpretation, making 0838 hyayxdoby 
_a denial that pressure was brought to bear on Paul, 7. ¢., by the 
apostles, confuses the distinction between the meaning of the word 
and the force of its tense. dvayxdétw is used consistently throughout 
N. T. in the present and imperfect with conative force (Acts 26 
Gal. 2 61), signifying “‘to apply pressure,” “‘to (seek to) compel”’; in 
the aorist, on the other hand, consistently with a resultative sense, in 
the active ‘to compel,” in the passive, ‘‘to be forced” (Mt. 14?* Mk. 
6“ Lk. 148 Acts 2819 2 Cor. 12"). What, therefore, the aorist with 
odx denies is simply the result. Whether that result did not ensue be- 
cause no pressure was applied, or because the pressure was successfully 
resisted, can be determined only by the connection. The fact, how- 
ever, that the imperfect with oix would have clearly expressed the 
thought that no effort was made, and the clear implication in the con- 
text that effort was made are practically decisive for the present case. 
Sief.’s contention that the context excludes effort on the part of the 
apostles to have Titus circumcised is unsupported by the context, and 
involves a misapprehension of Paul’s contention throughout the pas- 
sage; this is not that the apostles did not disagree with him, and always 
approved his position, but that he was independent of them; in this 
particular matter, that they yielded to him. See esp. v.? with its clear 
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implication of a change of front on the part of the apostles. For other 
interpretations of odx . . . meprtunfHvat, see below on the various con- 
structions ascribed to 8a . . . evdad¢Aqouc. 


4. Sia Se rdous trapeurdxrous evdaddérgous, “now it was 
because of the false brethren surreptitiously brought in.” 
The question what this phrase limits, 7. e., what it was that 
was done because of the false brethren, is one of the most 
difficult of all those raised by the passage. The most probable 
view is that it is to be associated with the idea of pressure, ur- 
gency, implied in 06€ AvayxdoOn. The meaning may then be 
expressed thus: ‘‘And not even Titus . . . was compelled to be 
circumcised, and (what shows more fully the significance of the 
fact) it was urged because of the false brethren.” If this is 
correct it follows that there were three parties to the situation 
under discussion in Jerusalem. There were, first, Paul and 
Barnabas, who stood for the policy of receiving Gentiles as 
Christians without circumcision; on the other hand, there were 
those whom Paul characterises as false brethren, and who 
contended that the Gentile Christians must be circumcised; and 
finally there were those who for the sake of the second party 
urged that Paul should waive his scruples and consent to the 
circumcision of Titus. This third party evidently consisted of 
the pillar apostles, with whom Paul held private conference (v.*) 
and who because of Paul’s representations finally themselves 
yielded and gave assent to Paul’s view (vv.?-*). With the 
second party it does not appear that Paul came into direct 
contact; they are at least mentioned only as persons for whose 
sake, not by whom, certain things were done. It is thus clearly 
implied that they who in person urged the circumcision of 
Titus (0¢ Soxodvtes) did not themselves regard it as necessary 
except as a matter of expediency, as a concession to the feelings 
or convictions of those whom Paul designates as false brethren, 
but who were evidently regarded by the other apostles rather 
as persons whose prejudices or convictions, however mis- 
taken, it was desirable to consider. On the question whether 
the apostles carried their conciliatory policy to the extent of 
urging the circumcision of all Gentile converts, see fn. p. gt. 
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Tlapelcaxtoc, a word not found in extant classical writings, is never- 
theless given by the ancient lexicographers, Hesych. Phot. and Suid. 
Cf. Frit. Opuscula, pp. 181 ff. (Th.); Sief. ad loc., p. 101, fn. In view 
of the frequent use of the passive of verbs in later Greek in a middle 
sense, and of the definition of this word by Hesych. Phot. and Suid. 
by the neutral term d&AAétetoc, it is doubtful whether the passive sense 
can be insisted.upon, as if these false brethren had been brought in by 
others. The relative clause, ofttves etc., distinctly makes the men 
themselves active in their entrance into the church, which though by 
no means excluding the thought that some within were interested in 
bringing them in, throws the emphasis upon their own activity in the 
matter. Nor is the idea of surreptitiousness, secrecy, at all clearly 
emphasised. That they are alien to the body into which they have 
come is what the term both etymologically and by usage suggests. 
evd&deAq0¢, used elsewhere in N. T. only 2 Cor. 1176, evidently means 
those who profess to be brethren, 7. ¢., to be true members of the 
Christian body, but are not so in fact. Cf. Paul’s use of the term 
eudsanéatoAes, 2 Cor. 11%. These words mapetakxtoug evdadéAqou¢ 
express, of course, Paul’s judgment concerning these men when he 
wrote. That they were so looked upon by the other apostles at the 
time of the events here referred to does not necessarily follow. 


The community into which “the false brethren” had made 
their way is unnamed. That they had made their influence 
felt in Antioch, if not also generally among the churches hav- 
ing Gentile members, and that they came from Jerusalem and 
were in some sense representatives of that church, is implied in 
the very fact that Paul and Barnabas came up to Jerusalem 
about the matter. If, therefore, wapesoaxtous and mapeonrOov 
refer to a visit to a church, we should mentally supply with 
them “into the church at Antioch,” or “into the churches 
among the Gentiles.” But if, as is more probable, these words 
refer to incorporation into the membership of the body, then 
the reference is either to the church at Jerusalem, which is 
favoured by the facts above cited as indicating that they were 
actually from Jerusalem, or the Christian community in gen- 
eral, which is favoured by the indefiniteness of the language 
here employed and the fact that the apostle’s indignation is 
most naturally explained if he is thinking of these men not as 
additions to the Jerusalem church in particular, with which he 
was not directly concerned, but as an element of discord in the 
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Christian community. In either case it is clear that they ema- 
nated from Jerusalem and were exerting their influence as a 
foreign element at Antioch or in general in the churches having 
Gentile members. See further, par. 12, p. 117. 


Of the numerous constructions which have been adopted for the 
phrase 1% . . . evdadédqous the following may be named: 

1. Those which make it limit some following word. (a) et&auev. So, 
omitting olc 0634 (in v.*; cf. textual note below), Tert. ef al., and in 
modern times Zahn. This yields the sense, “but because of the false 
brethren . . . I yielded for a brief space.” This may be dismissed 
because based on a text insufficiently supported by textual evidence, 
and giving the impossible sense that Paul yielded by way of the sub- 
jection demanded by the false brethren that the truth of the gospel 
might continue with the Gentiles.* (b) So, retaining ofg o08é, but 
assuming that the insertion of ols involves an anacoluthon, Wies. 
p- 110; Philippi; and substantially so Weizs. Ap. Zeit. p. 155. 
Cf. Butt. p. 385. Paul, it is supposed, having intended at first to 
make 2a . . . Yevda6. limit odx efEauev directly, was led by the length 
of the sentence to insert ofc, thus changing the thought from an asser- 
tion that on their account he did not yield into a denial that he yielded 
to them, and leaving ta . . . Yevda5. without aregimen. The objec- 
tion of Sief. (ad loc., p. 98) to this interpretation that these two concep- 
tions “yielded on account of” and “yielded to” are so different that 
the one could not be merged in the other is of little force; for certainly 
Paul might naturally think of a yielding to a demand made for the sake 
of the false brethren as in effect a yielding to them. Nor can the fact 
of the anacoluthon itself be urged against this view, since anacolutha 
are common in Paul, and especially so in this very paragraph. The 
real objection to this interpretation lies in the difficulty of supposing 
that Paul could say that he refused to circumcise Titus because it was 
requested for the sake of the false brethren, or as Wies. in effect makes 
it, by them. Is it to be supposed that, when the very question at issue 
was the legitimacy of the gospel which offered itself to the Gentiles 
without legal requirement, he would have consented to circumcise 
Titus, if only the request had not been made for the sake of the false 
brethren? Weizs., indeed, interprets d1& .. . Yevdad. as giving not 
the decisive reason, but for the urging of which Titus would have 
been circumcised, but a contributory reason, which made his course all 

* Zahn, like Tert. before him, finds the yielding and the subjection to have been to the 
pillar apostles and in the fact of coming to Jerusalem to submit this question to the apostles 
there (not in the circumcision of Titus, which he maintains Paul denies to have taken place) 


yet supposes that it was not demanded by the apostles, but more probably by the Antioch 
church. See Com. pp. o3f. A stranger distortion of the record it would be hard to imagine. 
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the more necessary—a meaning which has much to commend it, but 
which it seems would have necessitated the insertion of some such word 
as p&Atota (cf. chap. 61°). 

2. Those which make 8% . . . evda5. limit what precedes, introduc- 
ing an epexegetic addition to the preceding statement. So Sief., who, 
joining this verse closely to the words hyayxdo8n neprtunPivar and mak- 
ing odx limit the whole phrase, finds in the sentence the meaning that 
no attempt was made for the sake of the false brethren to compel Titus 
to be circumcised. In other words, though the leading men might not 
unnaturally have urged the circumcision of Titus for the sake of the 
false brethren, no such compulsion was in fact applied. Aside from 
the improbable sense given to 0088... hyayx&o6n (see on v.4), this in- 
volves an extremely difficult if not impossible sense of 3é, concerning 
which seeonv.?. To have yielded this meaning ta . . . tevdad. must 
have stood in the least prominent position in the midst of the sentence, 
not subjoined and emphasised by 8é, or if for the sake of making the 
denial of Titus’s circumcision—the fact itself—unequivocal, it was 
necessary that the words 8& . . . yevde5. should stand apart, then 
they must have become a phrase of concession or opposition, express- 
ing the thought, “though urged by,” or “‘in spite of the false brethren,” 
or have been introduced by 003é, “‘and not even for the sake of the 
false brethren.” Cf. on o05é under 11%. Mey. also joins this phrase 
closely to what precedes, but to the whole expression of8%... 
xepttynOqvat, and finds in it the reason why Titus was not circumcised, 
4. e., because the false brethren urged it. If this relates to Paul, con- 
stituting his reason for refusing to consent to the circumcision of Titus, 
it is open to the same objection as 1(b) above, viz., it implies that but 
for the advocacy of it by the false brethren Paul would have had no 
objection to the circumcision of Titus. If, on the other hand, the 
phrase is understood to refer to the motives of the eminent Jerusalem 
brethren, giving their reason for not asking for or consenting to the 
circumcision, then we have the representation that the false brethren 
urged the circumcision of Titus, and that the Jerusalem apostles opposed 
it not on principle, but because it was being urged by the false breth- 
ren; a view which attributes to them a degree of opposition to the 
legalistic party in the Jewish portion of the church, and of champion- 
ship of the freedom of the Gentiles, which does not comport with the 
otherwise known history of the apostolic age, and which would, it 
would seem, have made this council itself unnecessary. Had the facts, 
moreover, been what this interpretation makes them, Paul could hardly 
have failed to bring out with greater distinctness what would have 
been so much to the advantage of his case, as he has done, e. g., in 
WVieiees 

The joining of’the phrase with dve8éuny, or dvéBny, advocated by some 
of the older modern expositors (see in Sief.), scarcely calls for discus- 
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sion. These interpretations yield a not unreasonable sense, and avoid 
many of the difficulties encountered by the other constructions, but it 
is hardly conceivable that the reader would be expected to supply men- 
tally a word left so far behind. 

3. Those which make sc .. . tevdad. limit something supplied 
from the preceding. (a) odx tyvayxdoOn xeprtunOqvar (Ell.) or odx 
xeptetny}0y (Frit. cited by Ltft.). This is not materially different from 
making it limit o3€ . . . xepitunOyvae already expressed, as is done 
by Mey., and is open to the same objections. (b) xeptetuyOn, Riick. 
ef al.; advocated by Hort. (WH. II app. p. 121). According to this 
interpretation 0d throws its whole force on jyvayxéo0n, only the compul- 
sion, not the circumcision, being denied; 3¢ is adversative, and intro- 
duces the statement of the reason why Titus, though not compelled, 
was nevertheless circumcised, viz., because of the false brethren. This 
is perhaps the most improbable of all the proposed interpretations. If 
the circumcision of Titus was carried through without Paul’s consent, 
then how could he have said that it was not compelled? If with his 
consent and, as he says, because of the false brethren, how could he say 
that he had not yielded to them for so much as an hour? What was 
such consent but precisely 4 6xotayH, the surrender which they de- 
manded (ef. on th bwoteyf, v.5) ? And with what honesty could he have 
maintained that he had pursued this course at Jerusalem, “that the 
truth of the gospel might continue with you,” when in fact he had on 
that occasion surrendered the very thing which was to him the key 
to the whole situation so far as concerned the relation of the Gentile to 
the law and to Christ? Cf. 51-4. In fact, any view which assumes that 
Titus was circumcised involves the conclusion that Paul surrendered 
his case under compulsion or through wavering, and that in his present 
argument he made a disingenuous and unsuccessful attempt to prove 
that he did not surrender it. (c) The thought of (unsuccessful) pres- 
sure implied in 008 . . . qjyayxko8n. This view (set forth in the larger 
print above), and well advocated by Ltft. pp. 105, 106, yields a clear and 
consistent account of what took place, showing the Jerusalem apostles 
standing between the extremists on both sides, advising Paul to con- 
sent to the circumcision of Titus for the sake of peace, while Paul, see- 
ing in such a yielding a surrender of vital principle to the false repre- 
sentatives of Christianity, persistently refused‘ it accounts at the same 
time for the insertion of the phrase, and for the characterisation of the 
men referred to as false brethren, etc., showing at the same time the 
extent to which the Jerusalem apostles could, from Paul’s point of 
view, be led astray, so as even to advocate a course dictated by regard 
for those who were in reality only false brethren, and suggesting a con- 
tributory reason for his resistance, that the demand for the circum- 
cision of Titus originated with spies from without, men who had no 
proper place in the church at all. This view alone brings this portion 
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of the paragraph into line with the apostle’s general argument by which 
he aims to show his entire independence, even of the other apostles. 
If it be judged too harsh and difficult to supply from the preceding 
language the thought, “this was urged,” the most reasonable alternative 
view is that of Wies. ef al. (16) above). From a purely linguistic point 
of view this interpretation is perhaps the easiest of all that have been 
proposed, and.if it could be supposed, with Weizs., that Paul would re- 
fer in this unqualified way to a reason which was, after all, only con- 
tributory, it would be the most probable interpretation of the passage. 


oltives TrapeonAOov KatacKoTHcar THY édevOepiay juav 
“who sneaked in to spy out our freedom.” The liberty of which 
the apostle here speaks is, of course, the freedom of the Chris- 
tian from bondage to the law, which would have been sur- 
rendered in principle if the Gentile Christians had been com- 
pelled to be circumcised. Cf. 4% % 1-31, and esp. 51°33. That 
he calls it “our freedom” (cf. buds at the end of v.5) shows that 
although the obligation of the Gentile to be circumcised was 
the particular question at issue, this was in the apostle’s mind 
only a part of a larger question, which concerned both Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, or else that Paul is for the moment 
associating himself with the Gentile Christians as those whose 
case he represents. The Antioch incident (vv.4-) shows how 
closely the question of the freedom of the Jews was connected 
with that of the liberty of the Gentile Christians, both in fact 
and in the apostle’s mind. Yet there is nothing in his nar- 
rative to indicate that in the discussion at Jerusalem the free- 
dom of the Gentile was explicitly considered in relation to any- 
thing except circumcision. Still less is it to be assumed that 
the question of the obligation of the Jewish Christians in re- 
spect to foods or defilement by association with Gentile Chris- 
tians was at this time brought up. Rather does the expression 
“that the truth of the gospel might continue with you” sug- 
gest that at this time the only question raised pertained to the 
Gentiles, and this is further confirmed by the situation which 
afterwards arose at Antioch, in which the question of foods and 
particularly the obligation of the Jews in respect to them ap- 
pears as one on which an agreement had not been previqusly 
reached. 
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Tlapersépy0y. is a verb not uncommon in later Greek, meaning literally 
“to come in alongside,” but usually (not, however, in Rom. 5**) imply- 
ing stealth. See exx., cited by Th.; and esp. Luc. Asin. 15, et 6x05 
napercthOor (Sief.). xatracnonéw, “to spy out,” with the associated idea 
of hostile intent, purpose to destroy (Grk. writers from Xenophon 
down, Lxx, here only in N. T.) is here nearly equivalent to “stealthily 
to destroy.” 


jw exopev ev Xpirt@ Inaod, “which we have in Christ Jesus.” 
The preposition €v is probably used here to mark its object as 
the causal ground or basis of the freedom which we possess, 
the person by reason of whom and on the basis of whose work 
we have this freedom. See Th. év, I 6c, and Acts 137? Rom. 
3% 5° and note on v." below. Others (see EIL, ¢. g., k. l. and 
v.17) take év in the sense “in mystical union with,” a meaning 
which the word sometimes has in Paul. But in view of the 
clear instances of the causal sense both before names of Christ 
and other words, it is certainly to be preferred here where the 
so-called mystical sense itself becomes intelligible only by add- 
ing to it a causal sense, making it mean “by virtue of our 
union with.” 

wa juas KatabovAdcovew, “that they might bring us 
into bondage,” 7. e., to the law, implying an already pos- 
sessed freedom. Observe the active voice of the verb, ex- 
cluding the sense to bring into bondage to themselves, and cf. 
4% 44-51, Undue stress must not be laid on judas as meaning 
or including Jewish Christians (cf. on éAevOeplav juav above), 
yet its obvious reference is to Christians in general, not to Gen- 
tile Christians exclusively. The whole phraseology descriptive 
of these “false brethren” implies, as Weizs. has well pointed 
out (Ap. Zeit. pp. 216-222, E. T., I 257-263) that they were 
distinct and different from the original constituents of the 
church, a foreign element, introduced at a relatively late date, 
distinguished not only from the apostles but from the primi- 
tive church in general, and this not only personally but in their 
spirit and aims. By katacKxotijca and Wa KatabovAdcovow 
Paul definitely charges that these men entered the church for 
a propagandist purpose, that they joined the Christian com- 
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munity in order to make it legalistic, and implies that pre- 
vious to their coming non-legalistic views were, if not generally 
held, at least tolerated. Cf. also on 174. As concerns the apos- 
tle’s reflection upon the character of these men and the un- 
worthiness of their motive, some allowance must necessarily 
be made for the heat of controversy; but that fact does’ not 
seem to affect the legitimacy of the inferences from his state- 
ment as to the state of opinion in the Jewish church and of 
practice among Gentile Christians. These facts have an im- 
portant bearing on the question of the relation of Paul’s nar- 
rative in this chapter to that of Acts, chaps. 6, 7, 10,11. The 
recent entrance of these men into the church and the implica- 
tion as to the condition of things before they came suggest that 
the representation of Acts that the Jerusalem church was in 
the early days of its history tolerant of non-legalistic views, 
and not unwilling to look with favour on the acceptance of 
Gentiles as Christians, is not in itself improbable. It is at 
least not in conflict with the testimony of this letter. 


On the use of a future in a pure final clause, see BMT 198 and cf. 
Lk. 141° 201° Acts 2174, 2827 Rom. 34. 


5. ols obdé mrpos Spar elapev TH Urrotayn, “to whom not for 
an hour did we yield by way of the subjection (demanded).” 
Though the request that Paul and those with him should yield 
was made not by, but because of, the false brethren, he clearly 
saw that to grant the request would be in effect to surrender 
to the latter. Hence the dative here instead of 8:@ os, cor- 
responding to id rods Yevdaddrdpous. The article before 
vrroTayn is restrictive, showing that the word is used not sim- 
ply with qualitative force, but refers to the particular obedi- 
ence which was demanded. The phrase is therefore epexe- 
getic of e’fauev, indicating wherein the yielding would have 
consisted if it had taken place, and the negative denies the 
yielding, not simply a certain kind of yielding. This fact ex- 
cludes any interpretation which supposes that Paul meant 
simply to deny that he yielded obediently, 7. e., to a recognised 
authority, while tacitly admitting a conciliatory yielding (as is 
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maintained by those who hold that he really circumcised Titus). 
For this thought he must have used the dative without the 
article. Cf. Phil. 1458 1 Thes. 4* 5, 


On xpd Seay, meaning “for a short time,” see 2 Cor. 78 1 Thes. 217 
Phm.", where, as in the present passage, doa is not a definite mea- 
sure of time, a twelfth of a day, but merely a (relatively) short time; 
in the cases cited, some days or weeks; in the present passage 
rather, as we should say in English, ‘‘a moment,” ‘‘an instant.” Cf., 
not as exactly similar instances, but as illustrating the flexibility of the 
word, Mt. 1ol® 2649 45, 55, 

Ols 0838 xpds Gpav. The reading at this point has been the subject of 
extended discussion, especially by Klostermann, Probleme im A pos- 
teltexte, pp. 36 ff., Sief. Com. ad loc., and Zahn Com. ad loc. and Ex- 
curs. I. The principal evidence may be summarised as follows: 

Tpbs Spay (without ofc 068): D* de plur. codd. lat. et gr. ap. Victorin. 
codd. lat. ap. Hier. al. Iren*# Tert. Victorin. Ambrst. Pelag. 

0088 mpbs Seay: codd. gr. et lat. ap. Ambrst., quidam (codd.?) ap. 
Victorin. Mcion, Syr. (psh.), and (accg. to Sief.) one ms. of Vg. 

ols xpbc Hoav: Jerome quotes certain persons as asserting: et hoc esse 
quod in codicibus legatur Latinis, “quibus ad horam cessimus.” Prima- 
sius (XI 209, quoted by Klostermann, p. 83; cf. Plummer, Com. on 2 
Corinthians, p. lv) says: Latinus habet: “quibus ad horam cessimus.” 
Sedulius: Male in Latinis codicibus legitur : “quibus ad horam cessimus.” 

olc 0088 Teds Soav: NABCDoorr FGKLP, 33, and Grk. mss. gener- 
ally, f g Vg. Syr. (psh. harcl.) Boh. Arm. Aeth. codd. gr. ap. Hieron.; 
also Bas. Epiph. Euthal. Thdrt. Damas. Aug. Ambr. Hier. 

Klostermann and Zahn adopt the first reading. Tdf. Treg. WH. Ws. 
RV. and modern interpreters generally, the fourth. The evidence 
shows clearly that the difficulty of the latter reading was early felt, 
and that, for whatever reason, a syntactically easier text was current 
among the Latins. The evidence against of¢ 003, however, is not 
sufficient to overcome the strong preponderance in its favour, or the 
improbability that any one would have introduced the anacoluthic ols. 
But since the reading ofc without o05¢ is very weakly attested it re- 
mains to accept the reading which has both ofc and o88é. 


iva % adnOeva Tod evayyerlov Stapelvy mpods bpmas. “that 
the truth of the gospel might continue with you.” The clause 
states the purpose of his refusing to yield. To make it a state- 
ment of the purpose of the yielding as Zahn does, omitting ols 
ovo is, especially in view of the T™] before trrotayn, to represent 
Paul as making the absurd statement that, in order that the 
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truth of the gospel that men are free from law might abide 
with the Gentiles, he yielded to the demand of the legalists and 
did as they required. It is also to convert a paragraph which 
is put forth as an evidence that he had always maintained his 
independence of men into a weak apology for having conceded 
the authority of the Twelve. The term evaryyéduov evidently 
has here the same sense as in v.? and in 17 (cf. the notes on 
those vv., and note word aA7Gea here). The genitive is a 
possessive genitive, the truth is the truth contained in, and so 
belonging to, the gospel. Cf.) T@v vopwv adnOela], Papyri in 
Brit. Mus. II p. 280, cited by M. and M. Voc. The effect of 
the triumph of the view of Paul’s opponents would have been 
to rob the Gentiles of the truth of the gospel, leaving them a 
perverted, false gospel. See 17. The verb Svapyelvy implies 
that at the time referred to the truth of the gospel, 7. e., the 
gospel in its true form as he preached it, not in the perverted 
form preached by the judaisers, had already been given to 
those to whom he refers under buas. 


Ilpé¢ meaning properly “towards” and then “with,” usually of per- 
sons in company and communication with others (1 Thes. 3! 2 Thes. 25 
31° Gal. 118 418, 20) is here used like wet& in Phil. 4°, of the presence of an 
impersonal thing with men. The idea of possession is not in the prep- 
osition, but is suggested by the context and the nature of the thing 
spoken of. 6ué&> may refer specifically to the Galatians, to whom he 
is writing, in which case it is implied that they had already received 
the gospel at the time of this Jerusalem conference. But the more 
general interpretation of bu&> as meaning simply “you Gentiles” is 
so easy, and the inclusion of the Galatians with the Gentiles in the 
class on behalf of whom Paul then took his stand is so natural, even 
though historically the Galatians only later participated in the benefit 
of his action, that it would be hazardous to lay any great weight on this 
word in the determination of chronological questions. The most that 
can safely be said is that d:ayelvy meds bude receives its most obvious in- 
terpretation if the Galatians are supposed to have been already in posses- 
sion of the gospel at the time here referred to. See Introduction, p. xlii. 


6. azo dé Tov SoxovytTwr eival Tu “And from those who were 
accounted to be something.” On Tay SoxovyTwr, etc., cf. v.?. 
The verb which this phrase was to have limited is left unex- 
pressed, the construction being changed when the thought is 
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resumed after the parenthesis ozrofor, etc. The apostle doubt- 
less had in mind when he began the sentence mrapéAaBov ovd& 
(cf. 1) or some equivalent expression. The sentence seems 
not adversative, but continuative; to the statement that when 
the pillar apostles took up, in a sense, the cause of the false 
brethren, he did not for a moment yield to the latter, he adds 
as further evidence of his entire independence of the apostles 
that (in this discussion) they taught him nothing new. 
—orotol rote joav ovdev wor Siadéper— “what they once were 
matters not to me.” o7rozov, a qualitative word, meaning “of 
what kind” (cf. 1 Thes. 19 1 Cor. 3 Jas. 1%), here evidently 
refers not to personal character but to rank or standing, and 
doubtless specifically to that standing which the three here 
referred to had by reason of their personal relation to Jesus 
while he was in the flesh, in the case of James as his brother, in 
the case of Peter and John as his personal followers. This fact 
of their past history was undoubtedly appealed to by the oppo- 
nents of Paul as giving them standing and authority wholly 
superior to any that he could claim. Cf. 2 Cor. 51% 107. Paul 
answers here substantially as afterwards to the Corinthians in 
reply to much the same argument, that facts of this sort do 
not concern him, have no significance. Apostleship rests on a 
present relation to the heavenly Christ, a spiritual experience, 
open to him equally with them. The whole parenthetical sen- 
tence, though introduced without a conjunction, serves as a 
justification of the depreciation of the apostles which he had 
begun to express in the preceding clause—or perhaps more 
exactly as an answer in advance to the thought which the apos- 
tle foresaw would be raised by that statement when completed, 
viz.: But if you received nothing from them, that is certainly 
to your disadvantage; were they not personal companions of 
Jesus, the original and authoritative bearers of the gospel? 
What valid commission or message can you have except as you 
derived it from them? 
With a verb of past time xoré (enclitic) may mean (a) “‘ever,’’ “at 


any time”; (b) “at some time,” “once,” “formerly”; (c) “ever,” with 
intensive force, like the Latin cunque, and the English “ever” in ‘“‘ who- 
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ever,” “whatever.” The last meaning is that which is preferred in 
RV.— ‘whatsoever they were.” But this use is unusual in dassi- 
cal Greek, and has no example in N. T. The second meaning, ‘on 
the other hand, is frequent in N. T., especially in Paul (chap. r= * 
Rom. 7°, etc.), and is appropriate in this connection, directing the 
thought to a particular (undefined but easily understood) period of 
past time referred to by jjsav. There can therefore be no doubt that 
it is the meaning here intended. The first meaning is not impos- 
sible, but less appropriate because suggesting various possible past 
periods or points of time, instead of the one, Jesus’ hifetinae, which gives 
point to the sentence. 

The above interpretation of xote and substantially of the sentence is 
adopted by Wies. Hilg. Ltft. and many others from the Latin Vg. 
down. Win. and Lip., though taking xets in the sense of cumgue, by 
referring jsxy to the time of Jesus’ life on earth reach substantially the 
same interpretation of the clause. Ell. Sief., e al., take xets in the 
sense of cumgue, and understand the clause to refer to the esteem in 
which these men were held at the time of the events spoken of; what- 
soever they were, #. e., whatever prestige, standing, they had in Jeru- 
salem at this time. Sief. supplies as subject for &adége: the thought 
Be obtain authorisation from them”; making the sentence mean: 

“whatever their standing in Jerusalem, it is of no consequence to me 
to secure their authorisation or commission.” But the dause éxofef xote 
Heavy (of. 1 Cor. 3") itself is a suitable subject, and the supplying of 
a subject unnecessary. 


—mpdcwrrov Beds avOparrov od AaxSave—* God accepts not 
the person of man.” To accept the person—literally face—of 
one is to base one’s judgment and action on external and irrele- 
vant considerations. Cf. Mt. 22'* ME. r2* Lk. 20%. Such, in 
the judgment of Paul, were mere natural kinship with Jesus, 
such as James had, or personal companionship with him during 
his earthly life, such as the Twelve had. Cf. 2 Cor. 5", where 
Paul uses €v mpoc@m@ with reference to the realm of external 
things. This second parenthesis in its turn gives a reason jus- 
tifying the statement of the first. The former advantages of 
these men signify nothing to me, for God takes no account of 
such external considerations. Concerning the emphasis on Oeds 
see the textual note. 


As between @sé and é 66> external evidence alone is indecisive. 
SAP 33, 88, 103, 122,* 442, 463, 1912, Chrys. al. insert the article. 
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BCDFGKL al. pler. Eus. Thdrt. Dam. omit it. Sheer accident 
would be as likely to operate on one side as on the other. At first 
sight intrinsic probability seems to make for the genuineness of the 
article, since the N. T. writers, and Paul in particular, rarely use 0e6¢ 
as subject without the article. Yet the use of 0e6¢ without the article, 
because employed with qualitative force with emphasis upon the divine 
attributes, especially in contrast with man, is an established usage of 
which there are numerous examples in Paul (see r Thes. 1° 24 1 Cor. 25 
3% 16) and a few in the nominative (1 Thes. 25 Gal. 67 2 Cor. 51%). In- 
asmuch, therefore, as there is in this passage just such a contrast, it 
would be in accordance with Pauline usage to omit the article, and the 
balance of intrinsic probability is apparently on this side. Tran- 
scriptional probability is also in its favour, since the scribe would be 
more likely to convert the unusual 6e6¢ into 6 0e6¢ than the reverse. 


éwol yap ot Soxobvtes ovdév mpocavebevto, “for to me the 
men of eminence taught nothing new.” In these words the 
apostle evidently says what he began to say in ad dé tay 
SoxovvTwy, giving it now the specific form that the Jerusalem 
apostles imposed on him no burden (of doctrine or practice), 
or imparted nothing to him in addition to what he already 
knew. See discussion of mpocavéGevto below. yap may be 
justificatory, introducing a statement which justifies the seem- 
ingly harsh language of the two preceding statements, or ex- 
plicative, the thought overleaping the parenthetical statements 
just preceding, and the new clause introduced by dp putting 
in a different form the thought already partly expressed in aro 
S€ tév Soxovvtwyv, The latter is simpler and for that reason 
more probable. 


The uses of the verb xoocavattOeyae (Mid.) clearly attested outside 
of the present passage are three: (1) “To offer or dedicate beside”: 
Boeckh. C.I.G. 2782. (2) “Toconfer with”: Gal. 116 (g. v.); Diod. Sic. 
17. 1164; Luc. Jup. Trag. 1. (3) “To lay upon one’s self in addition, 
to undertake besides”: Xen. Mem. 2.18. Beside these there have been 
proposed for the present passage: (4) “To lay upon in addition,” i. e. 
(3) taken actively instead of with a middle sense. Cf. Pollux, I9™. (5) 
(equiv. to xpoctfOnur) “To add,” “to bestow something not possessed 
before”: Chrys., ef al.; (6) (adding to the sense of dvatibewar in 2? and 
Acts 25%, that of xoé¢ in composition, “besides,” “in addition”’), “To 
set forth in addition,” 7. ¢., in this connection, “to teach in addition to 
what I had already learned.” The word “impart” in RV. might per- 
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haps represent either'(4), (5), (6), possibly even (2). The first mean- 
ing is evidently impossible here. The second can be applied only by 
taking od3év as an accusative of respect, “in respect to nothing did 


- they confer with me,” and then there still remains the fact that in the 


other instances of the verb used in this sense the conference is chiefly 
for the sake of learning, but here the reference must be to conferring 
for the purpose of teaching. This renders it very difficult, taking the 
word in the sense illustrated in 1!*, to find in 0088y xpocavarlBecbat, 
as Ltft. does, the sense “to impart no fresh knowledge,” or as Ell. 
does, taking teé¢ as directive only, the meaning “to communicate 
nothing,” “to address no communications.” Zahn, indeed, takes the 
verb as in 16, and interprets the sentence as meaning, “‘for they laid 
nothing before me for decision, they did not make me their judge.” 
This Zahn interprets as an explanation and justification of odéy wor 
Stagger, in that it gives a reason why he did not regard their high 
standing as he might have been tempted to do if he had been acting 
as judge of their affairs. WVv.7#- then state that, on the contrary, they 
acted as his judges and pronounced favourable judgment on him. The 
interpretation is lexicographically possible, but logically difficult to the 
point of impossibility. It compels the supposition either that in got 
yao of, etc. Paul said the opposite of what he set out to say in dxd 38 
toy doxobvtwy, or else that, having begun in the latter phrase to say 
that from the men of esteem he received a favourable judgment, he 
interrupted himself to belittle the value of their judgment. It makes 
the apostle, moreover, admit a dependence upon the pillar apostles 
which it is the whole purpose of 1~—2%! to disprove. The third sense is 
rendered impossible for the present passage by the presence of guof. 
‘To lay no additional burden on themselves for me” is without mean- 
ing in this connection. The fourth meaning does not occur elsewhere, 
the voucher being only for the reflexive sense (3), “to lay a burden upon 
one’s self.” Sief. infers from the fact that dvacOeuat is found in the 
active sense (Xen. Cyr. 8.54), as well as in the reflexive that the com- 
pound xpocavat(bewat may also occur in the active sense. The fifth 
sense, though adopted by many interpreters, ancient and modern, 
seems least defensible, being neither attested by any clear instance 
(unless Chrysostom’s adoption of it constitutes such an instance) nor 
based on attested use of dvatfOnur. The sixth meaning is easily de- 
rived from dvat(@nut; the absence of any actual occurrence of it else- 
where renders it, like the fourth, conjectural, but not impossible, in 
view of the difficulty of all the well-attested senses. Our choice of 
interpretations must lie between the fourth, advocated by Sief. (who 
also cites for it Bretschn. Riick. Lechl. Pfleid. Zeller, Lip.), and the 
sixth. Both satisfy the requirements of the context—for the apostle 
is evidently here, as throughout the paragraph, presenting the evidence 
of his independence of the Jerusalem apostles. But the sixth is, on - 
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the whole, slightly to be preferred: it is more consonant with the 
thought of &xb 88 téy d0x0dvtwy, in which the apostle apparently began 
to say what he here expresses in a different syntactical form, and with 
the words xpdcwnoy . . . AauGdver, which seem to have been written, as 
pointed out above, in anticipation of these words. 


7. GAAA Tovvaytioy iddvres btu TemicteupaL TO evaryryédov 
THs axpoBuvotias Kabas Ilérpos THs weputowis, “but on the con- 
trary when they saw that I had been entrusted with the gospel 
to the uncircumcised as Peter with the gospel to the circum- 
cised.”” adda (Germ. “sondern”) introduces the positive side 
of the} fact which is negatively stated in uol ydp, etc. The 
participle cédvres, giving the reason for the fact about to be 
stated, defas éSwxav, v.9, implies that what they had learned 
led them to take this step, and so that they had in some sense 
changed their minds. There is an obvious relation between 
the words of this v. and v.2. But whether the decision of the 
Jerusalem apostles to recognise Paul’s right of leadership in the 
Gentile field was based on his statement of the content of his 
gospel (v.?), or on his story of how he received it (115), or on the 
recital of its results, or in part on the spirit which he himself 
manifested, or on all these combined, is not here stated. The 
last supposition is perhaps the most probable.” 


That Paul regarded the distinction between the gospel of the 
uncircumcision entrusted to him and that of the circumcision 
entrusted to Peter as fundamentally not one of content but of 
the persons to whom it was addressed is plain from that which 
this verse implies and the next verse distinctly affirms, that the 
same God commissioned both Paul and Peter each for his own 
work. It is implied, moreover, that this essential identity of 


* Nor is it wholly clear precisely to what extent they had changed their minds. If the in- 
terpretation of v.4 advocated at that point is correct, they had urged the circumcision of 
Titus on grounds of expediency rather than of principle. They can not therefore have stood 
for the circumcision of Gentile Christians in general as a matter of intrinsic necessity. But 
whether in asking for the circumcision of Titus for the sake of the legalists, they had also 
asked that for like reasons Paul should circumcise all his Gentile converts, does not clearly ap- 
pear. Consistency would have required that they should do so, since the circumcision of 
Titus could have had little significance if it were not to be regarded as a precedent. But it 
is not certain that they were as intent upon logical consistency as upon securing a peaceful 
settlement of the matter. 
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both messages was recognised by the Jerusalem apostles as well 
as by Paul; for it was their recognition of the divine source of 
Paul’s apostleship, which of course they claimed for their own, 
that, Paul says, led them to give to him and to Barnabas hands 
of fellowship. At the same time it is evident that Paul, con- 
tending for the right to preach this one gospel to the Gentiles 
without demanding that they should accept circumcision, and 
so to make it in content also a gospel of uncircumcision, ex- 
pected that Peter also would preach it to the circumcised Jews 
without demanding that they should abandon circumcision. 
Thus even in content there was an important and far-reaching 
difference between the gospel that Paul preached and that 
which Peter preached, the difference, in fact, between a legalistic 
and a non-legalistic gospel. But even this difference, it is im- 
portant to note, sprang from a fundamental identity of prin- 
ciple, viz., that the one message of salvation is to be offered 
to men, as they are, whether circumcised or uncircumcised. 
Whether this principle was clearly recognised by the Jerusalem 
apostles is not certain, but that it was for Paul not only im- 
plicit but explicit seems clear from chap. 5° 1 Cor. 717-4. Thus 
for him at least the one gospel itself involved the principle of 
adaptation to men’s opinions and convictions, and consequent 
mutual tolerance. And for such tolerance he contended as 
essential. For differences of opinion and practice in the Chris- 
tian community there must be room, but not for intolerance of 
such differences. That in other things as well as in circumcision 
there might be a difference of practice on the part of those who 
received the one gospel in accordance with the circumstances 
of those addressed and the convictions of those who preached, 
is logically involved in the decision respecting circumcision, and 
is clearly implied in the terms of v.* (g. v.). But there is noth- 
ing in the present passage (2!-°) to indicate that other matters 
were explicitly discussed at this time or that the applicability 
of the principle to other questions, such, e. g., as clean and un- 
clean foods, the Sabbath, and fasting, was explicitly recognised. 


_ The genitives tH¢ dxpoBuotlag and ths xepttouys can not be more 
accurately described than as genitives of connection, being practically 
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equivalent to toicg év &xpoBuotig (in uncircumcision) and totc xeprte- 
cundvots. Cf. vv.f8. 9and 1 Cor. 718 Rom. 4%. Both nouns are used by 
metonymy, &xpoBuotia by double metonymy, the word signifying, first, 
“membrum virile,” then“ uncircumcision,” then ‘‘uncircumcised person”; 
on the form of the word, see Th. and M. and M. Voc. s.v. The word 
edayyéXtoy, referring primarily, no doubt, to the content of the message 
(cf. on 17 2 22 and detached note on evayyéAtoy, p. 422), by the addition 
of the genitives denoting to whom the message is to be presented 
acquires a secondary reference to the work of presenting it. 

For the construction of evayyéAtov with nenloteumat, see W. XXXII 5 
(WM. p. 287), Butt., p. 190, and Rom. 3? 1 Cor. 9171 Tim. 1. The 
perfect tense has here—and appropriately—its regular force, denoting 
a past fact and its existing result. BMT 74. Its translation by the 
pluperfect is necessitated by the fact that it stands in indirect discourse 
after a past tense. BMT 353. 

That in this verse and the following Paul speaks only of himself (as 
also in vv.5 §) and Peter, omitting mention of Barnabas on the one 
side and of James and John on the other, doubtless reflects the fact 
that Paul was recognised as the leader of the work among the Gentiles, 
and Peter as the leader, not indeed of the Jewish Christian church, but 
of the missionary work of the Jerusalem party. When in v.® the refer- 
ence is again to the conference, Barnabas is again named, though after 
Paul, and James is named first among the three Jerusalem apostles. 





8. 6 yap évepyjnoas Iétp@ els atrooToAny THs TrepiTomHs év- 
npynoev Kal éuol eis Ta €Ovn, “for he who wrought for 
Peter unto an apostleship to the circumcised wrought also 
for me unto an apostleship to the Gentiles.” This paren- 
thetical v. is confirmatory of the implied assertion of v.’, being 
intended either as a statement of the reasoning by which the 
pillar apostles reached their conviction there stated, or more 
probably of Paul’s own thought by which he supports and con- 
firms their conclusion. Conceding without reserve Peter’s 
apostleship and its divine source, Paul justifies their recognition 
of his own claim to apostleship by appeal to his own equal and 
like experience of God. 


Whether the appeal is to the inner experience of each by which they 
were endowed for their work, or to the known results, in the way of 
converts, etc., of his work and Peter’s, depends upon the precise 
sense in which Paul used the words évepyjoac and évnpynoev. The usage 
of évepyéw in 1 Cor. 126 11, where it refers to the work of the Spirit of 
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God in men, fitting and endowing each for his own work, suggests the 
first view. But Phil. 218, where in the second instance évepyetv means 
specifically “to effect, to produce results,”shows that Paul might easily 
use the word here with reference to the divine activity in accomplishing 
results through himself and Peter, perhaps preferring it to xatepyd{ouat 
(see Rom. 1518) because it is intransitive and because it more distinctly 
suggests the divine energy by which the results were accomplished. 
The argument on this view would be similar to that of 1 Cor. 9!, but 
also wholly appropriate to the present connection, and more forcible 
than a reference to the inner experience of Peter and himself, which 
would be known only to each of them respectively. 

In 8 y&e évepyfqoac, as in some other passages, Paul refers to God 
by a descriptive epithet without the insertion of the word @e6¢. See 
1 18 and notes; Col. 31°. To understand & évepyqoas of Christ rather 
than God, would not be consistent with Paul’s usual method of expres- 
sion concerning the apostleship. Save where as in Gal, 1! the two ideas 
coalesce in the representation of God and Christ as immediate source, 
it is his habit to speak of God as its source and Christ as the agent or 
mediator of it (Rom. 1° 155 1 Cor. 151° Eph. 3% 7 Gal. 115; cf. also on 
his use of the verb évepyéw 1 Cor. 12° Phil. 21%). 

The dative [létew is a dative of advantage, not governed by éy in 
composition, évepyfsa¢ not being a verb compounded with éy, but de- 
rived from évepyhs or évepybs = év Zpyw, “effective,” and meaning “to 
be operative, to work.” ; 

*Axootodh, here as always in N. T. (see Acts 15 Rom. 15 1 Cor. 93; it is 
otherwise in classical Greek and the Lxx) refers specifically to the office 
and work of an apostle of Christ; see on 11. The omission of the article 
gives the word qualitative force. The preposition cic expresses not 
mere reference but purpose or result, “for or unto the creation of,” 
i. €., ‘so as to make him an apostle.” 

Ts mepttouys is here, as in v.’, by metonymy for “the circumcised.” 
eic t& 20vn is manifestly a condensed expression equivalent to etc 
a&rostoAny tév efvey, or the like, used for brevity’s sake or through 
negligence. That dxoctoAny is omitted because of an unwillingness on 
Paul’s part to claim apostleship for himself is excluded alike by the 
whole thought of the sentence and by 11. 


9. Kal yvdvtes THY ydpw THY Sobeicay por, IdxwBos Kal 
Kndas kal "Iwdvns, of Soxodytes otvnrou elva, SeEias Baxav 
éyol xat BapydBa xowevias, “and when, I say, they per- 
ceived the grace that had been given to me, James and 
Cephas and John, who were accounted to be pillars, gave 
to me and to Barnabas right hands of fellowship.” These 
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words resume the thought of v.’, virtually repeating édovres 
67. weriorevpat, etc., and completing what was there begun. 
It is an overrefinement to attempt to discover a marked dif- 
ference between (ddvtes and yvdvTes. The “grace that was 
given to me” is manifestly the grace of God or Christ (on the 
word yapus, see 13 and detached note p. 423), including espe- 
cially the entrusting to him of the gospel to the uncircumcised 
(v.7), but not necessarily excluding that manifested in the 
results which he had been able to accomplish. Cf. Rom. 1, 
&¢ ob [sc. "Incod Xpiorod] éraBopev yapw Kal arocronyy eis 
vraKkony TiaTews év TaoW ToIs EOveow. See also 1 Cor. 31° 1519 
Eph. 3278 47. On the question how the other apostles came 
to recognise that God had given him this grace, cf. onv.?, The 
giving of right hands is in token of a mutual compact, while 
kowvwvias defines that compact as one of partnership, See 
more fully below in fine print. 


The placing of the name of James first is probably the reflection of a 
certain prominence of James in the action here spoken of and of his 
influence in the decision, even above that of Peter. Thus while Peter 
is mentioned in vv.” *, as in some sense the apostle of the circumcision, 
#. ¢., as the leader in missionary work among the Jews, James was 
apparently the man of greatest influence in the settlement of a ques- 
tion of policy, involving one of doctrine in the more practical sense. 
Cf. on vv.? 8. 

The substitution of Iléteo¢ for Knpaéc, and the placing of it before 
*TIdxwGos (DFG d f g Vg. Syr. [psh. harcl.] Tert. Hier. al.) like the read- 
ing Iléteoy for Knoay in 118 (g.v.), and Ilétpo¢ for Kngaé¢ in v." and 
Tlétpw for Knog in v.“, is a Western corruption. In vy.”: ®, on the other 
hand, Ilétpo¢ and Ilétew are undoubtedly the correct readings. 

The custom of giving the hand as a pledge of friendship or agreement 
existed both among the Hebrews and the Greeks, though probably 
derived by the Hebrews from some outside source. Cf. the passages 
cited by Ltft., indicating its existence among the Persians (Corn. Nep. 
Dat. c. 10; Diod. Sic. 16. 43?; Justinus XI 15"); and showing its preva- 
lence among the Parthians and other adjacent peoples (Jos. Ant. 18.328 
(9)); and notice in Gen. 24? ® 25% 3145-49 33!% 11 other methods of con- 
firming an agreement or expressing friendship. The Hebrew expres- 
sion is “‘to give the hand,” 12303: 2 Ki. ro’ Ezr, 1019 Ezek, 1718 1 Chr. 
29" 2 Chr. 30% Lam. 5, in the last three instances implying submission. 
In Greek writers yelp, xele Se&ttepH, or yelp dSeEté, or Se&té alone, are 
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used with various verbs, such as AawBdvo, EuB&AAw, S(3wyu.t, in speaking of 
pledges received or given: Hom. J/. VI 233: xeteds v GAANAWY AaBErnHy. 
Od. I 121: yeip’ BAe SeEttephy. Soph. Ph. 813: SuBadrAe yetpdg xlottv. 
Tr. 1181: 2uBadre yetpa deEtky. Ken. An. 1. 6%: deEtav ZAaBov nat Bwxa. 
2. 5°, Se&tag SeSouévac. In a papyrus of the second century A. D. the 
expression vu.) guAcaa[t]y cov tiv de&téy, “not to keep your pledge” 
(Grenfell, Hunt; and Hogarth, Fayum Towns and their Papyri, 124"), 
indicates that 3¢&té had acquired the meaning “pledge.” In the Jewish 
Greek writings dd5évar SeEtdv (or Se&tkc) is a token of a friendly com- 
pact. See 1 Mac. 65% rr 62, 66 7350 2 Mac. 1126 121 13%; Jos. Ant. 
18. 328 (93), 20. 62 (32). In none of these cases does the giving of the hand 
indicate submission, but a pledge of friendship, in most cases from the 
superior power to the inferior. Notice esp. the use of So0vat and AaGetv 
in 1 Mac. 116 135° 2 Mac. 12"! 12, but also in 2 Mac. 13”, where in the 
case of a mutual compact the same person both gives and receives de&t&y. 
xotvuvlac, “ fellowship, partnership,” implying a friendly participation in 
the same work (cf. Phil. 15) defines that which the giving of the right 
hands expressed, and to which the givers pledged themselves. It thus 
excludes the idea of surrender or submission which the phrase “‘to give 
the hand” without qualification (1 Chr. 29”) might suggest, or that of 
superiority which usually accompanies its use in 1 and 2 Mac. The 
genitive can hardly be defined grammatically more exactly than as a 
genitive of inner connection. WM. pp. 235 ff. 

On BSoxodvtes otéAor elvat, see note on of Soxodytec, v.2. The term 
‘pillars’ as a designation of those upon whom responsibility rests, is 
found in classical, Jewish, and Christian writers. Thus in Eur. [ph. T. 
57: otlAot yao otxwy natdéc eloty dpcevec. Asch. Ag. 898: otiAov 
nTodhen, wovoyevéc téxvoy matot. Cf. exx. from Rabbinic writings in 
Schéttgen, Horae Hebraicae, ad loc., and for early Christian writers, see 
Clem. Rom, 52, of wéyrotor xat Sexatdtavot otbAot, referring to the apostles, 
of whom Peter and Paul are especially named. 


iva hueis eis TA EOvn, adtol é eis Thy TeprTounv’ “that 
we should go (or preach the gospel) among the Gentiles, and 
they among the circumcised.” A verb such as éA@wpev or 
evayyedlo@ue0a is to be supplied in the first part, and a cor- 
responding predicate for avrof in the second part. On the 
omission of the verb after tva, see Th. ‘va II 4c, and cf. Rom. 
416 1 Cor. 13! 2 Cor. 83, The clause defines the content of the 
agreement implied in de&as édwxay . . . Kowwvias. See 
BMT 217 (b) and cf. John 9%. avro/ stands in antithesis to 
nets, and is thus slightly emphatic, but not properly intensive. 
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See Butt. p. 107. The whole sentence of v.? marks the com- 
plete victory of the apostle on this memorable occasion, the 
significance of which lies not in that the apostles approved him, 
which of itself might signify dependence on them instead of 
the independence on which he has been insisting ever since his 
strong affirmation of it in 1” 2, but in that his view prevailed 
as against the opposition of the legalists and the timid com- 
promise which the apostles themselves at first wished to follow. 
Was the division of the field here described territorial or 
racial? Was it understood that Paul and Barnabas were to 
go to Gentile lands, and, though having it as their distinctive 
aim to reach the Gentiles, preach to all whom they found, while 
the other apostles took as their territory the Jewish home 
lands? Or were the Gentiles in any and every land or city 
assigned to Paul and Barnabas and the Jews in the same land 
and city to Peter, James, and John? ‘The use of the terms 
€@vn and treprtouy, which designate the people rather than the 
territory, seems at first sight to indicate a personal, or rather . 
racial, division. And no doubt it was this in a sense. The 
basis on which it rested was a difference between Jews and 
Gentiles as peoples, not between the lands in which they lived. 
Unquestionably, too, the mission of Paul and Barnabas was 
chiefly a mission to and for the Gentiles, and that of the others 
to and for the Jews. Yet on the other hand it must be observed 
that Paul has used not a simple dative or pds with the accusa- 
tive, but eds, and that, despite some apparent or even a few 
real exceptions to the general rule, the distinction between these 
constructions severally, whether we assume here an omitted 
EOwpev, evayyeduc@peOa, or Knpioowper, is with a good 
degree of consistency maintained throughout N.T. The dative 
after verbs such as evayy. and «npvc. (the rare cases after verbs 
of motion need not come into account here) is a dative of in- 
direct object denoting the persons addressed. mpos with words 
denoting persons individually or collectively denotes personal 
approach or address; ¢és with names of places means “into” 
or “to”; with personal designations “among” (i. e., to and 
among), never being used with singular personal nouns (save 
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in such special idioms as els éavrov eAOeiv), but only with 
plurals or collectives. The use of the phrase eis ta €Ovy rather 
than Tots @Oveowv, therefore favours the conclusion that the 
division, though on a basis of preponderant nationality, was 
nevertheless territorial rather than racial. This conclusion is, 
moreover, confirmed by the fact that twice in this epistle (116 2?) 
Paul has spoken unambiguously of the Gentiles as those among 
(év) whom he preached the gospel, and that he has nowhere in 
this epistle or elsewhere used the preposition eis after evayrye- 
rGopar or Knpvoow to express the thought “to preach to” (on 
1 Thes. 2°, the only possible exception, see below). The whole 
evidence, therefore, clearly indicates that the meaning of the 
agreement was that Paul and Barnabas were to preach the gos- 
pel in Gentile lands, the other apostles in Jewish lands. On 
the question whether the division of territory involved a differ- 
ence in the content of the message, see on v.’. 


For instances of the dative after verbs of speaking, see 41° 1 Cor. 3! 
15 2 2 Cor. 117 Rom. 115 319 71 Acts 8° ro#. The dative is the most 
frequent construction with edayyeAtCouce. For xeé¢ with the accusa- 
tive (occurring only Rev. 107 after edayyeAtCouat, never after xnobcow, 
frequently after ropedouat and esp. Zpxoucat), see 117#- 1 Thes. 218 2 Cor. 
135, 16 Rom. 11% 16 1522 23, 29, 32 Mt. ro® Lk. 163° 1816 Jn. 14% 28, For etc 
with personal nouns, see 1 Pet. 15 (only instance after edayy- when the 
noun is personal, but cf. 2 Cor. 10!*) Mk. 139 131° Lk. 24471 Thes. 2° (after 
xnebcow) Mt. 15% Lk. 1149 Acts 22% 2617 (after dxoctéAAw and é&anoa- 
téhAw) Jn. 93° 2128 Acts 2029 (after Zoyouat, éE¢oy: and eicépy-) Jn. 7%° Acts 
18¢ (after ropedouar). The usage of év after xnetcow (chap. 2? Acts 92° 2 
Cor. 119 Col. 1° 1 Tim. 315), together with the use of distinctly local terms 
after ets (Mk. 139 Lk. 44), leaves no room for doubt that cic after 
xnebccw means “among” rather than “unto.” On 1 Thes. 2°, see 
Bornemann ad loc, and on Mk. 13° Lk. 2447, see WM. p. 267. Similar 
reasoning based on the use of the dative after ebayyeAtCouat (chap. 4} 
1 Cor. 151? 2 Cor. 117 Rom. 1") and the employment of the phrase 
edayyeAlGouct év in this epistle (1'*) and of edayy- et¢ (2 Cor. ro'*; on 
1 Pet. 1, see WM. p. 267) leads to a similar conclusion respecting ete 
after this verb. Concerning ef¢ after verbs like xopetouat, etc., Jn. 7%, 
pi) etc thy Stacmopdy tév “HAAhvwy wddder wopebecOar xat Stkoxety todc 
*E)Anvas, is particularly instructive since the persons to be addressed 
are expressly distinguished from those among (ets) whom Jesus is sup- 
posed to be going. Ifin Acts 18¢ eig certainly verges towards the mean- 
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‘ing “unto” (denoting address rather than location), yet the total evi- 
dence leaves no room for doubt that eis uniformly, or all but uniformly, 
retains its local sense after all the verbs here under consideration. 


10. pdvor Trav rroydv iva pynpuovedoper, “provided only 
that we should remember the poor.” é0éAnoav or some similar 
verb might be supplied before this clause. See GMT 332, 
Butt. p. 241. But it is better in the absence of a verb to make 
the clause co-ordinate in construction with the preceding iva 
clause, tva . . . mepitounv, and dependent on the idea of 
agreement implied in de&ds éSwxav. On this understanding 
the clause is not a request added to the agreement, but a part 
of the agreement itself. dvoy limits the whole clause and indi- 
cates that it contains the only qualification of the agreement 
already stated in general terms. On the use of pévov, intro- 
ducing a qualification of a preceding statement or of its appar- 
ent implications, see 1 513, and esp. 1 Cor. 73%. To the general 
agreement that the field be divided between them, each group 
maintaining entire independence in its own territory, there is 
added as the only qualification of this independence and sep- 
arateness the specification that the apostles to the Gentiles 
shall continue to remember the poor, 7. ¢., manifestly the poor 
among the Christians on the other side of the dividing line (¢. 
Sief. ad loc.). The tense of wvnuovedwper, denoting continued 
action (BMT 096), indicates either that the course of action 
referred to is one which having already been begun is to be 
continued, or that there is distinctly in mind a practice (not 
a single instance) of it in the future. The former as the more 
common implication of a present tense in the dependent moods 
is somewhat more probable. 

8 nal éorrovdaca avTd TodTO Tovnoat, “which very thing I 
have also taken pains to do.’”’ On the strengthening of 4 by 
aird, see Butt. p. 109. The verb o7ovdafo in N. T. signi- 
fies.not simply “‘to be willing,” nor, on the other hand, “to do 
with eagerness,” but “to make diligent effort” to do a thing 
(1 Thes. 217 of unsuccessful effort; everywhere else in exhorta- 
tions); cf. Jth. 131 2, “to make haste” to do a thing. Appar- 
ently, therefore, it can not refer simply to the apostle’s state of 
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mind, but either to a previous or subsequent activity on his part. 
Against the supposition that the reference is to an effort in 
which Paul and Barnabas had jointly taken part (cf. Acts 113°) 
is the singular number of éo7rovdaca, A reference to an effort 
on behalf of the poor at that very time in progress is impossible 
in view of the meaning and tense of éo7rovéaca, to which also 
its singular number adds further force. This would have re- 
quired an imperfect tense, and in all probability, since Barna- 
bas was with Paul at the time, the plural number (notice the 
number of pvnpovetwpev)—éorrovdaouev troveiv or érrovodpev. 
There is apparently a slight hint in the present tense of 
bvnwovevwpev of a previous remembrance of the poor on the 
part of one or both of them (it would be overpressing the plural 
to say both of them), in éovrovéaca a reference to Paul’s subse- 
quent diligence in fulfilling the stipulation then made. 
Respecting the argument of the whole paragraph, it should 
be noticed that while the apostle’s objective point is precisely 
not to prove that he was in agreement with the Twelve, but 
independent of them, yet by the facts which he advances to 
prove his independence he at the same time excludes the inter- 
pretation which his judaistic opponents would have been glad 
to put upon his conduct, viz., that he was in disagreement 
with the Twelve, they right and he wrong, and shows that, 
though they at first disagreed with him as to what was expedi- 
ent to do, in the end they cordially admitted that he was right. 


f. Evidence of his independence of all human authority 
drawn from his conduct in resisting Peter at Antioch (2"-4), 


In this passage the apostle relates one of the most significant 
incidents of the whole series from the point of view of his 
independence of the apostles. Peter, coming down to Antioch 
evidently with no hostile intent or critical spirit, and probably 
arriving in Paul’s absence, is attracted by the spectacle of Jew- 
ish and Gentile Christians living together in harmony in one 
community, joins himself for the time to this community and, 
following the practice of the Jews of the church, eats with the 
Gentile members. Presently, however, there appeared at An- 
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tioch certain men who came from Jerusalem as the repre- 
sentatives of James. These men, doubtless contending that 
Peter’s conduct in eating with the Gentiles was not only not 
required by the Jerusalem agreement, but was in fact contrary 
to it, since it involved disregard of the law by Jewish Christians, 
brought such pressure to bear upon Peter that he gradually dis- 
continued his social fellowship with the Gentile Christians. 
So influential was this change in Peter’s practice that all the 
Jewish members of the church ceased to eat with their Gentile 
fellow-Christians, and as a result of this even Barnabas, who 
at Jerusalem had with Paul championed the freedom of the 
Gentiles, also followed Peter’s example. Thus the church was 
divided, socially at least, into two, and by this fact pressure 
was brought upon the Gentiles to take up the observance of 
the Jewish law of foods, since so only could the unity of the 
church be restored. At this point Paul, perhaps returning 
from an absence from Antioch, for it is difficult to suppose that 
matters would have reached this pass while he was present, or 
possibly delaying action so long as the question pertained to 
the conduct of the Jews only, and interfering only when it 
became also a question of the subjection of the Gentiles to the 
Jewish law—at this point, at any rate, Paul boldly rebuked 
Peter, claiming that Peter’s own previous conduct showed that 
he recognised that the law was not binding even upon Jewish 
Christians, and that it was therefore unjustifiable and hypo- 
critical for him, by refusing to eat with the Gentiles, in effect 
~to endeavour to bring them under the law. By this incident 
a new phase of the question discussed at Jerusalem was brought 
to the front, viz.: whether the Jewish Christian was also re- 
leased from the obligation to keep the law, as well as the Gen- 
tile; and, by the inclusion of foods as well as circumcision 
among the matters brought into controversy, the question of 
the obligation of statutes in general was raised. The essentially 
contradictory character of the compromise reached at Jeru- 
salem having also in this way been brought to light, Paul, so 
far from recognising the authority of Peter as the representa- 
tive of the Jerusalem apostles to dictate his course of action, 
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resisted him openly, and following out the logic not of that to 
which he had consented at Jerusalem, viz., the continuance of 
legal practices by the Jewish Christians, but of that for which 
he had contended, viz., the freedom of the Gentiles from ob- 
ligation to conform to the statutes of the law, boldly claimed 
that even Jewish Christians were not under law, and must not 
obey its statutes when such obedience involved compulsion of 
the Gentiles to do the same. In no way could he more ef- 
fectively have affirmed his independence as a Christian apostle 
of all human authority. 

uAnd when Cephas came to Antioch I resisted him to the face, 
because he stood condemned. ™For before certain came from 
James he was eating with the Gentiles. But when they came 
he gradually drew back and separated himself, fearing the 
circumcised. “And there joined him in the hypocrisy the rest 
of the Jews also, so that even Barnabas was carried along with 
their hypocrisy. “But when I saw that they were not pursuing a 
straightforward course in relation to the truth of the gospel, I said 
to Cephas in the presence of everybody, If thou, though a Jew, 
livest after the manner of the Gentiles and not after that of the 
Jews, how is it that thou dost constrain the Gentiles to live after the 
Jewish manner? 

11. “Ore Se HrOev Kndas eis ’Avtidyeav, kata Tpdocwroy 
avT@ avréaTny, dtt KaTeyvwo pevos Hv" “And when Cephas came 
to Antioch, I resisted him to the face, because he stood con- 
demned.”’ The antithesis between the right hands of fellow- 
ship (v.*) and Paul’s resistance of Peter at Antioch suggests 
the translation of 6¢ by “but.” But the paragraph is simply 
continuative of the argument begun in 1", and extending to 
and through this paragraph. By one more event in which he 
came into contact with the Jerusalem leaders he enforces his 
argument that he had never admitted their authority over him, 
but had acted with the consciousness of having independent 
guidance for his conduct. 


The Antioch here referred to is unquestionably not the Pisidian 
Antioch, but the more famous Syrian city, which is regularly spoken 
of simply as Antioch, without further title to designate it. See Acts 
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1119 et freq. Cf. Acts. 13%. This temporal clause evidently denotes the 
time of the fact about to be stated, only in a general way, not as if 
it occurred immediately upon Peter’s arrival; for the following verses 
show that in fact a considerable series of events must have elapsed 
before Paul took his stand against Peter. Concerning the time of the 
whole incident, see Introd. pp. | f. 

The phrase xet& tpdcwroy conveys in itself no implication of hos- 
tility, but only of “face to face’ encounter (Acts 2516 2 Cor. 10°). 
avtéstyy reflects the fact that to Paul Peter seemed to have made 
the initiative aggression. For while the verb is used both of passive 
resistance (lit. “to stand against”) and active counter opposition (cf. 
Acts 13% 2 Tim. 38), yet it usually or invariably implies an initiative 
attack in some sense from the other side. This was furnished in the 
present instance by the conduct of Peter, which though not necessarily 
so in intention was in effect an attack on the position which Paul was 
maintaining at Antioch. 

Of the various senses in which the verb xataytvdoxw is used by 
classical writers, two only can be considered here: (a) “‘to accuse,”’ (b) 
“to condemn.” Of these the latter is evidently much more appropriate 
in a clause in which Paul gives the reason for resisting Peter. The 
participle is predicative, and best taken as forming with jy a pluper- 
fect of existing state (BMT 90, 91, 430; Gal. 4? Mt. 936 264 Mk. 18 
Lk. 17). It comes to practically the same thing to take xateyvwoudvos 
as having the force of an adjective meaning “guilty” (Sief. cites Hero- 
dian, 5, 151, éAéyyew éretp&to elxédtwc xateyywoudvyny, Luc. De salt. 
952; Clem. Hom. 17"; with which compare also, as illustrating the 
adjectival use of participles in N. T., Acts 87 Gal. 1% Eph. 2% 48 
Col. 1214; BMT 4209). A phrase of agency denoting by whom he had 
been condemned is not in any case necessary, nor is it necessary defi- 
nitely to supply it in thought. Probably Paul’s thought is that Peter’s 
own action condemned him. Notice the following clause introduced 
by y&e. The perfect is used with similar implication in Rom. 14% 
Jn. 338; Jos. Bell. 2.135 (8°), cited by Ltft. To supply “by the Gen- 
tile Christians in Antioch” is to add to the text what is neither sug- 
gested by the context nor appropriate to it. For since the purpose of 
the apostle in narrating this event is still to show his own independence 
of the other apostles, a condemnation of Peter’s action by the Gentile 
Christians in Antioch is an irrelevant detail, and especially so as the 
reason for Paul’s action in rebuking Peter. 


12. mpd Tod yap érOeiv Twas aro “laxwBov peta tov Over 
ovvnoOev, ‘For before certain came from James he was eating 
with the Gentiles.” Not this clause alone but the whole 
sentence (v.”) gives the reason why Peter stood condemned, 
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and so the proof (ydp) of Kateyywopudvos. evar refers, of 
course, chiefly or exclusively to the Gentile Christians, as in 
Rom. 151 164, and in v.14 below, and cuvv7jaGev, without doubt, 
to sharing with them in their ordinary meals, as in Lk. 15? Acts 
113, The imperfect tense implies that he did this, not on a single 
occasion, but repeatedly or habitually. The significance of the 
act lay in the fact that he thereby exposed himself to the lia- 
bility of eating food forbidden by the O. T. law of clean and 
unclean foods (Lev. chap. 11), and thus in effect declared it not 
binding upon him.* The question thus brought to the front 
was, it should be clearly observed, quite distinct from that one 
which was the centre of discussion at Jerusalem. There it was 
the obligation of the Gentile Christian to observe the law, and 
particularly in the matter of circumcision; here it involves the 
obligation of the Jewish Christian to keep the law, and par- 
ticularly in the matter of food. By his action in eating with 
Gentile Christians, whose freedom from the law had been ex- 
pressly granted at Jerusalem so far as concerned circumcision, 
and who had doubtless exercised a like freedom in respect to 
foods, Peter went beyond anything which the action at Jeru- 
salem directly called for, and in effect declared the Jew also, 
as well as the Gentile, to be free from the law. It does not 
indeed follow that he would have been prepared to apply the 
principle consistently to other prescriptions of the law, and to 
affirm, e. g., that the Jewish Christian need not circumcise his 
children. Nevertheless, the broad question whether any statute 
of the law was binding upon Gentile or Jew was now brought 
out into clear light, and on this question Peter by his conduct 
took a position which was of great significance. 

Yet it can scarcely have been Peter’s conduct that first raised 
the question. The custom of Jewish Christians eating with 
Gentiles he no doubt found in existence when he came to 
Antioch and fell in with it because it appealed to him as right, 
although contrary to his previous practice. It is wholly im- 


*On the Jewish feeling respecting Jews eating with Gentiles, see Jubil. 221° Tob. 110.11 
Dan. 18 Esth. Lxx chap. 28 Jth. 12! 3 Mac. 347; Jos. Amt. 4.137, (6%); cited by Bous, Rel. 
d. Jud.*, p. 192; Acts 10% 113, 
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probable that not finding it in existence he himself suggested 
it, or that if he had already been in the habit of eating with 
Gentiles in Judea, he would have been deterred from continu- 
ing to do so in Antioch by the arrival of the messengers from 
James. The Antioch practice was clearly an expression of the 
“freedom in Christ Jesus’? which Paul advocated, but in all 
probability a new expression, developed since the conference at 
Jerusalem (vv.!"'°), It was probably only after that event, in 
which the full Christianity of the Gentile Christians was recog- 
nised even at Jerusalem, that the Jewish Christians at Antioch 
gained courage to break over their scruples as Jews, and eat with 
their Gentile brothers in the church. Nor is there any special 
reason to think that Paul would have pressed the matter at the 
beginning. Concerning, as it did, not the freedom of the Gen- 
tiles, but the adherence of the Jews to their own ancestral custom 
enforced by O. T. statute, in consistency with his principles (1 
Cor. 7!f-) and the course he pursued at Jerusalem, where he 
stood for the freedom of the Gentiles but assumed apparently 
without demurrer that the Jews would continue to observe the 
law, it would probably seem to him not a matter to be pressed, 
but left to the gradual enlightenment of the Jewish Christians 
themselves. It is difficult to see, moreover, how, if the Jewish 
Christians in Antioch had before the conference at Jerusalem 
already begun to disregard the Jewish law of foods, this should 
not have been even more a burning question at Jerusalem 
than the circumcision of the Gentiles. Certainly it would 
have been more difficult for the legalistic party to yield in 
the former than in the latter matter. Probability, therefore, 
points to the time between Paul’s return to Antioch and 
Peter’s arrival there as that in which the Jewish Christians 
at Antioch began to eat with their Gentile brethren. 

If this is correct it furnishes, moreover, a natural explana- 
tion of the visit to Antioch both of Peter and of the representa- 
tives of James. If news of this new departure at Antioch had 
come to Jerusalem it might easily seem to Peter that inasmuch 
as it affected not simply the Gentiles, but also the Jewish 
Christians, it concerned him as the apostle of the latter to 
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know what was going on. Especially would this be the case 
if there was any uncertainty in his mind as to whether the divi- 
sion of the field agreed to at Jerusalem assigned to him the 
Jews, or Jewish lands. See on 2%. Even if he had come ex- 
pecting to disapprove what he found, it would be by no means 
uncharacteristic of him that, captivated with the picture of 
Christian unity which he saw, he should, instead of reproving, 
have himself adopted the new custom. And if in turn news of 
this state of affairs, including Peter’s unexpected conduct, 
reached Jerusalem, this would furnish natural occasion for the 
visit of the representatives of James; for to James as well as to 
the more extreme legalists such conduct might seem not only 
to violate the Jerusalem agreement, but to create a most seri- 
ous obstacle to the development of the Christian faith among 
the Jews. 

And this in turn makes clear the important fact that the 
situation at Antioch was not the result of repudiation of the 
Jerusalem agreement by any of the parties to it, but was sim- 
ply the coming to the surface of the contradictory convictions 
which were only imperfectly harmonised in the compromise in 
which the Jerusalem conference issued. A new aspect of the 
question which underlay the discussion at Jerusalem had now 
come to the front and raised a question concerning which pre- 
cisely opposite decisions might easily seem to different persons 
to be involved in the Jerusalem decision. The brethren at 
Antioch might naturally seem to themselves to be only follow- 
ing out what was logically involved in the Jerusalem decision, 
when they found in the recognition of uncircumcised Gentile 
believers as brethren the warrant for full fellowship with them 
on equal terms, and, in the virtual declaration of the non- 
essentiality of circumcision, ground for the inference that the 
O. T. statutes were no longer binding, and ought not to be 
observed to the detriment of the unity of the Christian com- 
munity. The Jerusalem brethren, on the other hand, might 
with equal sincerity maintain that they had never expressed or 
intimated the belief that the Jews could disregard the statutes 
of the Jaw, and that the tacit understanding of the Jerusalem 
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decision was that these statutes should be regarded as still in 
force for the Jews, whatever concessions were made in respect 
to the Gentiles. It was this derivation of contrary conclusions 
from the Jerusalem compromise and Peter’s wavering between 
the two interpretations that created the Antioch situation. 


Whether &xd *Iaxwou limits ttvés or éXOety it is impossible to deter- 
mine with certainty. The fact that the subject of an infinitive some- 
what more frequently precedes it than follows it (see Votaw, Inf. in 
Bib. Gr. p. 58; cf. Mt. 68 Lk. 2215; contra Lk. 2?! Gal. 3°8) slightly favours 
explaining the position of twv&> as due to the desire to bring it into 
connection with &xd’*IaxaGov. Yet the rarity of any limitation of an 
indefinite pronoun by any phrase except a partitive one is against this 
construction. In either case the mention of the personal name, James, 
the same, of course, who is named in v.¥ and in 11°, implies that the 
persons spoken of were sent by him or in some sense represented him. 
That they did not belong to those whom in v.4 Paul calls “false breth- 
ren”’ is probable not only from the fact that Paul does not so describe 
them, but designates them as representing James, who was of the 
mediating party, but also from the fact, brought out above, that these 
messengers of James to Antioch probably contended not for obedience 
to the Jewish law by Gentile Christians, but for the keeping of the Jeru- 
salem compact as they not unnaturally interpreted it. 


Ste O€ HAOOV, dréoTEeAAEY Kal apawpifev EavTdv, PoBovpevos 
Tous €x TeptTouns. “But when they came, he gradually drew 
back and separated himself, fearing the circumcised.”” The verb 
vrocTéAXw, used, especially by Polybius, of the drawing back 
of troops in order to place them under shelter, itself suggests 
a retreat from motives of caution; éavTdv is the object of 
both verbs. The imperfect tense is very expressive, indi- 
cating that Peter took this step not at once, immediately on 
the arrival of the men from James, but gradually, under the 
pressure, as the next phrase implies, of their criticism, The 
force of the tense can hardly be otherwise expressed than by 
the word “gradually.” For a possible parallel instance of the 
use of the tense, see Acts 18°. The circumcised from fear of 
whom Peter reversed his course of action are manifestly those 
Jewish Christians who came from James. That Peter should 
have been to such an extent under their domination illustrates 
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both his own instability and the extent to which the legalistic 
party had developed and acquired influence in the Jerusalem 
church and Jewish Christianity generally. In view of this 
staternent it is by no means incredible that at that later time 
referred to in Acts 21% such a situation as is there described 
should have developed. Cf. on 1%. 


*H)Oey (understood by Origen (1%) to refer to James, é\@6vto¢ 
*TaxdGou) though supported by NSBD*FG 39, 442, and the old Latin 
must be either a primitive error or a Western corruption. See WH. 
Introd. p. 224, and App. p. 121. The reading #Aoy is supported by 
ACD» et (EHKLP, the great body of later manuscripts and the ancient 
versions with the exception of the old Latin. 

Tleprtou is probably not used here as above, by metonymy for “the 
circumcised”—observe the presence of the article there and its omis- 
sion here—but in its proper sense. The preposition expresses source, 
z. ¢., not of existence but of standing and character (cf. Th. éx, II 7, 
though the characterisation of the use is not quite broad enough), and 
the phrase means simply “the circumcised,” “the Jews.’? This rather 
than “converts from Judaism’ (Ltft.) seems to be the regular sense of 
this phrase, found also in Rom. 4! Col. 41 Acts ro 11%. Cf. the ex- 
pression 6 é% nlstews, chap. 3” ? Rom. 376 416; 6 éx véu0uv, Rom..413; see also 
Gal. 32°. 


13. Kai cuvutrenpl(Onoav adt@ Kat of Noutrot "lovdaior, Sate 
kal BapvdBas cuvatr}y0n avtav th trroxpice’ “ And there 
joined him in the hypocrisy the rest of the Jews also, so that 
even Barnabas was carried along with their hypocrisy.” Hy- 
pocrisy, consisting essentially in the concealment of one’s real 
character, feelings, etc., under the guise of conduct implying 
something different (s7roxpiveoOat* is “to answer from under,” 
a. e., from under a mask as the actor did, playing a part; cf. 
Lk. 20), usually takes the form of concealing wrong feel- 
ings, character, etc., under the pretence of better ones. In the 
present case, however, the knowledge, judgment, and feelings 
which were concealed were worse only from the point of view 
of the Jews of whom Peter and those who joined with him 
were afraid. From Paul’s point of view it was their better 


* On the compound ovvumoxpivomat, see Polyb. 3.92%, 5.497; Plut. Marius, 1417; here only 
in N. T. 
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knowledge which they cloaked under a mask of worse, the usual 
type of hypocrisy which proceeds from fear. By the charac- 
terisation of this conduct as hypocrisy Paul implies that there 
had been no real change of conviction on the part of Peter and 
the rest, but only conduct: which belied their real convictions. 
“The rest of the Jews” are manifestly the other Jewish Chris- 
tians in Antioch, from which it is evident that it was not Peter 
only who had eaten with the Gentile Christians but the Jewish 
Christians generally, That even Barnabas, who shared with 
Paul the apostleship to the Gentiles, yielded to the pressure 
» exerted by the brethren from Jerusalem shows again how 
strong was the influence exerted by the latter. 


Kat (after ait@) is the reading of SACDFGHKLP al. pler. d ¢ 
Syr. (psh. harcl.) Arm. Aeth. Victorin. Ambrst. Hier. Or. It is 
omitted by B f Vg. Boh. Goth. Or. (Sout.). Neither external nor 
internal evidence is decisive; but its omission from the small number 
of authorities which do not contain it, either from pure inadvertence 
or from a feeling that it was superfluous, seems somewhat more prob- 
able than its addition to the great body of authorities. 

Ty Sroxplcet may be either a dative of accompaniment—“ swept 
along with their hypocrisy”—dependent on the oév in composition 
(cf. Eph. 5" Phil. 414 Rom. 1216 ef freq.) or perhaps, a little more prob- 
ably, a dative of agent, “by their hypocrisy,” “with them” being im- 
plied in cbv. On the use of the verb ouvanéyw, found also in Xen. and 


Lxx, cf. esp. 2 Pet. 317. 


14, GAN’ Bre eidSov Sti ov« opOoTrodovew pos THY adnOevav 
Tov evayyediov, “But when I saw that they were not pursuing 
a straightforward course in relation to the truth of the gospel.” 
The natural implication of this sentence and indeed of the pre- 
ceding narrative is that all the events thus far related, the com- 
ing of the emissaries of James, the retreat of Peter from his 
first position, the like action of the rest of the Jewish Christians 
and even of Barnabas, took place before Paul himself took a 
position of open opposition to Peter. Had Paul, then, been 
in Antioch all this time, either holding his peace while the 
whole Jewish element in the church took a position which he 
judged to be wrong, or unable, without open opposition to 
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Peter, to stem the tide, and reluctant to resort to this? The 
latter alternative is the more probable, if he was actually 
present. But the most probable explanation of the facts, 
neither directly supported nor opposed by anything in the pas- 
sage itself, is that Paul was absent during the early part of 
Peter’s stay in Antioch. 


It is indeed possible to suppose that Paul’s activity in the matter 
was due not to his arrival in Antioch but to a new perception (note the 
word efSov) of the significance of the question at issue. Possibly he 
himself had not, till this controversy cleared the air, seen how far the 
principles of the gospel that he preached must carry him in his anti- 
legalism, had offered no active opposition to Peter’s attempt to bring 
the Jewish Christians under the law, and only when the movement 
began to spread to the Gentile Christians (see v. * jim.) saw clearly 
that the only position consistent with the gospel was that if the law 
was not binding upon the Gentile, neither could it be really so upon 
the Jew, and that when obedience to it by Gentile or Jew became an 
obstacle in the way of the gospel, then both Jew and Gentile must 
cease to obey its statutes. But on this hypothesis Paul himself was 
involved only less deeply than Peter in the latter’s confusion of thought 
and it is therefore hardly likely that he would have spoken in the 
words of sharp condemnation of Peter which he employs in v. " and in 
this verse. 

The verb ée8o0rodéw, used only here (and in later eccl. writers where 
its use may be traced to this passage, Ltft.), means “to make a straight 
path” rather than “to walk erect.” Cf. de0éxode¢ Batvoytes, Nicander, 
Al. 419; and Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of Rom. and Byz. Period. Cf. 
Paul’s frequent use of mweprxatéw, “to walk,” as a figure for moral con- 
duct, chap. 516 Rom. 64 84, etc. The present word is apparently not simply 
a general ethical term for doing right, but, as the context implies, 
denotes straightforward, unwavering, and sincere conduct in contrast 
with the pursuing of a crooked, wavering, and more or less insincere 
course, such as Paul has just attributed to Peter and those who fol- 
lowed him. The present tense describes the fact from the point 
of view of Paul’s original perception of it—‘‘they are not acting 
straightforwardly.”’ It is not, however, a historical present (Sief.) 
but the present of the direct form retained in indirect discourse even 
after a past tense (BMT 341 [b]). The preposition xeé¢ probably 
means “towards,” “in relation to” (chap. 6° 2 Cor. 12 Col. 45), and 
the phrase mpéc .. . edayy- constitutes a definitive limitation of 
beBorodocictv, yielding the sense “pursue a straight course in relation 
to the truth of the gospel,” “to deal honestly and consistently with it, 
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not juggling, or warping, or misrepresenting it.’? mo6¢ may indeed 
mean “in conformity with” (Lk. 1247 2 Cor. 51° Eph. 34; so Th. Ltft. 
Ell. Sief.), and the phrase constitute an epexegesis of ép%oxododaty, 
yielding the sense “pursuing a straightforward (righteous) course, viz., 
one in accordance with the truth of the gospel.” But the fact that 
Paul regularly employs xetk with meprmatém in the sense “in con- 
formity to” (2 Cor. 10% ? Rom. 14" etc.) is against this latter view, 
while the former is more in accordance with the context, which refers 
not so much to conformity to the truth of the gospel as to an attitude 
(of straightforwardness or crookedness) towards it. The interpretation 
of xedécs in the sense ‘of (motion) towards, making the truth of the gospel 
the goal of their action, involves a sense possible to meds, but out of 
harmony with the context. The phrase, “the truth of the gospel,” is 
doubtless used here in the same sense as in v. 5, g. 2. 


elrov T@ Knoba eumpooPev mavtwyv “T said to Cephas in 
the presence of everybody.”” The omission of the article before 
madvtwv makes the statement very general, not simply before 
those who have just been mentioned (7@v 7ravrwv) but when all 
the members of the church were present. Cf. 1 Cor. 1118 14%, 
and esp. 1 Tim. 5”. 

How much of what follows was actually uttered on this occa- 
sion it is impossible to say with certainty. Only the first sen- 
tence (v. “) contains unmistakable evidence of having been 
addressed to Peter, and the absence of any direct address in the 
remainder of the chapter makes it unlikely that through the 
whole of it Paul is still quoting what he said to Peter. Yet on 
the other hand it is improbable that he intends to limit his 
report of his words on that occasion to a single sentence. He 
passes imperceptibly from the report of his former words into 
argument on the theme itself, and the line between the two 
can not be detected. 

Ei od “lovdaios irdpyav eOuxds kal ovyt lovdaixas Shs, 
mos Ta €Ovn avaynales lovdaifew; “If thou, though a Jew, 
livest after the manner of the Gentiles, and not after that of 
the Jews, how is it that thou dost constrain the Gentiles to live 
after the Jewish manner?” The terms €Ovxds and “lovdaixds 
manifestly refer to the living according to Gentile and Jewish 
customs respectively, especially in the matter of foods. The 
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conditional clause evidently refers, as is often the case with a 
simple present supposition, to an admitted fact. (BMT 244.) 
It is an overpressing of the present tense to maintain that it 
must refer to an act at that very time in progress, which is 
plainly excluded by the preceding narrative. Grammatically 
it is doubtless to be taken not as a present for an imperfect, but 
as a general present, describing a habit or mental attitude which, 
being illustrated by a recent act, may itself be assumed to be 
still in force (cf. Mk. 27 Mt. 1276#- Acts 227 8 23% 4 Ps. 89% 48). 
The use of it implies that Peter had not really in principle aban- 
doned the Gentile way of life, though temporarily from fear 
returning to the Jewish way of living. In English we should 
probably say in such a case, “If you can live,” or “If your 
convictions permit you to live.” Over against this recent prac- 
tice Paul forcibly sets forth Peter’s inconsistency in compelling 
the Gentiles to follow the Jewish mode of life. The words 
avayxafes lovdaifev are of crucial importance for the under- 
standing of Paul’s position. They show what he regarded as 
the significance if not the deliberate intent of Peter’s conduct 
in refusing longer to eat with the Gentile Christians. Under 
the circumstances this amounted not simply to maintaining the 
validity of the Jewish law for Jewish Christians, but involved 
the forcing of Jewish practices upon the Gentile Christians. 
By his refusal any longer to eat with them and by the adoption 
under his influence of the same course on the part of the Jew- 
ish members of the Antioch church, he left to the Gentiles no 
choice but either to conform to the Jewish law of foods, or suffer 
a line of division to be drawn through the church. It was this 
element of coercion brought to bear on the Gentile Christians 
that made the matter one of direct concern to Paul. Against 
efforts to maintain the observance of the Jewish law on the part 
of Jewish Christians, he would doubtless have had nothing to 
say so long as they were confined to Jewish communities, con- 
cerned the Jews only, and did not affect the Gentiles. Had 
Peter, when he came to Antioch, chosen from the first to abstain 
from eating with the Gentiles on the ground that his relation 
to the Jewish Christians made it inexpedient, Paul would prob- 
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‘ably have made no objection. But when Peter, having first 
associated freely with the Gentiles, afterwards under pressure 
from the men that came from James, drew back, carrying all 
the other Jewish Christians with him, and forcing the Gentile 
Christians to choose between subjection to the Jewish law and 
the disruption of their church, this conduct involved an inter- 
ference with the freedom of the Gentiles which was of most 
vital concern to Paul as the apostle of the Gentiles and de- 
fender of their freedom. That he interpreted the creation of 
such a situation as a forcing of the Gentile Christians to judaise, 
ignoring the possibility of escape from this by creating a divi- 
sion of the church, is itself of significance as showing how im- 
portant to him was the maintenance of the unity of the church 
as against any division into Jewish and Gentile wings, and con- 
firms the interpretation given above to my mos ... édpamov 
(v.2), and of eis ta GOvn (v.9). 


To the men who came from James it might have seemed an entirely 
feasible course that the Gentiles should constitute a separate—from 
their point of view a second-rank—Christian body. Has not a similar 
thing sometimes happened for other reasons on a modern mission 
field? They might have justified their course in the matter on the 
ground that they were not dictating to the Gentile Christians what 
course they should pursue; it did not concern them which horn of the 
dilemma the Gentiles chose, whether they elected to observe the Jew- 
ish law, or to constitute a separate body from the Jewish believers; 
they were concerning themselves only with the conduct of Jewish 
Christians. Even Peter might have assumed somewhat the same posi- 
tion, maintaining that he was dealing only with the question of the 
obligation of the Jews in the matter of foods; for the action of the 
Gentiles the latter were themselves responsible. To Paul the matter 
did not appear thus. To a territorial division of the field he had 
indeed consented at Jerusalem; but the creation of a division between 
the Jewish and Gentile Christians in the Gentile territory was evidently 
to him intolerable and out of the question. 


Thus in the maintenance of the freedom of the Gentiles Paul 
was forced to take a position respecting the validity of the law 
for the Jews and concerning the unity of the Christian com- 
munity in Gentile cities. The former at least was decidedly in 
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advance of the position taken at Jerusalem, though logically 
involved in it. The Jerusalem decision was essentially a com- 
promise between contradictories, the validity of the law, and 
its non-validity. The practical decision that the Jewish Chris- 
tians should continue to observe the law and the Gentiles be 
free from it left it undecided which of these principles should 
take precedence over the other when they should come into 
that conflict which was sooner or later inevitable. The visit of 
Peter to Antioch and the subsequent arrival of the men from 
James precipitated the conflict. The Jerusalem brethren prac- 
tically took the position that the first half of the Jerusalem 
agreement must be kept at any cost—the Jewish Christian 
must keep the law whatever the effect in respect to the Gentile 
Christians. Paul, carrying to its logical issue the principle 
which underlay the position which he had taken at Jerusalem, 
maintained that the Gentile Christians must not be forced to 
keep the law, even if to avoid such forcing the Jews themselves 
had to abandon the law. In Antioch much more clearly than 
at Jerusalem the issue was made between legalism and anti- 
legalism. It was incidental to the event at Antioch, but from 
the point of view from which Paul introduced the matter here, 
a matter of primary importance that on this occasion more 
decisively than ever before he declared his independence of 
Jerusalem and her apostles. 


The oldest and most trustworthy mss. are divided between ody 
and ody( before Iovdaixds, the former being the reading of S*ACP 
31, 33, the latter that of N*BD* and a few cursives. D>eteFGKeiL 
and most of the cursives read ofx. WH., adopting ox with the margin: 
“ody MSS.” apparently judge that odx is a primitive error and odxt 
a derivative from it. But the grounds of this decision are not easy to 
discover. In view of Acts 2? Rom. 32’, odyf can not be judged to be 
impossible, and in view of its strong attestation is probably to be 
accepted as the original reading, of which odx is a corruption arising 
from the accidental omission of one ¢, or from the substitution of the 
more familiar for the less familiar form. 

Il@¢ used as here in the sense of “how is it that,” nearly equivalent 
to “why,” expressing surprise or displeasure, is of not uncommon 
occurrence both in classical and biblical writers. See Hom. II. IV 26; 
Aesch. Pers. 798; Soph. El. 407; Mt. 2212 Jn. 4° Acts 28, etc. 
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*Avayxatets is undoubtedly conative, referring not to an accomplished 

result, but to the intention or tendency of Peter’s action. BMT 11. 
_ *Toudatterv, “to follow the Jewish way of life”; 7. ¢., to observe the 
Jewish law, occurs in the same sense in the Lxx of Esth. 817: xat moAAot 
tay ebvGy ceptetéuvovto xat loudditoy dia tov pdGov téHv "IouSatwy, in 
Ignat. Mag. 108: &tonéy éotry "Incotv Xprotbv Aawdetv xa loudatterv, 
and in Ev. Nic. 2; Plut. Cic. 7%. In the sense “to favour the Jews,” it 
is found in Jos. Bell. 2. 463 (18?). 

"Tovdatos bxkexywy, standing in opposition to éOvixnis Gis, is conces- 
sive. The view of Ltft. that ir&eywy has reference to the original, 
natural state, being nearly equivalent to pce: dv, is but slenderly 
supported by evidence. Certainly this is not the invariable force of 
ixéeyo in N. T. Cf. chap. 14 Acts 22° 4%, etc. 

The term é0v:x@s¢ occurs here only in Bib. Gr.; elsewhere only in 
later writers; cf. éOvexds, Mt. 547 67 1817 3 Jn. 7. "IouSatxac occurs 
here only in Bib. Gr.; elsewhere in Jos. Bell, 6. 17 (18); cf. Ioudatxds, 
Tit. 1 2 Mac. 1371; Jos. Ant. 20. 258 (111). On the meaning of tis, see 
note on (éw, p. 134. 


GAL. 2!-“ AND ACTS, CHAPS. to, 11, 15. 


The discussion of the bearing of the historical data furnished by 
this chapter on the interpretation and criticism of the narrative of 
Acts belongs rather to the interpretation of the latter book than to 
the present task. It may not be amiss, however, to point out certain 
results of the interpretation of Galatians which are of concern to the 
student of the life of Paul. 

1. A visit to Jerusalem between that of Gal. 118 and that of 21 is 
rendered improbable by the constant implication of the apostle that 
Jerusalem was the headquarters of the Jewish church and its leaders, 
combined with his implied assertion that he is enumerating in succes- 
sion the occasions of his contact with these leaders. See more fully 
on 21, and contra, Steinmann, Abfassungszeit des Galaterbriefes, pp. 
1327 ff. 

2. That the visit to Jerusalem recorded in 2!-!° was for the purpose 
of relieving the poor of Jerusalem is excluded by the aorist tense of 
gonobSac% in 21°, Cf. on v.%. 

3. The subject for the discussion of which Paul went to Jerusalem 
on the occasion recorded in 2! was specifically the necessity of circum- 
cising Gentiles who believed in Christ and wished to join the Christian 
community. Cf. on vv.*, pp. 69, 75 

4. The defenders of the freedom of the Gentiles were Paul and Bar- 
nabas, Titus being present also as a representative of the Gentile ele- 
ment in the church from which Paul and Barnabas came, presumably 
Antioch. 
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s. Paul presented the matter in Jerusalem both publicly, and pri- 
vately before the eminent men of the church, James and Peter and 
John. Cf. on v.* 

6. These latter at first, for the sake of certain extreme legalists who 
had recently come into the church, desired that Titus should be cir- 
cumcised, but finally, convinced by Paul’s presentation of his gospel, 
yielded and gave their cordial assent to the prosecution of the Gentile 
mission according to the convictions of Paul, reserving to themselves 
the work among the Jews. Cf. on vv.4 7 % 

7. Of any discussion at Jerusalem of the question of the obligation 
of the Gentile Christians in respect to foods there is no intimation in 
Paul’s narrative; and any decision restricting their liberty in this mat- 
ter is decisively excluded by the statement that the only qualification 
of the entire and strict division of the field between himself and Peter, 
with implication that each was to follow his own conviction in his own 
field (since without this implied provision the question that was raised 
was still as much unsettled as ever), was that he and Barnabas should 
remember the poor of the Jewish Christian community. Cf. p. go. 

8. Paul’s account of the subsequent incident at Antioch also excludes 
the possibility of fellowship between Jews and Gentiles in the church 
having been agreed to at Jerusalem either on the basis of the Gentiles 
conforming to the Jewish law of foods or of the Jews disregarding their 
law. It is practically certain, therefore, that the practice of Jewish 
and Gentile Christians eating together in disregard of the Jewish law 
arose at Antioch, independent of any decision at Jerusalem, and prob- 
ably subsequent to the Jerusalem conference. Cf. on v.12, p. 105. 

9g. What the previous practice’of the Gentile Christians at Antioch 
was is nowhere explicitly stated. It is highly improbable, however, 
that the silence of the Jerusalem conference with reference to food was 
due to the Gentiles having already adopted the Jewish law of food. 
Having refused to be circumcised, as the case of Titus shows they had, 
it is not likely that they conformed to the law in respect to food. But 
if not, the Jerusalem legalists, since they did not press the question of 
food in the Jerusalem conference, were less insistent on conformity to 
the law in respect to this matter than in reference to circumcision, or 
in respect to the former matter were unable to gain from the pillar 
apostles the measure of support that they obtained in respect to the 
latter. In either case it is evident that the Jerusalem church did 
not in the early days insist upon the Gentile Christians practising a 
thoroughgoing and consistent legalism. 

10. The reference of Paul to the recent incoming of the extreme legal- 
istic element into the Jerusalem church, and the evidence of 1% (g. 2.) 
also indicate that the Jerusalem church was at first disposed to be 
hospitable towards the acceptance of Gentiles as Christians, and that 
the question was not an acute one until it became so through the in- 
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coming of the legalistic element. When this occurred the Jerusalem 
apostles endeavoured to conciliate the legalists, but by conViction at 
first, and at length on the practical question also, sided with Paul so 
far as concerned the freedom of the Gentiles. Cf. pp. 77, 97. 

tr. This being the case, though Paul does not specifically mention 
the coming of the legalists‘to Antioch, such a visit is the most prob- 
able explanation of his coming to Jerusalem. 

12. The presence of these men in the private conference at Jerusalem 
is excluded by the very assertion that it was private, but there is noth- 
ing in it either to prove or disprove their presence in the public con- 
ference. 

13. The impossibility of identifying the event which Paul narrates 
in 21-10 with the visit of Acts 1127-80 (cf. 2 above), and the many simi- 
larities between Paul’s narrative in 2!-10 and that of Acts 15 make.it 
necessary to suppose that these latter both refer to the same event; 
while the differences between the two accounts (cf. 7 and 8, above) 
compel the conclusion that the Acts narrative is inaccurate as to the 
result of the conference; it has perhaps introduced here an event that 
belongs somewhere else. From the argument of Gal. 111-27 (¢f. 1 above) 
it also follows that Acts 11?7-8° is inaccurate. 

14. From 8 and 1o it follows that before the events of Gal. 21-1° the 
apostles at Jerusalem might have looked with favour upon the con- 
version of Gentiles to Christianity without the full acceptance of the 
Jewish statutes, and might have interpreted such an experience as that 
narrated of Peter in Acts, chap. 10, symbolically, as indicating that 
Gentiles to whom God gave his Spirit could not be rejected by them; 
yet that it is wholly improbable, not to say impossible, that they 
should also have interpreted it as indicating the abolition of the Jew- 
ish law of foods for themselves. Cf. Acts 11%, and p. 105 above. 


g. Continuation and expansion of Paul’s address at Antioch, 
so stated as to be for the Galatians also an exposition of the 
gospel which he preached (2'*"). 


Having in the preceding verses, "-14, narrated the incident of 
his controversy with Peter in Antioch, he passes in these to 
discuss the question on its merits, yet at first having still in 
mind the Antioch situation and mentally addressing Peter, if 
not quoting from what he said to him. When he leaves the 
Antioch situation behind, or whether he really does so at all, 
it is impossible to say. The argument is at first an appeal to 
the course which both he and Peter had followed in seeking 
justification in Christ, whereby they confessed the worthless- 
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ness of works of law. He then raises and answers the objec- 
tion to his position that since his premises had led him and 
Peter to abandon and disregard the statutes of the law, they 
had made Christ a minister of sin, denying the premise of this 
objection that violation of law is sin, and affirming, on the con- 
trary, that one becomes a transgressor by insisting upon obedi- 
ence to the statutes of the law. This paradoxical statement he 
in turn sustains by the affirmation that he—speaking now 
emphatically of his own experience—through law died to law, 
z. e., by his experience under law was forced to abandon it, in 
order to live to God. The légitimacy of his anti-legalistic 
course he still further defends by maintaining that in his death 
to law he became a sharer in the death of Christ, and that in 
his new life Christ lives in him, his own impulses and will being 
displaced by those of the Christ, and his life being sustained 
by faith upon the Son of God who loved him and gave himself 
for him. Finally he denies that in so doing he is making of no 
account the grace of God manifest in giving the law, point- 
ing out that the premise of this objection that God intended 
law as the means of justification makes the death of Christ 
needless, a thing which no believer in Christ would affirm or 
admit. 

“We though Jews by nature and not sinners of Gentile origin, 
yet knowing that a man is not justified by works of law, but only 
through faith in Christ Jesus, even we believed in Christ Jesus, 
that we might be justified by faith in Christ and not by works of 
law, because by works of law “shall no flesh be justified.” "But 
if through seeking to be justified in Christ, we ourselves also were 
found to be sinners, is Christ therefore a minister of sin? By no 
means. }*For if the things that I broke down, these I build up 
again, I show myself a transgressor. ‘For I through law died to 
law that I might live to God. I have been crucified with Christ, 
and it is no longer I that live, but Christ that liveth in me, and the 
life that I now live in the flesh, I live in faith, faith which is in the 
Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me. “I do not 
make of no effect the grace of God; for if righteousness is through 
law, Christ died needlessly. 
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15. ‘Hues pices lovdaior cal od e& €Ovadv duaptwroi, “We 
though Jews by nature and not sinners of Gentile origin.” The 
clause is concessive in relation to Kal jeis . . . émiotedoaper, 
etc., below: though possessing by virtue of birth all the advan- 
tages of knowledge of law (cf. Rom. 3! ”), and hence of oppor- 
tunity of obeying it and achieving righteousness through it (cf. 
Phil. 3° *), and not men born outside the law, and hence in the 
natural course of events possessing none of the advantages of it. 


On the use of pdcet, cf. Rom. 227 1171-24, 2& é0vv (note the omission of 
the article) is qualitative in force. The phrase is one of origin, exactly 
antithetical in thought, though not perfectly so in form to gdcet ’Ioudaior. 
a&uaeptwAot is evidently used not in its strict sense denoting persons 
guilty of sin, not perfectly righteous (see detached note on ‘Aypaetia 
Pp. 436), but, as often in N. T., “persons (from the point of view of the 
speaker or from that which he for the moment adopts) pre-eminently 
sinful,” “sinners above others,” “habitual transgressors of law.”’ So 
of the publicans and other Jews, who at least from the Pharisaic point 
of view were guilty of specific violation of the law, Lk. 7%. 37 151. 2, etc., 
and of the Gentiles, like our word “heathen,” Mk. 144 Lk. 247; ef. 
t Mac. 134: xat 2Oqxav éxet ZOvoc auaetwAdy, &vdeac mapavéuous. Tob. 
13%: detxviw thy toxdy xat thy weyaAwaodyyy adtod Over guaptwAdy. 


16. ciddres Sé Stu ov Oixatodtar AvOpwrros éE epywv vepuou 
“yet knowing that a man is not justified/by works of law.” 
In antithesis to the preceding concessive phrase this is causal, 
giving the reason for the émvoTevoaper of the principal clause. 
To be justified, SueavodeOaz, is to be accounted by God accept- 
able to him, to be approved of God, accepted as being such as 
God desires man to be. In the word Sstaidw we have one of 
those great words of the Pauline vocabulary, a right under- 
standing of which is of the highest importance for the interpre- 
tation of this letter and of the Pauline theology. But an ade- 
quate conception of its meaning can hardly be conveyed in a 
phrase; still less can the definition of it be justified in a sentence. 
For a fuller discussion intended to set the word in its true his- 
toric light and to present the evidence which sustains the defi- 
nition thus reached, see the detached note on Adkavos, Avxato- 
avvn, and Arcaicw, p. 460, in particular under VI, N. T. usage, 
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C. 2 (b), p. 473. avOpwrros is used in its wholly indefinite 
sense, as equivalent to tls. Cf. Rom. 378 1 Cor. 4! 118. 

We meet here for the first time in this letter the phrase é& 
épywv vepou, which in this letter and in the epistle to the Romans 
plays so important a part in the apostle’s discussion of the 
basis of acceptance with God. Like d:cavdw, the phrase calls 
for an extended historical investigation, for which see detached 
note on Népos, p. 443. vdpou is here evidently used qualita- 
tively, and in its legalistic sense, denoting divine law viewed as 
a purely legalistic system made up of statutes, on the basis of 
obedience or disobedience to which men are approved or con- 
demned as a matter of debt without grace. This is divine law 
as the legalist defined it. In the apostle’s thought it stands 
for a reality only in that it constitutes a single element of the 
divine law detached from all other elements and aspects of 
divine revelation; by such detachment it misrepresents the will 
of God and his real attitude towards men. By épya véuou Paul 
means deeds of obedience to formal statutes done in the legal- 
istic spirit, with the expectation of thereby meriting and secur- 
ing divine approval and award, such obedience, in other words, 
as the legalists rendered to the law of the O. T. as expanded 
and interpreted by them. Though véyos in this sense had no 
existence as representing the basis of justification in the divine 
government, yet épya vduov had a very real existence in the 
thought and practice of men who conceived of the divine law 
after this fashion. The preposition é& properly denotes source, 
in this case the source of justification. Since, however, justifi- 
cation is an act of God, while éeya vomov are deeds of men, the 
preposition in effect marks its object as a conditioning cause, 
whose inadequacy for the justification of men the apostle says 
he and Peter already knew. The translation of this phrase 
here and constantly in RV. by “the works of the law,” retained 
also in ARV., and in general the ignoring of the qualitative 
use of véuos and other like terms, is a serious defect of these 
translations. Cf. Slaten, Qualitative Nouns in the Pauline 
Epistles, pp. 39 f. 

éav m1 dia wictews Xpictod ’Inaod, “but only through faith 
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in Christ Jesus.” édv un is properly exceptive, not adversative 
(cf. on 11°), but it may introduce an exception to the preceding 
statement taken as a whole or to the principal part of it—in 
this case to ov Sicavodras avOpwros é& epywv vopmov or to ov 
Siucatodtat &vOpwrros alone. The latter alternative is clearly 
to be chosen here, since the former would yield the thought 
that a man can be justified by works of law if this be accom- 
panied by faith, a thought never expressed by the apostle and 
wholly at variance with his doctrine as unambiguously expressed 
in several passages. See, e. g., the latter part of this verse and 
310-14, where faith and works of law are set in sharp antithesis 
with one another. But since the word “except” in English is 
always understood to introduce an exception to the whole of 
what precedes, it is necessary to resort to the paraphrastic 
translation ‘‘but only.” 

In wiotis, as in Stxatdw and vduos, we have a word of central 
importance in the vocabulary of Paul. It signifies an accept- 
ance of that which accredits itself as true, and a corresponding 
trust in a person which dominates the life and conduct. Its 
personal object is God, or especially Christ as the revelation 
of God. For fuller discussion, see detached note on Iéoris and 
Iluctevw, p. 475, esp. V B. II 2 (e), p. 482. The following 
clause by its relation to the present clause evidently defines 
both the specific nature of the faith here referred to and the 
relation of Christ Jesus to it. Xpiorotd ’Incod is therefore to 
be taken as an objective genitive, expressing substantially the 
same relation to 77s which is expressed after the verb by 
eis Xprotov “Inaodv. 


On the view of Haussleiter, Der Glaube Jesu Christt u. der christliche 
Glaube, Leipzig, 1891, that the genitive in such cases is subjective, the 
phrase denoting the faith which Christ exercised, see the brief note in 
S. and H. on Rom. 3”. The evidence that xlotts like éAnic and dyany 
may take an objective genitive is too clear to be questioned (cf. Mk. 
117 Acts 3!¢ Col. 212 2 Thes. 2"). This once established, the context in 
the present case (see esp. the phrase els Xerotbv "Insoby Extotetoauey) is 
decisive for its acceptance here; and the meaning here in turn practi- 
cally decides the meaning of the phrase throughout this epistle. See 
220 323, 
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The preposition 8té&, properly denoting channel and then means, here 
marks its object as the means through which one secures justification, 
and so, in effect, the conditioning cause, that in man by virtue of which 
he is justified by God. To draw any sharp distinction between && 
as here used and éx in 2& Zpywv véuou above'or in éx mtotews below is 
unjustifiable refinement, not legitimate exegesis. 

After 8:& mtotews SCDFGKLP al. pler. It. Vg. al. read ’Iqaod Xototod. 
Xetotod *Incod, on the other hand, is the reading of AB 33, some mss. 
of. Vg. Victorin. Aug. An examination of all the occurrences of the 
title Xptotés, "Incois Xetotés, or Xetotds *Inoods in this epistle indi- 
cates a preference of the scribes for the form Xo. or Xp. "Ins. after év, but 
elsewhere for Ins. Xe. rather than Xe. ’Ino.; thusin 11 12 31, 22 614, 18 Tyo. 
Xe- occurs (not after év) without variant or with unimportant variation. 
In 1% 24, 17 326, 28 56 gy Xotot@ or év Xetot@ "Incod occurs without im- 
portant variation. Cf. also 615, where év Xetot@ ’Insod is doubtless an 
addition to the original text, but attested by a large number of authori- 
ties without variation in the form of the name. In 3”, where the cor- 
rect text is undoubtedly Insod Xorotod, L reads év Xerotd "Inood. On 
the other hand, there are exceptions: in the present passage, 2164, after 
dia mtotéws there is, as shown above, good authority for both Xetotod 
"Inood and *Incod Xerctod; in 21%, after eis most authorities read ’Insody 

. Xetotéy, but B 322, 429, Syr. (psh. harcl.) Boh. Aeth., etc., read Xototdy 
*Inootv, which Tdf. adopts and WH. prefer; in 574 tod xetotod "Inaoi is 
doubtless the original reading, but many authorities omit “Iysoi; 
in 3 authorities are divided between év Xetot@ "Inood and év ’Iyaod 
Xetots. Only in 4“ has Xo- Iy- not after év been allowed to stand 
without variation; in 62 only B 31 are cited for Xerctod *Iyood, all 
others reading to} Xptctod. The evidence of the other Pauline epistles 
points in the same direction. év Xotot@ and év Xerot "Inood occur 
often, with frequent variations in the mss. between the two forms, but 
in no Greek ms. of these epistles has the form év ’Insod Xotot been 
noted. In 2 Thes. 1 occurs the form év . . . xvet  "Insod Xoerotg. Some 
authorities omit xvef and transpose to Xptot@ “Iysod. In Phil. 3 to 
év Xotot@ ’Incod some Western authorities add xvet after gv and then 
transpose to "Insod Xprot@. See also Rom. 14" Phil. 219 where numer- 
ous authorities convert év xvetw ’Insod, into év Xptot@ "Incod. In other 
words, while this evidence shows that it was the apostle’s usual habit 
to write Xprot@ or Xoerotip "Inood after év and to prefer the form ’Iys- 
Xo- rather than Xo- "Io. in other positions, yet it also shows (a) that 
he allowed himself a certain liberty in the matter, and (b) that the 
tendency of the scribes was (as was natural) to conform his text to his 
usual habit. The evidence therefore tends to confirm the general esti- 
mate of the testimony of AB and points to the conclusion that in such 
cases as the present passage (2!¢eendb) 34 (g, v,) 5%, it is the apostle 
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who has departed from his usual habit; most of the scribes have con- 
formed the text to it. 


Kai nets eis Xpiotov Inoody émartetoauer, tva Sinaiwbdpev 
éx tiotews Xpiotod Kab pve é& Epywv vopuov, “even we be- 
lieved in Christ Jesus, that we might be justified by faith in 
Christ and not by works of Jaw.”” On the significance of the 
individual words, the qualitative force of the anarthrous nouns 
and the force of the genitive after méotews, see comment on 
the former part of the verse. «a/, throwing its emphasis on 
nuets, itself emphatic by the very fact of being expressed, es- 
pecially after having already been expressed at the beginning 
of the sentence, serves to recall nueis pvoe lovdaior of v.*. 
emia Tevoapey eis expresses in its fullest and most definite form 
the act of Christian faith, the committal of one’s self to Christ 
on the basis of the acceptance of the message concerning him. 
See the detached note on IIiors and Iuoretw, pp. 475-485, 
esp. V A. 2, p. 480. 


The emphasis of tva ... yéuouv, which expresses the purpose of 
éntotedcauey, is evidently upon the verb, not upon its limitations; the 
latter 2x rlotews, etc., are in effect a re-assertion of the condition on 
which alone justification is possible. For a somewhat similar instance 
of emphasis upon one element of a clause, see Rom. 617. éx alotews 
differs from 8t& zictews in the former clause rather in the form than 
in the substance of the thought expressed, 5t¢ denoting the means by 
which, éx that in consequence of which, one is justified. Cf. Th. éx 
II 6, and for examples indicating the practical equivalence of the two 
expressions, see (for 8:&) chap. 32 Rom. 32% % Eph. 2% 31% 17; (for éx) 
chap. 37 ® 9 Rom. 117 326 416 51 3% 32; and especially Rom. 3%, where, 
as here, the two prepositions occur in adjacent clauses. 

On the reasons for preferring the reading, etc Xeratdv "Inoody, see 
on Xetotod *Incod above. 


57 €& Epryav vdpou “ ov SicarwOnoeTa aca cdpé.”’ “because 
by works of law shall no flesh be justified.” This clause, added 
at the end of a verse which has already twice expressed in effect 
the same thought, is evidently intended to confirm what has 
been said by the authority of scripture. The words od dia 
wOncetat Taca odpé are from Ps. 1432, following substantially 
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the Lxx (which itself renders the Hebrew exactly) except that 
év@rridv cov, “before thee,” is omitted and maca oapé substi- 
tuted for was C@v of the Lxx. The word oapé, here used by 
metonymy for a materially conditioned being, is practically 
equivalent to dv@pw7os. See detached note on Ilvedua and 
ZdpE, p. 486, esp. p. 492. The words é& épywv véwou, which 
are essential to the apostle’s purpose, are not in the psalm. 
There is, however, a basis for them in the preceding line, “‘ Enter 
not into judgment with thy servant,”’ which gives to the words 
that Paul has quoted the sense, “no man can be justified if 
judged on a basis of merit, all grace and mercy on God’s part 
being excluded.” The words added are therefore a correct 
interpretative gloss. Indeed, the teaching of the apostle on 
this point is a re-exposition in clearer form of a doctrine already 
taught by the Hebrew prophets. 

17. ei 5¢ Sntodvres SixarwOfvar év Xpiot@ “But if through 
seeking to be justified in Christ.””’ The most frequent use 
of this oft-recurring Pauline phrase év Xpuot@ is that by 
which, representing Christ as the sphere within which the 
Christian lives, it expresses the intimate fellowship of the be- 
liever with Christ. See Th. é€v,16b. Cf. Frame on x Thes. 2 
and literature there referred to, esp. Deissmann, Die neutesta- 
mentliche Formel “In Christo Jesu.” But this can be adopted 
here only by assuming that by an ellipsis of some such words as 
dua 76 elvas the phrase €v Xpio7@ really stands for “by virtue of 
being in Christ.” For this reason and because €v with dicaidw 
usually has its causal and basal. sense (see Th. év I 6c) it is 
best to give it the latter force here. Cf. for this use of & 
34: év vou ovdels SueacodTat, Rom. 3%, dia THs amoNuTpe- 
cews THS év Xpiot@ “Inood. Rom. 5°, ducawwGvtes viv év TO 
aivatt avTov, Acts 1339: ard tmavrav @y ovK AdvYnOnTE év 
vow Mavoéws dicavwOva év tovT@ mas 6 motevov Siar 
ovUrat, Thus interpreted the expression év XpicT@ is in a sense 
the complement of dca miorews or é« méotews of the preceding 
v., the former expressing that on which justification rests, that 
which renders it possible, the latter the subjective conditioning 
cause. 
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evpéOnuev Kal avtol duaptwadol, “we ourselves also were 
found to be sinners.” The emphatic pronoun avro/, indicating 
that the apostle has definite persons or a definite class in mind, 
is most naturally understood to refer to Paul and Peter, and 
indicates that Paul is still maintaining the point of view of his 
address to Peter. The addition of «aé in connection with avrot 
and duaptwdol carries the thought back to the expression ov« 
é& €Ova@v auwaptwdot in v.45 and indicates that auapT@Aol is to 
be taken here in the sense suggested by that verse, ‘‘men out- 
side of the law,” “violators of the law,” having reference to 
the disregard of the statutes of the law, especially those con- 
cerning clean and unclean meats, which statutes Paul, and for 
a time Peter also, had violated, and which Paul maintained 
ought not under the circumstances existing at Antioch to be 
kept. That they had become sinners by seeking to be justified 
in Christ, Paul would admit in the sense that they had become 
violators of law, but deny what the judaisers would affirm, 
that this was equivalent to saying that they had become actual 
sinners, wrongdoers, violators of God’s will. The supposed 
case, Sntodvtes . . . duaptwdrol, Paul probably takes from the 
mouth of an actual or supposed objector, and accepts it as a 
correct statement of the situation in a sense of the words which 
he recognises as current. For confirmation of this interpreta- 
tion, see on 47) yévouTo below. 


The passive force of ebeé0quev “were discovered” [by some one] can 
not be pressed. Not only is it true in general that many passives have 
in later Greek a middle or intransitive force (Butt. p. 52), so that 
eveé0quey might easily mean, “we found ourselves,” but it is clear 
from N. T. examples that ebe¢yy in particular had the sense “prove 
to be,” “turn out to be,” almost “to become,” without special thought 
of the discovery of the fact. See x Cor. 4? 2 Cor. 5% Acts 53%, etc. Yet 
it is also possible that the apostle has in mind, and is in a measure 
quoting here the language of his opponents, who, referring to his viola- 
tion of the statutes of the law, would put their charge in the form: ‘‘ You 
who profess to be seeking to be justified in Christ are found sinners.” 
Cf. Rom. 71° x Cor. 151° 2 Cor. 11'? 1 Pet. 17. 


apa Xpioros duaprias Sidxovos; “is Christ therefore a min- 
ister of sin?” The sentence is to be taken as a question rather 
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than an assertion because of the following “7 yévorro, which in 
Paul regularly follows a rhetorical question.* duaprias Sudxovos 
is not dwaptias SodAos, “one who is in bondage to sin” (cf. 
Jn. 8%), but “one who ministers to sin,” one who furthers the 
interests of sin, promotes, encourages it. Cf. Rom. 15° 2 Cor. 
36 115, Whatever the meaning of duapTwdoé above (on this, 
as will appear below, interpreters disagree), the noun avaprtia 
is doubtless to be taken here in its proper sense, “conduct 
which is not in accordance with true righteousness.” The 
noun dpaptia is apparently never used in the formal sense, 
violation of law, in N. T., and though in view of the use of 
dpapTwres the possibility of it could not be denied, yet the 
absence of any example of it is against it and the nature of the 
argument here even more decisively so. The conclusion which 
Paul by 2) yévorro emphatically rejects manifestly pertains 
not to sin in any formal or Pharisaic sense, but to veritable 
guilty wrong-doing. The whole speciousness of the objection 
which Paul is answering turns on the seeming identity, the real 
diversity, of the conceptions of sin implied in duatwdo/ and 
apaptias respectively. See detached note on ‘Auapria, p. 436. 

pH yévorto’ “by no means,” lit. “let it not be.” This phrase 
used in N. T. almost exclusively by Paul (elsewhere in Lk. 
20'6 only) is uniformly employed by him to repel as abhorrent 
to him a suggested thought. When standing alone (it is other- 
wise only in 6") it invariably follows a rhetorical question and 
rejects the suggested thought as one which the previous prem- 
ises, themselves accepted as true, do not justify; and usually 
(x Cor. 6° and possibly Rom. 11! are the only exceptions), 
a conclusion which may be speciously but falsely deduced 
from his own previous statements. See chap. 37 Rom. 34, ® 6? 
7” 89“ rt, These facts concerning Paul’s usage of this phrase 


* Whether we are to read dpa or dpa there seems to be no decisive reason to determine; 
the sentence being a question and that question being whether a certain inference follows 
from a supposed situation, dpa, which is an interrogative particle, leaves the illative element 
unexpressed, while apa, an illative particle, leaves the interrogation unexpressed. But apa 
being frequent in Paul, whereas there is no clear instance of dpa in his writings, the pre- 
sumption is perhaps slightly in favour of the former. The difference of meaning is not great. 
Of the hesitation or bewilderment which lexicographers say is suggested by pa, there is no 
trace here. 
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are important. They not only show that the preceding words 
must, as stated above, be taken as a question, but make it 
practically certain that what ma yévorro denies is not the sup- 
position ef .. . duaptwAof and with it the conclusion based 
upon it, but the validity of the deduction of the conclusion 
from the premises. The apostle accepts the premises; denies 
that the conclusion follows. In other words, he admits that they 
became sinners, violators of law, by seeking to be justified in 
Christ, but denies that from this fact one can legitimately draw 
the conclusion which his opponents allege to follow and by 
which they seek to discredit his position, viz., that Christ is 
therefore a minister of sin. 


Of this sentence as a whole there have been very many interpreta- 
tions. It will be sufficient here to direct attention toa few. The dif- 
ferences between them may be most easily made clear by setting down 
the three propositions which are involved in the verse: (1) Weare seek- 
ing to be justified in Christ. (2) We were found sinners. (3) Christ 
is a minister of sin. Proposition (1) Paul undoubtedly accepts; prop- 
osition (3) he undoubtedly denies. All interpretations agree that “sin” 
is used in proposition (3) in its strict and proper Pauline sense, verita- 
ble wrong-doing. The differences of interpretation turn mainly upon 
two questions: What’ is the sense of the word “ sinners,” &cetwAot, in 
prop. (2)? Is (2) admitted or denied? 

According to the view of many commentators, both ancient and 
modern,* apaptwaAot is used in a sense corresponding to that of ducetlacs 
in the next clause, ‘‘ sinners” in the proper sense of the word, and uh 
yévorto denies both (2) and (3); it is tacitly assumed that they stand or 
fall together, as must indeed be the case if &ucptwAot and &uaetlas corre- 
spond in meaning. This interpretation takes on two slightly different 
forms, according as et . . . Stdxovos is supposed to be an affirmation 
of an objector quoted by Paul, or a question put by Paul himself. In 
the former case the objector, a legalist Jewish Christian, tacitly assum- 
ing that violation of law is sin, reasons that by their abandonment of 
law in their effort to obtain justification in Christ the Jewish Christians 
have themselves become sinners and thus have made Christ a minis- 
ter of sin, from the objector’s point of view a reductio ad absurdum 
which discredits the whole Pauline position. To this Paul replies deny- 


*Sief. cites as holding substantially this view, but with various modifications: Chrys. 
Thdrt. Oecum. Thphyl. Erasm. Luth. Cast. Calv. Cal. Est. Wolf. Wetst. Seml. Koppe, Borg. 
Fl. Win. Ust. Matth. Schott. B-Cr. de W. Hilg. Ew. Mey. Pfleid. Wetzel, Ws. This 
is also the view of Ell. 
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ing that (by violating law) they have been found sinners, and denying 
therefore that there is any ground for affirming that they have made 
Christ a minister of sin. If on the other hand the sentence is a question, 
Paul himself asks whether in seeking to be justified in Christ (without 
law) they have become veritable sinners, and thus made Christ a 
minister of sin, and as before by wi yévorto denies that they have (by 
abandoning law) become sinners, and hence that there is any ground 
for saying that they have made Christ a minister of sin. In either 
case Paul uses d&uaetwAof in the sense of real sinners, admits that 
premise and conclusion go together, and denying (on the unstated 
ground that abandonment of law is not sin) that they are found sin- 
ners, with it denies the conclusion. It is an objection to this interpre- 
tation in all of its forms that it disregards both the obvious force of 
uw yévorto in relation to the preceding sentence and the apostle’s 
regular usage of it. As Zahn well points out, the question which p} 
yévotto answers (that it is a question, see above on wh yévorto) is by 
its very terms not an inquiry whether the premises are true, but whether 
the alleged conclusion follows from the premise. The placing of 
eveé8nuev in the conditional clause along with.the unquestionably 
admitted Gntodvtec, etc., implies that it is only Xerotds ayaptiac 
St&xovos that is called in question. If edpéOnuev . . . ducaotwdAol 
were also disputed the sentence ought to have been as follows: ‘‘Seek- 
ing to be justified in Christ, were we ourselves also found to be sinners, 
and is Christ accordingly a minister of sin?” ‘This conclusion as to the 
meaning of the sentence is still further confirmed by the fact that by 
wh yévotto, as stated above, Paul regularly negatives a false conclu- 
sion from premises which he accepts. 

Of the interpretations which, giving the necessary weight to the 
usage of uw.) yévorto, find in it a denial not of prop. (2) and a consequent 
denial of (3), but of the legitimacy of the deduction of the conclusion 
(prep. 3) from the premise (2) the correctness of which is thereby im- 
plied, the following types may be mentioned: 

Wies., ef al., understand &uaptwAof as meaning sinners in the strict 
sense, and make cdpé0yuev . . . &uaptwAot refer to the sins which 
even the justified is found to commit. This view manifestly involves 
an idea remote from the context, and is generally regarded as incor- 
rect by modern interpreters. 

Several modern interpreters take GuaetwAof in the sense suggested 
by &uaetwAof in v.15, sinners in that like the Gentiles they are out- 
side of law, find in ebeé0juev . . . &uwetwAol, a consequence which 
Paul admits follows logically from the attempt to be justified in Christ, 
‘and in Xprotb¢ auaptiag Stexovoc an inference, the legitimacy of 
which Paul denies in w} yévorto. Thus it may be supposed that Paul 
has in mind an objector who alleges that, inasmuch as the apostle’s 
own reasoning is to the effect that to make faith in Christ the basis of 
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justification involves for the Jew putting himself on the plane of the 
Gentile, therefore he makes Christ the minister of sin; to which Paul, 
in reply, admits that this is his reasoning so far as the relation of 
the believer to law is concerned, but denies that the conclusion that 
Christ is the minister of sin legitimately follows. So clearly Ltft., who 
states his view thus: ‘Seeing that in order to be justified in Christ it 
was necessary to abandon our old ground of legal righteousness and to 
become sinners (7. ¢., to put ourselves in the position of heathen), may 
it not be argued that Christ is thus made a minister of sin?’’ So also 
substantially Zahn, who definitely maintains that the being found sin- 
ners took place in the very fact of conversion, and that Gytodvtes . . . 
Xprot@ is practically equivalent to xtotedovtes; and Sief., who para- 
phrases thus: “In that we Christians, however, on our part sought to 
be justified not by works of the law but in Christ only, it is proved 
that we, just like the heathen, are sinners; this, in fact, follows from 
what was just said (v.1*). This being the case is not Christ, then, 
with whom confessed sinners can, repudiating the righteousness based 
on works of law, seek justification, a promoter of sin?” In favour of 
this general interpretation it is to be said that it recognises the sig- 
nificance of «wi yévorto and of the structure of the sentence, takes 
a&uaetwAot in a sense suggested by xat aitof, explains the introduction 
of xaeaSétys below, which is brought in when Paul leaves behind the 
ambiguity of &uaetwAof, and does not make the argument turn on 
remote and unsuggested premises. It may be doubted, however, 
whether it does not err in that it goes too far afield for its explanation 
of the word duaptwaot, detaches the argument too much from the 
situation at Antioch as depicted in vv. 1-14, and finds the occasion for 
the apostle’s question in a supposed logical inference from the doctrine 
of justification in itself rather than in the actual and recent conduct 
of Peter and Paul. Whether these words were actually uttered in 
substance at Antioch or not, the Antioch incident furnishes their 
background. It is probable, therefore, that the question there at issue 
is still in mind, and that in edpdOquev xat adtot auaetwAot he refers 
to himself and Peter, or possibly to the Jewish Christians who had 
associated themselves with his movement, and describes them as be- 
coming, or as being discovered to be, violators of the Jewish law. The 
sentence thus takes on a definite and concrete meaning appropriate 
to the context. 

But this interpretation again assumes two forms, according as one 
supposes Paul to be replying to an objection, or himself presenting to 
Peter’s mind an inference from his recent conduct in ceasing to 
eat with the Gentile Christians. In the former case the sentence 
means: “If, then, our seeking to be justified in Christ issued in our 
becoming like the Gentiles, violators of law as was the case at Antioch, 
and in that sense sinners, does it follow, as my critics allege, that 
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Christ becomes a minister of sin?’”’ In the latter case it means: “ You 
will admit, Peter, that it was while seeking to be justified in Christ 
that we were led to become violators of law at Antioch; are you will- 
ing, then, to admit that Christ is a minister of sin, as would follow 
from what was implied in your conduct in refusing to eat with the 
Gentiles, viz.: that not to obey the statutes of the lawis sin?” Either 
of these interpretations is possible. They are alike in that they con- 
nect the thought with the Antioch event and that, recognising the usage 
of wh yévorto, they make the sentence a question and pi yévorto a 
denial of the conclusion, not of the expressed premise, and base the 
denial on the rejection of the suppressed premise that violation of the 
statutes of law is (real) sin. But it is in favour of the form which finds 
in them an answer to an objection that ebeé0quev is more suggestive 
of the attitude of a critic than of an original statement of Paul (see 
above on edee6-), and especially that wh yévorto is more naturally 
understood as repudiating the conclusion and false reasoning of an 
objector, than as a comment of the apostle on his own argument 
addressed to Peter. To combine the two interpretations, as Bous. 
apparently attempts to do, is impossible, because in the one case it is 
the critic of Paul’s position who is supposed to allege that Paul’s view 
makes Christ a minister of sin, and in the other case it is Paul who 
points out to Peter that his recent conduct issues in this impossible 
conclusion. 


18, ci yap & Katédvoa tadTa Taduw oiKodoua, TapaBarny 
éu“avtov ovvictavw, “for if the things that I broke down, these 
I build up again, I show myself a transgressor.” By this state- 
ment the apostle sustains his 47) yévovro, in which he denied the 
validity of the argument that by becoming a violator of law 
he had made Christ a minister of sin, the suppressed premise of 
which was that violation of law was sin. By @ xaréAvoa is 
obviously meant the statutes of the law which Paul had by his 
conduct declared to be invalid. The reasoning of this sentence 
is of the type e contrario. So far from its being the case that I 
commit sin by violating statutes of the law, it is, on the con- 
trary, the fact that if I build up again those commands of the 
law which I broke down, I show myself therein a transgressor. 
This was precisely what Peter had done by his vacillating con- 
duct; but Paul instead of saying either “thou” or “we,”’ tact- 
fully applies the statement to himself. That he uses the form 
of conditional sentence expressive of simple supposition, not 
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that of condition contrary to fact, is probably due to his really 
having in mind Peter’s conduct in building up the wall he had 
before broken down. The statement that not by disobeying 
but by obeying the statutes of the law he becomes a transgres- 
sor is, of course, obviously paradoxical and itself requires proof; 
this is furnished in v. !. 


On xetadAdw and otxodoud in their literal sense, cf. Mk. 157%, 6 
xatadtwy toy vady xat ofxodoudy. But as applied to a law or the like, 
xataAtw means “to deprive of force,” “to abrogate” (cf. Mt. 517: wh 
voutonte Str HAVov xataAdoae tov vouoy 7 tods meogHtas), and oftxodoue 
as the antithesis of xataAdw in this sense means to “give force to,” 
“to render or declare valid.” 

The word xapaB&étyns is doubtless chosen instead of auaetwAds in 
order to get rid of the ambiguity of this latter term, which lay at the 
basis of the opponent’s fallacious reasoning. The xapaGérns is a vio- 
lator of the law, not of the statutes, but of its real intent. To have 
added tod véx.0v would have been correct, but confusing as introducing 
a sense of véu0s quite contrary to that in which it occurs throughout 
the context. The apostle might naturally have precisely reversed this 
usage, employing xzpaB&tns for the technical violator of the statute, 
and cu.aetwAds for the real sinner, the man who was not acting accord- 
ing to God’s will, and had he been quite free in the matter it is not im- 
probable that he would have done so. But the usage of his opponents, 
who employed cucetwiés rather than napaGétns for the Gentiles and 
those who like them did not observe the requirements of the law, com- 
pelled him to use this as the ambiguous term, and.to resort to rapa- 
G&tns when he wished a strictly moral and unambiguous term. It is 
noticeable, however, that in the cnly other passage in which he uses 
the latter word (Rom. 2%: 2”), it has substantially the same sense as 
here, designating not one who disregards the letter of the law, but one 
who is disobedient to its essential ethical spirit, and the passage gains 
in point and force by applying this forceful term to one who, obe- 
dient to the statutes, misses the real meaning of the law. 

The verb cuvictévw, late form of cuvistnut, lt. “to set together,” 
is in N. T. employed in its active tenses with the meanings “to prove,” 
and “to commend,” in the former case usually to prove by one’s 
action, to exhibit in one’s conduct. Thus in Rom. 58: cuvistnotw 88 
thy gautod dydany sic Huds & Oedo Str ett auaptwAdy Byvtwy judy 
Xototds bxte tudy &xébavev. See also 2 Cor. 644. There is there- 
fore nothing int the force ot the verb that requires the interpretation, 
“T prove that I was (in that former breaking down) a transgressor,’’ or 
that opposes the interpretation, “I show myself therein (7. e., in the 
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present building up) a transgressor.” There are indications that the 
verb sometimes meant “to establish” (see Num. 27” 2 Mac. 14% 3 Mac. 
119 276 though in no case with two accusatives); but this usage does 
not occur in N. T., and though appropriate to the present passage is 
not demanded by it. 

On the paradox involved in the statement of this verse, see Rom. 31, 
where the apostle maintains, and in chap. 4 endeavours to prove, that 
the principle of faith, rejecting law, is not hostile to law but conso- 
nant with it; Rom. 81-4, where he declares in effect that the law is done 
away that the requirements of the law may be fulfilled; and Gal. 
chap. 5, where having in v.1 insisted upon freedom from the law, he 
nevertheless in v.'4 distinctly implies the necessity of fulfilling the 
law. 


19, eyo yap Sa vopov vou améavov, “for I through law 
died to law.” The use of the first person, which in the preced- 
ing verse was unemphatic because Paul was speaking of what 
would be equally true of any Christian, e. g., of Peter, and 
applied to himself only hypothetically, becomes now emphatic. 
Note the expressed éy, which together with the use of direct 
assertion indicates that the apostle is now speaking of his own 
personal experience. In the usage of Paul, “to die to” a thing 
is to cease to have any relation to it, so that it has no further 
claim upon or control over one. See Rom. 6? 1% 4% 76 That 
to which Paul here refers in véuov and vou is evidently law in 
some sense in which it has played a part in the preceding dis- 
cussion, and most obviously divine law as a legalistic system, 
a body of statutes legalistically interpreted (see detached note 
on Nowos, pp. 443-460, esp. V 2 (c), p. 457). Paul would cer- 
tainly not say that he had died to law conceived of as consist- 
ing in the ethical principle of love (V 2 (d)), nor to law conceived 
of in the broad inclusive sense of the word (V 2 (b)). Lawasa 
concrete historic fact without reference to the distinction be- 
tween the legalistic and ethical interpretation would be a suit- 
able meaning of 6:4 véwou, but could apply to véu@ only if we 
suppose that Paul thinks of dying to it not in every respect, 
but as respects subjection to its statutes. On the other hand, 
the legalistic meaning meets all the conditions of this verse 
and the context. It was on the basis of law in this sense that 
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it was demanded that the Gentiles should be circumcised, and 
the Jewish Christians continue to obey the law of foods. It 
was this to which Paul refers in v.1*in the phrase €& gprywv vdpou, 
It was under this that he had lived in his Pharisaic days, and 
under which he had ceased’ to live (died to it), and to this he 
may well have referred as that through which he had been 
led to take this step. 

How the necessity of abandoning law was made evident to 
him by law, Paul does not here state. But there is no more 
probable explanation of his language here than that he has in 
mind the experience under the law to the result of which he 
refers in v.!° and which he describes at length in Rom., chap. 7. 
There he tells how the law—by 0 vdpos he doubtless means the 
Mosaic law in its legalistic interpretation—had by his ex- 
perience under it taught him his own inability to meet its 
spiritual requirements and its own inability to make him 
righteous, and thus led him finally to abandon it and to seek 
salvation in Christ. Cf. also Phil. 35-°. 


The sentence does indeed become somewhat more forcible, especially 
as more directly suggesting that he has divine authority for his repudia- 
tion of law, if véu0¢ be supposed to refer to divine law in a general sense 
(qualitatively considered, as is shown by the omission of the article), 
but with a constant shifting of emphasis from one phase to another. 
We may then mentally supply véuou in this general sense after napabdrny 
and read: “But if I build up again the authority of those statutes 
of the law which I broke down, 7. e., insist again upon the obligation 
to obey them, I become a transgressor of divine law (in its deepest 
meaning), for through my experience in seeking justification under it 
interpreted as a legalistic system, divine law itself taught me to aban- 
don it, as a body of statutes to be obeyed.” But the very complexity 
of the thought thus yielded is an objection to this interpretation, and 
the simpler, more direct and self-consistent one is probably, therefore, 
to be preferred. 

The interpretation of 8% véuou according to which it refers to the 
fact expressed by the words 3t& tod cwyatoc tod yorotod in Rom. 7!: 
avathOynte tH vou St& tod chwatos tod yototod, and which assumes 
a reference to the curse of the law which falling upon Christ is thereby 
exhausted, leaving the believer in Christ free, is far less probably cor- 
rect than the one proposed above. 8& véumov is by no means 
obviously equivalent to 8& tod cwyatos tod yototod in Rom. 74. 
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The words are different and the connection is different. There Paul 
is stating the objective grounds for freedom from the law; here, as the 
emphatic éyé implies, he is appealing to personal experience. Had 
his thought been what this interpretation supposes, it would certainly 
have been more natural that he should write, jwets S& (tod) vénou 
(<@) véum e0avatdOnuev. Moreover, it is by no means clear that Paul 
conceived of the law as demanding and causing the death of Christ. 
In chap. 3% he expresses the thought that the law pronounces a curse 
on the sinner, from which Christ by his death frees us. But it is essen- 
tial to the interpretation now under consideration that he should have 
thought of the law as bringing Christ to his death, and thereby ending 
its own dominion over men who are joined with Christ by faith—a 
thought which Paul has nowhere expressed. That the work of Christ 
should avail to avert the curse of the law from man, and to end the 
dominion of law, affords a basis for the statement that through Christ I 
died to law (cf. Rom. 8?) but not for “through law I died to law.” See 
Sief. for defence of this general view and criticism of other interpreta- 
tions, and Zahn for a criticism of it. 


tva Ge@ Snow “that I might live to God.” Cf. Rom. 6! 2 
1478 2 Cor. 515. This clause expressing the purpose of the 
apostle’s death to law is in effect also an argument in defence 
of it. It is implied that subjection to law in reality prevented 
the unreserved devotion of the life to God—this is one vice of 
legalism, that it comes between the soul and God, interposing 
law in place of God—and that it had to be abandoned if the life 
was really to be given to God. This is a most important ele- 
ment of Paul’s anti-legalism, showing the basis of his opposi- 
tion to legalism in its failure religiously, as in Rom. 77- he 
sets forth its ethical failure. 


The dative §e@ is, as in Rom. 6! ", primarily a dative of relation 
in antithesis to the dative véum in the preceding clause—but while it 
results from the nature of the verb &mo8vhcxw that a dative of relation 
after it implies separation, it results equally from the nature of the 
verb Céw that the dative of relation with it involves, or at least sug- 
gests, the force of a dative of advantage, as is clearly the case also in 
2 Cor. 5%. On the force of 6e6¢ without the article see p. 89. 

The verb {éw is used by the apostle Paul in four senses, which are, 
however, not always sharply distinguished: 1. “To be alive, to bea 
living being ”’: (a) of men in contrast with dying or with the dead: x Thes. 
4% 17 1 Cor. 739 154 2 Cor. 18 41 515* 69 Rom. 64(?) 7% %8 r21 14% 8* 

* Shading in these cases into meaning 2. 
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Phil. 1. *; cf. Tim. s¢ 2 Tim. 41; (b) of God, in contrast with lifeless 
idols; 1 Thes. 1° 2 Cor. 33 61 Rom. 9? ro® 14; cf. 1 Tim. 3% 41°; (c) meta- 
phorically, “to enjoy life,” “to live happily”: 1 Thes. 38 Rom. 7° (?); 
“to have one’s living”: 1 Cor. 9". 

2. In an ethical or qualitative sense: “to live in a certain way” 
(usually ethically defined) with reference either to the source of vital 

" power or to the direction of energy: chap. 2% 1% 20 525 Rom. 62? 81% 13 
Col. 22° 37; cf. 2 Tim. 3” Tit. 212, 

3- In quotations from O. T. in a soteriological sense: “to escape 
death,” the penalty of sin, “to attain the divine approval,” “to be 
justified”: chap. 34% Rom. 117 (in quotation from Hab. 24); chap. 312 
Rom. 105 (quotation from Lev. 185). 

4. “To live after death,” “to possess eternal life’’: 1 Thes. 51° 2 Cor. 
134 Rom. 61° 14°. 

All the instances in this chap. fall under 2 above; those in chap. 3 
under 3. 


20. Xpist@ ovvectavpwuar’ “T have been crucified with 
Christ.”” The thought of participation with Christ in the 
experiences of his redemptive work is a favourite one with Paul, 
and the metaphors by which he expresses it are sometimes 
quite complicated. Cf. Rom. 64-8 8!7 Phil. 31° Col. 212-14, 20 31-4 
A literal interpretation of these expressions, as if the believer 
were in literal fact crucified with Christ, buried with him, raised 
with him, etc., is, of course, impossible. The thought which 
the apostle’s type of mind and enthusiastic joy in the thought 
of fellowship with Christ led him to express in this form in- 
volves in itself three elements, which with varying degrees of 
emphasis are present in his several expressions of it, viz.: the 
participation of the believer in the benefits of Christ’s experi- 
ence, a spiritual fellowship with him in respect to these experi- 
ences, and the passing of the believer through a similar or 
analogous experience. The first element is distinctly expressed 
in 2 Cor. 545 and Rom. 4™) 25, and is probably in mind along with 
the third in Col. 22° 31; cf. 2%. The second is the predominant 
element in Phil. 3°, and the third in Rom. 8”, while in Rom. 6° 
both the second and the third are probably in mind. In the 
present instance the verb cuveoravpwar indicates that the 
experience of Christ referred to is his death upon the cross, 
and the context implies that the experience of Paul here spoken 
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of is his death to law. Whether this death to law is related to 
the death of Christ objectively by virtue of a participation of 
the believer in the effects of Christ’s death (cf. Rom. 3” 7°) or 
subjectively by a spiritual fellowship of the believer with Christ 
in respect to his death (cf. Rom. 61% 1) is not decisively indi- 
cated. On the one side, Paul has elsewhere expressed the idea 
that the believer is free from law by virtue of the work, specifi- 
cally the death, of Christ (chap. 3! Col. 2% Eph. 31 16; cf. Gal. 
24 ct Rom. 104), and in Col. 2?° expressed this participation as a 
dying with Christ. On the other hand, while he has several 
times spoken of dying with Christ in the sense of entering into 
a spiritual fellowship with him in his death, he has nowhere 
clearly connected the freedom from the law with such fellow- 
ship.* Probably therefore he has here in mind rather the 
objective fact that the death of Christ brings to an end the 
reign of law (as in Rom. ro‘, and esp. Col. 2!) than that the 
individual believer is freed from law by his spiritual fellowship 
with Christ in death. Yet such is the many-sidedness of the 
apostle’s thought that neither element can be decisively ex- 
cluded. In either case the expression still further enforces the 
argument in defence of his death to law. It was brought about 
through law; it was necessary in order that I might live to 
God; it is demanded by the death of Christ on the cross, wherein 
he made us free from law, bringing it to an end, or by my fel- 
lowship with him in that death. 


Ltft., interpreting svvectatewuat by the use of the same word in 
Rom. 6¢ and by the use of the simple verb in Gal. 5% 6 refers it to a 
death to sin, the annihilation of old sins. Such a change in the appli- 
cation of a figure is by no means impossible in Paul (see the varied 
use of }uéea in 1 Thes. 52-8). But a sudden veering off from the central 
subject of his thought—the point which it was essential that he should 
carry—to an irrelevant matter is not characteristic of the apostle, 
and is certainly not demanded here by the mere fact that he has in 
another context used similar phraseology in a sense required by that 
context, but not harmonious with this. 


C@ S€ ovxéts eyo, GH dé ev éuol Xpiotdss “and it is no 
longer I that live, but Christ that liveth in me.” The order of 


*Gal. 2¢ would be an example of this manner of speaking if év Xpuorg were taken as 
meaning “in fellowship with Christ” rather than “on the basis of [the work of] Christ.” 
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the Greek is very expressive even when reproduced in Eng- 
lish: “and live no longer I, but liveth in me Christ.” The 
first 5¢ is not adversative but continuative, the sentence ex- 
pressing another aspect of the same fact set forth in the preced- 
ing sentence. The translation of AV. and RV., “Yet I live, 
yet no longer I,” is wholly unwarranted; this meaning would 
have required aAXd before ov«érs, Cf. RV. mg. The second 
dé is sub-adversative (Ell.), equivalent to the German “son- 
dern,” introducing the positive correlative to a preceding nega- 
tive, statement. In this sentence Paul is clearly speaking of 
spiritual fellowship with Christ (cf. on v.!*). Yet this is not a 
departure from the central thought of the whole passage. He 
has already said in v.!® that the purpose of the dying to law 
was that he might devote himself directly to the service of God 
instead of to the keeping of commandments. He now adds that 
in so doing he gains a new power for the achievement of that 
purpose, thus further justifying his course. Saying that it is 
no longer “‘I” that live, he implies that under law it was the 
“T” that lived, and the emphatic éy@ is the same as in Rom. 
716-20, There, indeed, it stands in vv.!” 7° in direct antithesis 
to the duaptia which is inherited from the past (cf. Rom. 5%), 
here over against the Christ who is the power for good in the 
life of one who, leaving law, turns to him in faith. But the 
éy® is the same, the natural man having good impulses and 
willing the good which the law commands, but opposed by 
the inherited evil impulse and under law unable to do the good. 
On the significance of the expression €v €uol, see Rom. 8% 1 
t Cor. 216 Col. 127-29 Eph, 316-1% It is, of course, the heavenly 
Christ of whom he speaks, who in religious experience is not 
distinguishable from the Spirit of God (cf. chap. 51% 1% 25), 
With this spiritual being Paul feels himself to be living in such 
intimate fellowship, by him his whole life is so controlled, that 
he conceives him to be resident in him, imparting to him im- 
pulse and power, transforming him morally and working through 
him for and upon other men. Cf. 41%. Substantially the same 
fact of fellowship with Christ by which he becomes the con- 
trolling factor of the life is expressed, with a difference of form 
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of thought rather than of essential conception of the nature of 
the relation, by the phrase €v Xpvo7@, which is more frequent 
in Paul than év éuol. Cf. 1% 3°6 28 54, and Frame on 1 Thes. 11, 
and references there given to modern literature. 

d dé viv 6@ ev capki, év miore S@ “and the life that I now 
live in the flesh, I live in faith.” The sentence is continuative 
and epexegetic of the preceding, explaining the life which, 
despite his preceding affirmation that he is no.longer living, he 
obviously still lives, by declaring that it is not an independent 
life of his own, but a life of faith, of dependence on the Son of 
God. See below. 

The relative 6 is an accusative of content, which simply puts 
into substantive form the content of the verb €@ (Delbriick, 
Vergleichende Syntax, TIL 1, § 179; Rob. p. 478). viv mani- 
festly refers to the time subsequent to the change expressed in 
voum@ améBavoy and the corresponding later phrases. év capKé 
is therefore not an ethical characterisation of the life (as in 
Rom. 87 8) but refers to the body as the outward sphere in 
which the life is lived, in contrast with the life itself and the 
spiritual force by which it was lived. By this contrast and 
the fact that oap& often has an ethical sense, the phrase takes 
on perhaps a slightly concessive force: “ the life that I now 
_ live though in the flesh is in reality a life of faith.” On the 
use of odp& in general, see detached note on IIvetua and 


Zap, p. 492. 


The words év xlotet stand in emphatic contrast with those which 
they immediately follow, a contrast heightened by the use of the same 
preposition éy in a different sense, or rather with different implication. 
For, while in both cases év denotes the sphere in which the life is lived, 
in év caoxt the sphere is physical and not determinative of the nature 
of the life, in év afotet it is moral and is determinative of the char- 
acter of the life. «tote: without the article is, like oapxt, qualitative 
in force, and though properly a noun of personal action, is here con- 
ceived of rather as an atmosphere in which one lives and by which one’s 
life is characterised. For other instances of this use of the preposition 
with nouns properly denoting activity or condition, see 1 Cor. 42! 2 Cor. 
3i7f. Eph. 4 52. 


TH Tov viod Tod Oeod “(faith) which is in the Son of God.” 
Having in the expression év wforet described faith qualitatively 
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as the sphere of his new life, the apostle now hastens to identify 
that faith by the addition of the article 77 and a genitive express- 
ing the object of the faith. For other instances of a qualitative 
noun made definite by a subjoined article and limiting phrase, 
see W. XX 4 (WM. p. 174); Rad. p. 93; Gild. Syn. p. 283; 
Rob. p. 777; BMT 424; and cf. chap. 17 3%. On the objective 
genitive after mlotis, see on da mlatews Xpiotod Iqcod, v.18, 
On the meaning of Tod viod tod Geod, see detached note on 
The Titles and Predicates of Jesus, V, p. 404. What par- 
ticular phase of the meaning of this title as applied to Jesus is 
here in mind, or why it is chosen instead of Xpiotes or Xpuotds 
*"Inaovs, which have been used in this passage thus far, there is 
nothing in the context clearly to indicate. No theory is more 
probable than that here, as in 11, it is the Son of God as the 
revelation of God that he has in mind, and that this expression 
comes naturally to his lips in thinking of the love of Christ. 
See Rom. 8 #; but notice also Rom. 5% 8% #9, and observe in 
the context of these passages the alternation of titles of Jesus 
while speaking of his love or the love of God, without apparent 
reason for the change. 


700 vieG tod Geo: so SACD» et eKLP, all the cursives, f Vg. Syr. 
(psh. harcl.), Boh. Sah. Arm. Eth. Goth. Clem., and other fathers. 
Ln. adopted the reading tod 8e05 xa) Xprotod attested by BD* FGdg. 
Despite its attestation by B, this is probably a Western corruption. 
The apostle never speaks of God expressly as the object of a Christian’s 
faith. 

tod ayamnoavTds pe Kal trapaddvtos éavtov imép euod 
“who loved me and gave himself up for me.” Cf. the note on 
Tov Sdvros éavTov wrép THY duapTiav Huov, chap. 14, Here as 
there, and even more clearly because of the use of the verb 
mrapadiowp (cf. Rom. 4” 8 1 Cor. 11” Eph. 5? *, esp. Eph. 5?) 
in place of the simple 6/6wy, the reference is to Christ’s volun- 
tary surrender of himself to death. The use of wé and euod 
rather than 7udas and 7uav indicates the deep personal feeling 
with which the apostle writes. The whole expression, while 
suggesting the ground of faith and the aspect of Christ’s work 
with which faith has specially to do, is rather a spontaneous 
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and grateful utterance of the apostle’s feeling called forth by 
the mention of the Son of God as the object of his faith than a 
phrase introduced with argumentative intent. On the mean- 
ing of ayamrdw, see on 51. 

21, Ovx abeTa tHv yap tod Geod’ “TI do not make of 
no effect the grace of God.” This sentence, abruptly introduced 
without connective, is doubtless an answer to an objection 
which the apostle knows to have been urged or which he fore- 
sees may easily be urged against his doctrine. This objection, 
as is shown by the yapuv of this sentence and the reference to 
law in the next, is to the effect that he is making of no account 
the special grace of God to Israel in giving them the law 
(of. Rom. 31). Since xaprs is a favourite term of the apostle in 
' reference to the gospel, it is not impossible that it was taken up 
by his critics and turned against him in some such statement 
as that by his doctrine of grace as against law he was really 
making of no account the grace of God to Israel. This criti- 
cism he answers by direct denial, which he sustains in the next 
sentence. It would be natural to expect him to turn the criti- 
cism upon his critics by intimating that it was they who rejected 
the grace of the gospel. But to have suggested this thought 
he must, it would seem, have used the emphatic éyo. 


On ders, “to set aside,” “to reject,” cf. Mk. 7*1 Thes. 4 Gal. 315; 
M. and M. Voc. s.v. On the meaning of yéots, see on 14. 


el yap Sia vouou Sixacoctvn, dpa Xpiotds Swpedy arbavev, 
“for if righteousness is through law, then Christ died need- 
lessly.”” On the use of the word S:catocvvn, see detached note, 
p. 460. It is doubtless to be taken here, chiefly at least, in 
its forensic sense (VI B. 2, p. 469), this rather than the ethical 
sense having been the subject of discussion from v.* on, and 
it being this also which the apostle a little more frequently 
associates with the death of Christ (chap. 3! 1 Rom. 324-26 5% 10; 
cf. note on chap. 14). 6a vdpov is doubtless also to be taken, 
as throughout the passage, in its legalistic sense (see detached 
note on Népos V 2 (c), p. 457, and cf. on v.!° above). Swpedv 
means not “without result,” a meaning which it apparently 
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never has, certainly not in N. T., nor “freely,” in the sense 


“gratuitously,” “without (giving or receiving) pay,’ which, 
though a well-established meaning of the word (see Rom. 
3%, and cf. also M. and M. Voc. s. v.), would be wholly in- 
appropriate here, but “without cause,” “needlessly,” as in 
Jn. 15%. The protasis e¢ . .. dscacoovvy is in form a simple 
supposition, which is often used, as in chap. 1? Rom. 5!°, when 
the context makes it clear that the condition is fulfilled, but also 
not infrequently, as here and in 318, where it is equally clear 
that in the opinion of the writer it is contrary to fact. See 
BMT 248, 249. The argument of the sentence is from a 
Christian point of view a reductio ad absurdum, and is adduced 
as proof of the preceding statement. If, as you affirm but I 
deny, men must obey the statutes of the law in order to achieve 
righteousness, then there was no need that Christ should die. 
Law in the legalistic sense, and the conception of righteous- 
ness as obtainable through it, was well established in the world. 
If this conception was correct, if righteousness could really be 
attained in this way, there was no need of a new revelation of | 
God’s way of righteousness (see Rom. 117 371); and the death 
of Christ, with its demonstration of divine righteousness 
(Rom. 375 f-) and God’s love (Rom. 57-!°) and its redemption of 
men from the curse of the law (see chap. 3! and notes on it), 
was needless. That in the plan of God it came to pass (chap. 14 
4‘ Rom. 8%) is evidence that it was not needless, and thisin turn , 
proves that righteousness through law was not God’s plan for 
the world, and refutes the charge that denial of the validity of 
law to secure righteousness involves a setting aside of the 
grace of God. 

Mey. and others understand xyéerv to refer exclusively and directly 
to the grace of God manifest in the gospel and take odx d@eta, etc., not 
as an answer to an objection but as an indirect condemnation of the 
course of Peter, the meaning being, I do not set aside the grace of God 
manifest in the death of Christ, as is virtually done by those who 
insist that righteousness is through law. Theclauseet . . . dinxatocbvy 
is then designed to prove, not, as above, that the rejection of righteous- 
ness by law does not involve a setting aside of the grace of God, but 
that insistence on righteousness by law does involve it. For to affirm 
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that righteousness is through law is to say that God’s grace manifest 
in his death was useless. Such an interpretation of the argument, 
though not perhaps impossible, is open to two objections: first, that 
the form of expression, ‘“‘I do not set aside,” etc:, suggests a denial of 
something that is said or might be speciously said against Paul’s view, 
rather than a claim made by himself for his view or an objection to 
his opponent’s view; and, secondly, that it makes the «i y&e sentence 
a proof of something only remotely implied in the preceding statement 
instead of taking it as directly related to what is expressed in the pre- 
ceding sentence, viz., that Paul’s view does not involve a setting at 
nought of God’s grace. 


Ill, REFUTATORY PORTION OF THE LETTER. 


THE DOCTRINE THAT MEN, BOTH JEWS AND GENTILES, 
BECOME ACCEPTABLE TO GOD THROUGH FAITH 
RATHER THAN BY WORKS OF LAW, DEFENDED BY 
THE REFUTATION OF THE ARGUMENTS OF THE 
se AND = BY SHOWING THAT THE 

“HEIRS OF ABRAHAM” ARE SUCH BY FAITH, NOT 
BY WORKS OF LAW (CHAPS. 3, 4). 


1. Appeal to the early Christian experience of the Gala- 
tians (33°). 


Leaving the defence of his doctrine through the assertion of 
his own direct divine commission, the apostle now takes up 
that defence by refuting the objections to it brought by his op- 
ponents, the judaisers. Vv.!-> begin that refutation by appeal- 
ing to the early Christian experience of the Galatians, which, 
as both they and he well knew, was not in the sphere of law, 
but of faith. 

Oh foolish Galatians, who bewitched you, before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ was placarded crucified ? *This only would I learn from 
you, Received ye the Spirit on ground of works of law or of a 
hearing of faith? *Are ye so foolish? Having begun with Spirit 
are ye now finishing with flesh? ‘Did ye suffer so many things 
in vain? If it really is to be in vain. *He therefore that supplied 
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the Spirit richly to you and wrought miracles among you, did he 
do these things on ground of works of law or of a hearing of faith ? 


1, °O avdnro Tardrar, tis buds éBdoxaver, of nat’ 6b0anr- 
Hows “Inoots Xpiotos mpoeypadyn éotavpwyévos; “Oh foolish 
Galatians, who bewitched you, before whose eyes Jesus Christ 
was placarded crucified?” Returning to the situation in 
Galatia itself, which he had left behind in 19, but still having 
in mind what he had just said in 2% to the effect that the legal- 
istic teaching of the judaisers makes the death of Christ a fact 
without significance, a useless tragedy, the apostle breaks forth, 
somewhat as in 1°, in an expression of surprise touched with 
indignation that the Galatians were turning away from his 
gospel of Christ crucified (cf. 1 Cor. 117% 22). To this great 
fact, which Paul had set forth before the Galatians with the 
clearness of a public proclamation on a bulletin-board, and 
which it should, therefore, have been impossible for them ever 
to forget, the preaching of the judaisers tends to blind them as 
by malicious magic. The verb Bacxaivw (see below) is doubtless 
used tropically with the meaning “lead astray,” and the ques- 
tion, which is, of course, rhetorical, refers to the same persons 
who in 17 are spoken of as troubling them and seeking to per- 
vert the gospel of the Christ. On the people here designated 
Galatians, see Introd. pp. xxi-xliv. 


The addition of tH dAnfete wh nelbecbar after éBkoxavev by CD°KLP 
al. pler., is a manifest corruption under the influence of 5’. 

“Aybntos, a classical word from Sophocles and Herodotus down, is 
found in N. T., besides here and v.3, in Lk. 24% Rom. 14 1 Tim. 6% 
Tit. 3°. Properly a passive, “unthinkable,” it has in N. T., as also 
ordinarily in classical writers and regularly in the Lxx, the active sense, 
“foolish,” “lacking in the power of perception.” x Tim. 6° is not a real 
exception, the word properly describing a person being applied by 
easy metonymy to his desires. The usage of the word, both classical 
and biblical, suggests failure to use one’s powers of perception rather 
than natural stupidity, and the context, especially v.%, clearly points 
to the former sense for the present passage. See Hdt. 187 8%; Xen. An. 
2. 113; Mem. 1. 39; Plat. Protag. 323D; Phil. 12D; Legg. III 687D; 
Prov. 1521 17% Sir. 428 4 Mac. 5° 8!7 Lk. 2475 Rom. 1% 1 Tim. 6° Tit. 3°. 

The verb Gacxatvw, signifying in classical authors, to slander (Dem. 
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94! 291%), “to envy” (Dem. 464%), “to bewitch” (Theocr. 51 6*9; 
Arist. Probl. 20. 34 [926 b#]; Herodian 2. 4") is used in the Lxx and 
Apocr. (Deut. 28%. 56 Sir. 14* 8) with the meaning, “‘to envy,” but very 
clearly has here, as in Aristot. and Theocr. loc. cit., the meaning ‘‘to be- 
witch.” For the evidence that the possibility of one person bewitch- 
ing, exercising a spell upon another was matter of current belief both 
among Gentiles and Jews, see HDB, arts. “Magic,” esp. vol. III, 
p. 208a, and ‘‘Sorcery,” vol. IV, p.605b; M. and M. Voc. s.v. See also 
Ltft. ad loc.; Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 253- 
293; Blau, Das altjiidische Zauberwesen, pp. 23. Concerning the 
practice of magic arts in general, cf. gapyaxta, chap. 52° Acts 191%, and 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 273 f., 323 f-, 352 f- It would be over- 
pressing the facts to infer from Paul’s use of this word that he neces- 
sarily believed in the reality of magical powers, and still more so to 
assume that he supposed the state of mind of the Galatians to be the 
result of such arts. It is more probable that the word, while carrying 
a reference to magical arts, was used by him tropically, as we ourselves 
use the word “‘bewitch,” meaning ‘‘to pervert,” “‘to confuse the mind.” 

On ols xat’ dq8aruobs cf. Aristoph. Ran. 625, tva cor xat” dpfarwodes 
éyn, and chap. 21: xat& medcwmoy ait dvtéctny. 

Ileoyeéqu occurs in Greek writers in three senses: (1) “‘to write be- 
forehand,” the xoo- being temporal (Rom. 154 Eph. 3); (2) “to write 
publicly,” ‘to register” (Jude 4, but by some assigned to the previous 
sense); (3) ‘‘to write at the head of the list.”” The third meaning does 
not occur in biblical writers and may be dismissed as wholly inappro- 
priate to the context. To take it in the first sense as referring to O. T. 
prophecy, though consistent with current usage, is excluded by xav’ 
ég8arwotc; to take it in this sense and refer it to Paul’s own presenta- 
tion of Christ to the Galatians is forbidden by the inappropriateness 
of ye&qu to describe the apostle’s viva voce preaching; for if xpo- be 
taken temporally, éyeé@y alone remains to describe the act itself. 
Many commentators on this passage give to the word the sense “to 
paint publicly,” “to depict before, or openly.”’ So Th. Jowett, and 
Sief., the last-named citing, also, Calv. deW. Holst. Phil. Lips. Zéckl. 
et al. The argument for this meaning rests not upon extant instances 
of xeoye&pu in this sense, but upon the usage of the simple yeéqu in 
the sense ‘‘to paint” and the appropriateness of the meaning “to de- 
pict publicly” to this context. But in view of the absence of vouchers 
for this meaning—even the instances of ye&pw in the sense “to paint” 
are, so far at least as cited by lexicographers or commentators on this 
passage, much earlier than the N. T. period—and of the fact that tak- 
ing xpocyp- in the meaning ‘‘to write publicly,” “to placard,” yields a 
meaning more suitable to éotavpwygvog (see below), it is best to accept 
this latter meaning for this passage, and to understand the apostle as 
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describing his preaching to the Galatians under the figure of public 
announcement or placarding of Jesus before them. 

’"Kotavpwyévog means “having been crucified,’ and doubtless in the 
sense of ‘“‘having been put to death on the cross’’; the perfect participle 
expresses an existing (in this case permanent) result of the past fact of 
crucifixion. To express the idea “in the act of being crucified” would 
require a present participle, if the thought were “‘in the act of being 
affixed to the cross,” and probably if it were “hanging on the cross.” 
For while the verb otavedw may be used of the affixing to the 
cross (Mt. 2755), yet it seems usually to refer to the putting to death on 
the cross as a whole (Acts 2%¢ 41°, etc.) and the participle éotavpwyévoc 
is used in N. T. of Jesus, not as having been affixed to the cross and 
hanging there, but invariably of him as one who was put to death on 
the cross, and thenceforth, though risen from the dead, the crucified 
one. See Mt. 285 Mk. 16% x Cor. 1*8 2%. The tense of the participle, 
therefore, constitutes a strong objection to taking xpoyeéqw in the 
sense of “‘paint before,”’ and in favour of the meaning “to placard, to 
post publicly”; a picture would doubtless present Jesus on the cross; 
the crucifixion as an accomplished fact would be matter for public 
writing, announcement, as it were, on a public bulletin. 

Dtaueds (root: sta) occurs from Homer down, meaning a stake, used 
for fencing (Od. 14) or driven into the ground for a foundation (Hdt. 
51). otavpdw used in Thuc. 7. 257, meaning “‘to fence with stakes,”’ first 
appears in Polybius with reference to a means of inflicting death (1. 864), 
where it probably means “to crucify.” Polybius also uses gvactavpedw 
apparently in the same sense (1. 115; 1. 248; 1. 79‘), but also with the 
meaning ‘“‘to impale”’ (a dead body, 5. 54°; 8. 23°), which is its meaning 
in Hat. 31*5; 62°; 978, etc.; Thuc. 1. 1108; Plato Gorg. 473C; Xen. An. 3. 117. 
In Esth. 7° 818 line 34 (Swete 1618) it is used of the hanging of Haman 
upon a gallows (py, &6Aoy), said in 5" to be fifty cubits high. In 7° 
otavpéw translates yn, “to hang,” elsewhere in this book translated 
with reference to the same event by xpeudvvuyr. Impalement or 
hanging as a method of inflicting death, or as applied to the dead 
body of a criminal, was practised by various ancient nations, e. g., the 
Assyrians (cf. the Lexicons of Delitzsch and Muss-Arnolt under Zagapu 
and Zagipu; Schrader, Keilinschriften des A.T.*, pp. 387 f.; Code of Ham- 
murabi, Statute 153, in Winckler, Die Gesetze Hammurabis in Um- 
schrift u. Uebersetzung, p. 45, or R. F. Harper, The Code of Hammurabi, 
p. 55); the Egyptians (cf. Gen. 40% Jos. Ant. 2. 73 [55]); the Persians (cf. 
Ezra 6"); but it is not possible always to determine precisely what 
method is referred to. Among the Jews the bodies of certain criminals 
were after death hanged upon a tree or impaled (Josh. 829 10% 2 Sam. 
4"), but there is no sufficient evidence that these methods were used for 
inflicting death, 2 Sam. 21-® being too obscure to sustain this conclu- 
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sion. Hanging in the modern sense, of suspension causing immediate 
death by strangulation, is referred to as a means of committing suicide, 
Hdt. 21; Thuc. 38; 2 Sam. 17% Tob. 31° Mt. 275, but was probably un- 
known in ancient times as a means of inflicting the death penalty. 
Crucifixion, i. ¢., the affixing of the body of the criminal, while still 
living, to an upright post (with or without a crosspiece) to which the 
body was nailed or otherwise fastened, death resulting from pain and 
hunger after hours of suffering, was not a Jewish method of punish- 
ment; though employed by Alexander Jannzus, Jos. Bell. 1. 17 (4°), 
it was inflicted upon Jews, as a rule, only by the Romans. With 
what nation or in what region this peculiarly cruel form of death pen- 
alty originated is not wholly certain. Diod. Sic. 17. 464, speaking of 
Alexander the Great betore Tyre, says: 6 58 Gacthedc . . . todc . 
véous nxkvtas, dvtas ox EAdttous tHY StoxtAtwy, éxeguace. Romans of 
the later days of the republic and early days of the empire ascribed 
its origin to Punic Carthage, but perhaps without good evidence. 
Among the Romans crucifixion was for a time (but perhaps not orig- 
inally) practised only in the case of slaves and the worst of crimi- 
nals. When the use of it was gradually extended, especially in the 
provinces (Jos. Ant. 17. 295 [101]; Bell. 5. 449-51 [111]) to others than 
these, it retained the idea of special disgrace. 

The word otavedcs, properly reterring to the upright stake, came 
through its use with reference to the implement of crucifixion to desig- 
nate what we now know as a cross (in N. T. the word &dbdoy is still 
used, Acts 53° 1039 x Pet. 2%; cf. Gal. 34), and through the fact that it 
was on,;the cross that Jesus suffered death, came to be employed by 
metonymy for the death of Jesus, carrying with it by association the 
thought of the suffering and the disgrace in the eyes of men which that 
death involved and of the salvation which through it is achieved for 
men. See chap. 511 64 1 Cor. 118 Phil. 318 Col. 12°, 

On the cross and crucifixion in general, and the crucifixion of Jesus 
in particular, see Cremer, Bibl.-Theol. Worterb. s.v.; Zéckler, Das Kreuz 
Christi ; Fulda, Das Kreuz und die Kreuzigung ; W. W. Seymour, The 
Cross in Tradition, History, and Art, esp. the bibliography, pp. XXI-— 
XXX; the articles ‘‘Cross” and “Hanging” in Encyc. Bibl. and HDB, 
and those on “Kreuz” and “ Kreuzigung” in PRE., and in Wetzer and 
Welte, Kirchenlexikon; Mommsen, Rémisches Strafrecht, pp. 918 ff.; 
Hitzig, art. “Crux” in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie d. klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft (with references to literature). On the arche- 
ology of the cross Zéckler refers especially to Lipsius, De Cruce, Ant- 
werp, 1595; Zestermann, Die bildliche Darstellung des Kreuzes u. der 
Kreuzigung Jesu Christi historisch entwickelt, Leipzig, 1867; Degen, Das 
Kreuz als Strafwerkzeug u. Strafe der Alten, Aachen, 1873; the Code of 
Hammurabi, Statute 153 (in Winckler or Harper); Birch and Pinches, 
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The Bronze Ornaments of the Palace Gates of Balawat, London, 1902, 
Plates Bz, D4 and J3. 


2. TovTo pdvov Oédrw pabeiv ad buadv, e& epywv véuou Td 
mvevpa érdaBere i) e& axons mlotews; “This only would I learn 
from you, Received ye the Spirit on ground of works of law or 
of a hearing of faith?” A forcible appeal to the experience of 
the Galatians. The implication of wévov is that an answer to 
the question about to be asked would itself be a decisive argu- 
ment. For pav@dvw in the general sense here illustrated, “to 
ascertain,” “to find out,” see Acts 232” Col. 17. On && épywv 
voyov, see detached note on Népos and note on 2!% axon 
mlotews is a hearing (of the gospel) accompanied by faith (see 
detached note on IIéo7is), in other words, a believing-hearing, 
acceptance, of the gospel. 76 mvedua undoubtedly refers to the 
Spirit of God (see detached note on Iveta and 2apé, and espe- 
cially III B. 1 (a) in the analysis of meanings on p. 490). The 
receiving of the Spirit here referred to is evidently that which 
marked the beginning of their Christian lives; cf. évapEdpevor 
v.32 and see Rom. 8% 2 Cor. 1” 5%. That the apostle has espe- 
cially, though not necessarily exclusively, in mind the charismatic 
manifestations of the Spirit evidenced by some outward sign, 
such as speaking with tongues or prophesying, is indicated by 
the reference to Suvdmets in v.*. See also Acts 3!-17 roM4-47 
111% 17 y9!-6 y Cor. 1241. The two contrasted phrases €& éoywv 
vowou and €& axons miotews express the leading antithesis of 
the whole epistle, and by this question Paul brings the issue 
between the two contrasted principles of religious life to the 
test of experience. The answer which the experience of the 
Galatians would supply, and which therefore did not require 
to be expressed, was of course €& axofs miotews, The testi- 
mony of these vv. that Paul in his preaching in Galatia and 
doubtless elsewhere, since he more than once in this epistle 
implicitly claims always to have preached the same gospel (see 
on 1 and 22), presented his message to the Gentiles wholly 
divorced from any insistence upon the acceptance of O. T. 
teachings as such, is of capital importance, both in defin- 
ing for us the content of his gospel (cf. also 1 Thes. 1°) and 
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as showing how completely he had early in his career as an 
apostle, and not simply when forced to it by controversy, repu- 
diated the principle of scripture authority. 

3. otws avdntol éote; evapEduevor Trvedpatt voy capKl 
émuteneio Ge; ‘Are ye so foolish? having begun with Spirit, 
are ye now finishing with flesh?” The antithesis is twofold: 
beginning . . . completing; spirit . . . flesh. évap&dmevoe rv. 
recalls éAa. wv., but instead of following up their assumed 
mental answer to his question, viz.: “we received the Spirit by 
a hearing of faith,” in which faith would have been the emphatic 
term, the apostle transfers the emphasis to 7vedua, which his 
previous question took for granted, as an element in their early 
Christian experience. Apparently it seems to him that the 
antithesis ‘‘spirit”’ and “flesh” is at this point a more effective 
one for his purpose than “faith” and “works of law.” On the 
meaning of the words vedua and oapE, see detached note, pp. 
486 ff., especially the discussion of the use of these terms in 
antithesis, p. 494. m7vevparte doubtless refers, as does 76 mvedua 
above, to the Spirit of God,and capx/ is used in a purely material 
sense, meaning “flesh” or “body,” as that which is circumcised. 
That the antithesis between wvedua and capé is quite different 
in chap. 5 is no objection to this interpretation here; for in 
view of the fact that the precise aim of the judaisers was to 
induce the Galatians to be circumcised, a reference to the flesh 
would be naturally taken by them as referring to this, and no 
other meaning would be likely to occur to them. That capxi 
has a relation to épya vouov in that circumcision falls in the 
category of “works of law” is, of course, obvious, but capké is 
not, therefore, to be taken as equivalent to that phrase or as 
denoting the natural powers of men apart from the divine 
Spirit, (1) because épya vouov does not in the preceding sen- 
tence stand in antithesis with 7vedua, and (2) because there is 
nothing in the context to suggest the introduction of this mean- 
ing of cap£. The absence of the article with both mv, and cap. 
gives them a qualitative force, and heightens the contrast be- 
tween the two possible agencies of salvation: (divine) Spirit, 
and (material) flesh. That mvedua is to be taken in a wider 
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sense, as including both the divine Spirit which operates and 
the human spirit as the sphere of operation, is possible, but 
improbable in view of the nearness of 70 veda with its express 
reference to the divine Spirit. mvevuyat: and capxi are doubt- 
less instrumental datives, which is, however, no objection to 
taking the latter as referring to the flesh, in the material sense, 
for though the flesh is, strictly speaking, passive in circum- 
cision, that aspect of the fact is a matter of indifference for the 
purpose of the argument. 
On évap&- and émteA- cf. Phil. r&. éxeteA- occurs elsewhere in 
N. T. in the active (Rom. 1578 2 Cor. 71 8% " Phil. r* Heb. 8° 9°) in the 
sense “to accomplish,” “to complete,” and in 1 Pet. 5° in the form 
éxtteAsic8at, which is probably to be taken as a middle (see Bigg 
ad loc.). The Lxx use the word in active and passive, not in middle. 
But the existence of a middle usage in Greek writers (Plat. Phil, 27; 
Xen. Mem. 4. 88; Polyb. 1. 4016; 2. 5819; 5. 108° cited by Sief.) and the 
antithesis of évap§. a word of active force, favours taking éxiteA- also 
as a middle form with active sense, “to finish, to complete.” 


4, tocadra émaddere eixn; et ye Kal ety, “Did ye suffer 
so great things in vain? If it really is to be in vain.” A refer- 
ence to the great experiences through which the Galatians had 
already passed in their life as Christians, and in effect an appeal 
to them not to let these experiences be of no avail. The word 
émrdOere is, so far as our evidence enables us to decide, a neutral 
term, not defining whether the experiences referred to were 
painful or otherwise. ¢? yé xai eixn shows that the question 
whether these experiences are to be in vain is still in doubt, 
depending on whether the Galatians actually yield to the 
persuasion of the judaisers or not. Cf., as illustrating the 
alternation of hope and fear in the apostle’s mind, 4" 29 510. yé 
emphasises the contingency and suggests that the condition 
need not be fulfilled. 


The verb x&cxw is in itself of neutral significance, “to experience,” 
ed n&cyetv meaning “to be well off,” “to receive benefits,” and xaxd¢ 
or xax& n&oxerv, “to suffer ills”; yet m&cyw has in usage so far a pred- 
ilection for use in reference to ills that xé&oyew alone signifies “to 
suffer” (ills), and to express the idea ‘‘to experience” (good) requires 
as a rule the addition of ed or an equivalent indication in the context. 
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There is indeed nothing in the immediate limitations of the word in 
Jos. Ant. 3.312 (151): tov Oedy Sropvycat wév, boa nabbytes €& abtod 
(. €., O00) xa mnAtxwy sdepyect@y wetaraBbytes axkerotor pbs abtdyv 
yévowvto, to indicate that it is employed in a good sense, but it is 
relieved of its ambiguity by the closely following rnAtxwy edepye- 
stay, if not, indeed, in part by 2& adtod. Since there is nothing 
in the context of the Galatian passage distinctly to suggest a bene- 
ficial meaning, the presumption is in favour of the more usual adverse 
meaning; and this would undoubtedly be the meaning conveyed to the 

' Galatians if they had in fact been exposed to severe sufferings in con- 
nection with their acceptance of the gospel. On the other hand, if 
they had suffered no such things this meaning would evidently be 
excluded, and the word would refer to the benefits spoken of in vv. ' 2. 
If we adopt the opinion that the letter was addressed to people of 
southern Galatia, we may find in Acts 14” an intimation of persecutions 
or other like sufferings to which the present passage might refer; but 
no evidence that they were of sufficient severity to merit the term 
tocait«. If the churches were in northern Galatia we are unable to say 
whether they had suffered or not. For lack of knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, we must probably forego a decision of the 
question whether the experiences were pleasant or painful, and for 
this very reason understand the term ré&ete in a neutral sense, or, 
more exactly, recognise that the term is for us ambiguous, though it 
could hardly have been so to Paul and the Galatians. This leaves the 
meaning of eixf also somewhat in doubt. If the tocatdta are the 
preaching of the gospel and the gift of the Spirit, then eixf means 
“without effect”? (as in 4"); if the reference is to persecutions it prob- 
ably means “‘needlessly,” “without good cause” (Col. 218), the impli- 
cation being that if they give up the gospel which Paul preached they 
will have abandoned Christ (52-4) and might just as well have remained 
as they were (note the implication of 4"); or if the persecutions were 
instigated by the Jews, that they might have escaped them by accept- 
ing Judaism, with its legalism, which they are now on the point of 
taking on. 

Tocaita in a large preponderance of cases means in the plural “so 
many” (see L. & S., Th.) and, with the possible exception of Jn. 1237, 
always has that meaning elsewhere in N.T. The meaning “so great” 
is, however, possible (see Preusch. s. v.), and in view of the fact that 
it is manifestly more natural for Paul to appeal to the greatness than 
simply to the number of the experiences of the Galatians is perhaps 
to be adopted here. So Wies. and Preusch. 

Sief. finds in et .. . etx a reason for taking tocaita .. . etxf 
not as a question but an exclamation, which is, of course, possible, but 
not necessary because of the conditional clause; for this is, in any 
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case, not a true protasis of a preceding apodosis, but is to be mentally 
attached to some such supplied clause as, “which I am justified in 
saying.” The dictum that ef ye introduces an assumption that the 
writer believes to be true (Vigerus, ed. Hermann, p. 831, cited by Th.), 
is not regarded by recent authorities as true for classical Greek (see 
L. & S. sub. yé I 3, Kiihner-Gerth, II 1, pp. 177 f.), and certainly does 
not correspond to the usage of N. T. writers. Where the assumption 
is one that is regarded as fulfilled (Rom. 5¢ 2 Cor. 53 Eph. 4%), it is the 
context that conveys the implication. In Col. 1% there is no such 
implication, and perhaps not in Eph. 32. See WM. p. s6z, fn. 6, 
and Ell. Ltft. Sief. In the present passage the conditional clause 
must be understood without implication as to its fulfilment, since the 
context, indeed the whole letter, shows that while the apostle fears 
that the Galatians are about to turn back and so prove themselves 
tocaita waQety cixf, yet he hoped, and was in this very appeal seek- 
ing, to avert this disaster. See esp. 41 57-10 


5, 0 ovv éemiyopnyav tyiv To mvedua Kal évepyav Suvdpes 
év wpiv €& Epywv vopuov 7 €& axons mictews; “He therefore that 
supplied the Spirit richly to you, and wrought miracles among 
you, did he do these things on ground of works of law or of 
a hearing of faith?” This sentence in effect repeats the 
question of v. 2, and, like that, is doubtless to be understood as 
referring to the experiences of the Galatians in connection 
with and shortly after their conversion. The two participles, 
emuyopnyav and évepyay, limited by one article evidently refer 
to the same person, and describe related activities affecting 
the same persons (ipiv . . . év vuiv). It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the two parts of the phrase are to be regarded as 
mutually interpretative. This, in turn, implies that the apostle 
has in mind chiefly the charismatic manifestation of the Spirit 
(see detached note on IIvedua and Zdpé, I D III B. 1(a), p. 
490), which attests itself in duydwess and other kindred manifesta- 
tions (see 1 Cor. 12” 2 Cor. 12”, and for the use of the word 
dtvauis Mk. 6? Lk. 10% Acts 2%, etc.). Yet it must also be 
borne in mind that in the view of the apostle it was one Spirit 
that produced alike the outward yapiowara and the inward 
moral fruit of the Spirit (chap. 5”: **), and hence that the latter 
though not included in duvvdmes is not necessarily excluded 
from the thought expressed by émvyopnyav vuiy To veda; 
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the words évepy@y ,.. Uuiv may be narrower in scope than 
the preceding phrase. The whole phrase 0 ody. . . év dyiv is 
a designation of God (cf. chap. 4° 1 Thes. 4 2 Cor. 1”, and espe- 
cially Rom. 5°, where the idea of abundant supply, here ex- 
pressed by émvxyopnyav, is conveyed by éxxéyutar). Beds is 
omitted and left to be supplied in thought as in 28 and probably 
in 1 also, Svvadues referring to outward deeds, év vyiv natu- 
rally takes the meaning “among you” (cf. on év Tots é@veow, 
16 22); yet in view of the dative viv after émvyopnyev the 
duvduers must be supposed to have been wrought not prin- 
cipally by Paul but by the Galatians themselves, as 1 Cor. 
1210 28. 29 imply was the case among the Corinthians. 2 Cor. 
12” indeed suggests that such things were signs of the apostle, 
yet probably not in the sense that he only wrought them, but 
that the duvdues of the apostle were in some way more notable, 
or that they constituted a part of the evidence of his apostle- 
ship. The phrases é€ épywy vouou and é€ axons wictews are, 
of course, to be taken as in the similar question in v. 2. 


*Exryoe-, comp. of éxt and yoenyéw, expresses strongly the idea “to 
supply abundantly.” The simple verb means to defray the expense 
of providing a “chorus” at the public feast. In view of 2 Pet. 1°, 
éxtyoonyjoate év ty wlotet dudy chy &oethy, and Phil. 11° éxtyoonylas 
tod nveduatos, the preposition éxt is to be interpreted not as directive 
(so Ell. Beet, Sief.), but, with Ltft., as additive and hence in effect 
intensive, and, therefore, as still further emphasising the idea of abun- 
dance. Cf. 2 Cor. g!° Col. 219 2 Pet. 15. From these participles, 
émtyoe- and évepy-, the unexpressed verbs of the sentence are to be 
supplied, but they afford no clue to the tense of such verbs. To this 
the only guide is the fact that the apostle is still apparently speaking 
of the initial Christian experience of the Galatians and, in effect, repeat- 
ing here the question of v.*. This would suggest aorists here also, 
émexoonynoe and évoynse. The participles may be either general 
presents (BMT 123), in effect equivalent to nouns, “the supplier,” 
“the worker,” or progressive presents, and in that case participles of 
identical action, since they refer to the same action as the unexpressed 
principal verbs (BMT 120). The choice of the present tense rather 
than the aorist shows that the apostle has in mind an experience ex- 
tended enough to be thought of as in progress, but not that it is in 
progress at the time of writing (Beet), or that the participle is an 
imperfect participle (Sief.; cf. BMT 127). 
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2. Argument from the faith of Abraham, refuting the 
contention of his opponents that only through con- 
formity to law could men become sons of Abraham 
(3°). 


Passing abruptly, in a subordinate clause, from the early 
experience of the Galatians to the case of Abraham, the argu- 
ment of the apostle revolves, from this point to the end of 
chap. 4, mainly around the subject of the blessing to Abraham 
and the conditions on which men may participate in it. In 
these verses he affirms at the outset his fundamental conten- 
tion that Abraham was justified by faith, and that so also must 
all they be justified who would inherit the blessing promised to 
his seed. 

°As “ Abraham believed God and it was reckoned to him for right- 
eousness.” ‘Know, therefore, that the men of faith, these are sons 
of Abraham. *And the scripture, foreseeing that God would 
justify the Gentiles on ground of faith, announced the gospel to 
Abraham beforehand, saying, “In thee shall all the nations be 
blessed.” °%So that the men of faith are blessed with the faithful 
(believing) Abraham. 

6. Kaas “’ABpaap ériatevoer TH Oeq, Kai éoyicOn atta 
eis Sixavoctyny,” “as Abraham believed God, and it was 
reckoned to him for righteousness.” The apostle assumes that 
to his question of v.® his readers will, in accordance with the 
historic facts, answer: ¢& axons mlatews. To this answer he 
attaches a comparison between the faith of the Galatians and 
that of Abraham. The next two chapters, in which the argu- 
ment revolves largely around Abraham and Abraham’s sons (see 
37) 8 14, 16, 18, 29 422-31), show that this is no mere incidental illus- 
tration, but fills a vital place in his argument. The fact itself 
suggests, what an examination of the argument confirms, that 
Paul is here replying to an argument of his opponents. This 
argument, we may safely conjecture, was based on Gen. chaps. 
12 and 17, especially 17!°-“, and most especially v."4, and was 
to the effect that according to O. T. no one could participate in 
the blessings of God’s covenant with Abraham, and so in the 
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messianic salvation that is inseparably associated with it, who 
was not circumcised. Neither the usage of S:eavootvn (see de- 
tached note on Aécaos, Avcatootvn and Atxatow, pp. 469 ff.), 
nor that of AoyiGerar eis (see below), is decisive as between the 
two meanings: (1) “it was attributed to him as right conduct,” 
i. é., “he was accounted to have acted righteously,” and (2) “it 
was reckoned to him as ground of acceptance.”” The general 
context, however, dealing predominantly with righteousness in 
the forensic aspect, acceptance with God, decides for the latter 
meaning. Against the argument probably advanced by his 
opponents in Galatia to the effect that under the covenant with 
Abraham no one is acceptable to God who is not circumcised 
(Gen. 174; cf. Jub. chap. 15, esp. v.*-), Paul points out that, 
according to the scripture, to Abraham himself it was his faith 
that was accounted as ground of acceptance. 


AoytCoyat is used in Greek writers frequently and in a variety of 
applications of the general meaning “to reckon, to calculate, to deem, 
to consider.” To express the idea “‘to credit or charge something to 
one’s account, to put it to his account,’”’ the Greeks uséd Aoy- trvt- 
(Dem. 26416; Lev. 7881, According to Cremer, ‘“‘to account a thing 
as being this or that, or having a certain value,’ was expressed by 
Roy: with two accusatives (Xen. Cyr. 1. 2", wlav &uqw todtw td Auto 
AoylGovrat). In the Lxx AoyiCouat is the translation of avn, “to 
reckon,” “‘to account.””? In N. T. it is used with much the same varia- 
tion of meanings as in cl. Gr., and the idea “to credit or charge to 
one” is expressed in the same way. (Rom. 4" § 2 Cor. 51°; cf. Prov. 
1728), ‘To reckon a thing or person to be this or that,”’ or “‘to account 
a thing as having a certain value,” is expressed as it is in the Lxx, 
who translate the Heb. 9 avin by Aoy- eis. The examples show that 
this form of expression may have either of the above-named mean- 
ings; “to think (one) to be this or that,” or “to count as having the 
value of this or that.” Thus in 1 Sam. 1%: doyloato. adthy “HX ets 
pebdoucay, it clearly bears the former meaning; so also Rom. 98, t& 
téxva ths énayyeAlas Aoyi€etat el ongouc. But in Acts 1927: 
xtvduvedet . . . tepdv efc ody Aoytofhvar, and in Rom. 276: ody 4 
d&xpoBuotia aitod efc xeprtouty AoytoOyjoerat, the latter is appar- 
ently the meaning. See also Gen. 156 Ps. ros (106)#! Isa. 2917 3218 
4017 Lam. 4? Hos. 8! Wisd. 216 317 g§ Jas. 2%. Even in this second class 
of cases, however, the word itself conveys no implication of a reckon- 
ing above or contrary to real value, as Cremer maintains. If this 
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thought is conveyed it must be by the limitations of the word, not by 
the word itself. There being in the present passage no such limita- 
tions, the idea of estimation contrary to fact can not legitimately be 
discovered in the passage. Nor can it be imported into this passage 
from Rom. 4!-*, concerning which see in detached note on Armatootyn, 
Pp. 470. 


7. TuaoKete dpa dru of ex wiotews, obTot viol eiow ’AB- 
padu, “Know therefore that the men of faith, these are 
sons of Abraham.” iotis is here not specifically faith in 
Jesus Christ, but, as the absence of the article suggests, and the 
‘context with its reference on the one hand to Abraham’s faith 
in God and on the other to the faith of believers in Jesus clearly 
indicates, faith qualitatively thought of and in a sense broad . 
enough to include both these forms of it. Here, asin Rom. 33#., 
Paul distinctly implies the essential oneness of faith, towards 
whatever expression or revelation of God it is directed. The 
preposition €« describes source, yet not source of being—they 
do not owe their existence to faith—but source of character and 
standing, existence after a certain manner. The expression 
of x miotews, therefore, means ‘those who believe and whose 
standing and character are determined by that faith”; men of 
faith in the sense of those of whose life faith is the determinative 
factor. Here appears for the first time the expression “sons of 
‘Abraham,’ which with its synonyme, “‘seed of Abraham,” is, as 
pointed out above, the centre of the argument in chaps. 3 and 4. 
apa marks this statement as a logical consequence of the pre- 
ceding. Abraham believed God, and was on that ground 
accepted by God; therefore, the sons of Abraham are men of 
faith. The sentence itself shows that “sons of Abraham”’ is 
not to be taken in a genealogical, but, in the broad use of the 
term, an ethical sense. The context indicates clearly that by it 
Paul means those who are heirs of the promise made to Abra- 
ham, and to be fulfilled to his seed (vv. !© 7°). 


The unexpressed premise of this argument is that men become 
acceptable to God and heirs of the promise on the same basis on which 
Abraham himself was accepted. The ground of this premise in Paul’s 
mind was doubtless his conviction that God deals with all men on 
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the same moral basis; in other words, that there is no respect of per- 
sons with God (chap. 2°; cf. Rom. 2 3% 8° Sir. 35%). The expressed 
premise, derived from scripture, is that this basis was faith. Those 
who put forth the argument to which this was an answer would have 
accepted the apostle’s definition of sons (or seed) of Abraham, and 
would probably not have directly contradicted either the expressed 
or the unexpressed premise of his argument, but would practically 
have denied the expressed premise. They had probably reached their 
conclusion, that to be sons of Abraham men must be circumcised, by 
ignoring faith as the basis of Abraham’s justification, and appealing 
to the express assertion of scripture that the seed of Abraham must 
be circumcised, and that he who will not be circumcised shall be cut 
off from God’s people, having broken his covenant (Gen. 17°"), The 
apostle in turn ignores their evidence, and appeals to Gen. 15%. In 
fact the whole passage, Gen. chaps. 12-17, furnishes a basis for both 
lines of argument. The difference between Paul and his opponent is 
not in that one appealed to scripture and the other rejected it, but that 
each selected his scripture according to the bent of his own prejudice 
or experience, and ignored that which was contrary to it. 

Ramsay’s explanation of v.7 as grounded in Greek customs and 
usages respecting adoption, and as meaning that because among the 
Gentiles is found the property of Abraham, viz., his faith, therefore 
they must be his sons, since only a son can inherit property, ignores 
all the evidence that Paul is here answering judaistic arguments, and 
is, therefore, moving in the atmosphere not of Greek but of Old Tes- 
tament thought, and goes far afield to import into the passage the far- 
fetched notion of faith as an inheritable property of Abraham. See his 
Com. on Gal. pp. 338 ff. 


SONS OF ABRAHAM. 


Tt has been suggested above that in the employment of this phrase 
Paul is turning against his judaising opponents a weapon which they 
have first endeavoured to use against him, rather than himself intro- 
ducing the term to the Galatians and founding on it an argument 
intended to appeal to their unprejudiced minds. It is in favour of this 
view that the evidence that has been left us does not indicate that it 
was Paul’s habit to commend Christ to the Gentiles either on O. T. 
grounds in general or in particular on the ground that through the 
acceptance of Jesus they would become members of the Jewish nation. 
See, e. g., the reports of his speeches in Acts, 1 Thes., esp. 12-10 x Cor. 2? 
Phil. 33°. There is, indeed, an approximation to this form of argu- 
ment in Rom. chaps. 4 and 11. But in both these chapters the apostle 
is rebutting an argument put forth (or anticipated as likely to be put 
forth) from the side of the judaisers; chap. 4 contending that in the 
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case of Abraham there is nothing to disprove, but on the contrary 
much to establish, the principle of the justification of uncircumcised 
Gentiles through faith, and chap. 11 maintaining that the purpose of 
God does not come to nought because of the rejection of Israel from 
its place of peculiar privilege, but finds fulfilment in the elect people, 
whether Jews or Gentiles. Moreover, precisely in respect to the 
Galatians do the testimonies of vv. 15 and 2%. # of this chapter, and 
57-4, indicate with special clearness that Paul’s preaching to them and 
their acceptance of Christ had been on an independently Christian 
basis—Christ crucified, faith in him, Christian baptism, the gift of 
the Spirit manifested in charismatic powers. 

An examination of chaps. 3 and 4, moreover, reveals that Paul’s 
argument here is mainly of the nature of rebuttal. Thus the recurrent 
expressions, ‘‘sons of Abraham” (37), “blessed with faithful Abra- 
ham” (3°), “blessing of Abraham” (3%), “the covenant” and “the 
seed” (31-17), ““Abraham’s seed” (32%), all of which have their basis 
in Gen. 12 and 17 (cf. Gen. 12? 17?"!°), and the express quotation in 3° 
of the words of Gen. 12%, all combine to indicate that the O. T. back- 
ground of the discussion is largely that furnished by Gen. chaps. 12, 17. 
But if we turn to these chapters it is at once clear not only that they 
furnish no natural basis for a direct argument to the effect that the 
Gentiles may participate in the blessing of the Abrahamic salvation 
without first becoming attached to the race of his lineal descendants, 
but that they furnish the premises for a strong argument for the 
position which Paul is here combating. Thus in Gen. 17?" there is 
repeated mention of a covenant between God and Abraham, an ever- 
lasting covenant with Abraham and his seed throughout their genera- 
tions, a covenant of: blessing on God’s part and obligation on their 
part, which he and his seed after him are to keep throughout their 
generation, and it is said: ‘This is my covenant which ye shall keep 
between me and you and thy seed after thee; every male among you 
shall be circumcised” (v.1°) .. . ‘‘and it shall be a token of a covenant 
betwixt you and me” (v."). V.”, moreover, states that this shall 
apply both to him that is born in the house and to him that is bought 
with money of any foreigner, and v.“ declares that ‘‘the uncircumcised 
male who is not circumcised in the flesh of his foreskin, that soul shall 
be cut off from his people—he hath broken my covenant.” In 123, 
indeed, it is stated that in Abraham all the nations of the earth shall 
be blessed (so Paul interprets the sentence), yet there is nothing in 
this to intimate that they are to receive this blessing apart from a 
racial relation to Abraham, and chap. 17 seems to exclude such a 
thought. Indeed, it requires neither perversity nor rabbinic exegesis, 
but only a reasonable adherence to the obvious meaning of the passage, 
to find in these chapters the doctrine that God’s covenant of blessing 
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was with Abraham and his seed, that none could be included in that 
covenant save those who being of the blood of Abraham were sealed 
as his seed by circumcision, or who being adopted into the nation from 
without also received the seal of circumcision, and that any who refused 
thus to receive circumcision could have no part in the people of God 
or the blessing to Abraham’s seed, since they had “broken God’s cov- 
enant.” ‘The covenant with Abraham,” ‘“‘the seed of Abraham,” 
“blessed with faithful Abraham” (cf. Jub. 171% 19%), “in Abraham 
(with an emphasis on ‘in’) shall all the nations of the world be 
blessed”’—these are apparently the premises and stock phrases of the 
judaiser’s argument—to which was doubtless added, as we can see 
from Gal. 5!#-, the obvious inference that to enjoy these blessings one 
must be circumcised, as Gen. 17!#- says. To the judaiser, whose argu- 
ments Paul is answering, ‘‘seed of Abraham” meant, as to the Phari- 
saic author of the book of Jubilees (see chap. 15, esp. v.?*), the circum- 
cised descendant of Abraham, with whom might also be included the 
circumcised proselyte; and to these he limited the blessing of the cove- 
nant with Abraham, and so in effect the blessing of God. 

That all this would be directly contrary to Paul’s position is also 
evident (cf. 51-6). It is scarcely less evident that in this third chapter, 
confronted by substantially such an argument as this, he was aiming 
to refute it from the same source from which it was drawn. This he 
does by appeal to Gen. 15%, ‘‘Abraham believed God, and it was reck- 
oned to him for righteousness,’’ which though it lay between the two 
passages which they had used, we may be sure the judaisers had not 
quoted. On the basis of this passage he puts into their favourite 
phrases, “seed of Abraham,” “blessed with Abraham,” a different con- 
tent from that which they had given to them, and finds for the bless- 
ing with which all the nations were to be blessed a different ground 
and condition. The substitution of ‘‘sons of Abraham”’ for “‘seed of 
Abraham” contributes. somewhat to that end, even if the former 
phrase, which is not in Genesis, is not original with Paul (¢f. Jub. 15%). 
Affirming on the basis of Gen. 15° that the characteristic thing about 
Abraham is his faith, and taking the expression “sons of Abraham” 
in a sense by no means foreign to Semitic use of the term “son” as 
meaning those who walk in his footsteps (Rom. 4), those who are 
like him (cf. sons of God in Mt. 545 Rom. 8"), he maintains that the 
men of faith are sons of Abraham. The various arguments by which 
the apostle endeavours to substantiate this ethical definition of sons of 
Abraham as against the physical definition of the judaiser, and in 
general to show that men obtain God’s blessing not by works of law, 
but by faith, are to be found in this and the following chapter. 

As concerns the apostle’s method of refuting the argument of his 
opponents, it is clear that he does not resort to a grammatico-historical 
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exegesis of Genesis, chap. 17. Aside from the fact that on such a 
basis his opponents must have won, such an argument would scarcely 
have appealed to his Galatian readers. Instead, while retaining the 
terminology of the Abrahamic narrative of Genesis, as the exigencies 
of the situation and the necessity of answering the arguments of his 
opponents compelled him to do, he makes his appeal to the assertions 
of Gen. 15° that it was faith that was accounted by God as right- 
eousness, and to the teaching of O. T. as a whole concerning the basis 
of acceptance with God. Circumcision, which was the chief point of 
contention, he does not mention, perhaps because the argument of his 
opponents on this point could not be directly answered. Instead he 
discusses the larger and underlying question, what is the real nature 
of God’s demands on men and the basis of acceptance with him, con- 
tending that not by the fulfilment of legal statutes but by faith does 
a man become acceptable to God. How he would have dealt with 
one who admitting this central position should still have asked, “But 
is not circumcision nevertheless required by God?’ these chapters do 
not show. That despite the explicit teaching of Gen. 17, he neverthe- 
less did maintain not only that it is faith that justifies, but that cir- 
cumcision was no longer required or, indeed, permissible among Gen- 
tiles, and even went further than this and denied the authority of the 
O. T. statutes as such, shows that he had found some means of dis- 
covering on the basis of experience what portions of O. T. were still of 
value for the religious life. But what kind of experience he conceived 
to be necessary for this purpose, and whether that kind of experience 
specifically called by him revelation was requisite, is not by this pas-_ 
sage indicated. 


8. mpoidovaa Sé 7 ypady Ste ex mlaotews Sixavot ta eOvn 6 
eds trpoeunyyericato Te ’ABpadp dre “’EvevroynOjoovrar ev 
colt mavra ta €Ovn.” “And the scripture foreseeing that God 
would justify the Gentiles on ground of faith, announced the 
gospel to Abraham beforehand, saying, In thee shall all the na- 
tions be blessed.” This is doubtless Paul’s answer to an argu- 
ment put forth by the judaisers to the effect that inasmuch 
as it is in Abraham that all the nations are to be blessed, the 
Gentiles to be blessed must be in Abraham, 7. e., incorpo- 
rated in his descendants by circumcision. Appealing to the 
fact that Abraham was justified by faith (the particle 6¢ con- 
nects this v. with v.’, itself deduced from v.®), he finds the 
ground and explanation of the promise that the Gentiles would 
be blessed in Abraham in the foreseen fact of their justification 
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by faith after the pattern of his justification. He thus converts 
the very oracle which his opponents have cited (Gen. 12%) into 
an announcement, in advance, of his own doctrine that God will 
justify the Gentiles by faith. This is obviously an interpreta- 
tion after the fact. For the nature of the reasoning, see fine 
print below. 


‘H yeah (sing.), usually at least, denotes a particular passage of 
scripture (see Lk. 421 2 Tim. 316 and cf. note on 3”), and there is no 
reason to depart from this usage here. The passage referred to is 
Gen. 12? (cf. 188). The participle is causal, ‘‘because the scripture 
foresaw.”’ Attributing foresight to the scripture is, of course, a figure 
of speech for the thought that the divine foresight is expressed in the 
scripture in question. Cf. Philo. Leg. alleg. III 118 (40), elSm¢ yoov 6 
tepdc Adyoso. On éx alotews Sxatot, see detached notes on IIfott¢ 
and Atxatéw and notes on 2!*#-. S:xatot is a present for a future (as is 
demanded by xpotSetc«) in indirect discourse. The choice of the pres- 
ent may be due in a measure to the feeling that what is here stated 
as then future is, in fact, a general principle, God’s rule of action in 
all time. cta& ¢0vn is clearly “the Gentiles,” not ‘the nations” in- 
clusively, since it is the former whose justification is under discussion. 
Had he meant to employ an inclusive phrase covering the Gentiles, 
he must have taken over the full phrase xévta t& 26vy from the quo- 
tation, where it has the more inclusive sense, 26vn meaning “nations.” 
mpoeuny yeAlcato, found neither elsewhere in N. T. nor in the Lxx or 
Apocr., but in Philo, Opif. mund. 34 (9); Mutat. nom. 158 (29); Schol. 
Soph. Trach. 335 (cf. Th. s. v., and Sief. ad loc.), is probably to be taken 
here specifically in the sense “‘announced the gospel’’; this meaning 
accords with the usual N. T. usage of etayyéAtoy and its cognates, and 
with the fact that what Paul here represents as fore-announced, &rt, 
etc., is that which was to him the distinctive and central message of 
the edayyéAtov. 

The quotation follows the Lxx of Gen. 12%, but for xa&oat at qudct 
substitutes mévta tz 20vn of Gen. 18%, doubtless for the purpose of 
bringing in the word 26yn, which Paul desires because of its current 
use in the sense of Gentiles. For a similar reason tis ys found in 
both passages is omitted. No violence is, however, thereby done to 
the meaning of the passage, since what is true of all the families (or 
nations) of the earth is, of course, true of the Gentiles. But in follow- 
ing the Lxx with the passive évevAoyyPysovta: the apostle has prob- 
ably missed the meaning of the Hebrew, which is, “In thee shall all 
the families of the earth bless themselves,’’ 7. ¢., shall make thee the 
standard of blessing, saying, ‘May God bless us as he blessed Abra- 
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ham.” He doubtless takes év in its causal, basal sense, meaning “on 


the basis of what he is or has done,” and interprets it as having ref- 
erence to his faith. By virtue of his faith and the establishment in 
connection with it of the principle of justification by faith a blessing is 
conferred on all the Gentiles, since to them also faith is possible. Whether 
the apostle has specifically in mind here the fact that Abraham, when 
he believed and had his faith accounted as righteousness, was himself 
uncircumcised and, therefore, himself a “Gentile” (as in Rom. 41% 1) 
is doubtful. There is no reference to that aspect of the matter. 
Paul’s discovery in the language of Gen. 12! of the fact that God will 
justify the Gentiles on ground of faith, and that, therefore, this state- 
ment is a pre-evangelic announcement of the gospel (of justification 
by faith) is not, of course, based on a verbal exegesis of the sentence 
as it stands either in Heb. or Lxx. The language itself and alone 
will sustain neither his view nor that which we have above supposed 
the judaisers to have found in it. But the effort to discover a more 
definite meaning than the words themselves conveyed was on both 
sides legitimate. The passage meant to the original author more 
than its words simply as words expressed. The phrase év cof, in par- 
ticular, is a condensed and ambiguous expression which calls for closer 
definition. The judaiser doubtless found the basis of his view in a 
genealogical sense of év, reinforced by Gen. 17°. Paul may have 
based his interpretation in part on the context of Gen. 12%. In its ref- 
erence to Abraham’s response to the divine command to leave his 
father’s house and go out into another land (see Heb. 118 for evidence 
that this act of Abraham was in Paul’s day accounted one of faith and 
cf. v.? for evidence that Paul had that phase of it in mind here) he may 
have found ground for interpreting év sof as meaning, “in thee, be- 
cause by this exercise of faith in God thou hast given occasion to the 
establishment and announcement of the principle that God’s approval 
and blessing are upon those that believe.”” If this principle is estab- 
lished in Abraham’s case it follows not only that the blessing that the 
Gentiles are to receive is divine acceptance, but that such acceptance 
is on ground of faith. Secondly, he may have found in the fact that 
the blessing was extended to all the nations evidence of the fact that 
it was not to be bestowed on the basis of the law, since the Gentiles 
were not under the law. Yet this reasoning would be precarious, since 
it was easy to reply that Gen. 17 made it clear that the nations could 
partake in the Abrahamic blessing only in case they joined the seed 
of Abraham by circumcision. Thirdly, he may have reasoned that 
the oracle ought to be interpreted in view of the fact, to him well 
established by his own observation, that God was accepting Gentiles 
on the basis of faith without works of law in general or circumcision in 
particular. This consideration doubtless had great weight with him, 
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and was probably the decisive one. It must be remembered, of course, 
that he is not so much proving by original argument that his doctrine 
is sustained by scripture as refuting the argument of his opponents 
that the scripture sustains their view. 


9, Bote of éx mictews evAoyobvTa. adv TH Tate ABpady, 
- “So that the men of faith are blessed with the faithful (believ- 
ing) Abraham.” A definite statement of what Paul wishes to 
prove by his previous argument. The emphasis is on of &« 
mioTews as against of mepuTeTunpevot, or ot && Epywv vdpou, of 
whom the judaisers affirmed that they only could inherit the 
blessings of the promise made to Abraham. That he here says 
“blessed with . . . Abraham” instead of “justified” is doubt- 
less due to the fact that he is still using the language of his 
opponents. Note the similarity of this verse to v.7 and com- 
pare notes on that v. “Blessed with Abraham” is clearly 
equivalent to “sons of Abraham.” By the addition of the 
word moT@ (cf. Jub. 178 19%) the apostle reminds his read- 
ers that the important thing about Abraham is the fact of 
his faith. No undue stress must be laid on the use of ovv 
instead of the év of the quotation. It may have been his oppo-- 
nents’ form of expression; but it was, in any case, congenial 
to his own thought. It is his constant contention that they 
who inherit the blessing promised to Abraham must do so on 
the same basis on which he was blessed, viz., faith, and in that 
sense ‘‘with” him. A reference to the fact that all who should 
afterwards exercise faith were in the blessing of Abraham pro- 
leptically blessed, evAoyovvrar being in that case a historical 
present, is less probable because evAoy. seems obviously to refer 
to the same fact as évevAoy. of the quotation, and because to 
express this thought unambiguously would have required an 
aorist. 


The adjective mtor@ is manifestly to be taken in its active sense, as 
is required by éxtotevcey of v.*. See Th.s.v.2 and esp. Eph. 11. The 
English word “believing” would more exactly express its meaning, 
but would obscure the relation between this word and éx xflotews. 
The translation, “Those that believe are blessed with believing Abra- 
ham,” is in some respects better but does not do full justice to ot éx 
mistews. See note on v.’, 
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3. Counter-argumeni that those whose standing is fixed 
by works of law are by the logic of the legalists under 
a curse, the curse of the law; yet that their logic is 
perverse, for O. T. teaches that men are justified by 
faith, and from the curse of the law Christ redeemed 
us when he died on the cross (31°-¥). 


The apostle now carries his attack directly into the camp 
of the enemy, contending on the basis of passages frorn Deut. 
and Lev. that those who claim on the basis of scripture that 
justification is by law must on the same basis admit that the 
actual sentence of law is one of condemnation; but maintaining 
that their contention is unjustified, since the scripture itself 
affirms that the righteous man shall live by faith, and declar- 
ing that Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, in order 
that on the Gentiles might come the blessing of Abraham (not 
‘by law but by faith). 

10For as many as are of works of law are under a curse. For it 
is written, “Cursed is every one that continueth not in all the things 
that are written in the book of the law to do them.” “And that no 
man is justified in law before God, is evident, because, “The 
righteous man shall live by faith”; "and the law is not of faith; but, 
“He that doeth them shall live in them.” Christ delivered us 
from the curse of the law, becoming a curse for us, because it is 
written, “Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree”; “that upon 
the Gentiles might come the blessing of Abraham in Jesus Christ; 
that we might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith. 

10. “Oca: yap é& épywy vouov cicly bro KaTdpay eicly, 
“For as many as are of works of law are under a curse.” By 
this sentence the apostle introduces a new weapon for the refu- 
tation of his opponents, an argument e conirario by which he 
seeks to prove that instead of men being blessed by coming 
under law they must, according to their own premises, come 
under a curse. There might have been prefixed to it the words 
of 421: “Tell me, ye that desire to be under law, do ye not hear 
the law?” The word vépov is, as always in the phrase épya 
vojov, used in its legalistic sense (see on 21°), and dom &€& 
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pywv vdwou are not of mrowntal vdwov, of whom Paul says in 
Rom. 2% that they will be justified, but men whose standing 
and character proceed from (€«) works of legalistic obedience 
to statutes. 070 xaTdpayv is a qualitative phrase, equivalent to 
[émri]eatdpatos.. While this sentence undoubtedly represents 
the apostle’s real conviction, in the sense that a man who has 
only works of law and not faith to commend him to God will 
actually fail of the divine approval (cf. 21), yet it is most im- 
portant for the purposes of its interpretation to notice that 
this is not what it is intended to affirm, but rather that the 
principle of legalism (which he contends is not the basis of 
God’s actual judgment of men) leads logically to universal con- 
demnation, by bringing all under the condemnation of the law. 
This appears clearly from the fact that the sentence by which 
he supports the assertion (see below) is one which does not 
express the apostle’s own conviction as to the basis of God’s 
judgment of men, but the verdict of the law. The curse of 
which the verse speaks is not the curse of God, but as Paul 
expressly calls it in v.%5, the curse of the law. 

yéypamrat yap Stu “’Emicatapatos mas os otk éppever 
Taow Tos yeypaupevas ev TO Bi8riw Tod vouou TOD TroLAcaL 
avta.” “For it is written, Cursed is every one that continueth 
not in all the things that are written in the book of the law to 
do them.” ‘The quotation is from Deut. 2776, with variations 
that do not materially affect the sense, viz., the omission of 
avOpwr7ros after 7s, and of év (which, however, many Western 
and Syrian authorities insert) before 7@ov and the substitution 
of yeypappmevos ev T@ BiBAiw Tod vowou for Adyous TOD vopow 
TovTov, and of avd for avrovs, The unexpressed premise -of 
the argument, necessary to make this passage prove the pre- 
ceding proposition, is that no one does, in fact, continue in all 
the things that are written in the book of the law to do them. 
This is not quite identical with the expressed proposition of 
Rom. 3°, this being a legalistic, that an ethical, affirmation; 
but the failure which the apostle here assumes may neverthe- 
less be precisely in the moral requirements of the law, a 

It is of capital importance for the understanding of the apos- 
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tle’s argument to observe that the sentence which he here 
quotes does not at all express his own conception of the basis 
of God’s judgment, but a verdict of law. This sentence, though 
stated negatively, implies the corresponding affirmative, viz., 
that he who faithfully performs all the things written in the 
book of the law lives thereby, and this is actually so stated as 
the principle of law in v.!: “He that doeth them shall live 
in them.” That this is the principle of God’s action towards 
men, Paul expressly denies both directly and indirectly: directly 
in the immediately following v., as also before in 2!¢; indirectly 
in that he declares in vv. ®-18 that the principle of faith estab- 
lished under Abraham was not displaced by the subsequent 
incoming of law, law having for its function not to justify 
men, but to increase transgression. . It is necessary, therefore, 
throughout the passage, to distinguish between the verdicts of 
law and the judgments of God, and to recognise that the former 
are, for Paul, not judgments which reflect God’s attitude now or 
at any time or under any circumstances, but those which the 
legalist must, to his own undoing, recognise as those of the law 
interpreted as he interprets it, and which on the basis of his 
legalism he must impute to God. Those that are of works of 
law are under the curse of the law, which falls on all who do 
not fully satisfy its requirements. This being so, Paul argues, 
the assumption of the legalist that the law is the basis of the 
divine judgment involves the conclusion that all men are ac- 
cursed, and must be false. On the harmony of this position 
with the apostle’s belief that the law is of God, see in detached 
note on Néyos, pp. 451 ff., and comment on v. ” below. 

11, d7z Oé ev vou ovdels Sixaodrar mapa To Oew SHArop, 
“And that no one is justified in law before God is evident.” 
dé introduces an additional argument for the position main- 
tained in v.!°, véu@ is manifestly in the legalistic sense; on the 
force of é€v,see on 217, mapa T@ Ge@ is a most significant element 
of the sentence. By it the apostle makes clear that as over 
against the verdict of law set forth in the preceding sentence 
he is now speaking of the actual attitude of God. Cf. notes” 
on v.?°, 
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That the clause preceding 5Aov is the subject of the propo- 
sition 69Adv éot, and the following clause the proof of it, 
rather than the reverse, which is grammatically possible, is 
proved by the fact that the following clause is a quotation from 
QO. T., and, therefore, valuable for proof of the apostle’s as- 
sertion while not itself requiring to be proved. 

Ste “O Sixacos éx wictews Sjoetat,” “because, The righteous 
man shall live by faith.” On the use of Sti, see on 67%... 
d7A0v above. In the quotation from Hab. 2‘ the apostle finds 
an affirmation of his own doctrine of justification by faith. 
The particular sense which the words bore for Paul and which 
he intended them to convey to his readers is undoubtedly to 
be determined rather by Pauline usage in general, and by the 
part which the sentence plays in the apostle’s argument, than 
by the meaning which the original Heb. had for the prophet. 
By these considerations 6 Sikavos is shown to be a forensic 
rather ‘than an ethical term, the man approved of God, rather 
than the morally righteous; wioctews bears its usual active 
sense, required by the context, “faith.” {oeraz, “shall live,” 
refers either to the obtaining of eternal life (cf. Rom, 8® 2% 1 38) 
as the highest good and goal to which justification looks, or, by 
metonymy, to justification itself. It is justification, in any 
case, that is chiefly in mind. Cf. the other instances of quota- 
tion from O. T., in which the word occurs (v.= Rom. 1 ro), 
The terms Sieacos and Srjoerae thus combine to express the 
idea of divine approval, and the sentence in effect means, “It 
is by faith that he who is approved of God is approved (and 
saved).” Cf. Rom. 1!7, where the same passage is quoted and 
the context requires the same meaning. On the relation of 
this meaning to the original sense of Hab. 2‘, see below. 


For defence of the view that Sjcetar refers to “life,” but, as always 
when Paul speaks of life, to physical life, see Kabisch, Eschatologie des 
Paulus, pp. 52 ff. 

The Hebrew of Hab. 2¢ reads: "yy 1NyONZ Ps). The Lxx read: 8 
38 Sixatog ex xisteds wou Ejserar. AN signifies “faithfulness,” “stead- 
fastness,” “integrity.” The prophet confronted by the apparent 
triumph of the wicked Babylonian nation over Israel affirms his con- 
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viction that in the end righteous Israel will for her steadfastness 
prosper. The use of the passage with the active sense of x(ottc in- 
volves no radical perversion of its meaning, since faith in this sense 
might easily be conceived to be an ingredient or basis of faithfulness. 
Yet there is no definite evidence that Paul arrived at the active 
meaning by such an inferential process. It is, perhaps, quite as 
likely that he took the passage at what was for him the face value of 
the Lxx translation. 


12. 0 dé vépos od éotw ex tictews, “and the law is not 
of faith.” That is, the principles of legalism and of faith are 
mutually exclusive as bases of justification. It would have 
been formally more exact to have used © vouos and % miotis or 
€£ épywv vouou and é€« wiotews. But with essential clearness 
the apostle employs in the predicate the prepositional phrase 
that was the watchword of the one doctrine, though for the 
other he had used in the subject a nominative in preference 
to the grammatically harsh prepositional expression. By this 
assertion the apostle excludes the thought of compromise be- 
tween the two principles. Faith is one thing, legalism another, 
and as bases of justification they can not be combined. No 
doubt there were those who sought to combine them, admitting 
that justification was by faith, but claiming that obedience to 
law was nevertheless requisite to salvation; as a modern Chris- 
tian will affirm that religion is wholly a spiritual matter, yet 
feel that he is surer of salvation if he has been baptised. 

arn “O romoas aita Snoerar év avrois.” “but, He that 
doeth them shall live in them.” The @Ad marks the antithesis 
between this statement of O. T. (Lev. 18°), which the apostle 
takes as a statement of the principle of legalism, and the possi- 
bility just denied that this principle and that of faith might 
somehow be reconciled or reduced to one. One must mentally 
supply after GA)’ “the law says.” Thus to the principle of 
legalism stated in its negative form in v.!° and set over against 
the quotation from Habakkuk with its affirmaticn of the prin- 
ciple of faith, the apostle adds an assertion of the principle of 
legalism in its positive form, also taken like that in v.!° from 
O. T. On the point of view from which the apostle thus quotes 
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O. T. for both doctrines, see on v.%, and more fully in tine print 
below. 

13. Xpiords suds eEnydpacev éx THS KaTdpas TOU vepou 
“Christ delivered us from the curse of the law.” “The curse 
of the law” here spoken of can consistently with the context 
be none other than that which is spoken of in v.!°, viz., the 
curse which the legalistic passages of O. T. pronounce on those 
who do not perfectly obey its statutes. As pointed out above 
on v.°, this is not the judgment of God. To miss this fact is 
wholly to misunderstand Paul. But if the curse is not an 
expression of God’s attitude towards men, neither is the deliver- 
ance from it a judicial act in the sense of release from penalty, 
but a release from a false conception of God’s attitude, viz., 
from the belief that God actually deals with men on a legalistic 
basis. The work here ascribed to Christ is, therefore, of the 
same nature as that spoken of in Rom. 3”'*-, and there said to 
be accomplished by Christ in his death, viz., a revelation of the 
way of achieving acceptance with God, a demonstration of 
the divine character and attitude towards men. 


The verb éayopétw, found in late writers only from the Lxx 
(Dan. 2? only) down, is used in two senses: (1) ‘‘to buy up,” or, figurative- 
ly, “tosecure” (by adroitness): Diod. Sic. 36. 22; and (2) “‘ to redeem, to 
deliver at cost of some sort to the deliverer.’’ The middle occurs once 
in Eph. and once in Col. in the former sense in the phrase é&ayopdCeabat 
tov xatedy. The active occurs in the same sense in Dan. 2%. The 
active is found in the second sense in Gal. 4°, tv todc dd vénou 
éEayookon. The meaning here is evidently the same as in 45, “ to de- 
liver, to secure release for one,” probably with the implication conveyed 
in the etymological sense of the word (the simple verb &yoeétm means 
“to buy,” and is frequently used in this sense in the Lxx) that such de- 
liverance involves cost of some kind (effort, suffering, or loss) to him 
who effects it. The question to whom the price is paid is irrelevant, 
unless demanded by the context, intruding into later usage of the word 
an idea left behind in its earlier development. 

It requires no argument to show that in the phrase éx tH> xatkeacs 
tod vouou the apostle has in mind some phase, aspect, or conception 
of the law of God, not civil law or law in an inclusive sense of the 
word. It has been maintained above that he refers to law legalisti- 
cally understood, and to deliverance from the curse which God is 
falsely supposed to pronounce upon men on the basis of such a law. 
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In support of this interpretation and against the view, that the law here 
spoken of is law in any other sense of the word (see detached note on 
Néyoc, esp. V 2a, b, c,d), or that the deliverance is the forgiveness of 
the individual, are the following considerations. 

(a) Throughout this passage Paul is speaking of law legalistically 
understood, law as a body of statutes for failure to obey any of which 
men are under a curse. This is especially clear in vv.10-1? (q.v.). In 
the phrase xatkex tod véuou itself there is, indeed, no insuperable 
obstacle to taking véuo¢ in the abstract-historical sense (cf. Rom. 213, 
and detached note on Néwos V 2b), and understanding by it the con- 
demnation which God actually pronounces upon those who not simply 
fall short of perfect obedience to the statutes of the law, but hold down 
the truth in iniquity (Rom. 1'8), who disobey the truth and obey 
iniquity (28), who though they may be hearers of the law are not doers 
of it (2%). xatkea would in that case represent substantially the idea 
expressed by éey in Rom. 118 28, to which it is practically equivalent. 
Nor is an abrupt change to law in another sense in itself impossible. 
It might easily occur if the change of sense were made evident, as it is 
in Rom. 3?! and in various other passages, or if the argument were 
such and the two meanings so related that the logic of the passage 
would be but little affected, whether the meaning be retained or 
changed, as in Rom. 2” 13, But in the present passage these condi- 
tions do not exist. The continuity and validity of the argument 
depend on the word in the present verse meaning the same as in the 
preceding verses. Indeed, there is no place in the whole chapter for 
a change in the meaning or reference of the word véuoc. Yet, it must 
also be recognised that the law of which the apostle speaks is not legal- 
ism in the abstract, but a concrete historical reality. It came four 
hundred and thirty years after Moses (v.1”); its fundamental principle 
is expressed in a definite passage of O. T. (v.1°). 

(b) The tense of the verb é&nyéeacey is itself an argument for tak- 
ing the deliverance referred to not as an often repeated individual 
experience but as an epochal event. But there are other more decisive 
considerations. Thus (i) it is achieved by Christ on the cross; (ii) its 
primary effect is in relation to the Jews; for the use of the article with 
yéuou in v. 8, excluding a qualitative use of the noun, and the antithesis 
of quads in v.* to t& 20yy in v. “4, necessitate referring the former pri- 
marily to the Jews; and (iii) the purpose of the redemptive act is to 
achieve a certain result affecting the Gentiles as a class. These facts 
combine to indicate that the apostle is speaking not, e. g., of the for- 
giveness of the individual, his release from the penalty of his sins, but 
of a result once for all achieved in the death of Christ on the cross. 
It is, therefore, of the nature of the dxoAdtpwats of Rom. 3% rather 
than of the Adtpwots of x Pet. 118. 
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But the fact that the deliverance is an epochal event confirms our judg- 
ment that it is law in a legalistic sense that is here referred to. Con- 
demnation for failure to fulfil law in the ethical sense is not abol- 
ished by the death of Christ. Cf. chap. 5%f- Rom. 2!16 81-4. Nor 
can the reference be to the law as a historic régime, the Mosaic system 
as such. For though Rom. 10! might be interpreted as meaning that 
Christ is the end of the law in this sense, and though the apostle un- 
doubtedly held that those who believe in Christ are not under obliga- 
tion to keep the statutes of the Law of Moses as such, yet (i) release 
from obligation to obey statutes is not naturally spoken of as release 
from the curse of the law, and (ii) the idea of the abolition of statutes 
is foreign to this context. It remains, therefore, to take the term in 
its legalistic sense, yet as referring to an actual historically existent 
system. 

Yet the release from the curse of the law can not be the abolition of 
legalism in the sense that the divine government before Christ having 
been on a legalistic basis is henceforth of a different character. Against 
any interpretation that makes the curse of the law a divine condem- 
nation of men on grounds of legalism, in force from Moses to Christ, 
it is a decisive objection that the apostle both elsewhere and in this 
very chapter insists that God had never so dealt with men, but that 
the principle of faith established before law was not set aside by it 
(see esp. v.17). , 

Neither can we suppose that Paul, though admitting that legalism 
had historic existence in the O. T. period and concrete expression in 
O. T., denied to it all value and authority, as if, e. g., it were a work of 
the devil. For he elsewhere declares that the law is holy and righteous 
and good (Rom. 7!) and in this chap. (vv.1*f-) implies that it had its 
legitimate divinely appointed function. Exalting the older principle 
of faith above the later law, the apostle yet sees value and legitimacy 
in both. 

The only explanation that meets these conditions is that in the his- 
toric legalism of O. T. Paul saw a real but not an adequate disclosure 
of the divine thought and will, one which when taken by itself and 
assumed to be complete gave a false notion of God’s attitude towards 
men. 

The curse of the law is the verdict of a reality, of the law isolated 
from the rest of the O. T. revelation. But so isolated it expressed, 
according to Paul, not the truth but a fraction of it; for the law, he held, 
was never given full possession of the field, never set aside the pre- 
viously revealed principle of faith (3!”). Its function was never that 
of determining the standing of men with God. The curse of the law 
was, therefore, an actual curse in the sense that it expressed the ver- 
dict of legalism, but not in the sense that he on whom it fell was ac- 
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cursed of God. It was a disclosure of the status of a man on a basis 
of merit estimated by actual achievement, not of God’s attitude towards 
him. The latter, Paul maintained, was determined by other than 
legalistic considerations, by his faith (v.*), by his aspiration, his striv- 
ing, the fundamental character of his life and conduct (Rom. 2¢). 

But if this is the meaning of the phrase, “‘the curse of the law,” and 
if deliverance from it was an epochal event accomplished by the death 
of Christ on the cross, it must have been achieved through the reve- 
latory value of the event, by that which God through that event 
revealed; and this either in the sense that God thereby announced the 
end of that system of legalism which in the time of Moses came in to 
achieve a temporary purpose, or in that he thereby revealed his own 
attitude towards men, and so gave evidence that legalism never was 
the basis of his judgment of men. It is the first of these thoughts that 
Paul has apparently expressed in Rom. ro‘, and it is not impossible 
here. Yet it is more consonant both with the fact that Paul speaks 
of deliverance from the curse of the law rather than from the law, and 
with what follows (see below on yevéyuevos . . . xat&ea, etc.) to sup- 
pose that, as in Rom. 3% 2° 58, he is speaking of a disclosure of the un- 
changed and unchangeable attitude of God. 

If, indeed, and in so far as the law is thought of as brought to an 
end, it is probably in the sense that this results from the revelation 
of God’s character rather than by anything like a decree in terms abolish- 
ingit. This is also not improbably the thought that underlies Rom. 104. 


yevouevos vmép nuav KaTtdpa, ‘becoming a curse for us.” 
katdpa, literally “a curse,” “an execration,” “an expression or’ 
sentence of reprobation” (as in the preceding clause and v.!%), 
is evidently here used by metonymy, since a person can not 
become a curse in a literal sense. Such metonymy is common 
in Paul. Cf. the use of meputoyy for the circumcised, and 
axpoBvaria for Gentiles in 27: °and Rom. 3%°. Cf. also 1 Cor. 1°, 
“who became wisdom to us from God, and righteousness and 
sanctification and redemption”’; but esp. 2 Cor. 5*4: “Him who 
knew no sin he made to be sin on our behalf (v7rép nov), that 
we might become righteousness of God in him.” As there 
dpaptia stands in a sense for duapTwAos and Sicasoovvn for 
dixatos, so doubtless here xatdpa stands for [émi]catdpatos 
as the émixatdparos in the following quotation also suggests. 
More important is the fact, which the close connection with the 
phrase é« rhs Katdpas tod vdpuov indicates, that Kardpa here 
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refers to a curse of the law, which, as we have seen above, is not 
to be understood as a curse of God. ‘yevduevos is probably a 
participle of means, the whole phrase expressing the method 
by which Christ redeemed us from the curse. wep jar 
means “on our behalf.” It can not be pressed to mean “in our 
place” (avri). See further on 13, d7rép Tay apwapTiav nuar. 
Precisely in what sense and how Christ came under the curse 
of the law, and how this availed to deliver us from that curse, 
must appear from a consideration of the quotation by which 
Paul supports his affirmation. 


The following are conceivable meanings of the phrase yevéuevoc 
. xat&ea, taken by itself: (1) Christ became a curse in that he was 
the object of divine reprobation, personally an object of divine dis- 
approval. (2) He became the actual object of divine reprobation 
vicariously, enduring the penalty of others’ sins. (3) He experienced 
in himself God’s wrath against sinners, not as himself the object of 
divine wrath, but vicariously and by reason of his relation to men. 
(4) He was the object of human execration—cursed by men. In this 
case yevéyevos would be a participle not of means, but of accompany- 
ing circumstance, the phrase suggesting the cost at which Jesus re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law. How he did so would be left 
entirely unsaid. (5) He fell under the curse of the law, not of God or 
of men. The first of these five interpretations is easily excluded by its 
utter contrariety to Paul’s thought about God’s attitude towards Christ 
and the righteousness of his judgments. The second, though often 
affirmed, is not sustained by any unambiguous language of the apostle. 
The third is probably quite consistent with the apostle’s thought. As 
in 2 Cor. 52 he says that “him who knew no sin he made to be sin 
for us, that we might become righteousness of God in him,” not mean- 
ing that Christ actually became sinful, but that by reason of his rela- 
tion to men he experienced in himself the consequences of sin, so by 
this language he might mean that Jesus by reason of his sympathetic 
relation with men experienced in himself the curse of God upon men for 
their sin. But there is no expression of this thought in the context, 
and it is, on the whole, inharmonious with the meaning of the word 
xatéea throughout the passage. The fourth is equally possible in 
itself, but, like all the preceding, is open to the objection that it does 
not, as the context suggests, make the curse that of the law. The 
fifth, though without support in any other passage of the apostle’s 
writings, is most consonant with the context, if not actually required 
by it. 
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re yeypamrrat, ‘Karixatdpatos mas o xpeudevos ert Eddov,” 
“because it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree.” The quotation, from Deut. 21%, is introduced to sup- 
port the statement that Christ became a curse, not that he 
thereby “delivered us from the curse of the law,” or that it 
was “for us.” The original passage refers to the body of a 
criminal which, after the man had been put to death, was 
hanged upon a tree. In such a case it is said, ‘Thou shalt 
surely bury him the same day; for he that is hanged is the 
curse of God, that thou defile not thy land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee for an inheritance.’’ Between this passage 
and the fact of which the apostle is speaking there seems to 
be only a superficial connection. On the question whether the 
apostle found a more real connection, see below. 


Deut. 21%, which in the Lxx reads $tt xexatyoapévos nd O00 ras 
xpeudwevos ént EbA0u, may be supposed to furnish support to Paul’s 
previous statement that Christ became a curse for us in several ways: 
(rt) yevéuevos xat&éeax being understood to have any of the first three 
meanings suggested above, the O. T. passage may be quoted purely 
for its verbal resemblance to the assertion which the apostle has made; 
there is manifestly nothing in its real meaning to support the assertion 
that Christ, who died not for his own sins but as an innocent man, 
came in any sense under the curse of God. Its use for this purpose 
would be verbalism pure and simple. (2) If yevéuevos xatkex be 
supposed to refer to the reprobation of men, the passage may be used 
to explain that reprobation, men naturally looking upon one who died 
the death of a criminal as actually such and under the curse of God. 
(3) If xatke« refers to the curse of the law, then the quotation may be 
understood to define precisely how and in what sense he became a 
curse of the law. Inasmuch as the law affirms that whoever is hanged 
on a tree is accursed, and Jesus died on the cross, he falls under this 
verdict and the curse of the law. But inasmuch as this verdict is 
manifestly false and monstrous, in it the law does not so much con- 
demn Christ as itself, and thereby, since false in one it may be so in 
all, it emancipates us from the fear of its curse. Or, (4), with somewhat 
less of literalism xatéea may be supposed to refer to the curse of the 
law, the O. T. quotation, however, being cited not solely with refer- 
ence to the fact of hanging on the tree, but to all that the crucifixion 
represents. Law and he who takes his stand on law, must say that 
Christ, having died on the cross, is a sinner—7. ¢., that under law no 
one could come to such a death who was not himself guilty of sin—as 
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vividly the law says in the words of the quotation. But in that verdict 
of legalism it condemns itself, and in the fact that Christ the righteous 
died the death of the cross it is evident that the government of God is 
not one of legalism, but of love and of vicarious suffering, the righteous. 
for the wicked. 

Of these various interpretations the last two alone comport with the 
fact that it is the curse of the law of which Paul is speaking throughout 
the passage, and the last is preferable because more consonant with 
the fact that for Paul generally the cross signifies not the outward fact 
that Jesus died by crucifixion or on a tree, but all that the fact stood 
for as a revelation of God and the principles of his dealings with men. 
See 1 Cor. 117 18 23, So understood, the quotation serves the same 
purpose as those in vv.! 12, viz., to show the impossible position in 
which the logic of legalism lands its advocates. The argument is 
akin, also, to that of 2?!, in that it uses the fact of the death of Christ to 
refute the legalist, Paul there saying that legalism makes that death 
needless, here that it proves Christ accursed. The omission of ixb 606 
is probably due, as Ltft. suggests, to a shrinking of the apostle from 
the suggestion that Christ was the object of God’s reprobation. 

If both the latter interpretations be rejected because it seems impos- 
sible that under these words there lies so much thought not directly 
expressed (though this objection will hold against any interpretation 
that seeks to ascertain the real thought of the apostle) our choice of a 
substitute would probably be among the following combinations of 
views already separately objected to: (1) The curse of the law may be 
supposed to be a real curse, the death on the cross a penal expiation of 
it, and the O. T. passage a proof of its penal character. The serious 
objection to this interpretation is not that the O. T. passage is related 
to the fact which it is supposed to sustain in a purely verbal and 
external way, for in view of 31* 2° and 4% (on which, however, see the 
possibility that these are early scribal glosses) it can not be assumed 
that Paul was incapable of such a use of scripture, but that in making 
the curse of the law a real curse (of God) this interpretation makes the 
apostle directly contradict the very proposition which he is maintain- 
ing in this chapter, viz., that men are not judged by God on a basis of 
legalism. Or (2) we may suppose that the phrase “‘the curse of the 
law” bears the meaning required by the context, but that after the 
first clause of v.%* the apostle abandons thought for words, and seeks 
to substantiate his assertion that Christ redeemed us from the curse 
of the law by affirming that Christ took upon him the curse of our 
sin, and that he sustains this statement by an O. T. passage which 
supports it in sound but not in sense. As in the preceding case, the 
real difficulty of the interpretation lies in the method of reasoning 
which it imputes to Paul. Having in Xototé¢ . . . vowou affirmed 
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our release from the curse of the law, according to this interpretation 
he substantiates this statement by affirming that Christ became a 
curse in a quite different sense of the words, and one really remote 
from the context. That the scripture that he quotes supports this 
statement only in appearance is a secondary matter. It remains to 
consider as a final possibility (3) the view that the apostle follows 
up his affirmation that Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
not with proof or explanation, but with a statement intended to sug- 
gest the cost at which he achieved the deliverance of men from the 
curse of the law, yevéuevoc . . . xatkea, referring to the reprobation 
of Christ by men. Cf. Heb. 127; see (4) on p.172. The O. T. 
passage then explains why the death on the cross led men to look on 
him with reprobation as one accursed. To this interpretation the 
only serious objection is that the transition from the idea “cursed by 
the law” to “cursed by men” is expressed only negatively, and it 
would seem inadequately, by the absence of any limiting phrase after 
xat&éea; the omission of the 5d Qc0d of the Lxx naturally implies the 
carrying forward of a reference to the law. In order of probability 
this view stands next after the fourth in the preceding list. 

The choice between interpretations must be made, not on the ground 
that one does and the other does not supply unexpressed elements of 
thought, or that one does and the other does not take O. T. scripture 
in its historic sense, but on the answer to the question whether it is more 
consistent with the apostle’s usual methods of thinking to argue illogi- 
cally, dealing in words rather than thoughts, or to express reasonably 
consistent thought in brief and obscure language. 


14, iva cis ta €Ovn 9 edrOYia TOD ’ABpadw yevntaL év 
*Inood Xpior@, “that upon the Gentiles might come the bless- 
ing of Abraham in Jesus Christ.”” In this clause and the fol- 
lowing one the apostle states the purpose not of any of the sub- 
ordinate elements of v.", but of the whole fact, especially the 
principal element, éénydpacev . . . Tob vouov, By 1) evrAoyla 
tov A Spada must be understood, in the light of vv.* °, the bless- 
ing of justification by faith, which, according to Paul’s inter- 
pretation of Gen. 123 (cf. Gen. 284), was promised beforehand 
to the Gentiles, and which they shared with him. This blessing 
came to the Gentiles in Jesus Christ in that it was through him 
that the purpose of God to accept men by faith was revealed, 
and that through faith in him they enter into actual participa- 
tion in the blessing. 
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ets is probably to be taken as marking its object as the destination 
of a movement. Cf. 1 Thes. 1%. In & “Inood Xoerer@ the preposition 
is doubtless used in its basal sense; of on 2*". 

‘Ey “Igood Xororp is the reading of NB Syr. (psh.) Aeth., -most 
authorities reading gy X. "I. The facts stated in the textual note an 
2%* with reference to the tendency of the mss., together with the high 
authority of NB, leave no room for doubt that é& Xow “Igeed is 8 
corruption due to assimilation of the text to the usual form. G* the 
other instances of NB and secondary authorities against the other 
uncials in St 88 gts 38 5 G22, 


iva Thy GrayyeXiay Tod wrevuatos A\adSwyer &ad THs wierens. 
“that we might receive the promise of the Spirit through 
faith.” Tr érayyeAiay Tod wrevuaros is a metonymic phrase 
meaning the promised Spirit. Cf. Lk. 24 Acts 1‘ 26* Heb. 
o* and especially Acts 28. See also the similar cases of Ars 
meaning “that which is hoped for,” chap. 55 Col. 15. This sec- 
ond iva-clause is probably to be taken, not as dependent on 
the first, but as co-ordinate with it, and the implied subject 
jets as referring to Christians as such, rather than to be 
lieving Jews, as is probably the case in v.8; for it.is difficult 
to see how the reception of the Spirit by the Jews could be 
conditioned upon the Gentiles obtaining the blessing of Abra- 
ham; and if the two clzuses referred to Gentiles and Jews re- 
spectively this antithesis would probably have been indicated 
by an expressed *)ueis in the second clause. Obviously the 
latter can not refer to the Gentiles only. Christ's redemption 
of us from the curse of the law had then as co-ordinate ends 
the opening of the door of faith and justification through faith 
apart from works of law, to the Gentile, and the bestowment 
of the promised Spirit on those that have faith. The adapta- 
tion of means to end as respects this second clause seems ob- 
viously to lie in the fact that the redemption of men from the 
curse of the law by their enlightenment as to God’s true at- 
titude to them carries with it the revelation of faith as the 
means by which men become acceptable to God, and that 
through such faith they receive the Spirit. Cf. v2; also vw2** 
and 4*. These final clauses, therefore, with their double state 
ment of the purpose of Christ’s redemptive work, confirm the 
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conclusion already reached that the redemption from the curse 
of the law was an epochal event, having its significance and its 
redemptive power in the revelation which it conveys of the true 
attitude of God towards men. 


Whether in speaking of the promise of the Spirit the apostle has in 
mind the prophecy of Joel. 2% Ezek. 362’, or, being acquainted with 
the tradition underlying Acts 15, refers to a promise of Jesus can not 
be stated with certainty. It is possible that the second final clause 
is to be taken as, to this extent, epexegetic of the first that the Holy 
Spirit is a definition of the blessing of Abraham. In that case the 
apostle refers to the promise to Abraham and has learned to interpret 
this as having reference to the gift of the Spirit. This possibility is 
in a measure favoured by the use of éxayyeAla in vv. *% 17 of the promise 
to Abraham. 


4. Argument from the irrevocableness of a covenant and 
the priority of the covenant made with Abraham to 
. the law, to the effect that the covenant is still in force 


(315-18). 


Drawing his argument from the common knowledge of men 
that contracts once agreed to can not be modified (except by 
mutual consent), the apostle applies this thought to the cov- 
enant with Abraham, contending that the law coming cen- 
turies afterwards can not modify it. 

Brethren, I speak from the point of view of men. Though it 
be man’s, yet a covenant once established no one annuls or adds 
to. (%Now to Abraham were the promises spoken, “and to his 
seed.” He saith not,“ And to the seeds,” as of many, but as of 
one, “And to thy seed,” which is Christ.) "Now this I mean: 
A covenant previously established by God, the law, which came four 
hundred and thirty years afterwards, does not annul so as to make 
inoperative the promise. ‘8For if the inheritance is of law, tt is 
no longer of promise; but to Abraham God granted it by promise. 

15. “AderAdol, cata avOpwrov Aéyw. “Brethren, I speak from 
the point of view of men.’’ On the use of adeAdo/, see on 1?. 
Its use here is probably due to the apostle’s feeling that he is 
now addressing the Galatians more directly than in the preced- 
ing paragraph, in which he was really speaking to the judaisers 
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whose argument he was refuting, and to his desire to secure 
their friendly attention. On «ata dv@pwrrov, see on 14. The 
regular meaning of the phrase after a verb is, ‘as men do,” the 
specific point of resemblance being indicated in the context. 
Here this general meaning naturally becomes, “I speak as men 
do about their affairs” (cf. 1 Cor. 98), 7. e., “I draw an illustra- 
tion from common human practice.” A reference to human 
authority such as is suggested in 1 Cor. g? is improbable here, 
both because there is no suggestion of it in the context and 
because the depreciation of the value of the argument which 
such a reference would imply is uncalled for and without value 
for the apostle’s purpose. 

Guws avOporov Kexupwuernv Siabnnnv ovdels aberet 7} 
émidiatdocetat, “Though it be man’s, yet a covenant once 
established no one annuls or adds to.” Of the force of Suws 
two views are possible: (1) It may mark an antithesis between 
kata avOpwrov Xéyw and what follows. In this case, since 
avOpwrrov, etc., is not directly adversative to KaTa .. . Aéyu, 
the second member of the antithesis must be supposed to be 
suggested by, rather than expressed in, the words that follow; 
most probably by the whole argument of vv. 1”, The 
thought will then be, “Though I speak from the point of view 
of men’s affairs, yet what may be so said is not without force: 
a man’s ratified covenant,’ etc. (So substantially Riick. 
Olsh., cited by Wies.) (2) The antithesis may be between 
avOp@Trov and what follows. This involves a trajection by 
which éuws stands not in its natural place before the second 
member of the antithesis, but before the first. Cf. 1 Cor. 147: 
Guws Ta abvya govay Siddrvra . . . édv Svactodgy ois 
POdyyous py SD... where Suws indicates an antithesis be- 
tween apuya and dwyv diddvra, or more probably between 
puny diddvra and éav Siactodny . . . wt 8. With this pas- 
sage have been compared also Plat. Phaed. 91C (oPetrac uy) 
1 Wx Spws kat Oedtepov kal Kdddov dv Tod GdpaTos Tpo- 
amrohdvntat év dpyovias ede ovoa), Thuc. 7.773, and Xen. 
Cyr. 5. 16 (viv & ad ottws éyouev ws ody pev aol Suws Kab év 
TH Todewia dvtes Oappodpev), Cf. WM. p. 693, Kihner-Gerth, 
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II 2, p. 8s. In this case the contrast is between the S:abjxn 
as man-made and its irrevocability after its ratification. The 
first view has the advantage of grammatical simplicity. But 
in view of the instances of trajection, including the only other 
instance of 6uws in Paul, and of the greater logical simplicity of 
the second view, it is probably to be preferred. Kexupwpevnr, 
characterising the supposed covenant as having been executed 
and hence actually in force, expresses a thought which is im- 
plied in dva6yxnv, but adds to the clearness of the sentence. 
It clearly belongs to the second element of the antithesis, with 
ovdels &Oere?. The validation of the covenant is evidently in 
the apostle’s mind not, like av@p@7ov, a fact in spite of which 
no one annuls it or adds to it, but the ground of the irrevoca- 
bility, as is implied in the re-expression of the idea in the word 
mpokexupwuéynv in v.17, By dvaOjxn must be understood not 
“testament”’ (as Th. Cremer, Sief. Ram. Zahn, ERV.mg. Behm, 
Lohmeyer, e¢ al.) nor “stipulation,” “arrangement,” in a sense 
broad enough to cover both will and covenant (Hauck in Th. 
St. u. Kr., 1862, pp. 514 ff., Segond, and Bous.), but as the usage 
of N. T. in general and of Paul in particular and the context here 
require, “covenant” in the sense of the.O. T. N23 (so Mey. 
Alf. Ell. Ltft. ERV.text, ARV. Beet). Cf. on v.!”, and for 
fuller statement of the evidence, see detached note on AvaOyxn, 


pp. 496 ff. 


’AvOednou. The singular number of this noun furnishes no argument 
against the meaning ‘‘covenant” (a) because, as will appear below, 
the covenant as conceived of in Hebrew thought, though constituting 
a relation between two persons often proceeds from one, and (b) be- 
cause the noun is here most naturally understood as qualitative as in 
the phrase xat& &Oownxov. Cf. 11 8? dvOedrou and other examples 
given there. 

Kexvpwuévny from xveédw, cognate with xderos (cf. the adjectival use 
in 1 Mac. 8?° in the sense ‘‘established”’) means “validated,” “effected,”’ 
“executed,” referring neither to the drafting of an agreement or will 
preceding its execution nor to a confirmation which follows the actual 
execution (the latter sense though occurring is infrequent; see Aésch. 
Pers. 521, and 4 Mac. 7°; Plut. Orat. vit. Lys.), but to the execution 
itself, that without which it would not be in force at all. The prefix- 
ing of the participle to Sta04xnv, therefore, simply emphasises what is 
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implied in the word itself, pointing out that what is referred to is a 
3ta04xn actually in force, not simply under consideration or written out 
but not yet agreed to and therefore still subject to modification. Cf. 
Thuc. 8. 69: } éxxAnola . . . xupthoaca taita SteAdOn. Polyb. 1. 111: 
xal to wey cuvédetoy 003’ etc téAoc éxbowce THY yywuHy . . . Boeckh, 
C.1.G. 15704. 45. td Yagroya td xupwbéy. Gen. 2379: xat éxupdby 6 dypds 
... th ABpacy ets xthow thpou nape tay vidv Xév. (Aq. uses the same 
word in v.1”). Dan. 69 (Lxx): xat otws 6 Bactheds Aapetos Zotyse xal 
éxdpwoev. Plut. Alcib. 331: cd wav ody bhptoua ths xx0650u xpdtepoy éxe- 
xbewto. See also Plut. Sol. 305; Peric. 32%; Pomp. 48%. 


ovdels abetet i) émidvatdocetat is to be taken without 
qualification, least of all with the qualification, “except the 
contractor” (so Schm., Encyc. Bib. II 1611; cf. Zahn, Bous. 
ad loc.). "That a compact may be modified by common consent 
of both the parties to it is, of course, not denied, but simply 
assumed and ignored. But to assume that either party alone is 
excepted is to deprive the statement of all meaning. For evi- 
dence that this assertion itself shows that the S:a@j«n avOpa- 
mov, which Paul uses, Kata dv@pwrrov, to prove the un- 
changeableness of the S:a6yxn of God is a covenant, not a 
will, see detached note on Ava@jxn, pp. 496 ff. 


"AOeréw, “to render &etos” ( = without place or standing, invalid), 
occurs from Lxx and Polybius down, signifying in respect to laws and 
the like ‘to disregard,”’ ‘‘to violate” (Polyb. 8. 2°; Mk. 7° Heb. 1078), 
or “to annul,” “to abrogate” (x Mac. 1136 2 Mac. 13%); of persons “‘to 
set at nought,” “to reject,’ “‘to rebel against”’ (Deut. 21" Isa. 12). 
Cf. also M. and M. Voc. s.v. “To annul” is clearly the meaning here. 

"Extdtat&ooetat furnishes the only extant instance of this word, 
but Stat&cow is frequent both in Greek writers and N. T. in the sense 
“to arrange,” “to prescribe’; the middle occurring in Plut. in the 
sense “to make a will,” “to order by will.” The compound éxdatar&oow 
evidently signifies “to make additional prescriptions” (cf. éxrdtattOque, 
Dio Cass. 621 and émdra0qxn, “codicil,” Jos. Ant. 17. 226 (94) and ex- 
amples cited by Norton, A Lexicagraphical and Historical Study of 
Atabjxn .. . Chicago, 1908). Whether such prescriptions are contrary 
to the original compact (they of course modify it or they would not be 
added) is beside the mark; a compact once executed can not. be changed. 


16. ro 5é ’ABpady eppeOnoar ai éraryyeriat “Kal TO orrép- 
Hatt”? avtod- “Now to Abraham were the promises spoken, 
‘and to his seed.’” For the evidence that this proposition and 
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the next (v.!*) are parenthetical, see on Todro dé Adyw, v.27. 
The promises here spoken of are those which accompanied the 
covenant and which constituted it on the side of divine grace. 
On the relation of promise and covenant, see detached note 
on AraOjx«n, p. 497, and cf. Gen. 9%4-; but esp. Gen. 171-8. 
See also Cremer’, p. 1062. The apostle more commonly uses 
the singular érayyedla (see vv.17 18. 2, 29 Rom, 418 14, 16 20) but 
also without marked difference of thought employs the plural 
(see v.24 and Rom. 94), the basis for which is in the repeated 
occasions on which the promise was made to Abraham, and the 
various forms in which it was expressed. See Gen. 12?#- 1314-17 
15? 18 772-8, On Paul’s definition of the content of the prom- 
ise as interpreted in the light of subsequent events, see on 
KAnpovouita, v.18, From a strictly grammatical point of view 
T@ omépuatt is a dative of indirect object after éppéOncav, 
But it is only by a rhetorical figure that the promises are said 
to be uttered to the seed. In the original passage, Gen. 13! 
177 8, and in this sentence by intent the seed are included 
with Abraham in those to whom the promises are to be ful- 
filled. 

ov Adyer “* Kal rots omdppacw,” ws él TOAA@Y, AAN ws ep” 
éves “Kal 7@ oréppati aov,” és éotw Xpiotds, “He saith 
not, And to the seeds, as of many, but as of one, And to thy 
seed, which is Christ.” The subject of Aéyet to be supplied in 
thought is doubtless 0 Oeds as implied in b7r0 T0d Oeod (y.1”), ws 
indicates that the following expressions refer to the point of 
view of the speaker, 6 @eds, so that it is equivalent to “meaning 
this.” Cf. Th. s. v. 3. émé with the genitive in the sense “in re- 
spect to,” apparently occurs here only in N. T., but is found in 
classical writers. Cf.Th.s.v.AI.1.e. If these words are from 
the apostle it must be supposed that for the purpose of height- 
ening the impression of the dignity and inviolability of the 
covenant and suggesting the impossibility of its having already 
received its fulfilment before the law came in, he avails him- 
self of an unusual use of o7répya in the singular as meaning, or 
applied to, an individual descendant, and founds on this fact 
an argument for referring the O. T. passage to Christ; yet 
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probably to him not as an individual, but as the head of a 
spiritual race; cf. the use of Israel as meaning the race of Israel, 
Rom. 9* *, but especially 928 and 1 Cor. 12% This is, of 
course, not the meaning of the original passage referred to 
(Gen. 1315, or 177 or *). But neither is there any other inter- 
pretation which will satisfy the requirements both of the Gen. 
passages and of the context here. The latter must, therefore, 
decide the apostle’s meaning; cf. on v.". It is not probable, 
indeed, that the apostle derived the meaning of the promise 
from the use of the singular omépyate. He is well aware of 
the collective sense of the word o7répya in the Gen. passage (see 
v.29 and Rom. 433-18), He doubtless arrived at his thought, not 
by exegesis of scripture, but from an interpretation of history, 
and then availed himself of the singular noun to express his 
thought briefly. It should be observed that és éoriw Xpuores 
is in any case an assertion of the apostle, for which he claims 
no evidence in O. T. beyond the fact that the promise refers 
to one person. On the possibility that the words od Adyar . . . 
Xpwores are the work of an early editor of the epistles of Paul, 
see end of detached note on Zrépyats and Zréppaovy, p. 509. 

17, rodro Sé Adyw: “Now this I mean.” The function of 
this phrase is to take up for further argument or explanation 
a thought already expressed. Cf. 1 Cor. 1 and similar phrases 
in t Cor. 72° 10% 16°, The following phrase, SaOnxny 
mpoKekupwuevnv vd tov Geod, shows that the reversion of 
thought here intended is to the Guws avOp@rov Kexuvpwudvny 
SiaOynxnv of v.%. V8 is, therefore, parenthetical. 

SiaOnenv mpoxexvpwuéernv wrod Too Ocod o peta tetpaxdora 
kai tpidxovta étn yeyovm@s vouos ovK aKupoi, els TO Ka- 
Tapynoa: Thy émrayyediav. “A covenant previously estab- 
lished by God, the law which came four hundred and thirty 
years afterwards does not annul so as to make inoperative the 
promise.” The word Sva@j«n is itself ambiguous, meaning 
either (a) “covenant,” “agreement,” or (b) “will,” “testa- 
ment.” But the dvaOj«n here referred to is manifestly that 
spoken of in Gen., chap. 17, and this alike in the thought of the 
O. T. writer, of the Lxx translators, and of Paul was essentially 
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a covenant. Its fulfilment lay, indeed, in part in the distant 
future, pertaining even to generations yet unborn. In it God 
took the initiative, and it was primarily an expression of his 
grace and authority, not a bargain between equals. Yet none 
of these things contravene the character of a covenant, while 
its mutuality, its irrevocability (see v.!*), and the practical ex- 
clusion of the idea of the death of the testator, mark it as 
essentially a covenant and not a will. See on S:a@H«n in v.15 
and detached note on Ava@7«n, p. 502. The emphatic elements 
of the sentence on which the argument turns are the 7po- in 
mpoxexupwueynv, the phrase 7rd tov Oeod, and peta. The 
major premise of the argument is in Kexupwudvny dSvaOynKnv 
ovdels . . . emidtatdocetat of v.45; the minor premise is in 
the 0 pera . . . vduos of this verse, while td tod Oeod over 
against the av@pw7ov of v.® heightens the force of the argu- 
ment, giving it an a minori ad majus effect. Ifa covenant once 
in force can not be modified or annulled by any subsequent 
action, the covenant with Abraham can not be set aside by the 
subsequent law. If this is true of a man’s covenant, much 
more is it true of a covenant made by God with Abraham, 
since God must be more certainly true to his promises than 
man. Cf. Rom. 34. The apostle is especially fond of argu- 
ments of this type. See the several illustrations in Rom., 
chap. 5. 

The words et¢ Xototéy after 000, found in the leading Western mss., 
and adopted by most Syrian authorities, are an interpretative addition, 
akin to and doubtless derived from v.". 

The verb xeoxvedw occurs elsewhere only in much later writers (Eus. 
Prep. Evang. X 4, etc.). The xpo- is temporal, and in this context 
means “‘before the law.” On the use of (vou in the sense ‘‘to come,”’ 
“to appear in history,” see Mk. 14 Jn. 1% 17 1 Jn. 2% The perfect 
tense marks the coming of the law as something of which an existing 
result remains, in this case evidently the law itself. BMT 154. This 
phase of the meaning can not well be expressed in English. Cf. BMT 82. 

The number four hundred and thirty is evidently derived by the 
apostle from Exod. 124°, where, though according to the Hebrew text, 
“the time that the children of Israel dwelt in Egypt was four hundred 
and thirty years,” the Vatican ms. of the Lxx, with which agrees, 
also the Samaritan Pentateuch, reads: % 8& xarolxnotg tay vldv 
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*TooahA Fy xarv@unoav év yf Atylatw xat év yf Kavday ern tetoanocla 
tetaxovta mévte, but AF, perhaps also the second hand of B, omit 
xévte (so Tdf.), and A adds aitot xat of matépes adtHy. The expres- 
sion xat év yf Xavdéav, for which there is no equivalent in Hebrew, 
evidently refers to the residence in Canaan previous to that in Egypt, 
so that the whole period covered is, roughly speaking, from Abraham 
to Moses. On the comparison between this datum and Gen. 15%, 
quoted in the speech of Stephen, cf. Alf. on Gal. ad loc. For the apos- 
tle’s argument the length of the period has, of course, no significance, 
save that the longer the covenant had been in force, the more impres- 
sive is his statement. 

That 6 véwo¢ is the law promulgated by Moses, the participial phrase 
clearly shows; yet the presumption is that the apostle is still thinking 
of that law in the same light, or of the same aspect of it, as in 3% 
(g. v.); and there is the less reason to depart from that presump- 
tion because it is the supreme place which Paul’s opponents had given, 
in their doctrine of the basis of acceptance with God, to the legalistic 
element of the law that leads Paul to make the affirmation odx dxugot. 
The legalistic aspect is, therefore, though less in the foreground than 
in vv.1°. 12, 18, still present. See detached note on Néwos, p. 457. 

"Axup6w, a late Greek word (1 Esd. 6%; Dion. Hal. Antig. 2. 724; 
Mt. 15® Mk. 733 4. Mac. 2! 518 74 172; Plut. Dio, 482; Apoph. lacon. 3), 
signifying ‘to make invalid,” whether by rescinding or by overriding, 
or otherwise (in Plut. Cic. 49, apparently in a more material sense, “to 
destroy’), is here used in the first sense. Cf. d@etet, v.15; M. and M. 
Voc. on dxvpdw and d0érycts; and De.BS. p. 228, quoting from papyri 
the phrase cic d0étyowv xat d&xboeworv. Paul would not have denied 
that in the thought and practice of men law had displaced the cove- 
nant, but that law legitimately did so (as a new law may specific- 
ally repeal previous legislation). ets té with the infinitive expresses the 
measure of effect or conceived result of dxupot (BMT 411). xatapyéw 
(of rare occurrence in Greek authors, in Lxx only 2 Esd. 42 23 55 68; 
in N. T. frequent in Paul, elsewhere only in Lk. 137 Heb. 2%) means “to 
make ineffective, inoperative” (a-epyov). thy émayyeAlay signifies the 
same as at éxayyeAlat in v.18, the singular here reflecting the substan- 
tial identity of the promises made on the several occasions, as the 
plural there recalls the various occasions and utterances. 


18, ei yap é« vouou % KAnpovoyla, ovKérs €& émaryyenias: 
“For if the inheritance is of law, it is no longer of promise.” 
As in v.”, the apostle excludes the possibility of a compromise 
between the two principles, and so justifies the use of the strong 
terms akupot and Katapyjoa, I say “annul” and “make of 
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no account,” for if the law affects the promise at all, it annuls it. 
It can not be added to it; it destroysit. The previous reference 
to the duaOj«n and the érayyeAla make it clear that 7 «Anpo- 
vouia—note the restrictive article—refers to the possession 
promised in the covenant (Gen. 13!° 157 178; cf. Rom. 4": 14), 
which was with Abraham and his seed. This promised posses- 
sion, while consisting materially in the promised land, was 
the expression of God’s favour and blessing (¢/., e. g., 2 Chron. 
627 Ps. Sol. 7? 9? 143, 674 77 Mepis Kal % KAnpovouia Tod Oeod 
éotwv "lopann, 1726), and the term easily becomes in the Chris- 
tian vocabulary a designation of the blessing of God which 
they shall obtain who through faith become acceptable to 
God (see Acts 20% 1 Cor. 6% © 1559 Gal. 524 Eph. 5° Col. 3%), of 
which blessing the Spirit, as the initial gift of the new life (v.’) 
is the earnest (2 Cor. 12 5° Eph. 1; 14 43°), and so the fulfilment 
of the promise (v."4). Such a spiritualised conception in general 
doubtless underlies the apostle’s use of it here. Cf. Rom. 4" 
and the suggestion of v.'4 above, that he thought of the promise 
to Abraham as a promise of the Spirit. But for the purposes 
of his argument at this point, the content of the «Anpovoyia is 
not emphasised. It was whatever the covenant promised to 
Abraham and to his seed. His opponents would concede that 
this was a spiritual, not simply a material, blessing. 


Krnpovou.ta (xAjeos, “a share,” véuw, “to distribute”), found in 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, and other classical writers, is in their writings 
usually a possession obtained by inheritance, but sometimes possession 
without the idea of inheritance (Aristot. Nic. Eth. 7. 146 [1153 b*]). 
In the papyri it is used either of one’s estate, which is to pass to one’s 
heirs, or of that which one receives by inheritance: Pap. Amh. II 72° 8; 
BGU. I 19, II 3, 350% 5; Pap. Tebi. I 319% *, et freg. It occurs very 
often in the Lxx, in the great majority of cases as the translation of mdm. 
This Hebrew word, originally signifying ‘“‘gift,” then “possession,” or 
“share,” often refers to the possession given to Israel in Canaan 
(Deut. 12° 19% Judg. 208 Isa. 584 x Chr. 161618; cf. Gen. 177 8, where, 
however, the Heb. has minx and the Lxx xat&syeors); or to the share 
of a particular tribe (Josh. chap. 19); or to Israel, or the land of 
Israel, as the possession of God (Deut. 479 Ps. 78 [79]'). Sometimes it 
denotes an inheritance, usually, however, not in the sense of property 
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received by inheritance, but of property which is left by one at death, 
or which will by usage pass to one’s descendants (Num. 277" 367" 7 8). 
Rarely, if ever, does it refer to property transmitted by will; but see 
Job 42%. xAnpovoula in the Lxx has the same range of meaning. See 
also Sir. 4419-8 Ps. Sol. 72 9? 14% © 15 1778, In N. T., though always 
translated “inheritance” in E. V., only in Lk. 12% does it refer strictly 
to property received or transmitted by inheritance. In Mt. 21% 
Mk. 127 Lk. 20! Acts 75 Heb. 118 it means “property,” “possessions” 
in the material sense. In Acts 20% Eph. 114 18 55 Col. 324 Heb. 91% 
I Pet. 1', it is used figuratively of a spiritual blessing which men are 
to receive from God. It is in this sense of “promised possession” 
that it is doubtless to be taken here, consistently with the use of 
Sta04xn in the sense of “covenant.” Nor is there anything in the 
usage of xAnpovowta to combat this sense of drab}xn. 

The anarthrous nouns yézou and éxayyeAlas are both to be taken 
qualitatively: the actual things referred to are 6 véuoc and 4 éxayyeAla 
(see on v.17), but are by these phrases presented not individually as the 
law and the promise, but qualitatively as law and promise. The 
legalistic aspect of the law is a shade more in thought here than in v. 17. 
éx denotes source, specifically that on which something depends (Th. 
s. 0. II 6), and éx yéuou is substantially equivalent to év véum in v.1. 
odxétt is to be taken not temporally but logically, as in Rom. 77. 20 118 
(Gal. 2°, cited as an example of this usage by Grimm, is probably not 
such, but suggests how the logical use might grow out of the temporal). 
The conditional clause, as in chap. 2!, sets forth as a simple supposition 
what the apostle in fact regards as a condition contrary to fact. See 
BMT 243. 


T@ 6é "ABpadu &’ érayyerias Keydpiotat 6 Geos. “but to 
Abraham God granted it by promise.” The implied object 
of the verb is evidently 77 kAnpovouiay, Kexdpiotat empha- 
sises the gracious, uncommercial, character of the grant, and 
the perfect tense marks the grant as one still in force, thus 
recalling the argument of vv.1*!”. The statement as a whole 
constitutes the minor premise of which the preceding sentence 
is the major premise. If the inheritance is by law, it is not 
by promise; but it is by promise; therefore it is not by 
law. 


XaotCouae is used from Homer down in the general sense “to do 
something pleasant or agreeable” (to another), “to do one a favour”; 
in N. T. with the meanings (a) “to forgive” and (b) “to grant gra- 
ciously”’; cf. Rom. 8, etc. 
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5. Answer to the objection that the preceding argument 
leaves the law without a reason for being (3%). 


The apostle’s strong and repeated insistence on the inferiority 
of law to the promise, and its inability to justify, naturally 
raises the question, weighty for one who was not prepared to 
deny to the law all divine authority, What, then, is the law 
for? This Paul answers by ascribing to it the function of 
producing transgressions, denying to it power to give life, and 
making it simply temporary and preparatory to the gospel. 

WW hat then is the significance of the law? For the sake of the 
transgressions ut was added, to continue until the seed should come 
to whom the promise still in force was made, being enacted through 
the agency of angels in the hand of a mediator. But the medi- 
ator is not of one; but God is one. *Is the law, then, contrary to 
the promises of God? By no means. For if there had been 
given a law that could give life, righteousness would indeed be by 
law. But the scripture shut up all things under sin that, on 
ground of faith in’ Jesus Christ, the promise might be given to 
those who believe. 

19. 7/ ody 6 vopos; “What then is the significance of the 
law?” A question obviously raised by the argument advanced 
in vv.'*18, which seemed to leave the law without function. 
6 vopos is, of course, the same law there spoken of; see on 
v.17 and on v.", 

There is no perfectly decisive consideration to enable us to choose 
between the translations “why is” and “what is,” ‘what signifies.” 
Paul frequently uses tt adverbially (Rom. 37 14° 1 Cor. 47 Gal. 5%, 
etc.), yet never elsewhere in the phrase tt o0v. On the other hand, 
while tf ody elsewhere signifies “what then,” not “why then” (Rom. 
3h # 41 61, 16, etc.), yet when the thought “what signifies” is to be 
expressed, the copula is usually inserted, not left to be supplied. See 
t Cor. 3%: tf ody éotiy "AmodAus; th 8é Zottv [ladAoc; Jn. 6%: tadta d& ch 
Zotty; but cf. other examples of a similar sense, without copula in 
Bernhardy, Syntax, p. 336. The difference of meaning is not great; the 
question, ‘‘Why the law?” is included in the more general question 
“What signifies the law, how is it with the law?” and this, as the con- 
text shows, is in any case the most prominent element of the thought 
in the apostle’s raind. ody connects this question with what precedes, 
signifying “in view, then, of these statements.” 
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Tov TapaBdcewy yap mpooeTéOn, “For the sake of the 
transgressions it was added.” mpoceré6n marks the law as 
supplementary, and hence subordinate to the covenant. The 
statement is not in contradiction with vv.#-, because the law 
in the apostle’s thought forms no part of the covenant, is a 
thing distinct from it, in no way modifying its provisions. It 
is the apparent contradiction that probably gave rise to the 
reading éré0n, which occurs in this v. in D*FG and other West- 
ern authorities. 

In itself yapu may be either telic as in Tit. 15 ™ Jude" Prov. 
177, perhaps also Eph. 3! “, or causal as in Lk. 747 1 Jn. 3”; 
Clem. Hom. 11": Ty mapaTTwpaTwy yap 7} TiMwpla ereTaL 
(cited by Ell. and Ltft). The context and Paul’s usual con- 
ception of the functions of the law are both in favour of the 
telic force. For, since it is clearly the apostle’s usual thought 
that where there is no law, though there may be sin, there is 
no transgression (7rapaBaors, see Rom. 41° 518), his choice of the 
word mrapaBacewv here must be taken to indicate that he is 
speaking not of that which is antecedent but of that which is 
subsequent to the coming of law. ‘The phrase is, therefore, by 
no means the equivalent of duapti@y ydpu, and since the dis- 
tinguishing feature of 7rapaBaovs is that it is not simply. the 
following of evil impulse, but violation of explicit law, it nat- 
urally suggests, as involved in the mapaBdoewr, the recognition 
of the sinfulness of the deeds, which otherwise might have 
passed without recognition. Nor can it be justly said that 
this interpretation involves the supplying of the phrase, “knowl- 
edge of” (cf. Sief. “‘so hatte doch Paulus, um verstanden zu 
werden, schreiben miissen THs émiuyvocews THY TapaBacewy 
xapw?’), but only the discovery in the expression T@v TrapaBa- 
cewy of its implicate, THs éruyvdcews THs duaprias. For the 
evidence that the latter was in Paul’s thought a function of 
the law and that he probably conceived of it as brought 
about through the conversion of sin into transgression, see 
Rom. 3” 4% 533, 14,20 77-12. The article before TapaBdacewr is 
restrictive, but not retrospective. The thought probably is, 
“the transgressions which will thereby be produced.”’ 
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aypis av EMOn 76 orrépua @ ernyyerTat, “to continue until 
the seed should come to whom the promise still in force was 
made.” 16 o7épua is, doubtless, to be taken in the same 
sense as in v.1%, viz., Christ, if v.% is from Paul (cf. p. 182); 
otherwise as in v.”, those who are Christ’s. ésr7ytyeAT au, per- 
fect tense, referring to a past fact and its existing result, marks 
the promise as being still in force. The whole clause, a&ypis, 
etc., sets the limit to the period during which the law continues. 
Thus the covenant of promise is presented to the mind as of 
permanent validity, both beginning before and continuing 
through the period of the law and afterwards, the law on the 
other hand as temporary, added to the permanent covenant 
for a period limited in both directions. That the relation of 
men to God was different after the period of law was ended 
from what it had been under the law is implied in v.”. But 
that the promise with its principle of faith was in no way 
abrogated or suspended in or after the period of the law is the 
unequivocal affirmation of vv.'>!8, and clearly implied in the 
quotation in v." of Hab. 2‘, which the apostle doubtless as- 
cribed to this period. 


*Ayots dy is the reading of B33, 1912 Clem. Eus. All others apparently 
read &yetc of. Both &yers & and dyer of are current forms in the 
first century (M. and M. Voc. s. v.), but Paul elsewhere reads &yot[s] 05 
(Rom. 1125 1 Cor. 1126 15), In Rom. 11% and 1 Cor. 1525 mss. vary 
between &yer and &yors before od and in 1 Cor. 1126 15% a consider- 
able group add é&y after oS, yet none apparently read &yots &y. It is 
improbable, therefore, that this reading is the work of the scribes. 


Suatayels Ou’ ayyédAwy ev yeipi mecitov' “being enacted 
through the agency of angels in the hand of a mediator.” 
The mediator is self-evidently Moses; the expression €y yeupt 
is probably, as Sief. suggests, intended literally; see Exod. 
3138 32, Concerning the tradition that angels were concerned 
in the giving of the law, see Deut. 33? (Lxx not Heb.), é« defvav 
avTod aryyedor weT avTod. Jos. Ant. 15. 136 (5%); Test. XII 
Pat. Dan. 6; Jub. 1%; Heb. 2? Acts 7 * and Talmudic pas- 
sages cited by Dib.Gwt. p. 27. The intent of the whole phrase 
is to depreciate the law as not given directly by God. 
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On Sratécow, with reference to the enactment of a law, cf. Hes. Of. 
276; Plato, Legg. XI 931 E. The participle is an aor. of identical action, 
describing one phase of the fact denoted by rpoceté0y (BMT 130/f,.). 

Metts, ‘‘ mediator,” belongs to late Greek. Job 9%: ef0e fy 6 wecttns 
Judy xat EXéyxwv xat Staxobwy dv& ugsov dugotéowy. Polyb. 28. 15 (17)8: 
&Botreto todc ‘Podlous mpoviEas pecttas dxodetEat. Diod. Sic. 4. 54, 
tTouTOY yae ueoltny yeyovéta thy buoroytdyv. Cremer, s. v., and Riggen- 
bach, “Der Begriff der Ata64xn im Hebraerbrief,” in Theologische Studien 
Th. Zahn .. . dargebracht, p. 307, interpret the word in this passage and 
in Jos. Ant. 4. 133 (67)—see below—as meaning “surety,” “guarantor.” 
But while this meaning would give reasonable sense to the passages, 
there is nothing in the context to require it, and these passages can not, 
therefore, be regarded as vouchers for it. Philo De Somn.I 142 (22); 
Vita Mosis, III 163 (19): Mwusts . . . pealtng xal StakAdutns . . . As- 
sumpt. Mos. 1% (quoted by Gelasius): xat nooeBekoaté we (Mwucty) 
@eds med xataBoArAys xbauov elval we tH StaOqxns aitod peoltyv. See 
Charles, Apoc. and Pseud., ad loc. (cf. 3%): itaque excogitavit et inventt 
me, qui ab initio orbis terrarum preparatus sum, ut sim arbiter testaments 
illius; Test. XII Pat. Dan. 6, wecttns Beod xat dvOecixou (cf. Charles 
on Jub. 1%); Jos. Ant 4. 133 (67), taita 8& duvbvtes Zheyov xal Oedv 
pealtny dy batoxvotvto. Ant. 16. 24 (27). Pap. Gd. Cairo, p. 30: é&y cor 
S6En weceltny tuetv 36¢ (the passage is from the second century A. D. 
tuety refers to two rival claimants for an estate between whom the ye- 
oltns was to bearbiter). Plut. De Is. et Osir. 46: 31d xat Mi8ony Ilépcae 
tov uecltny évou.ctoucty. See other reff. in Th. s.v. In N. T., besides 
the present passage, the word occurs in Heb. 8° 95 12% 1 Tim. 25, in all 
of which it is a title of Jesus, though in Heb. 8° there is also a sug- 
gestion of Moses as the mediator of the old covenant, meaning the law. 


20. o dé peitns évds ovK Eat, 0 Sé Geos eis eoTiy, “But 
the mediator is not of one; but God is one.” This is a part of 
the argument in depreciation of the law as compared with the 
covenant of promise, reiterating in part what has already been 
said in v.%. The first clause is a general statement deduced 
from the very definition of a mediator. From the duality of the 
persons between whom the mediator acts and the fact that God 
is but one person, the inference intended to be drawn is that 
the law, being given through a mediator, came from God in- 
directly. That the promise came directly is not affirmed, but 
assumed to be in mind. To find here the thought that the 
law is conditional while the promise is unconditional, or a refer- 
ence to the unchangeableness of God, is to go beyond the 
implication of the words or the context. 
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For the interpretation of this perplexing verse, of which. according 
to Fricke, Das exegetische Problem Gal. 3°, Leipzig, 1879, about three 
hundred interpretations have been proposed, the following data seem 
determinative. 1. & weoltns is in this clause generic, lit., “The 
mediator of one does not exist,” or “the mediator is not [a mediator] 
of one.” To make it refer- directly and exclusively to a specific medi- 
ator is to make the whole sentence simply assertion, lacking even the 
appearance of argument, and to render the second half of the sentence 
superfluous. It would, indeed, come to the same thing to make 
6 wecltns refer to the mediator of v.19, if the assertion of v.29 be under- 
stood to be true of the mediator of v.19 because true of the mediator 
as such. But this is unnecessarily to complicate the thought. 2. 
This generic statement of v.29: 6 8&8 wealtyns évds odx gotty, is intended 
to be applied to Moses, the mediator, referred to in v.1°. To introduce 
the conception of some other mediator, as, e. g., Christ (Jerome. Chrys. 
et al.), or the law itself (Holsten), is to exceed the indications of the con- 
text without warrant. 3. &vé¢ must be taken as masculine, and, accord- 
ingly, as personal, the plurality affirmed in évb¢ ox Zotty referring to 
the contracting parties to a transaction effected through a mediator; 
no other interpretation is consistent with the use of efs in the clause 
& 38 Bedc cfc éottv. 4. The plurality affirmed in évdc¢ odx is not a plu- 
rality of persons constituting one party to the transaction effected 
through a mediator, but a duality of parties: in other words, 6 westrns 
éyd¢ odx gotty affirms not that the party for whom the mediator acts 
must consist of a plurality of persons, but that there must be two 
parties to the transaction between whom the mediator acts as go- 
between. However attractive the interpretation which is built upon 
this definition of wectrns as the single person acting as the representa- 
tive of a group, Paul being thus made to say that since a mediator can 
not be the representative of one, and God is one, Moses as mediator 
was not the representative of God, but of the angels (Vogel in Stud. 
u. Krit. 1865, pp. 524-38) or of the people (B. Weiss, Die paul. Briefe im 
berichtigten Text, ad loc.),it must be rejected on the clear evidence of usage 
(see the passages above): a westrns by no means uniformly acted for a 
plurality of persons (constituting one party), but always, however, he 
may be thought of as specially representing the interests of one party, 
stood, as both the term itself and usage show, as the middleman between 
two parties, the latter consisting each of one person or of more, as 
the case might be. 5. 6 8& @ed¢ els éotly is most naturally taken 
as the minor premise to 6 38 wsaltys évdc odx gotty. The unexpressed 
but self-evident conclusion from these premises applied to the concrete 
case referred to in v.!9 is that to the giving of the law, in which Moses 
was mediator, there was, besides God, a second party. This in itself 
serves to emphasise the statement of v.19, that the law was given through 
a mediator and to intimate that the covenant, in which God acted 
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alone, without a mediator, is in this particular different from the law 
and superior to it.* So in the main, Fricke, of. cit. The reasoning is 
not indeed characteristically Pauline; like that of v.1% it reads more 
like the gloss of a later commentator than a part of the original argu- 
ment; and such it quite possibly is. Yet we have no decisive proof 
that Paul himself could not have added such a rabbinic re-enforcement 
of his own argument. 

Ell.’s view, which while supplying “in the promise” makes the 
clause 6 8% Qed¢ elc gocly, thus supplemented, a minor premise, the 
argument then running, A mediator is not of one party, but in the 
promise God is one; therefore, in the promise there is no mediator, 
only arrives by a laboured process at the point from which it started. 
Rendall’s view, Expositor’s Grk. Test.: The mediator, Moses, is not of 
one seed, but many (= the law was not like the promise for a single 
chosen family, but to many families of Abraham’s children after the 
flesh), but God is nevertheless one (=the God of Sinai is one with 
the God of promise), is singularly regardless of the requirements alike 
of the language itself and of the context. 


21, 0 ovv vomos KaTa TeV érayyedLav TOU Geod; wn yevolTo. 
“Ts the law, then, contrary to the promises of God? By no 
means.” The question is suggested by the whole argument 
from v.', esp. v.!® on, which obviously suggests an affirmative 
answer. That Paul returns a negative answer signifies, how- 
ever, not that he has forgotten and is now denying what he 
has up to this time affirmed, nor probably that he is using the 
word “law” in a different sense. It would, indeed, resolve the 
seeming contradiction and take the words in a sense not im- 
probable in itself to suppose that he here means the law simply 


*It comes to nearly the same result to take 0 dé Ocds els éoriv as referring directly to 
the promise, meaning, in effect: ‘‘But God, who gave the promise, is one, acted without a 
mediator”; in which fact the inferiority of the law to the promise is evident. So Ltft. But 
if this were the thought intended to be directly conveyed by this clause, it could hardly 
have failed to be expressed. It seems more reasonable to take the words 6 S€ Oeds els éoriv 
as in themselves expressing only what they directly say, and to assume that the thought to be 
supplied is the conclusion which the expressed premises support. 

It may be objected to the view advocated above and equally to that of Ltft. that on the 
supposition that Sva@yxnv is a covenant, Paul’s argument in v.!’ turns on the fact of the two 
parties to it, and thus that the law and the covenant are in that fact placed on the same 
basis. But this ignores the fact that the argument concerning the mediator is in reality to 
the effect that the mediator stands between the two parties, making a third, separating as 
well as joining them, while in the covenant, God, the one, comes into direct relation with 
man. Moreover if, as is probably the case, and as is indicated by his use of émayyeAca for 
what he also calls the 6va6x«n, he shared the O. T. thought of the covenant as predomi- 
nantly one-sided, God taking the initiative, this fact would still further tend in his mind 
to depreciate the law as compared with the covenant. 
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as a historical fact. But it is more likely that as he means 
here by the promises those of the covenant (vv.!® 17 18), so he 
uses law in the same sense as throughout the passage, and that 
he affirms that they are not in conflict (on «ard, cf. chap. 5% 17 
2 Cor. 13° Rom. 8), because they have distinct functions. 
Notice that it is this of which the next clause speaks. Paul 
admits, even affirms, that the law judges a man on a basis of 
works of law, and the promises on a basis of faith—in this they 
are different the one from the other, but he contends, as against 
his opponents who hold that men are actually justified by law, 
that the law, whose sentence is always one of condemnation, 
was not intended to express God’s attitude towards men, is not 
the basis of God’s actual judgment of men, but is a revelation 
of a man’s legal standing only. He will presently add that it 
is thus a means of bringing us to Christ (v.%). At present he 
is content to affirm that they are not in conflict, because they 
operate in different spheres. Thus one may rightly say that 
the courts are not in conflict with the pardoning power; for 
though one sentences and the other releases, each is operative 
in its own sphere, the one saying whether the accused is guilty, 
the other whether he shall be punished; or that a father who 
first ascertains by careful inquiry whether his child has dis- 
obeyed his commands, and pronounces him guilty, and then 
using this very sentence of guilty to bring him to repentance, 
and discovering that he is repentant assures him of forgiveness 
and fellowship, is in no conflict with himself. 


Tod 8205 is omitted by Bde Victorin. Ephrem. (?) Ambrst. only. 
Despite the intrinsic improbability of the reading tod @e00 (the sen- 
tence is equally clear, more terse, and more in Paul’s usual style with- 
out the words), the evidence for the insertion of the words and the 
possibility that the omission by the few witnesses on this side is an 
accidental coincidence, is too strong to permit rejection of the words. 


el yap €dd0n vopos 6 duvduevos Sworsijcat, dvTws éx vdMou 
av jv 4 Sucavocvvn. “For if there had been given a law that 
could give life, righteousness would indeed be by law.” vépos, 
without the article, is a law, and undoubtedly, as the context 
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shows, a divine law, which the participial phrase o Suvduevos 
Sworrotjoat further describes as “‘a law that could give life.” 
The form of the sentence marks it as a supposition contrary to 
fact (BMT 248). Such a sentence is often used to prove the 
falsity of the hypothesis from the unreality of the apodosis. 
Cf. chap. 1° 1 Cor. 28 1 Jn. 21. In this case the unreality of the 
apodosis, righteousness by law, is for the present assumed, to 
be proved later, in v.%. The fact thus established, that no law 
had been given that could give life, henc> that this was not 
the purpose of the law of Moses, is adduced as proof (yap is 
argumentative) that m7 yévouro is the right answer to the 
question just asked, 7. ¢., that the law is not against the prom- 
ises. The validity of this proof for its purpose lies in the 
implication, not that the two are in agreement, being of the 
same intent and significance, but that they are in separate 
realms, established for different purposes, hence not conflicting. 


Ex. véou is attested by all authorities except B and Cyr., who read 
éy vou; dy is attested by all authorities except FG 429, 206; & is read 
by ABC Cyr. before fv; by &33, 218, 1912, 436, 462 after hy; by 
429, 206 without jy; by DeetcKLP al. pler. Chr. Thdrt. befor éx véy.0u; 
it is omitted by D* 88, 442, 1952 al. Dam. and, together with 4y, by 
FG. Alike external evidence and intrinsic and transcriptional prob- 
ability point to éx véwou @y fy as the original reading. While 415 shows 
that Paul might omit &y, yet he more commonly inserts it, and when in- 
serting it, places it before the verb; cf. chap. 11° 1 Cor, 2% 1131. Out of this 
reading arise in transcription that of 8, etc., and that of the Syrian 
authorities KLP, etc., by transposition of &y; that of the Western 
authorities D*, etc., by the omission of & (cf. the evidence on 415); that 
of B Cyr. by the substitution for éx véuou of the equally familiar 
éy vou; and that of FG 429, 206 by the accidental omission of fy, the 
two former from the Western reading, the two latter from the original 
reading. It will be observed that the insertion of & in some position 
is attested by all non-Western authorities, and éx y6uou by all authori- 
ties except B Cyr. The assumption of év véuy as original (WH.), neces- 
sitating the derivation of the reading of AC from this original and then 
the derivation of all other variants from this secondary form, involves 
a genealogical relationship distinctly more difficult than that above 
proposed, as well as the adoption of a sub-singular reading of B against 
all other pre-Syrian authorities. 

On an attributive with the article after an indefinite substantive, see 
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W. XX 4 (WM. p. 174); Rad. p. 93; Gild. Syn. p. 283; Rob. p. 777; 
BMT 424. Cf. chap. 17 2%° Acts 42, etc. 

Zworoté occurs in the Lxx in the sense, “to cause to live,” “to 
give life”: Neh. 9°: od (O26) Cwomotets te mkvta. 2 Kgs. 57; “to save 
alive”: Jdg. 21" Ps. 7129, In N. T. it means ‘‘to cause to live,” “to 
germinate” (of a seed): 1 Cor. 1536; “io bring to life’ (the dead): 
Rom. 8" 1 Cor. 152; “‘to give spiritual life”: Jn. 6% 2 Cor. 3% In 
the last passage it stands in antithesis to the death sentence of the 
law, and thus acquires a certain forensic sense. It is probable that 
this is the prominent clement in the thought of the word here; that it 
is, in fact, the causative of Géw as used in v.12 (see note on Chcetae 
there) and in effect means “to justify.” That there is an associated 
idea of the ethical life which is imparted by the Spirit of God, as in 
220 526 (cf. 516, 18) and Rom. 8°, or of the eternal life after death, as in 
Rom. 8! 11 (note esp. 4), is not improbable. Ell. and Sief. make the 
reference exclusively to the latter, and interpret the argument as one 
from effect to cause: If there were a law that could give eternal life, 
then justification, which is the condition precedent of such life, would 
beinlaw. This, also, is possible, but less probable than a more direct ref- 
erence to justification in Gwonorfoat. éx vdnou (cf. textual note above), 
here as in v.18 (g. v.), expresses source—righteousness would have 
proceeded from law, had its origin in law. It is a qualitative phrase, 
but that which is referred to is the Mosaic law as a legalistic system. 
The emphasis of 4 8:xatocdvn is doubtless upon the forensic element in 
the meaning of the word (see detached note on Arxatoctvy VI B 2, 
and cf. esp. 271). The article reflects the thought that there is but one 
way of acceptance with God, the sentence meaning not, “there would 
be a way of acceptance with God on a basis of legalism” (cf. 271), but 
“the way of acceptance would be,” etc. 


22. adrAa ovvérrecey N pad? Ta TavTa vd apuapTiay 
“But the scripture shut up all things under sin.” @AAd@ marks 
the contrast between the unreal hypothesis of v.”* and the 
actual fact as here stated, which furnishes the proof that the 
apodosis of v.», “righteousness would have been of law,” and 
hence also the protasis, “if a law had been given that could 
give life,’’ which that verse by its form implies to be contrary to 
fact, are actually such. That the proof is drawn from the O. T. 
law implies that the latter is the only law actually in question, 
or that if the O. T. law could not justify no law could. The 
scripture is probably Deut. 27%, referred to in v.°—a passage 
from the law, and cited here as embodying the verdict of the 
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law. The reference to v.° and the context in general give to 
td aduaptiav the meaning “under condemnation of sin,” 
equivalent to 676 xardpay in v.% All this refers, it must be 
noted, not to God’s sentence against men, but to the verdict 
of law. Paul is still arguing that from law comes no righteous- 
ness, no justification; that for this one must come to God in 
faith. See the next clause. 


SuyxAetw is found in Greek writers from Herodotus down in various 
senses, but primarily with the meaning ‘“‘to shut up,” “to confine,” 
either inceptive, ‘to put in confinement,” or continuative, ‘to hold 
confined.” So also in the Lxx, Ps. 30° (318): od cuvéxAetaks ue els 
xEteas éx8o00. 77 (78)59; likewise in N. T., Lk. 5* Rom. 11%. 

In the usage of the N. T. writers in general and of Paul in particular 
the singular yeah refers to a particular passage of the O. T. Note 
the expressions 4 yeap) ality (Acts 8%), étéox yeagy (Jn. 19%’) m&ox 
yeapy (2 Tim. 316), and the fact that elsewhere in the Pauline epistles 
the singular is uniformly accompanied by a quotation (chap. 3° 4°° Rom. 
4° og? 104 112), See also 1 Tim. 518. In 2 Tim. 31%, n&ox yoaph, a 
specific passage is, of course, out of the question. Deut. 2726, quoted 
in v.10, and Ps. 1432, quoted in 216, would both be appropriate to the 
apostle’s purpose in this v., but the remoteness of the latter passage 
makes against its being the one here meant. A reference to a passage 
itself in the law is, moreover, more probable in view of the fact that 
it is the function of this law that is under discussion. 

T& x&vta, equivalent to tods x&vtas in Rom. 11%, refers to all who 
were under 6 véuos (v.24), 7. e., the Jews, since at this point the ques- 
tion pertains simply to the function or reason for existence of the law. 
On the neuter used of persons, the rhetorical effect being somewhat to 
obliterate the thought of individuals and to present those referred to 
as a solidarity, see 1 Cor. 177 Col. 170 Eph. 11° Jn. 17%. dd duaptiav 
in Rom. 7* (cf. 6%: 35) means “under the power of sin” and in Rom. 3° 
“sinful” (though some interpreters take it in the sense of “under 
condemnation’’). But these single instances of the phrase in different 
specific senses are not sufficient to set aside the clear evidence of the 
context in favour of the meaning, “under condemnation for sin,’ 
which is in itself equally possible. 


iva 9 érayyedia é« tistews “Incod Xpiotod S067 toils 
mlorevovory, “that, on ground of faith in Jesus Christ, the prom- 
ise might be given to those who believe.” This clause ex- 
presses the purpose of the shutting up, referred to in the pre- 
ceding clause: a purpose which, as the mention of Jesus Christ 
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as the object of faith shows, is to be achieved not for each indi- 
vidual in the period of law as he learns the lesson that law 
teaches, but in the historic establishment of the new principle; 
and a purpose of God, as is shown by the fact that the result 
described is that which is achieved in the gospel, which is for 
Paul the gospel of God. But this, in turn, implies that the 
shutting up was itself an act of God, or, more exactly, that the 
declaration of the scripture expressed something which God 
desired men to learn from the experience under law. In other 
words, though to isolate the law and understand it as defining 
the way of salvation is wholly to misunderstand God’s attitude 
towards men, yet the law was given by God to accomplish a 
certain work preparatory to the giving of the gospel, viz., to 
demonstrate that men can not be justified on grounds of merit. 
Thus it is that Paul finds a way to reconcile his rejection of the 
legalism which he found in the law, with the divine origin of 
the law; instead of denying the latter, as Marcion later in effect 
did (Iren. Haer. 1. 27”). 


“H éxayyeAta is manifestly, as in vv.™ 18, the promise to Abraham, 
involved in the covenant, and, as in v.44, is used by metonymy for the 
thing promised. See reff. there. Whether the reference is as in v.%4 
specifically to the Spirit, or more generally to acceptance with God 
with all that this involves, is impossible to say with certainty. On 
éx mlotews cf. 216, and notes and reff. there. It here expresses the 
ground on which the giving (007) takes place. “Incod Xprotoo is, as 
always after xlotts, an objective genitive. See notes on d:& xlotews 
Xetotod *Incod, 216. tots mtotedoucty, a general present participle 
(BMT 123) with generic article—to believers—is the indirect object 
of 3067. It is necessary to complete the sense, though the thought 
has been in effect expressed by éx xfotews. The repetition emphasises 
the fact that only through faith could the promise be fulfilled. 


6. Characterisation of the condition under law, and, in 
contrast with it, the condition since faith came; 
then we were held in custody under law, now we 
are all sons of God, heirs of the promise (373-9). 


In further confirmation of the temporariness of the law and 
the inferiority of the condition under it the apostle describes 
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the latter as one of custody, and that of a child under a 
pedagogue. Now, however, that that period is over and the 
full Christian experience of faith has come, we are no longer in 
subjection. Ye are sons of God, and all alike, without distinc- 
tion of race, status, or sex, one in Christ Jesus; but if in him, 
and his, then also seed of Abraham. Thus the argument 
returns to its starting point in v.’. 

But before the faith came, we were kept guarded under law, 
shut up for the obtaining of the faith that was to be revealed. So 
that the law has been for us a pedagogue to bring us to Christ, that 
we might be justified by faith. *But the faith having come we are 
no longer under a pedagogue. For ye are all sons of God, through 
your faith, in Christ Jesus. *®'For as many of you as were bap- 
tised unto Christ did put on Christ. *There is no Jew nor Greek, 
no slave nor free, no male and female; for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus. And if ye are Christ’s, then are ye seed of Abraham, 
heirs according to promise. 

23. mpo Tod dé édOeiv rhv mriatw id vopov éppouvpoducba 
““But before the faith came, we were kept guarded under law.” 
By Tv wlotw is meant not faith qualitatively; the article ex- 
cludes this; not generically; Paul could not speak of this as 
having recently come, since, as he has maintained, it was at 
least as old as Abraham; nor the faith in the sense “‘ that which 
is believed” (cf. on 1%); but the faith in Christ just spoken of 
in v.42. That this was, in the apostle’s view, fundamentally 
alike in kind with the faith of Abraham is clear not chiefly 
from the use of the same word, but from the apostle’s definite 
defence of the Christian faith on the ground that the principle 
was established in the case of Abraham. ‘That it was specifi- 
cally different is indicated by the use of the definite article, the 
frequent addition of "Inaotd Xpuiorod, and by the assertion of 
this verse that the faith came at the end of the reign of the 
law. The phrase 07rd véuov is a qualitative phrase, “under 
law,” but the law referred to is, of course, that spoken of in 
v.!*, and this in turn the same as in v. (g. v.). That the sub- 
jection referred to in this phrase was not absolute, exclud- 
ing the possibility or privilege of faith, or justification by it, 
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is shown by v.", and the argument of vv.'#-. The law has a 
teal function, but that function is not the displacement of faith. 
Cf. on v.”». That the apostle has so far modified his thought 
of that function since v. as to be speaking here in ébpoupovpeba 
of protection against transgressions is wholly improbable, for 
though Ppovpéw in itself may be used of a protective guarding 
(2 Cor. 1132 Phil. 47 1 Pet. 15, and examples in classical writers) 
yet the proximity of v. and the participle ouv«dedpevor 
_ compel us to understand it here of a restrictive guarding. 

ouvededuevor cis THY MéANOVEAY TricTL atroKadudOFvat, 
“shut up for the obtaining of the faith that was to be 
revealed.” On the meaning of cuvededuevor, see cuvéxrecer, 
v.2. It is here a present participle of identical action, hence 
used in its continuative sense, ‘‘to hold in confinement,” as in 
Aristot. Part. Animal. IT 9. 8 (654 b®): ai cuvKdelovaat mrev- 
pal 76 o17G0s. The sense “having been put into confine- 
ment” would demand an aor. or perfect participle, the latter 
of which some mss., most of them late, have. The participle 
MédAovear, limiting wiottv, marks the latter as future from 
the point of view of the verb éfpovpovpueOa (BMT 142); the 
revelation is at the time of the writing already past. eis may 
be either temporal, as in Phil. 1 216, or telic, ‘‘in order to 
produce, give, or obtain” (in this case the latter), as in 1 Cor. 
5° Rom. 3” Col. 1% Acts 2 1 Pet. 134. So Th. for this passage, 
interpreting it “that we might the more readily embrace the 
faith when its time should come.” Of similar ambiguity and 
interestingly parallel to this passage is 1 Pet. 15, Ppoupoupevous 
dua TicTews eis cwTnpiay éroiuny atroxarupOhvas ev Kaip@ éc- 
yaTw (cf. vv.2*), which may mean “guarded until (we obtain) 
a salvation,” etc., or “that we may obtain.” The temporal 
meaning is the simpler, finding in the phrase less that is not 
certainly expressed by it, but in view of the fact that eis with 
temporal force is usually followed by a term of time, and that 
the thought which the telic sense implies is expressed both in 
v.% above and v.% below, it is probably best to suppose it to 
be intended here also. On a7roxadrupOjvat, see detached note, 
Pp. 433, and cf. esp, Rom. 1!’ 8% 1 Cor, 2” Eph, 3° 1 Pet. r° 
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24, bore 6 vdpos TraLdayuryos 7 UaV yéeyover eis Xpuorev, “So 
that the law has been for us a pedagogue to bring us to Christ.” 
6 vouwos has the same significance as in v.%, except that it is 
here definitely instead of qualitatively spoken of. A macdayw- 
yes was a slave employed in Greek and Roman families to have 
general charge of a boy in the years from about six to sixteen, 
watching over his outward behaviour and attending him when- 
ever he went from home, as e. g. to school. See exx. below. 
By describing the law as having the functions of a radaywyes 
Paul emphasises both the inferiority of the condition of those 
under it, analogous to that of a child who has not yet arrived 
at the freedom of a mature person, and its temporariness (cf. 
v.%), els Xpuotév may be temporal (cf. on eis THV . . . TrioTU, 
v.32) or may be pregnantly used. For exx. of a somewhat 
similar though not identical pregnant force, see Rom. 8'% * 
Mt. 20! x Pet. 14, Ta els Xprorov waOjuara, In view of the 
fact that eis temporal usually takes a temporal object, and of 
the final clause, va . . . SicawwOadpev, the pregnant use is 
here the more probable. Yet it does not follow, nor is it prob- 
able that it is to Christ as a teacher that men are thought of 
as coming; the functions of the wacdaywyds were not so exclu- 
sively to take the boy to school as to suggest this, and the 
apostle’s thought of Christ both in general and in this passage 
is not of him as a teacher but as one through faith in whom 
men were to be saved. Nor is the reference to the individual 
experience under law as bringing men individually to faith in 
Christ. For the context makes it clear that the apostle is speak- 
ing, rather, of the historic succession of one period of revela- 
tion upon another and the displacement of the law by Christ. 
See esp. vv.% %8, How the law accomplished its task is in 
no way intimated in this word or phrase, but appears in the 
final clause following, and the repeated intimations of the 
entire context. See esp. v.% Cf. Th. s. v. madaywyas, 


On the use of the word rat3aywydc, see Hdt. 875: Ltxtwvoc, otxéens 
Be xal nardaywryd¢ hy tov Oeurotoxdéos xalSwy. Eur. Jon, 725, & xpéabu 
radaydy’ "Epexbéws xatoés toduod not’ Svtoc, and esp. the following 
passage quoted by Ltft. ad Joc. from Plato, Lysis, 208 C: of adtby éGaty 
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Goxety ceautob, 7 o888 todto exrtpéxouct cor; Ids y&p, Fon, éxttogrovcry; 
"AAW Goxee tle cov; “Ode xardaywryss, gon. May dodA0¢ dy; *AAAM ch 
why; twétepds ye, ton. 7H detvoy, hy 8’ Eye, EAcbOepow Byta Sud SodAov 
Goxecbat. ti d8 nordy ad obtos 8 natdaywyds cou Gpxer; "Aywy dhrov, 
on, etc SrSacxkAov. See also Xen. Laced. 31: étay ye phy éx walBwy elc 
td wetpantodcbar exBatvwor, thyexadta of wey HAAor xadoucr usv aed xat- 
Saywydy, cabouct 88 xat dxd SdaocxkAwy, Koyouct St obdevec err adray, 
GAN’ adtovd.ous dpracty. Plut. Fad. 54: of toy wdv D&Brov oxedetovtes xar 
xatagpovoivtes “AvviBou ratdsaywyby dxexckAouy. The word is frequent in 
Plutarch’s Lives. With the xatdaywyta of Plut. Numa, 15! (cf. Ltft.) in 
the sense of ‘‘moral education” this passage has little or no connection. 
For further treatment and references, see Becker, Charicles, E. T. 4th 
ed., pp. 226 f.; Becker and Marquardt, Rom. Alt. vol. I, pp. 114, 122, 164; 
Girard, L’ Education Athénienne, pp. 114 ff.; Cramer, De Educatione Pue- 
vorum apud Athenienses, Marburg, 1823. Harper’s Dictionary of Clas- 
sical Lit. and Antig., art. “Education”; HDB, art. “Schoolmaster’’; 
further references to sources in L. & S. s. 9. 


wa éx trictews SicawwOauevr’ “that we might be justified 
by faith.”” The clause expresses the ultimate purpose of the 
law in its function as 7asdaywyes, as v.!® expresses the imme- 
diate intended result. The emphasis of the expression is on 
SicawwOapev, not on é« miotews, as if there were different 
ways of justification, and the purpose of the law was that we 
might be justified in this rather than in some other way; for 
the apostle maintains that there is no other way. Cf. é« 
mlatews Xpiorov in 21%, which is similarly added for complete- 
ness, and with descriptive rather than restrictive force. On 
the meaning of €« mriaTeuxs, cf. also on 21% (pp. 121, 123), and 
on SucawGapuev see detached note on Aikauos, etc., p. 473. 

25. eAOovons S€é THs mistews ovKérTe UIrd TaLdaywydr ecper, 
“But the faith having come we are no longer under a peda- 
gogue.” The article with w/oTews is restrictive, and the refer- 
ence is as in v.% (g. v.) to the faith in Christ. ov«éTs is tem- 
poral, contrasting the two periods of time, with possibly a 
suggestion of consequence, the post hoc being also a propter hoc. 
Cf. on 38. The phrase 676 maidaywyor is equivalent, as con- 
cerns the fact referred to, to 070 veuov, the epithet being sub- 
stituted for the name; but conveys more clearly than tro vdyov 
the idea of subjection and inferior standing. The coming of 
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the faith is a historic event, identical with the giving of the 
gospel (see 445 Rom. 11° 17), not an experience of successive 
individuals. Cf. on v.%. How far this historic event was itself 
conditioned on personal experience, or how far it repeats itself 
in the experience of each believer is remote from the apostle’s 
thought here. ‘35. 
26, Ildvres yap viol Geod earé Sia THs mlatews ev XpioT@ 
*Incovd. ‘For ye are all sons of God, through your faith, in 
Christ Jesus.” By the change from the first person of v.”, 
with its reference to the Jewish Christians, to the second person 
in this v. the apostle applies the thought of that v. directly to 
his readers. One must supply as the connecting thought to 
which Ydp is, as often, directly related, some such phrase as, 
“And this applies to all of you.” That avtes is emphatic is 
indicated by its position, but esp. by the continuation of the 
thought of universality in v.%. It may then mean “all you 
Gentiles,” so including the Galatians; or if, as is possible, there 
were some Jews in the Galatian churches, it may mean “all 
you Galatians,” emphasising the fact that the statements of 
v.25 apply to all the Christians of Galatia, Gentiles as well as 
Jews. In either case viol Oc0d, a qualitative expression with- 
out the article, repeats and explicates the idea of ov«ére b7rd 
maoayuydv (cf. the use of various phrases for the related idea 
“sons of Abraham” in vv.7% %). The emphasis of the ex- 
pression is, therefore, upon “‘sons of God” as objects of God’s 
favour, men in filial favour with God. See detached note on 
Titles and Predicates of Jesus, V, p. 404. Cf. 45 for the 
expression of the thought that subjection to law and sonship 
to God are mutually exclusive. That év Xpict@ Inood does 
not limit wicrews is evident because Paul rarely employs év 
after mlarws (see, however, Col. 14 Eph. 1"), and in this letter 
always uses the genitive (2% * 3), but especially because 
vv.?”, 8 take up and dwell upon the fact that the Galatians are 
in Christ Jesus. And this fact in turn shows that, unless Paul 
shifts his thought of the meaning of é after he has used it 
before Xpior@ “Incod, it has here its metaphorical spatial 
sense, marking Christ as one in whom the believers live, with 
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whom they are in fellowship. This does not of necessity exclude 
the thought that Christ is the basis of their sonship to God, 
but makes this a secondary and suggested thought. For a 
similar instance of a phrase introduced by ¢y standing after 
miorts but limiting an earlier element of the sentence, see 
ev... aiwate Rom. 3%, Tis wioTews, standing then with- 
out limitation, the article may refer specifically to the Chris- | 
tian type of faith, as in vv. %5, or to the faith of the Galatians, 
meaning “your faith’’; cf. 2 Cor. 1%, The latter is more prob- 
able because of the personal character of the statement as 
against the impersonal, historical, character of vv. 8, 


On 8e6¢ without the article in viol 80, see on chap. 48. 


27. dc01 yap eis Xpirorov éBarricOnre, Xprorov éveddcacbe- 
~“¥For as many of you as were baptised unto Christ did put on 
Christ.”” The fact that the verbs are in the second person, 
requires the insertion of the words “of you” into the transla- 
tion, though they are not in the Greek. But it must not be 
supposed that doo: includes only a part of the waves; for this 
would be itself in effect to contradict the preceding v. By 
éBamric@nre the apostle undoubtedly refers to Christian bap- 
tism, immersion in water. See Th. s. v. II; Preusch. s. ».; 
M. and M. Voc. s.v. This is the uniform meaning and appli- 
cation of the term in Paul (1 Cor. 1%-!7 12% 1579 Rom. 6°), with 
the single exception of 1 Cor. 10, where he speaks of the bap- 
tism of the Israelites into Moses in the cloud and in the sea 
as a thing of similar character and significance with Christian 
baptism. Nowhere does he use the term in a figurative sense 
as in Mk. 1% 10%: 9 Jn. 13% Acts 15», els Xpiordv is probably 
to be taken here and in Rom. 6% in the sense “with reference to 
Christ” (on this use of eis see Th. B II 2 a), and as equiva- 
lent to eis Td d6voua Xpiorod. See more fully in fine print 
below. “To put on Christ” is to become as Christ, to have 
his standing; in this context to become objects of the divine 
favour, sons of God, as he is the Son of God. Cf. 4%7. By 
the whole sentence the apostle reminds his readers that they, 
who have been baptised, in confession of their acceptance of 
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Christ, already possess all that it is claimed that circumcision 
and works of law could give them, viz., the divine favour, a 
relation to God like that which Christ sustains to God. It is 
a substantiation (Yap) of the assertion of v.%, that they are 
sons of God, drawn from an interpretation of the significance 
of their baptism. 


The idiom évd¢ecbot with a personal object is found in late Greek 
writers. Thus in Dion. Hal. Antig. 11. 52, tov Tapxbvrov éxetvov évdu- 
éuevor, “playing the part of that Tarquinius”; Libanius, Ep. 968 (350 
A.D.), plas toy ctpattdtyy évédu tov cogiathy: “He laid aside the char- 
acter of the soldier, and put on that of the sophist.” It occurs once in 
the Lxx with a somewhat different force: Isa. 4918: x&vta¢g abtods ws 
xbopnoy évdbon, xal neptOjoets adtods dco xbdou0v, a> vougn, and several 
times in N. T.: Rom. 13%: &AAg évddcacbe thy xbprov "Incodv Xproréy. 
Col. 39719, &mexduckuevor thy nadatdy &vOowmoy ody tag me&Eeaty aitod, 
xad 2vSucdwevor toy véoy toy dvaxatvobuevov. Eph. 42°44, drobécbar . . . 
toy madatdy &vOownoy ... xat évdtcacbar toy xatvdy &vOewrov. The 
related figure of clothing one’s self with strength, righteousness, glory, 
salvation, occurs frequently in O. T.: Prov. 3125 Job 8% 29% 3919 Ps. 
921 103 (104)! 131 (132)% 2% 18 Isa. 519 52! 6110 x Mac. 128; and a sim- 
ilar figure with a variety of objective limitations in N. T.: Rom. 
13”: évducwela te BxAa tod gpwtds. xr Cor. 155: évddcacbar d&pbapoflay 
- . . &vdbcacbar dbavactav. 1554: évddontar dbavactav. Eph. 61: évdt- 
cacls thy navorAlay tod Beod. 614, évSuckwevor toy Odpaxa tis Sixatocbyns. 
Col. 3%: évdbcacbe . . . omAdyxvaolxtiopod. 1 Th. 58, évduckwevor Oadpaxa 
alotews xat &yanns. These passages show that the idiom conveyed no 
suggestion of putting on a mask, but referred to an act in which one 
entered into actual relations. Used with an impersonal object, it 
means ‘‘to acquire,” “‘to make a part of one’s character or possessions” 
(1 Thes. 58 x Cor. 155 § Rom. 13! Col. 3); with a personal object it 
signifies “‘to take on the character or standing”’ of the person referred 
to, “to become,” or “to become as.” See Rom. 13% Col. 31%; note 
in each case the adjacent example of the impersonal object and cf. 
the exx. from Dion. Hal. (where the context makes it clear that tov Tap. 
éx. évduéuevor means “acting the part of Tarquinius,” “standing in 
his shoes,”) and Libanius. This meaning is appropriate to the present 
passage. The fact that the Galatians have put on Christ is cited as 
proof that they are sons of God as Christ is the Son of God. 

The preposition ef¢ with Bartttw signifies (a) literally and spatially 
“into,” followed by the element into which one is plunged: Mk. 1°; ef. 
1*4; (b) “unto” in the telic sense, “in order to obtain”: Acts 23%; (c) 
followed by 8vou«, “with respect to,” specifically, ‘‘with mention or 
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confession of”: 1 Cor. 11% 5 Mt. 2819 Acts 818 195; with similar force 
but without the use of 8voua: Acts 19%. It was formerly much dis- 
cussed whether here and in Rom. 6% the meaning is the same as in 
r Cor. 1 45, etc., or whether ets signifies “into fellowship with,” Th. 
(ef. Baxtitw, II b. aa) Ell., S. and H. on Rom., et al. hold; Sief. combines 
the two views. As between: the two the former is to be preferred, for, 
though the conception of fellowship with Christ in his death is ex- 
pressed in the context of Rom. 63, neither general usage of the phrase 
nor that passage in particular warrant interpreting @Bantitw cic as 
having other than its usual meaning, “‘to baptise with reference to.’ 
But if this is the case with Rom. 63, then usage brings to the present 
passage no warrant for finding in it any other than the regular meaning 
of the phrase, and the context furnishing none, there is no ground for 
discovering it here. More recent discussion, however, has turned upon 
the question whether in both groups of passages (x Cor. 113. § Acts 818 
1g’, as well as Rom. 63 and here) there is a reference to the use of the 
name in baptism with supposed magical effect, as in the mystery relig- 
ions. See Preusch. s. v. Ganxtitw and literature there referred to, esp. 
Heitmiiller, Taufe und Abendmahl; also Lake, The Earlier Epistles of 
Si. Paul, pp. 383-391; Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity, pp. 
347 f. For the purposes of this commentary it must suffice to point 
out the following outstanding facts affecting the interpretation of 
Paul’s thought: (a) The use of Barti(w eig tb Svoue was in all prob- 
ability derived from the usage of the mystery religions, and to one 
familiar with that usage would suggest the ideas associated with such 
phraseology. (b) The apostle constantly lays emphasis on faith and 
the Spirit of God (see, ¢. g., 5% 1% 1% 22) as the characteristic factors of 
the Christian experience. It would seem that if, denying all spiritual 
value to such a physical rite as circumcision, he ascribed effective force 
to baptism, his arguments should have turned, as they nowhere do, on 
the superiority of baptism to circumcision. (c) 1 Cor. ro!-!? makes it 
probable that the Corinthians were putting upon their Christian bap- 
tism the interpretation suggested by the mystery religions, viz., that 
it secured their salvation. Against this view Paul protests, using the 
case of the Israelites passing through the Red Sea, which he calls a 
baptism into Moses, to show that baptism without righteousness does 
not render one acceptable to God. This may, of course, signify only 
that he conceived that the effect of baptism was not necessarily per- 
manent, or that to baptism it is necessary to add a righteous life. But 
it is most naturally interpreted as a protest against precisely that doc- 
trine of the magical efficiency of physical rites which the mystery 
religions had made current. If this is the case and if the thought of 
the apostle here is consistent with that in 1 Cor. ro, the relation between 
the fact referred to in the relative clause and that of the principal 
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clause is not (as in 37 Rom. 8") causal, but that of symbol and symbol- 
ised fact. The requirement of the passage that there shall be a natural 
connection of thought both between this v. and the preceding, and 
‘between the two clauses of this, is met by supposing (1) that the 
exceptional mention of baptism in this passage (as, e. g., instead of faith) 
was suggested by its relation as the initiatory Christian rite to circum- 
cision (cf. Col.-2 #2) which the Galatians were being urged to accept, 
and (2) that there was something in the act of baptism as thought of 
by the apostle which suggested the figure of being clothed with Christ. 
This may have been that in baptism one was, as it were, clothed with 
the water, or, possibly, that the initiate was accustomed to wear a 
special garment. To such a relation in thought between fact and out- 
ward symbol there can be, despite Lake’s statement that such a thought 
was almost unknown to the ancients, no serious objection in view of 
Gal. 220 Rom. 54 1 Cor. 1126. If, indeed, the relation is causal, the 
apostle must have changed his conception of the matter between the 
writing of Gal. and x Cor., or he conceived of the rite as having no 
necessarily permanent effect and its value as conditioned upon the 
maintenance of a morally pure life. 


28. ovx vt “loudatos ovdé “EAXnv, ovK eve Sodros ovdE 


érevlepos, ovx és apoev Kat OAV’ “There is no Jew nor 
Greek, no slave nor free, no male and female.” Following the 
previous sentence without connective either causal or illative, 
these words do not demand to be closely joined in thought to 
any specific element of what immediately precedes. With the 
thought of the basis of acceptance with God in mind, expressed 
in v.” in the form that through faith men become sons of God, 
and in v.?’ in a different form, the sweep of his thought carries 
him beyond the strict limits of the question at issue in Galatia 
to affirm that all distinctions are abolished, and to present an 
inspiring picture of the world under one universal religion. 
év Xpior@, expressed in the similar passage 5°, and implied in 
Col. 3", is doubtless to be mentally supplied here also. It is 
only in the religion of Christ that Paul conceives that men can 
thus be brought together. That he is speaking of these dis- 
tinctions from the point of view of religion is evident from the 
context in general, but especially from his inclusion of the 
ineradicable distinction of sex. The passage has nothing to do _ 
directly with the merging of nationalities or the abolition of 
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slavery. Cf. 1 Cor. 717-4. Nor are the passages from ancient 
writers, quoted, e. g., by Zahn ad (foc. (p. 187), in which these 
distinctions are emphasised, directly antithetical to this affirma- 
tion of the apostle. Yet that the principle had its indirect 
social significance is shown in the implications of the Antioch 
incident 2-4, and in Phm.’ 1 Col. 4}. ; 


On "EXdny, meaning Gentile, not specifically Greek, see on 24. 2vt, 
not a contracted form of é@veott, but a lengthened form of éy, évf with 
recessive accent, but having the force of éveott or 4vetct, as xap& and 
2x{ are used with the force of @xeott and n&peott, may, like the form 
Zvectt itself, mean either “it is present,” “there is,” or “it is possible.” 
See W. § XIV 1 (older eds. 2); BI-D. 98; Hatzidakis, Einleitung in die 
neugriechische Grammatik, 207, and the examples of both meanings 
given in L.& S. Ltft., without assigning reasons, maintains that odx 
2 must here negative “not the fact only but the possibility,” and 
RV. adopts this interpretation in all the N. T. instances: Jas. 117 
1 Cor. 65 Col. 31, and the present passage. But in none of these pas- 
sages does the context demand this meaning, and in 1 Cor. 6° it is a dis- 
tinctly difficult meaning. In 4 Mac. 4” the meaning is clearly “‘it is 
possible,” but in Sir. 37? as clearly “there is (in it).”” It seems neces- 
sary therefore to make choice between the two meanings for the 
present passage solely by the context. And this favours the meaning 
“there is” (so Sief. Bous.) rather than “there can be.” There is 
nothing in the sentence to suggest that Paul has passed from the state- 
ment of fact to that of possibilities. On the other hand, it is apparently 
true that the word never quite loses the force derived from év as a 
preposition of place, and that one must mentally supply after it a 
prepositional phrase introduced by év, or the like: in this case not 
éy byiv, for which the context furnishes no basis, but év Xerot, as 
suggested by Xorotby évedbvacbe and 5°. 


mares yap wpeis els eoté ev Xpiot@ “Inood. “for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” These words confirm, by repeating 
it in another form, the thought of the preceding sentence. els 
may be taken distributively and qualitatively, or inclusively 
and numerically. In the former case the meaning is: once in 
Christ Jesus, whether you be Jew or Gentile, slave or master, 
man or woman, all these distinctions vanish (there is no respect 
of persons with God); it is as if it were always the same person 
reappearing before him. Cf. 1 Cor. 3%. In the latter case the 
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thought is that all those in Jesus Christ merge into one per- 
sonality, Cf. Cor. 10!’ 124 ® Rom..126" Cooly!) There is 
little ground for a choice between the two ideas. Both are 
equally Pauline and equally suitable to the immediate context. 
Only in the fact that the second interpretation furnishes a 
sort of middle term between the assertion of v.!% that Christ 
is the seed, and that of v.” that those who are Christ’s are seed 
of Abraham is there a ground of preference for the second in- 
terpretation, and this only in case > is from Paul. év Xpuor@ 
*Incod is doubtless to be understood substantially as in v.%, 
describing Jesus Christ as the one in whom they live, by whom 
their lives are controlled, with the added suggestion that by 
this fact their standing before God is also determined. 


elg ott év Xerot@ *Inood: so S°BCDKLP al. pler. Syr. (psh.) Boh. (but 
some mss. omit ’Iyjsod) Clem. Athan. Chrys. Euthal. Thdrt. al.; &y éoté: FG 
33, def g Vg. Or. Athan Bas. al.; éoté Xptotot *Incod, omitting elo: NA, 
but A has év deleted after éoté. § is thus a witness to év X. I. as well as 
to the genitive. With practically all the witnesses, except A, attesting év X. 
I. against SA for the genitive there can be no doubt that the reading of the 
latter is derivative, due to assimilation to v.2. Before éoré, elc is clearly the 
original reading, changed by Western authorities to gy, as in 316 &¢ is changed 
to 6 by a part of the Western documents. 


29, ci dé dpeis Xpiorod, dpa tod "ABpadp orrépua éoré, Kar’ 
érrayyediav KAnpovoyor. “And if ye are Christ’s, then are 
ye seed of Abraham, heirs according to promise.” $6¢ is con- 
tinuative, the new sentence adding fresh inferences from what 
has already been said. The conditional clause, expressing in 
itself a simple supposition, refers, as is frequently the case, to 
something »assumed to be true. BMT 244. vpeis Xprorod is 
assumed to have been previously affirmed or implied, and 
doubtless in eis év Xpior@ Inood or in év Xpror@ Ind alone. 
Of these latter alternatives the second is more probable, since 
there is nothing to indicate that in this v. the apostle is intend- 
ing to carry forward the idea of the unity of believers in one 
body, or their equal standing before God. Had this been his 
purpose, he must have employed some such phraseology as 
that of 1 Cor. 12! 27, or Rom. 125, e. g., els [or & capa] ev 
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XpioT@, or TO THua Xpiotod. More probably, therefore, the 
genitive is to be taken, as in 1 Cor. 3; cf. vv.2!: ®; also Rom. 
8’. %, with its implication that those who have the spirit of 
Christ are pleasing to God, and Rom. 817. *, with the sugges- 
tion that believers are sharers in the possessions of Christ, 
objects of God’s love. In the words Tod ’ABpadp orrépya the 
apostle reverts abruptly to the thought first expressed in v.’ 
but repeated in variant phraseology in vv.% % The prize 
which the opponents of Paul had held before the eyes of the 
Galatians, and by which they hoped to persuade them to accept 
circumcision and become subjects of the law, was the privilege 
of becoming seed of Abraham, and so heirs of the promise to 
him and to his seed. This prize, the apostle now assures the 
Galatians, belongs to them by virtue of the fact that they are 
Christ’s, as in v.’ he had said it belongs to those who are of 
faith. In the phrase xat’ évrayyedlay KXAnpoveuor both nouns 
are qualitative, but the substance of the thought recalls 
the previous mention of the promise and the inheritance in 
vy.14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, and emphasises the aspect of Abrahamic 
sonship that is important to the apostle’s present purpose. On 
the use of «Anpoveyos, see detached note on AsaOzxn, p. 503. 
The «Anpovoyuia is, doubtless, as in v.8 (g. v. and cf. v.44), the 
blessing of justification. The absence of the article before 
omépua is significant. Paul does not say to his readers, “Ye 
are the seed of Abraham,” as he might perhaps have done if, 
having written v.!%, he wished now to identify the followers 
of Christ with Christ as the seed of Abraham. Observe, also, 
that in the preceding clause he has not said, “ye are Christ,” 
but “ye are Christ’s.” Though the article before "ASpady is 
restrictive, as in Rom. 4", directing the thought to a preceding 
mention of him and probably to vv.7: * 68, yet omépua, being 
without the article, is indefinite or qualitative. It may desig- 
nate its subject as included in the seed (as distinguished from 
constituting it, which would have required the article) or, like 
viol "ABpadu in v.7, ascribe to them the standing and privilege 
of Abrahamic seed. Cf. Iovdatios Rom. 2% ®, If we suppose 
that Paul wrote v.1%, the reasoning is probably to this effect: 
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“Tf you belong to Christ, who is the seed of Abraham, you share 
his standing assuch.” If v.%® is not from him the thought may 
be more akin to that of the passages cited above (1 Cor. 371-8 
Rom, 817. %): “If ye are Christ’s then by virtue of that fact you 
are objects of God’s approval,” which for the purposes of argu- 
ment against his opponents he translates into “seed of Abra- 
ham,” since in their vocabulary that phrase really means 
“‘acceptable to God.”’ In either case the phrase ‘‘seed of Abra- 
ham” is a synonym for objects of God’s approval; the occasion 
of its employment was its use by those whose views and argu- 
ments Paul is opposing; and the ground of its application to 
the Gentiles is in their relation to Christ. The matter of 
doubt is whether a previous designation of Christ as the seed 
of Abraham (v.'*) furnished the ground for applying the term 
qualitatively to those who being in Christ are Christ’s, or the 
reasoning is independent of a previous application of the phrase 
to Christ. 


7. Continuation of the argument for the inferiority of 
the condition under law, with the use of the illus-. 
tration of guardianship (4:7). 


Still pursuing his purpose of persuading the Galatians that 
they would lose, not gain, by putting themselves under the law, 
Paul compares the condition under law to that of an heir who 
is placed under a guardian for a period fixed by the father and 
in that time has no freedom of action, and describes it as a 
bondage under the elements of the world. Over against this 
he sets forth the condition into which they are brought by 
Christ as that of sons of God, living in filial and joyous fellow- 
ship with God. 

*Now I say, so long as the heir is a child, he differs in no way 
from a slave, though he is lord of all, *but is under guardians and 
stewards until the time set by the father. *So also we, when we 
were children, were enslaved under the elements of the.world. ‘But 
when. the fulness of the time came, God sent forth his Son, born of 
woman, made subject to law, *that he might deliver those that were 
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under law, that we might receive the adoption. *And because ye 
are sons, God sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, 
crying, Abba, Father. ‘So that thou art no longer a slave but a 
son, and tf son, then heir through God. 

1. Adyw 6¢, ’ed? Scov Ypevoy 6 KrAnpovepos vyTids eoTL, 
ovdev diaper SovrAov Kipios TravTww ay, 2, adda bd én 
TpoTous éoTl Kal oixovduous aype THs mpoOecuias Tod 
matpds. “Now I say, so long as the heir is a child, he differs 
in no way from a slave, though he is lord of all, but is under 
guardians and stewards until the time set by the father.” 
Though the argument introduced in 3% was brought to a con- 
clusion in v.?° with a reversion to the thought of 3’, the apostle 
now takes up again the thought of the inferiority of the con- 
dition under law (note the resumptive A¢yw 6; cf. on 317 and 
516); availing himself of the familiar custom af guardianship 
and of current laws or usages concerning it, he compares the 
condition of those under law to that of an heir who in his youth 
and till a time appointed by his father, though prospective 
owner of the whole estate, is subject to guardians, and char- 
acterises it as practical slavery. The sting of the argument is 
in vymos, SovAOSs, and bid émitpdTovs Kal oixovdpous, which 
he employs to describe the condition of those under law; its 
persuasive element is in @ypt. ..7atpds which suggests that the 
time of slavery has gone by, and men ought now to be free. 


The term xAnpovéwos, ‘‘ heir,” suggests that the illustration is taken 
from the law or custom of inheritance, the son inheriting from a de- 
ceased father (xateés) under the will of the latter. Nor does this 
element of the illustration create serious incongruity between illus- 
tration and thing illustrated. For an illustration is not necessarily 
perfect at every point, and there is no decisive reason why the apostle 
should not illustrate the condition of the Jewish nation or of the human 
race in the period of law by that of a son who is under guardians await- 
ing an appointed time to take possession of the property left him by 
his father’s will; the point of the illustration lying not in the condition 
of the father, but in the relation of the son to his guardians. But 
neither does xAynpovéuos necessarily imply that in the illustration, still 
less in the thing illustrated, the father is dead in the period of the 
guardianship; since a guardianship may be created during the lifetime 
of the father, and the term xAnpovéueos may be used proleptically sim- 
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ply to describe the son as the one who is eventually to possess the 
property. Cf. xUeros m&vtwy dy, and see detached note on Arabjxn, 
Dp. 496. 

Nixtos, properly “one without understanding,” is used by Greek 
writers and in the Lxx both in this sense and with the meaning “ child”; 
in N. T. apparently in the latter sense (1 Cor. 13% Eph. 4%) with the 
added implication of immaturity, intellectual or moral. No instance 
has been pointed out of its use as a technical term for a minor, a child 
not possessed of manhood’s rights, but it is evidently this characteristic 
of a child that the apostle here has specially in mind. xlptoc is used 
in the sense, rather infrequent in N. T., of “owner,” with the added 
idea of control. Cf. Mt. 208 214°. The participle éy is, of course, con- 
cessive. See BMT 437.8. ; 

The phrase éxrtedmous xat ofxovduoucs has given rise to much dis- 
cussion as to the precise meaning of the words and the law which the 
apostle hasin mind. The difficulty, however, pertains not to éxitponos. 
This is a frequent word for the guardian of a minor orphan. See Plato, 
Legg. VI 766 C: xat gay bepavev éxttporos teAeuthon ttc. Dem. 988°: 
tobtwy "Aolotaryuos éxttpomos xa xndeudov eyével’ ExxatSexx 2tn. Xen. 
Mem. 1. 24°: Aéyetar yao "AAxtBr&dny, noly etxoaty érav elvat, TleprxAct 

. etitpdmm wey Sytt saut0d meoot&aty 58 tHS woAEwWS torkde StadeyOAvar meer 
youuoy. Arius Did. quoted in Mullach, Frag. Phil. Gr. II 872-5: d&xd 
tabtns youv tHS ptAootopytas xat diabhnas teAcuTay wéAAOVTAS Statiecbat, 
xal tév Ete xvogopounévwy gpovtitery, éxttedmoug anoArmbyvtas xal xnde- 
wdvas, xal tots gtAt&tots napatiOeuévouc, xal mapaxcdodvtac émtxoupety 
aitots. otxoydmoc, on the other hand, usually denotes a slave acting as 
house-steward for his master, or an employed steward acting as agent for 
his principal, or a treasurer. See x1 Ki. 46 18% 1 Esd. 447 Lk. 1242 161 
Rom. 16%. Paul also uses it in a figurative sense of those to whom the 
gospel is entrusted, x Cor. 41:2. There is no clear instance of its use 
with reference to one who has charge of the person or estate of a 
minor heir, and in particular no other instance of the use of the two 
terms ér{teomos and ofxovéuoc together. 

Under Roman law indeed (of a period a little later than that of Paul 
—see Sief. ad loc., p. 234) the minor was under a tutor till his fourteenth 
year, and thereafter under a curator until his twenty-fifth year. But 
against the supposition that it was this usage that Paul had in mind is 
the fact that he adds &yot tH¢ meofeculas tod mateds, whereas Roman 
law itself fixed the time during which the child was under the tutor 
and curator respectively. On xpo8eoulac, a frequent legal term, see 
Dem. 952°; Plato, Legg. XII 954 D,* etc. Cf. Job 28? Dan. 92¢ (Sym.). 
It is not found in Lxx and occurs here only in N. T. 

*Dem. 952": AdBe 5% mor Kat Tov THs mpoOcomias vépov. Plato, Legg. XII 954 D: eav 

8€ Kar’ oixias ev dare Té Tis xphrar, TpLeTH THY mpodcopiay elvat, cay Sé Kar’ dypovs év 


agave KéxtyTat, déxa era, cav 5S év ddAdoSnMig, TOD TMavTds xpdvoV, oTay avevpy Tov, unde- 
piav elvat mpoderuiay THs émLAy ews. 


” 
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Ramsay holds that Paul refers to the law followed in Greco-Phrygian 
cities, and cites the Syrian law book of the fifth century a. D., accord- 
ing to which the practice was the same as under the Roman law except 
that whereas under Roman law the father appointed only the tutor, 
and could not appoint the curator, under the Syrian law the father 
appointed both the éx{tpomos who, like the Roman tutor, had charge 
of the child till he reached the age of fourteen, and the curator who 
had the management of the property till the son was twenty-five years 
old.* 

But aside from the fact that it is precarious to assume that the law 
found in a Syrian law book of the fifth century was in force in Phrygian 
cities in the first century, Ram. overlooks the fact that this usage is 
equally at variance with the language of Paul, who says nothing about 
who appoints the én{tpomoc and ocixovéuoc but does indicate that the 
father fixes the time at which the son passes from under their control. 

In Greek, e. g., Athenian, law there was, so far as has been pointed 
out, no such distinction between tutor and curator or éxftponxos and 
olxovéuoc. 

But the use of éxftporos xat xydeudv in Dem. 988? as a double 
title of one person (see the passage above) suggests that we should not 
seek to distinguish between the functions of the éx(tpomog and those 
of the otxovéy0c, but regard ofxovéu0¢ as Paul’s synonym for xndepey 
and, like that word, a further description of the éxttpomoc. Cf., also, 
Seneca, De Beneficiis, Lib. IV, chap. XXVII, ad fin.: quomodo demen- 
tissime testabitur, qui tutorem filio reliquerit pupillorum spoliatorem: 
““As he makes a most mad will who leaves as tutor to his son one who 
has been a spoiler of orphans.” There remains, however, the difficulty 


*Bruno und Sachau, Syr.-rim. Rechtsbuch, Leipzig, 1880. In the following translation 
courteously made from the Syriac text for this work by Professor Martin Sprengling, 
Ph.D., of the University of Chicago, é¢witpovos and curator, have been retained as they stand 
transliterated in the Syriac text. The Syriac terms have been rendered literally because the 
English has but one term covering the functions of both classes of officers, viz., “‘guardian,”’ 
the use of which for both Syriac words would be confusing. “The law (vémos) is asked: 
Can minors make a will (d:a6yxas), and at what age can they do it? A girl up to twelve 
years is subject to the émurpomos, which, being translated, is the one in command, and can 
not write a will (Sva6yjxy). But when she has passed twelve years, she passes from subordi- 
nation to the émitpomos and comes to be under that of the curator, which, being translated, 
is examiner. And from the time when the girl is subject to the curator, she has authority 
to make a will (Sa0yx7). Thus also a boy, until fourteen years, is under the authority ot 
the éwitpomos, and can not write a will (S.a@j«n). But from fourteen years and upward he 
is under the authority of the curator and may write a will (8:a6yxn), if he choose. But 
minors are under the authority of the curator up to twenty-five years; and from twenty-five 
years the boy is a perfect man and the girl a full woman. If a man die and leave children 
orphans, and make a will (Sva67«y) and appoint therein an émitpomos [or curator] for the 
orphans, they do not give security. 

“Those who by will (Sua8jxas) are appointed curators, the law (vémos) provides that they 
shall not give security, because the owners of the property chose to establish them admin- 
istrators.”” 
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that we have no knowledge of a guardianship the period of which is 
fixed by the father. If, therefore, the apostle is speaking of inheri- 
tance of property from a deceased father, dying while the son is still a 
child, he must apparently be speaking in terms of some usage not 
otherwise definitely known to us. 

In view of this fact, recourse may be had to a guardianship estab- 
lished for special reasons during the lifetime of the father, such as is 
illustrated in the case of Antiochus Epiphanes and his son, Antiochus 
Eupator. In 1 Mac. 3% % it is stated that Antiochus Epiphanes, 
being about to go on a military expedition into Persia, left Lysias éxt 
tay Teaydtwy tod Bacthdws . . . xat teégetv “Avtloyoy toy uldv 
adtod fw>o tod émotpédar adtév. In xr Mac. 61? it is said that when 
Lysias knew that the king was dead he set up Antiochus, his son, to 
reign in his stead,, whom he had brought up (étpepev). From these 
two passages it appears that Antiochus, the father, appointed Lysias 
to be steward of the affairs of the kingdom and guardian of his son 
until a specified time, in effect directing that such stewardship and 
guardianship terminate by the resumption of authority by the father 
on his return, or by succession of his son on the father’s death. While, 
therefore, the precise terms used by Paul do not occur, equivalents of 
all three of them (éxltpomoc, ofxovéu0c, mpoeculac toi matedcs) are 
found in the passage in 1 Mac. This equivalence is, moreover, some- 
what confirmed by certain passages in 2 Mac. In 10" it is stated that 
Antiochus Eupator, rapadaBdy thy Bacthelav, dvésertiev él tav noay- 
wcétwv Auolay, and thereafter, in 2 Mac. rz! and 13? (cf. also 14%), 
Lysias is referred to as éxitpomos tod BactAéws xat int tHv mexy~étov, 
“‘ouardian of the king and chancellor or steward.”’ Thus the son, on 
acquiring his throne, re-established for himself the relation which his 
father had created, and the author of 2 Mac. employs to designate the 
office of Lysias éxttporos xat éxt tay noawyydtwy, which are evidently 
nearly or quite the equivalent of Paul’s éxitpomosg xat ofxovéuoc. If 
it may be supposed that these passages were before the apostle’s mind, 
or that he had in mind such a case as that of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
his son, his language would become entirely clear, as referring to the 
case of a father who during his life placed his son for special reasons 
under the care of one who was at the same time éxitpomog and ofxovéj0¢ 
and who was to hold that office for a period the limit of which was 
indicated by the father. The two terms would not then designate dif- 
ferent persons, but two functions of one person, and the plural would 
be a qualitative plural. It is, perhaps, also in favour of this understand- 
ing of the passage that the situations compared are alike even in the 
fact that the father, corresponding to God, is still alive in the period of 
the stewardship. Yet reference to an ordinary guardianship of a 
minor orphan, in the terms of some existing legal usage not definitely 
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known to us, remains a possibility. Fortunately the application of 
the illustration to the condition of men under law is but little affected 
by any uncertainty respecting the source of the illustration. 


3. otTws Kal pets, Ste Tuev vy, bd TA TTOLYVEla TOD 


Kdopyou nueOa SedovrAwpevor’ “So also we, when we were 


children, were enslaved under the elements of the world.” 
jets is best understood as referring to Christians generally, 
the predicates of the sentence describing their pre-Christian 
condition. For, though the language of vv.% is specially 
appropriate to Jewish Christians and was probably written 
with them specially in mind, as that in v.* was probably written 
with the Gentile Galatians especially in mind, yet the use of 
the same or the equivalent expressions with reference to those 
who are included under the first person, 7Me%s, and those who 
are addressed (in the second person), together with the change 
in pronoun or the person of the verb when there is no antith- 
esis but, on the contrary, continuity of reference is required 
by the argument, shows that these grammatical changes do 
not mark a substantial change of persons denoted. Cf. sppeis 
. . . SedovrAwpevor of v.2 with odKére ef SodAOS of v.* (notice 
especially the implication of ovxére that the persons addressed 
—the Galatians—had previously been in bondage), and observe 
that in v.5 Tods bd vépoy (third person) are evidently the same 
who constitute the subject of t7roAdBwyer, that in v.6 judy is 
used of those who are the subject of the verb éoré, and that it 
is scarcely less clear from the nature of the argument that there 


is no real change of persons referred to (other than the change ° 


of emphasis above mentioned) in passing from v.® to v... A 
- comparison of 7rd Ta oTovyeta Tov Kéopov nuEOa SedovrAWpEvoL 


of this verse with 1a@s émuotpépere tradw émi TA... oTOLyELa 


ols tadw dywhev Sovrcvew OédeTe of v.° points in the same 
direction, v.° clearly implying that the previous condition of 
the Galatians, as well as that to which they are now in danger 
of turning, was a bondage to the oTovyeia, while v.* as dis- 
tinctly marks them as having previously been worshippers of 
idols, and 31-* shows that they had come to faith in Christ not 
through judaism as proselytes, but directly from their worship 
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of idols. On the bearing of the phrase 67rd yéuor on the inclu- 
siveness of 7Mels, see on v.*. For a change of person similar 
to that which takes place in"passing from v.® to v.°, cf. 37° and 
notes there. Jews and Gentiles are therefore classed together 
as being before the coming of Christ in the childhood of the 
race, and in bondage, and the knowledge of religion which the 
Jews possessed in the law is classed with that which the Gentiles 
possessed without it under the common title, “the elements of 
the world,” Ta orovyeta Tod Kéopov, On the meaning of this 
phrase, see detached note, p. 510. For a direct assertion of 
what is here implied as to the common standing of Jews and 
Gentiles as concerns possession of truth (but without reference 
to its inferiority to the Christian revelation), see Rom. 2™ ¥, 


ND*FG. 33, 442, 463 read fucb« Se8ouA.3 ABCD? et cKL. most cur- 
sives Clem. Chrys. Euthal. Thdrt. read juev. Despite the weightier ex- 
ternal evidence for jusy the strong improbability that for the common jueyv 
the unusual #ju<8% would be substituted is decisive for the latter. 


4, dre Se HAOev Td TAHPWLA TOD ypdvou, eaméoTeev Oo Beds 
Tov vldvy avTov, Yevduevovy ek YYuvatxds, Yerduevoy 1rd vopor, 
“But when the fulness of the time came, God sent forth his 
Son, born of woman, made subject to law.” That the time 
of all important events, and so pre-eminently that of the com- 
ing of the Christ, was fixed in the purpose of God, was prob- 
ably a common thought of early Christianity (Mk. r™ Jn. 2¢ 
7® 80, etc. Acts 172° Eph. 11°; cf. Tob. 14°). It was evidently 
shared by the apostle (Rom. 3% 5°), Whether he thought of 
the time as fixed by the necessity that certain things must 
first be accomplished, or that the world reach a certain condi- 
tion (cf. 2 Thes. 2°), or as appointed to occur after the lapse 
of a certain definite period (cf. Dan. 9*%:) is not here or else- 
where in the epistles clearly indicated. Cf. Bous. Rel. d. 
Jud.*, pp. 278 f. That it was associated in his mind with 
the two ages (cf. on r‘) is probable, yet the fulness of the time 
did not mark the beginning of the new age, since the formes 
was past, the latter still future. The words éfamécre:Xer 6 
Geds Tov vidy avrod, though in themselves capable of refer- 
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ring to the sending of Jesus as God’s Son out among men from 
the seclusion of his private life (cf. Acts 93° 11% Jn. 1°) must 
yet, in view of the apostle’s belief in the pre-existence of 
Jesus, as set forth in 1 Cor. 8® Phil. 2 Col. 115 16, and of the 
parallelism of v.*, be interpreted as having reference to the 
sending of the Son from his pre-existent state (é€v wopdy Oeod, 
Phil. 2°) into the world. This'is also confirmed by the two 
expressions that follow, both of which (see below) are evi- 
dently added to indicate the humiliation (cf. Phil. 278) to 
which the Son was in the sending forth subjected, the descent 
to the level of those whom he came to redeem. For if 
é£arréotecev referred simply to a sending forth among men, 
as a prophet is sent forth under divine commission, these ex- 
pressions would mark his condition previous to that sending 
forth, and there would be no suggestion of humiliation, but, 
rather, the contrary. Yet on the other hand, é£amréore:dev 
need not, probably should not, be limited to the entrance into 
the world by and at birth, but should rather be understood 
as extending to, and including, the appearance of Jesus among 
men as one sent from God. On the expression Tov vidv avoid, 
equivalent to Tov viov Tod Beov, see detached note on Titles 
and Predicates of Jesus, V D, p. 408, for discussion of the 
evidence that the phrase here refers to the pre-existent Son and 
that it has special reference to the Son as the object of 
divine love, in the enjoyment of filial fellowship with God. 
Cf. also vv. ® 7. The phrase ‘Yevomevoy éx ‘yuvaskes can 
not be interpreted as excluding human paternity, as some 
interpreters, both ancient and modern, have maintained (cf. 
Sief. and Zahn ad loc.). See, e. g., Job 14!, Bporos Yervntos 
yuvatkes, Mt. 1111, €v Yevvntois yuvaixev, It could be rea- 
sonably supposed to imply birth from a virgin only in case it 
were otherwise established that the apostle knew and accepted 
the dogma or narrative that Jesus was so born, and not even 
then would it be certain that this phrase was intended to refer 
to this aspect of Jesus’ birth. But of such knowledge or 
acceptance the writings of the apostle give no hint. ‘yuvaukdes 
is probably, like véuou in the following phrase, not indefinite, 
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but qualitative, and the phrase is best translated “born of 
woman.” On w7ro vépor, cf. 3%. There is no occasion to take 
it here in any other sense than that which it has there, “under 
law as a system of legalism.” See note on 3%. It was from 
this subjection that Christ came to deliver men. See 5!8 and 
cf. 53» 4, as showing that those who are in Christ still remain 
under law as an ethical principle. Cf. also 1 Cor. 9?° Rom. 6% 1, 
In applying this phrase to Jesus the passage resembles Phil. 28, 
but differs in that there it is to God and here to law that he is 
said to be subject. That Paul carried his conception of Jesus’ 
subjection to law to the point of supposing that he was in his 
own thinking a legalist is wholly improbable; the subjection to 
law was, doubtless, rather in the fact of his living under legal- 
istic judaism, obliged to keep its rules and conform to its usages. 
The motive for the insertion of the phrase is doubtless to em- 
phasise the cost at which the Son effected his redemptive work; 
ef. 2: Corcs?. 


Td zAfewue is evidently used in the active sense, “that which fills,” 
tov xedvou being an objective genitive; the whole period which must 
elapse before the event being incomplete till its last increment is 
added, the last moment, which fills it, is called cAjpwua. It is, in the 
language of the illustration, 4 tpo8ecule tod mateds (v.%). 

The words yevéuevov b2d véuov should probably be taken in the 
sense “made subject to law” rather than “born under law,” for, 
though yevduevoy éx yuvatxdc evidently refers to birth, that refer- 
ence is neither conveyed by, nor imparted to, the participle, but lies 
wholly in the limiting phrase. This idea is, therefore, not of necessity 
carried over into the second phrase. Had the apostle desired to ex- - 
press the idea “born” in both phrases, he could have done so un- 
ambiguously by the use of yevyyfévte. Concerning the time of the 
subjection to law, whether at birth or subsequently, yevéuevov says 
nothing decisive. Both participles are best understood as attributive 
participles used substantively (BMT 423) in apposition, therefore, 
with tov utbv adtod, the omission of the article giving to each phrase a 
qualitative force which may be expressed in English by translating 
“his Son, one born of woman, one made subject to law.” The employ- 
ment of the aorist presents the birth and the subjection to law as in 
each case a simple fact, and leaves the temporal relation to é&axéotethev 
to be inferred solely from the nature of the facts referred to (BMT 142, 
143). The thought is not very different if the participles be taken as 
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adverbial participles of attendant circumstances (BMT 449, 450). 
But the phrases are best accounted for as intended not so much to 
express the accompaniments of the sending as directly to characterise 
the Son, describing the relation to humanity and the law in which he 
performed his mission. 


5. tva tovs bd véuov eéayopdon, “that he might deliver 
those that were under law.” The phrase t7rd véuor is, doubt-. 
less, to be taken in the same sense as in v.‘ and 3%, viz.: “under 
law”’ legalistically understood. But while in those cases the 
context shows that the law actually referred to is the O. T. 
law, the context here (see above on the inclusiveness of 7Mets 
in v.2 and note the second person in v.®, with its unambiguous 
inclusion of the Galatian Gentiles) implies that rods i7rd veyov 
includes both Jews and Gentiles. That Paul conceived the 
Gentiles to possess a law, and that of divine origin, appears ‘ 
from Rom. 2 4 (cf. 1! 2°); and though the phrase i7ro veyov 
is usually employed with reference to the legalism that grew 
up on Jewish soil, yet that Paul was aware that the law whose 
work is written in the heart might also be externalised and 
made legalistic is intrinsically probable and is confirmed by 
1 Cor. 9%, where Tots 7rd véuov, standing as a middle term 
between “Iovdafos and Tots avduow, seems to designate 
those, whether Jew or Gentile, who were living under a system 
of legalism. On the use of e£ayopafw, see on 3", p. 168. That 
the deliverance referred to is from the law, is implied in Tovs 
v7ro vouov and the absence of any other phrase to suggest 
another enslaving power. That it is from subjection to law, 
i. @., (a) from the obligation to obey legal ordinances, and (b) 
from the conception of God which legalism implies, is shown 
as respects the former (a) by v.!° and 5!~4, and as respects the 
latter (b) by the following clause and vv. 7. The whole clause 
expresses the purpose not of the participle Yevouevoy only 
and probably not of éaméoreAev only, but of the whole 
assertion é£améorevAev, with its modifiers, wherein is implied 
that his human birth and subjection to law were contributory 
to the achievement of the redemption. 
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And this in turn conveys an intimation that Paul already had a 
thought akin to that expressed in Heb. 57-* with reference to the 
relation between the limitations of the earthly life of Jesus and his 
redemptive work. Yet how he conceived that the deliverance was ac- 
complished, whether as in 318 through his death, or through his life ex- 
perience reaching its climax in his death (cf. Phil. 27. 5), this verse in 
no way decides. That the apostle conceived that Jesus himself had 
passed through an experience like that of Paul, referred to by him in 
219, in that he also had discovered that one does not come into the 
enjoyment of a filial relation to God through obedience to statutes, 
and that this was embodied in the teaching of Jesus, is not in itself 
improbable, but is not intimated either here or elsewhere in his letters. 


iva THv viobeciay atrokaBwuer, “that we might receive the 
adoption.” vioBec/a, found in inscriptions in the phrase 
ka?’ viobeciay and rarely in Greek literature (Diog. Laert. 
IV 9 (53), veavioxwy twav viobecias moetoOar), does not 
occur in the Lxx and appears in N. T. only in the Pauline 
epistles. In Rom. 9‘ it denotes the choice of Israel to be sons 
of God (cf. Exod. 4” Deut. 14!:2 Hos. 111). In Rom. 8% 15 
they are said to be viol Geod who are led by God’s Spirit, and 
it is added: “For ye have not received a spirit of bondage 
again to fear, but ye have received a spirit of adoption (7vevpa 
vioBectas) whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” In Rom. 8% 
% vioBecia is defined as consisting in the redemption of the 
body, doubtless because in Paul’s thought only through the 
resurrection and the clothing of the spirit in the spiritual body 
does man enter into the fulness of fellowship with God (cf. 
1 Cor. 15! 14,44), In Eph. 15 adoption is spoken of as that 
which men are foreordained of God to obtain through Jesus 
Christ. 1% vioGecia is, therefore, for Paul, God’s reception of 
men into the relation to him of sons, objects of his love and 
enjoying his fellowship, the ultimate issue of which is the 
future life wherein they are reclothed with a spiritual body; 
but the word may be used of different stages and aspects of 
this one inclusive experience. The article Tv is, doubtless, 
restrictive, pointing to the thought of vv.!:? that at the time 
appointed of the father the child is released from subjection to 
tutors and governors, and comes into direct relation to the 
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father as a mature son—an intimation more fully developed 
invi*. 

The meaning “‘sonship” would satisfy most of the passages in which 
utoBecte occurs, but there is no occasion to depart from the etymologi- 
cal sense, “installation as a son.” This does not, however, justify 
reading back into v.! the idea of adoption, and from this again carrying 
it back through xAnpovémos into the SaOqxy of 3%, for Paul is not 
careful to maintain the consistency of his illustrations. He employs 
here his usual term because he is speaking of the establishment of 
those who have previously not had the privileges of a son in the full 
enjoyment of them. 

Whether tva . . . &moA&G. expresses the purpose of é&ayopd&on, or, 
co-ordinately with that clause, expresses the purpose of é&anéotethey 
is impossible to say with certainty; nor is the distinction important. 


6. “Or. 8é eore viol, eéaméoTerev o Beds TO TvedUA TOD 
viod avrod eis Tas Kapdias judv, “And because ye are sons, 
God sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts.” The 
clause 671... viod is naturally interpreted as causal, giving 
the reason in the divine mind for the act éfaméore:rev . . . 
nov, there being no verb of saying or the like for it to depend 
upon as an object clause. Nor is there any sufficient reason 
for departing from this obvious interpretation. It follows, 
however, that the sonship here spoken of being antecedent to 
and the ground of the bestowal of the Spirit is not the full, 
achieved fact, nor the consciousness of a filial relation, but the 
first and objective stage which the preceding context has em- 
phasised, viz.: release from bondage to law, figuratively de- 
scribed as a pedagogue or guardians and stewards. It is in- 
volved in this relation of sonship and the possession of the 
Spirit that from the consciousness of the latter one may infer 
the former, and it is doubtless to induce the Galatians to draw 
this inference from their consciousness of possessing the Spirit 
(of. 3°-*) that this sentence was written. But the direct affir- 
mation of the sentence is that the sonship is the cause of the 
experience of the Spirit. 


To take 8c as meaning “that,” making 8c .. . utof the propo- 
sition to be established, and then to supply after it “is proved by the 
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fact” (Philippi, following ancient interpreters), or to take &tt in the 
sense of quod, “as respects the fact that” (Wies.), introduces unwar- 
ranted complication into a sentence which is on its face complete and 
simple. That in Rom. 8: sonship is apparently proved by posses- 
sion of the Spirit does not forbid our interpreting this passage as mak- 
ing the sonship the ground of the bestowal of the Spirit; for not only 
is the language-of Rom. 8" %* open to interpretation as an argument 
from effect to cause, in which case there also adoption precedes possession 
of the Spirit, but if the reverse is true there, antecedence of sonship to the 
bestowal of the Spirit, clearly indicated in this passage, is explicable 
by the fact that viofecfe (see on v.') is used by the apostle of different 
stages of the process by which men come to the full possession of the 
relationship of sons to God, and that the context implies that it is the 
first and objective stage of which he is here speaking. 

Precisely the phrase td xve}ua tod vied aitod does not occur else- 
where in N. T., but in Phil. 119 Paul uses td avetua "Inood Xoerotod 
and in Rom. 8° nvetue Xprotod (cf. also 2 Cor. 317 Acts 1671 Pet. 1 
Heb. 9% Rev. 19!°). Particularly instructive is Rom. 8% 1°, where (a) 
avedna Beod év buiv, (b) xveduae Xototod #yew, and (c) Xototde év 
duty all express the same fact of experience. It is manifestly also the 
same experience for which Paul employs in Gal. 22° the phrase Cy év 
éuot Xerotés and in 5% Cduev nveduete. Historically speaking, the 
sending of the Son and the sending of the Spirit are distinguished in 
early Christian thought, most markedly so in the fourth gospel (Jn. 3” 
739 167; but note also that the coming of the Spirit is practically iden- 
tified with the return of the Son), but also in Paul (cf. the éSaxéotetAey - 
of v.4 with the same verb in this v.). The two terminologies, that of 
the Christ and that of the Spirit, have also a different origin, both, 
indeed, having their roots largely in O. T., but being there and in later 
Jewish thought quite distinct. But in the experience of the early 
Christians the Christ who by his resurrection had become a spirit 
active in their lives, and the Spirit of God similarly active, could not 
be distinguished. Cf. Burton, Spirit, Soul, and Flesh, p. 189. Pre- 
cisely to what extent this experiential identification of the heavenly 
Christ and the Spirit of God has caused a numerical identification of 
them as personalities is difficult to say. Apparently the apostle Paul, 
while clearly distinguishing Christ from God the Father (see x Cor. 8¢ 
Phil. 268, etc.) and less sharply distinguishing the Spirit from God 
(Rom. 55 87 & % 14 18), is not careful to distinguish the Spirit and Christ, 
yet never explicitly identifies them. Cf. Wood, The Spirit of God in 
Biblical Literature, pp. 229-231. The choice of td mvedpe tod vtod 
aitod for this passage in preference to any of its equivalents is due, on 
the one side to the necessity of distinguishing the fact referred to from 
the historic coming of the Christ (4), which excludes tdv uldy adtod 
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and Xprotéy, and on the other to the desire to connect this experience 
closely with the gift of Christ, which excludes td xveduc or tb xvedpc 
00 Oeod. 

On sic t&> xapdlag tydv, added to emphasise the transition from 
the objective sonship to the subjective experience, see Rom. 55 1 Cor. 
222 Eph. 317. It is in the heart, as the seat of intellectual and spiritual 
life in general (xz Cor. 2 Rom. 9? ro!, etc.) and in particular of the moral 
and spiritual life (2 Cor. 48 Rom. 1”. #4), that the Spirit of God operates. 
The use of the expression here shows that é&anéotetAev refers (not as 
the same word in v.‘ does) to a single historic fact (the day of Pente- 
cost, é. g.), but to the successive bestowals of the Spirit on individuals 
(cf. 3°), the aor. being, therefore, a collective historical aor. (BMT 39). 
On the translation of an aor. in such a case, see BMT 46, 52. On tus, 
undoubtedly to be preferred to buav, a Western and Syrian reading, see 
on v.?. 


Kpafov “ABBa o ratyp. “crying, Abba, Father.” The rec- 
ognition of God as Father is the distinguishing mark of the 
filial spirit. The participle Kpafov agreeing with mvetpya as- 
cribes the cry to the Spirit of God’s Son; yet it is undoubtedly 
the apostle’s thought that it is the expression of the believer’s 
attitude also. For the Spirit that dwells in us dominates our 
lives. See chap. 27° 5%, and cf. Rom. 815: éAaPere. mvedua 
vioecias, ev @ Kpdfouev "ABBA o watjp. The use of Kpafor, 
usually employed of a loud or earnest cry (Mt. 9?” Acts 14% 
Rom. 9?’) or of a public announcement (Jn. 72% 37), in the Lxx 
often of prayer addressed to God (Ps. 3° 107!*), emphasises the 
earnestness and intensity of the utterance of the Spirit within 
us. Though the word xpafov itself conveys no suggestion of 
joy, it can hardly be doubted that the intensity which the word 
reflects is in this case to be conceived of as the intensity of joy. 
Though to be free from law is to obtain adoption, sonship in 
its full realisation is more than mere freedom from law. The 
significance of such freedom lies, indeed, precisely in the fact 
that it makes it possible that a truly filial relation and attitude 
of man to God shall displace the legal relation that law creates, 
that instead of our looking upon God as lawgiver in the spirit 
of bondage and fear (Rom. 8'*) he becomes to us Father with 
whom we live in fellowship as his sons. See detached note on 
Ilarnp as applied to God, p. 391. 
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‘O xathe, Greek equivalent of the Aramaic ’A@@é, 83x, is a nomi- 
native form with vocative force. Cf. Rom. 8% Mk. 1436 Mt, 1176 Jn. 
2078; Bl. D. 147.3. The repetition of the idea in Aramaic and Greek 
form gives added solemnity to the expression, and doubtless reflects a 
more or less common usage of the early church (see Mk. 143 Rom. 815). 
On the origin of this usage, see Th. s. v. "ABG&, Ltft. ad loc., Sief. ad loc. 
It is quite likely that the use of the Aramaic word was derived from 
Jesus, being taken up into the vocabulary of Greek-speaking Christians 
through the medium of those who, knowing both Aramaic and Greek, 
in reporting in Greek the words of Jesus used this word with a sort of 
affectionate fondness for the very term that Jesus himself had used to 
express an idea of capital importance in his teaching. This is more 
probable than that it was taken over into the Christian vocabulary 
from that of the Jewish synagogue in which the idea of God as Father 
had so much less prominent place than in the thought and teaching of 
Jesus. See Bous. Rel. d. Jud.? pp. 432-3, 434; Dal. WJ. p. 102. 
The attachment of the Greek translation 6 nethe to the Aramaic word 
would naturally take place on the passage of the term into Greek- 
speaking circles. 


7, wore ovkért ef SovA0S AAXA vids: “So that thou art no 
longer a slave, but a son.” In the possession of the Spirit 
of God’s Son, assumed to be known as a fact of the experience 
of the readers (cf. 3%), the apostle finds confirmation of the 
éoré vioi of v.8, as there the sonship is said to be the ground 
for the bestowal of the Spirit. That the emphasis of sonship 
is still upon the fact of freedom from bondage to law is shown 
in the insertion of the negative ovxérs dodXos, and that those 
addressed were formerly in this bondage is implied in ovxére, 
The change from plural to singular has the effect of bringing 
the matter home to each individual reader; the persons desig- 
nated remaining, of course, unchanged. C7. 6!, and for classical 
examples, see Kiihner-Gerth, 371.5, b. 

el 5€ vids, Kal Krnpovdmos Sua Geod, “and if son, then heir 
through God.”? That here as throughout the passage vids 
means vids Geod needs no specific proof; it is sufficiently indi- 
cated in the expression Tov viod avTov in vv. *: ®, and the rela- 
tion of this expression to vids. This obviously suggests that 
KAnpovdpos means KAnpovdpios Oeod. Cf. Rom. 817: et d€ Tékva, 
Kal KAnpovepos KANpovepor wey Oeod, TvvKANpovouor Sé XpicTood. 
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To this conception the phrase dvd Geov adds the thought, 
“made so by God,” thus equivalent to kata OéAnua Ge0d; cf. 
39, KAnpovduos Kat’ émayyeriay, The purpose of the addition 
is perhaps to remind the Galatians that their position as heirs 
is due to divine grace, riot one of right or desert, but more 
probably to emphasise the certainty of their possession of it. 
The absence of the article before #00 makes the noun not 
indefinite but qualitative, emphasising the divineness of the 
one through whom they were made heir. Cf. on Oedv, v.7.. The 
reversion to the thought of the kAnpovouiéa expressed in 31% 29 
shows that the apostle has not lost sight of his main purpose 
throughout this and the preceding chapter, viz., to convince 
the Galatians that it was not through law but through the 
retention of their freedom from it that they could obtain the 
blessings promised to the sons of Abraham, which the judaisers 
had held before their eyes as a prize greatly to be desired but 
obtainable only through circumcision. The appeal of the apos- 
tle is to retain the status they already possess. Cf. v.®, “ye 
are sons,” and v.°, “how turn ye back?”? That he should not 
here employ the term viol ’ABpady, as in 37, but KAnpovcpot, as 
in 32%, is natural, not only because KAnpovduot more distinctly 
suggests the idea of the blessing to be received, but also because 
after vioé, meaning sons of God, sons of Abraham would have 
the effect of an anticlimax. KAnpovduou should, therefore, be 
taken here in the sense, heirs of God, and as such recipients 
of the blessing promised to Abraham’s seed; this blessing has 
already been defined as justification, acceptance with God, 
possession of the Spirit. Cf. 37-4. It is, moreover, as present 
possessors of the KAnpovouia that they are KAnpovduor, That 
other blessings are in store for them is undoubtedly a Pauline 
thought (Rom. 5" 817), and that the conception of the 
Kn poveuos easily lends itself to the presentation of this phase 
of the matter, that which has been received being thought of 
as simply the earnest and first-fruit of the full blessing (see 
Rom. 8!7-3 Eph. 1) is also true. But the Galatians already 
possess the promised Spirit, and the emphasis in this context is 
upon that which is already possessed, with no clear indication 
. that the thought goes beyond that. 
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Against the supposition—at first sight most natural—that the term 
as here used is intended to carry the thought back specifically to 
xdnpovéuos in v.1, is the fact that xAnpovéuoc is there applied to one 
who not having yet entered into possession of his xAyeovou.ta is in the 
position of vamto¢ and 800A0c, precisely that position, therefore, which 
it is the purpose of this v. to deny; and, though the title xAnpovéy0¢ 
carries with it the idea of future release from the status of d00A0c, the 
contention of the apostle is here not that the Galatians will be, but 
already are, sons and no longer slaves. It is more probable, therefore, 
that by this word he reverts for the moment to the idea of xAnpovéu.or 
in 32° (cf., also, 318), heirs according to the promise made to Abraham, 
i. €., possessors of the blessing promised to Abraham and to his seed. 
This is not to take xAnpovéuoc as meaning heir of Abraham, a predicate 
which the apostle never applies to Christians. They are indeed called 
“sons of Abraham,” because it is to the seed of Abraham that the 
promise applies, but it is God who established the d:a®4xn and makes 
the éxayyeAta, and they to whom the promise is fulfilled are his 
xdnpovéuor. Cf. on 3° and detached note on Atadyxny, p. 496. This 
also makes it evident that the term xAnpovéuoc is not used in its strict 
sense of heir, z. e., recipient of the property of another who has died, or 
prospective recipient of the property of another when he shall have 
died, but, tropically, possessor of a promised possession. 

The fact that xAnpovéuor here means heirs of God, and the deduc- 
tion, of heirship from sonship, itself inferred from an act of adoption, 
viobecla, gives a certain colour of support to Ramsay’s view that the 
SrabHxy of 31% is not a covenant but a will, and specifically a will in- 
volving the adoption of ason. If the language of 3*#- were harmonious 
with these suggestions of the present passage, the latter would fall in 
with that passage as part of an illustration consistently carried through 
the whole passage. But (1) the possibility of interpreting this phrase 

_in the way above suggested is not sufficient ground for setting aside 
the strong counter-evidence that by 8ta6qxy he means not a will, but 
a covenant. Even if the expression here employed could be shown to 
involve the idea of adoption by will and inheritance as an adopted son, 
this would only show that the apostle is now illustrating the spiritual 
relations which are the real subject of his thought by a different group 
of facts of common life from those which he employed in 357- But 
(2) it is improbable that it is specifically an adoptive sonship that the 
apostle has in mind in ef 8& vids. For, though he represents the son- 
ship of the Galatians in common with other believers as acquired by 
adoption, yet the fact of adoption is nowhere emphasised, and in the 
actual spiritual realm that which is illustratively called adoption car- 
ries with it, as a consequence, the bestowal of the Spirit of God’s Son, 
by which, it is implied, those who are sons come into like relation to 
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God with that which the Son himself sustains. The conception of. 
adoption, accordingly, falls into the background, leaving simply that 
of sonship. 


8. Description of. the former condition of the Galatians 
as one of bondage to gods not really such, and ex- 
hortation to them not to return to that state (48). 


Again directly addressing the Galatians as in 3!, and as in 
v.! characterising their former condition as one of enslavement, 
the apostle describes them as in bondage to gods that were not 
in reality such, and appeals to them, now that they have come 
into fellowship with God, not, as they threaten to do by their 
adoption of the Jewish cycle of feasts and fasts, to return to 
those weak and beggarly rudimentary teachings under which 
they formerly were, and expresses his fear that he has laboured 
over them to no purpose. 

8But at that time, not knowing God, ye were in bondage to the gods 
that are not such by nature. °But now having come to know God, 
or rather having become known by God, how is it that ye are 
turning back again to the weak and beggarly rudiments, to which 
ye wish to be in bondage again? Ye are observing days and 
months and seasons and years. "I fear that in vain have I spent 
my labour on you. 

8. “AAG TOTE Mev OvK ELddTES Heov edovrAEUTATE TOls dice 
Hn ovo Oeots’ “But at that time, not knowing God, ye were 
in bondage to the gods that are not such by nature.” Doub- 
ling, so to speak, upon his course, the apostle reverts to the 
condition of the Galatians before they received his message, 
and in antithesis (@AAd) to the description of them in v.’ as 
heirs through God, describes them as having been in that former 
time ignorant of God who is in reality such, and in bondage 
to the gods that by nature are not gods. The purpose of this v. 
appears in v.°, where he again dissuades them from returning 
to the state of bondage. That Paul conceived of the deities 
whom the Galatians formerly worshipped as real existences, is 
neither proved nor disproved by this sentence, in which he 
denies to them deity, @evérns, but neither affirms nor denies 
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existence; nor by the phrase émutpémou kal oixovduous in v. %, 
since that may be used only by way of rhetorical personification 
of the law and have no reference to the gods of the Gentiles 
(cof. on TA oToryeta TOU KéopoU, v.’); but that he did so conceive 
of them is rendered probable by the evidence of 1 Cor. 8% & 
101% 20 Col. 21%, Cf. also Deut. 4!9 and see literature cited in 
special note on Ta oroyeta Tod Koopou, p. 510. 


Téce refers to the past time implied in odxét: (v.”), when che Gala- 
tian Christians were still S001; note the éSouAetcate of this sen- 
tence. 

Eidétes is a perfect participle of existing state, wh eldé6tes meaning 
“not possessing knowledge.” How this state of ignorance came about 
is not here discussed, or whether it was partial or absolute. Cf. Rom. 
pial. 

The omission of the article with 6e6v makes the word not indef- 
inite (as in Acts 12% 1 Cor. 84), but, as in v.’ and very often, quali- 
tative, referring definitely to the one God, but with an emphasis on 
his attributes as God, which is lacking when he is called 6 Qe6c. 
For a similar use of @e6¢, with strong emphasis on the qualities of 
deity, see Jn. 118, Oedv otdelo édpaxey nwmote, where the contrast, 
however, is not between one in reality God, as compared with those 
not really such, but between God in the absolute sense, incapable of 
being directly known, and God as revealed in the person of the Son. 
For other examples of this indubitable, though often overlooked, 
qualitative use of personal appellations without the article, see Rom. 
171; yvévteg tov Oedv oly doo Deby 5630Eav. Rom. 8% Gal. 326 414 521 
Phil. 213 1 Thes. 19: émeoteéate mods thy Oedy dd tov ciddAwy Soudebery 
Oe Gaver xa dAnPevp. 2 Thes. 24. Other examples more or less clear, 
but together clearly establishing the usage, are very numerous. See 
note on chap. 2°, pp. 88 ff., detached note on Ilathe as applied to God, 
p. 384, and Slaten, Qualitative Nouns in the Pauline Epistles, pp. 64-68. 

*HdouAcbcate is a simple historical aorist, not inceptive, referring not 
to a point of time but to a period, BUT 38, 39, 41 Rem. 

@istc, from gbw, is properly that which belongs to a person or thing 
by virtue of its origin; then its essential character; used thus even of 
the divine nature, which is without origin, 2 Pet. 14. oloee wh odct 
may be an adjective element limiting Qeotc, or oct may be an adjec- 
tive participle used substantively, with Oeot¢ as a predicate after it. 
In the former case the beings referred to are characterised as gods, 
but with the qualification that they are not so by nature, i. e., in real- 
ity; in the latter case they are not called @eot at all, but are character- 
ised negatively only, as beings that by nature are not gods. Gram- 
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matically and contextually there is no ground of decisive choice 
between these, but 1 Cor. 85, showing that Paul could apply the term 
Qeot to the gods of the Gentiles, though denying that it really belonged 
to them, favours the first interpretation. The comparison of Plato, 
Legg. X go4 A, of xat& vouov vtec Beof, perhaps suggests what the 
positive element of the apostle’s thought was. He was speaking of 
“the gods of popular opinion,” as Jowett translates Plato’s phrase, 
Cf. 1 Cor. 85, Acyéuevor Geol. 

On of with eldétes and wy with odor, see BMT 485; the choice of 
negatives, though doubtless unconscious, probably reflects the feeling 
that o&x etdétec expressed a fact, totic dbcet ww odcty Oeotc a conception, 
a description of a class, but without implication of its existence or non- 
existence. The few instances in which Paul uses 0d with an attributive 
participle are quotations from the Lxx, his otherwise regular habit 
being to use uh with such participles and with adverbial participles 
not involving a direct assertion (Rom. 128 214 417 Gal. 6°). 00, with the 
possible exception of Col. 21%, in effect negatives an assertion (1 Cor. 
44 926 2 Cor. 48 124). 


9. viv dé yvovtes Oedv, wadrdov S€ Yrwobdrtes bd Heod, 
“But now having come to know God, or rather to be known 
by God.” Their coming to know God is manifestly through 
the apostle’s preaching. Cf. 1 Thes, 1°: Tas émeoTpépare Tpds 
Tov Obedv amd Tay cid@AWY SovrAEvEY Hew FHvTL, language 
which, as the evidence. of this epistle shows, might have been 
addressed to the Galatians also. That yywoOevres as here 
used can not refer simply to knowledge in a purely theoretic or 
intellectual sense is evident, since the apostle must have regarded 
such knowledge as always, not simply now (vvv in contrast with 
TOTE), possessed by God.' For the meaning required here, ‘“hav- 
ing become objects of his favourable attention,” cf. Ps. 16 
Nah. 17 1 Cor. 8? Mt. 723, and on the thought of God receiving 
the Gentiles into a favour not previously enjoyed by them, see 
Rom. 9?- 113°, This fact respecting Gentiles in general the 
apostle conceived to be realised in respect to the Galatians in 
particular through his preaching the gospel to them in accord- 
ance with his commission as apostle to the Gentiles. The pur- 
pose of this added phrase, in a sense displacing the previous 
"yvovtes, etc., is doubtless to remind the Galatians that it is 
not to themselves but to God that they owe their knowledge of 
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him and escape from idolatry (cf. chap. 18: perar@ecbe amo 
Tod KaAdoarTos tuas év yapite XpioTov, and Eph. 28), and so 
to emphasise the folly and wrong of abandoning this advantage 
through another émuorpépeuv. 


Though ytvcxw does not always retain its inchodtive force (see 
Th. s. v.) even in the aorist, yet this is often clearly discernible (cf. 
Lk. 2418 1 Cor. 121), and the aorist participle in particular always, ap- 
parently, retains this meaning, signifying either “having learned, hav- 
ing come to know,” or ‘‘knowing” (result of having come to know), not 
“having known.” See Mt. 168 2218 2610 Mk. 638 1545 Lk. 911 Jn. 5° Acts 
23° Rom. 12! 2 Cor. 52! Gal. 29. By yvévtec there is, therefore, affirmed 
the acquisition of that knowledge the former possession of which is 
denied in ox etSétec. Of any other distinction between cidé6tec and 
yvévees, as, e. g., that the former denotes an external knowledge that 
God is, the latter an inner recognition of God, there is no basis in 
usage or warrant in the context. The absence of the article with Oe6v 
is not without significance (cf. Rom. 121, yvévteg tov Oedy. 1 Cor. 12!: 
otx %yyw 6 xdayog ... tov Gedy), being doubtless due to the same 
cause that led to the omission of the article in v.® (g. 2.), viz., emphasis 
upon the qualities of deity in antithesis to the placer wh dvtec Aeol. 
Cf. 1 Thes. 19 quoted above, noting tdv @edy in the first mention of 
God, and @e@ without the article when the word follows the mention 
of the idols and with emphasis on the qualities of true deity. One 
might imperfectly reproduce the effect in English by reading with 
strong emphasis on the word God. But now having come to know [a] 
God (not those that are no real gods). 

M@)aAoy 8, following a negative phrase, introduces and emphasises 
its positive correlate (Eph. 42° 511); following a positive expression it 
introduces an additional and more important fact or aspect of the mat- 
ter, not thereby retracting what precedes (probably not even in Wisd. 
820, certainly not in Rom. 8 1 Cor. 141: § 2 Mac. 6%), but so transferring 
the emphasis to the added fact or aspect as being of superior signifi- 
cance as in effect to displace the preceding thought. So clearly here, 
as in Rom, 8%, etc. 


mas émorpépete Tad em Ta acberh Kal Trwyd orovyela, 
ols Tad aveber Sovdevew Oerere; “how is it that ye are turn- 
ing back again to the weak and beggarly rudiments, to which ye 
wish to be in bondage again?” The question is rhetorical, in- 
tended to set forth the absurdity of the action referred to. On 
the use of 7@s in such questions, meaning “how is it possible 
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that,” see chap. 2% Rom, 3° 6? Mt. 74 12% 29, et freg. The pres- 
ent tense presents the action as already in progress. (Observe 
that in the examples cited, when a theoretical possibility is 
spoken of the tense is a future or a form referring to the future, 
but in chap. 2" it is a present, referring, as in this case, to some- 
thing in progress.) This corresponds with the representation of 
the situation in Galatia given in 15: Pavyafw dre... uerat Heodbe, 
Cf. also 0éXere in next clause. The phrase Td doer kal trwyd 
grovyeta manifestly refers to what vy.’ calls Ta oTowyveta Tod 
kdo ou; see on that v., and detached note, p. 510. The present 
expression emphasises the ineffectualness and poverty of the 
old religious systems in contrast with the power and richness 
of the gospel. See chap. 5° 16-4 Rom. 117 8 4, It is, of course, 
that to which they were now turning that is specially in mind, 
yet the former heathenism, included under the o7ovyeta by 
implication of the repeated 7dAw, is also thereby stigmatised 
as aobevn Kal trwyd. Both were at bottom legalistic, without 
clear perception of ethical principles and destitute of dynamic 
to make possible the realisation of them in life. What the 
apostle says in Rom. 8? of the law, 6 véyos, is affirmed of it, not 
because of anything peculiar to it as distinguished from the 
still more imperfect ethnic systems, but because of that which, 
was common to them both, and his usual term for the displaced 
system is not 6 vduos, but vdpuos (see, e. g., chap. 3% 1 4, Rom. 
320, 218. etc.). The word 0éAere in the appended relative clause 
expresses forcibly the inclination of the Galatians to abandon 
the Pauline gospel. Cf. @éAovTes, v.”. 


Aovdeicat is attested by 8B only; all other authorities apparently 
read SovAgvety. The former is quite certainly a modification of the 
original text under the influence of éAtv &vwev, which naturally 
calls for an inceptive form. The scribe missing the reference of the 
present to a second period of enslavement, substitutes the aorist to 
express the idea of a return to bondage. né&Aw Gvwiev doudcicae 
would have furnished no temptation to change it. 

TléAty originally meaning “back” (return to a previous position; cf. 
L, &S. and Th. s. v. and reff. there) but more commonly, in later Greek, 
“again” (repetition of a previous action) is often used when the repe- 
tition involves return to a previous state or position (Mk. 21 31); but 
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also (like the English ‘“‘again”) when the action is a return to a pre- 
vious state through reversal, not, strictly speaking, repetition. So in 
chap. 117 Jn. 1018 Rom. 11%. So also here, since there had been no 
previous émtotpégery ext t& . . . otorysia, but only an elvar bad ta 
otoryetx, and the contemplated éxotpépery was not a repetition of a 
previous act but a reversal of the éxtotpégety mebc toy Oedy (cf. 1 Thes. 
1°), here described in yvévtes Qedy. Wieseler’s statement, “Das 
a&Aty, welches hier wiederum, nicht riickwdrts, heisst, weist auf eine 
friihere Bekehrung (értcteopfh) hin, nimlich auf die ihrem, v.? erwihn- 
ten Heidenthume gegentiber in dem voy dé u. s. w. angedeutete Bekeh- 
rung von den Gétzen (émotpogt &xd téHv eiSHAwy) zu Gott in Christo,” 
escapes self-contradiction only by the expedient of supposing mé&Aty 
to apply to éxtotpégete only, not to émtotpégete Ext . . . atotysia, 
an interpretation which would require us to read: “How turn ye again, 
this time to the weak and beggarly rudiments?” The view, moreover, 
in support of which he resorts to this difficult expedient, viz., that Paul 
does not include the former heathenism of the Galatians under ta . . . 
etorxetz compels him further to limit the effect of xéAtv &vwGey in 
the next clause to douAsdety, reading in effect, “‘to which ye desire to 
be in bondage, this constituting for you a second bondage.”’? Such a 
harsh severance of verb and adverb in two successive clauses is not 
demanded by the usage of réAtv and is, in fact, self-refuting. The 
obvious and unescapable implication of the language is that the con- 
version to tz . . . otoryeta is a return to a state generically the same 
as the idol-worship under which they formerly were. Against this it is 
irrelevant to point out that émoteégery does not mean “return” but 
only “‘turn,”’ since the idea of reversal is expressed in the adverb. The 
expression zéAtv &vwbev SouAcdety is pregnant, the adverb suggesting 
a renewed enslavement and the present tense of the infinitive a con- 
tinued state; hence in effect again to become enslaved and to continue 
so, or to endure a second period of enslavement. SovAetcar would 
probably be inceptive. xéAtv, then, in this case expresses repetition 
rather than, as in the preceding clause, reversal, though, as in many 
other cases (Mk. 21 3}, etc.), the repetition involves also return to a 
former position. Cf. 51. It is enforced by the nearly synonymous &voGev 
“anew.” It is probably an overrefinement to find in this use of the 
two words (cf. Wisd. 19°) anything more than emphasis, such as is 
often expressed in Greek writers by ad@tc, &vwlev, etc. 


10. judpas maparnpetcbe Kal whvas Kal Katpods Kad éviav- 
Tous. “Ye are observing days and months and seasons and 

' years.” That the days, etc., referred to are those which the 
Jewish law required to be observed is made certain by the 
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unquestioned character of the influence to which the Galatians 
were yielding. See esp. v.2. -Compared with 5-, in which 
it appears that the question of adopting circumcision was still 
pending, and 5, which indicates that the Galatians had not yet 
been asked to adopt the whole law, this sentence indicates that 
the judaisers had pursued the adroit course of presenting to 
them at first a part only of the requirements of the Jewish law 
and had begun with those things that would be least repulsive. 
Having secured the adoption of the festivals, and perhaps the 
fast-days, of the Jewish cycle, they were now urging circum- 
cision. Whether, however, the feasts and fasts were all that 
the Galatians had adopted as yet, is not made clear, since the 
apostle may have mentioned these only as examples of their 
subjection to the law. But the silence of the letter about any 
statute of the law except circumcision, which they had not yet 
adopted, and the fasts and feasts, which they had, there being, 
for example, no mention in connection with the situation in 
Galatia of the law of foods, leaves no positive ground for sup- 
posing that any points except these had been raised. 


On rapatneetcbe, “ye observe, keep religiously,” cf. Jos. Ant. 3. 91 
(55): mapatynpety tas éBdopddac. 14. 264 (10%), napatypeiv thy tOv 
oaBB&twy huéoav. Contra Ap. 2. 282 (39, Whiston 4o): 0088 &v ZOvog 
ZyOa . . . TOAAK tHY Els Bedoty Huty ob vevoutcudvwy rapatetHontat. No- 
where in the Lxx does the word appear with this meaning, and in 
non-biblical writers instances have been observed only in Dion Cassius, 
38. 13, tz éx TO obpaved yryvoyeva capatnesty. It occurs here only in 
N. T. in this sense, tneeitv being used in Mt. 1917 Jn. 851 Acts 155, etc.; 
ouadasety in Mt. 192° Lk. 1128 Acts 7% Rom. 226 Gal. 6%, etc. 

*Hyugeas probably refers primarily to the sabbath days, but includes 
also the feasts, which are observed each on a single day. 

Mivac, strictly “‘ months,’ may be used by metonymy for monthly 
recurring events (cf. Isa. 66%). If used in the strict sense, the word 
probably refers to the seventh month (see Num., chap. 29), for, though 
there were feasts in other months, no other month was so occupied 
with celebrations that it itself could be said to be observed. But it is 
more likely that the reference is to the celebration of the appearance 
of the new moon which marked the beginning of the month, this being 
in a sense an observance of the month. See Num. ro! 28; cf. 1 Chron. 
23%! Col. 216, 

Katpots, in itself indefinite as to either length or frequency of cele- 
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bration, probably here refers to a class of celebrations not limited to a 
single day, thus to the great feasts, Passover, Tabernacles, etc. (see 
2 Chron. 8%, év tots caBB&rots xal év tots unoly xal gv tats goptatc, teEtS 
xarpods Tod évautod, év tH eoety tHv aCbywy, év tH gootH tHy EBdoucdwy, 
éy th goptH tHy cxnvoy), or to these and the fasts of the fourth and fifth 
and seventh and tenth months. See Zech. 8". 

*Eytautots, “years,” may refer to the year of Jubilee or the sabbati- 
cal year. So EIl. Ltft. ef al., esp. Barton (JBL. XXXIII, 118 ff.), who, 
referring it to the sabbatical year, founds on this interpretation an 
argument for the dating of the epistle in the year 54 or 55 A. D., this in 
turn carrying with it the conclusion that the letter was written to 
churches in North Galatia, so called. The doubt of Benzinger (Encyc. 
Bib. II 1514) whether these year-long celebrations were ever actually 
observed is perhaps scarcely justified in view of 1 Mac. 64°"; Jos. Ant. 
13. 234 (81), 14. 475 (162); Bell. 1. 60 (24). But in view of the fact 
which the epistle clearly shows, that the Galatians had not yet under- 
taken to keep the whole law, not even having at all generally accepted 
circumcision (cf. on 4! 5%), it must be regarded as very improbable that 
among the requirements of the law already adopted was a custom eco- 
nomically so burdensome and socially so difficult as the sabbatical 
year. It is, therefore, much more probable that, as he speaks of the 
observance of the new moon as an observance of months, so by the 
observance of years he means the celebration of the beginning of the 
year, probably on the first of the month Tishri. Against this view 
Barton urges it as a fatal objection that since the Talmud includes 
New Year’s Day among the great festivals and calls these by a word 
equivalent to xatpot, therefore Paul’s évautodc, if it refers to New 
Year’s Day, has already been included in xatpob¢ (see Barton, op. cit., 
p. 120). But it is quite unsafe to argue that because the Talmud in- 
cludes New Year’s Day among the great feasts, therefore Paul included 
it in the xateof. Moreover, non-exclusiveness of his terms is in itself 
not improbable. Formal exactness in such matters is not character- 
istic of Paul. It is, indeed, most likely that, as used here, pyvac is 
included in juéoaus, and évautobs in xatpobs or huéoac, the four terms 
without mutual exclusiveness covering all kinds of celebrations of days 
and periods observed by the Jews. 


11. doBodpar duds yn rus eikn KexoTiaxa eis buds. “TI fear 
that in vain have I spent my labour upon you,” 7. e., that the 
labour which I bestowed on you is to result in nothing. A 
paratactically added expression of the apostle’s feeling in view 
of the tendency of the Galatians to adopt legalistic practices, 
which clearly indicates his estimate of the deadly character of 
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legalism. Should they really come under its dominion, his 
labour would have been for naught. For the expression of the 
more hopeful feeling, between which and that of fear of the out- 
come expressed here the letter swings, see 51°. 

‘Tuas is best regarded as proleptically employed, not properly an 
object of goGoduer, but anticipating the Sua> in the subordinate 
clause. Cf. W. LXVI 5, and such N. T. examples as Mk. 12* Acts 13 
Gal. 1". It is true that as a rule the object accusative anticipates 
the subject of the subordinate clause. But that this is not uniformly 
the case, see Kriiger, Gr. Sprachl. 61. 65, and the example there cited: 
chy vioov tabtny époBodvro wh gE alicic tov xéAeuov oplst xormvrat, 
Thuc. 4. 85. wa xexonlaxa is then an object clause after a verb of 
fearing. The indicative is employed because the fact spoken of is, as © 
an event, already past, though the result is undecided or not yet 
known to the writer. See BMT 227, and cf. on chap. 27. On elxf 
cf. 3'. The meaning here is evidently “without effect.” The perfect 
xexotlaxa, referring to a past action and its existing result, is appro- 
priately employed, since it is precisely the result of his action that the 
apostle has chiefly in mind. ef¢ Sua is equivalent to a strengthened 
dative of advantage, ‘‘for you.” 


9. An affectionate appeal to the Galatians to enter fully 
into their freedom from law, referring to their former 
enthusiastic reception of the apostle and affection 
for him, and expressing the wish that he were now 
with them and could speak to them in more per- 
suasive language than he had formerly used (4!2-*°), 


Dropping argument, the resumption of which in vv.*!*! is 
probably an after-thought, the apostle turns to appeal, begging 
the Galatians to take his attitude towards the law, referring to 
the circumstances under which he had preached the gospel to 
them, and the enthusiasm and personal affection with which, 
despite an illness which made him unattractive to them, they 
had received him and his message. He compares his own 
zealous pursuit of them with that of his opponents, justifying 
his by its motive, but expresses, also, the wish that he could be 
present with them right now and speak in a different tone 
from that, by implication harsher one, which he had employed 
on some previous occasion when he had “told them the truth.” 
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12Become as I am (or have become), because I am as ye are, I 
beseech you, brethren. Ye did me no wrong, but ye know that 
because of an infirmity of the flesh I preached the gospel to you on 
that former occasion; “and that which was a temptation to you in 
my flesh, ye did not reject or despise, but ye received me as an angel 
of God, as Christ Jesus. “Where, then, ts that gratulation of your- 
selves? For I bear you witness that ye would, if possible, have 
plucked out your eyes and given them to me. 1So that I have be- 
come your enemy by telling you the truth! "They zealously seek 
you, not honestly, but wish to shut you out that ye may seek them. 
Brut it is good to be zealously sought after in a good thing, always, 
and not only when I am present with you, oh, my children, with 
whom I travail again in birth pangs till Christ be formed in you. 
20But I could wish to be present with you now, and to change my 
tone ; because I am in perplexity in reference to you. 

12. Tivecbe ws eyo, STi KAYO ws pels, adEApOL, Séowar 
tuev, “Become as I am (or have become), because I am as 
ye are, I beseech you, brethren.” With this sentence the 
apostle, under the influence, probably, of the fear expressed in 
v.44, turns from argument to entreaty and appeals to the feel- 
ings of the Galatians. Cf. the similar manner of approach in 
3-3, and notice here the affectionate adeAdgo/ (cf. on 1") and 
the use of ddouat, “I entreat.” The entreaty itself is enigmati- 
cal and paradoxical. Yet its meaning can scarcely be doubtful. 
The apostle desires the Galatians to emancipate themselves 
from bondage to law, as he had done, and appeals to them to 
do this on the ground that he, who possessed the advantages of 
the law, had foregone them and put himself on the same level, 
in relation to law, with them. Thus while yiveoQe as éyo 
addresses them as subject to law, or on the point of becoming 
so, @¢ duets looks at them as Gentiles without the advantages 
of law. A similar thought is expressed less enigmatically in 
2¥, 16 (cf, v.%) and in Phil. 34, esp. v.8. Cf. also 1 Cor. 9. 


It affects the sense but little whether with xéya we supply etut or 
yéryova (or éyevéuny); yéyova corresponds best with ytvecbe and the 
actual facts, since the apostle’s freedom from law was the result of a 
becoming, a change of relations. On the other hand, efut corresponds 
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best with eorté, which must be supplied with tyetc and better fits the 
parallelism, which is evidently intended to be paradoxical. The inter- 
pretation of Chrys. ef al., according to which %ymy is supplied after 
xy, giving the meaning, “because I was formerly under law as ye 
now are,” is open to the two objections: (a) that, the reference to past 
time being essential to the thought, ny could hardly have been left to 
be supplied, and (b) that the appeal, to be effective, must be not sim- 
ply to the apostle’s former state, which he has now abandoned, but to 
his present state or his abandonment of the former state. 


ovdey pe nouknoate 13, ofdare de dt Sv aobeveray THs 
TapKkos EvNYYEALTaUNY bpLy TO TpdTepor, “Ye did me no wrong, 
but ye know that because of an infirmity of the flesh I preached 
the gospel to you on that former occasion.” ovd& pe ndunoare 
is in all probability an allusion to an assertion of the Galatians 
that they had done the apostle no wrong, it being equally 
their right to accept his message when he came and that of the 
later Christian teachers when they came; to which the apostle 
adroitly replies conceding that they did him no wrong in the 
first instance, and going on to remind them of their former gen- 
erous and affectionate treatment of him. In v.!* he follows 
this up with the intimation that they are now doing him a 
wrong in counting him their enemy. The reference to the 
bodily weakness which was the occasion of his preaching to 
them had for its purpose in Paul’s mind to remind them of their 
affectionate attitude towards him and to renew it. For the 
modern reader it has the added value of furnishing an interesting 
and valuable detail concerning the circumstances under which 
Paul first preached in Galatia. On this aspect of the matter, 
see the Jntrod., p. xxix. On the nature of the illness, see fine 
print below. Whether 70 mpd7epoy referred to the former of 
two occasions on which he had preached the gospel to them 
orally, hence of two visits to Galatia, was, of course, perfectly 
clear to the Galatians. For the modern reader this can only 
be definitely decided by proving, if it can be done, from sources 
outside this passage whether Paul had already been in Galatia 
once or twice. See below on 70 mpdTepor. 


Odsév pe HStxqoate is open to several interpretations according as 
(a) aStxnoate is taken in the sense (i) ‘to wrong,” “to do injustice 
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to one,” or (ii) “to harm,” “to injure’; (b) the aorist is understood to 
refer to a distinctly past time, in contrast with the recent past or pres- 
ent, equivalent to the English past, or as covering the period up to 
the present, and so equivalent to the English perfect; (c) ué is under- 
stood to be emphatic or not, and if emphatic, as standing in implied 
antithesis, e. g., to bua> or Xetotév; (d) according as the sentence is 
or is not supposed to refer to a claim of the Galatians to the effect 
that they had not wronged or harmed him. Of the different views 
thus resulting, those that are at all probable may be stated as follows: 
(1) Ye did me (at that time) no injustice; it is now that you are unjust 
in regarding me as your enemy (cf. v.'*)._ The occasion of the state- 
ment is in this case not in anything that the Galatians have said, but 
in the apostle’s own sense of having been wronged. (2) I grant that 
ye did me (at that time) no injustice. In this you are right. I can 
not grant that ye are not now wronging me in regarding me as your 
enemy. (3) Ye have not wronged me; it is Christ that ye have 
wronged. (4) Ye have not harmed me; it is yourselves that ye have 
harmed. Of these several views the second best accords with the 
context, and best accounts for the introduction of these otherwise 
enigmatic words. The context says nothing of their wronging Christ 
or injuring themselves, but does imply that they are now regarding 
Paul as their enemy, which would, of course, be felt by Paul as an 
injustice. The sentence is, moreover, more likely to have found its 
occasion in some word of theirs than to have originated with Paul him- 
self. Had the latter been the case, he would probably have added 
some adverb or phrase of past time (cf. v.); 8é is slightly adversative: 
Ye did me no wrong, but rather when I preached, etc., ye received me, 
etc. 

A’ dobéveray (cf. 06 Suvduevoc St’ dobéveray wAcicat, quoted by 
M. and M. Voc. s. v., from a papyrus of 135 A. D.) expresses the occa- 
sioning cause of the ednyyeAtckuny, not the means (8t’ acbevelac) or 
limiting condition (év dc@evelg). It was a bodily weakness that gave 
occasion to his preaching to the Galatians, either by detaining him in 
Galatia longer than he had intended, or by leading him to go there 
contrary to his previous plan. Both here and in v.™ o&p& is obviously 
to be taken in its physical sense, equivalent to cpa; see on 3%, and 
detached note on [Ivey and Déeé, II 2, p. 492. Other senses of the 
word are plainly inappropriate to the context. The factors to be 
taken into account in considering what was the nature of the weakness 
are: (a) the phrase netoacpdy dyiv év tH cxext wou (see below), which 
undoubtedly refers to the same thing here designated as doBéveray 
ths oapxdc, tends to show that the latter was in some way offensive 
to the Galatians or calculated to lead to the rejection of his message. 
(b) v."® suggests that Paul’s sickness was a disease of the eyes, obstruct- 
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ing his sight. (c) 2 Cor. 127, 8661 wort oxédro) tH caoxt, may not im- 
probably be understood to refer to the same fact. But neither of 
these latter identifications are certain. Of the many explanations 
proposed, persecution, temptation to sensuality, spiritual trials, such 
as temptation to despair and doubt, wholly fail to meet the conditions. 
The language can refer only to some physical ailment hard to bear, — 
and calculated to keep him humble and, in some measure, to repel 
those to whom he preached. Ltft. Lip. Dib. Gwé. pp. 46 ff., et al., 
favour epilepsy, Riickert ef al. some affection of the eyes; Ramsay, 
reviving in part an ancient opinion, thinks it was fever with ac- 
companying severe headache (St. Paul, pp. 94 ff., and Com. on Gal., 
pp. 422 f.). For fuller list of conjectures, see Ltft. pp. 186 ff., Stanley, 
Com. on Cor., pp. 547 ff. Ramsay’s view could be sustained only by 
showing that fever was, in Galatia, regarded as an infliction of the 
gods, showing the sufferers to be under their special disapprobaticn. 
But that this was in any peculiar sense true of fevers is scarcely shown 
by anything that Ramsay advances. Cf. ut supra. The reference to 
a disease of the eyes, though favoured by v.15, is weakened by the lack 
of any emphasis upon ty.@v indicated by position or otherwise. Epi- 
lepsy fulfils the conditions, but no better, perhaps, than many other 
diseases. The precise nature of the apostle’s suffering must be left 
undecided. No decisive inference can be drawn from this illness con- 
cerning the location of the Galatian churches. ednyyedtoduny is used 
here, as everywhere else in the epistle (1% % 1,16 28) in the specific 
sense, to preach the gospel, to bring the good news of salvation in 
Christ. 

TIpétepog is a comparative adjective in frequent use from Homer 
down. xpétepov is employed as a temporal adverb from Pindar and, 
with the article, from Herodotus down. In the latter use it is usually 
the case that an event having happened twice (e. g., a place visited or 
a battle fought) or two periods of time being brought into comparison, 
and the latter having been specifically mentioned, tb xpétepoyv desig- 
nates the earlier one. The two occasions or periods may both be in 
the past: Hdt. 24; Thuc. 1. 59%, 3. 877 "8, 5. 655; Xen. Mem. 3. 8; 
Hell. 5. 3.5; Isoc. 59 c (4), 131d (75%); Gen. 13? 2819 Deut. 918 Josh. ro" 
111° ¢ Kgs. 136 Dan. 3% 1 Mac. 34¢ 4% 51 67. Or one may be past 
and the other present: Thuc. 6. 861; Plato, Crat. 436 E; Rep. 522 A; Dem. 
437 % 4% 47 4829; Deut. 27° Josh. 1416 15% Judg. 1° 189%. Or one may 
be past and the other future: Isa, 176 Jer. 37 (30)?* 40 (33)” 4 1 Mac. 
6%. Occasionally the two events are not similar but contrasted. See 
exx. of this usage in Xen. An. 4. 4%; Neh. 13° Job 42* 1 Tim. 1" 
xpbtepov without the article signifies in enumerations “first,” im- 
plying also a second in the series (Heb. 727); or “on a former occasion,” 
without implying either repetition or contrast, though the context 
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sometimes suggests that what was xpbtepov, “formerly,” no longer 
existed at the time denoted by the principal verb. Isa. 41% Jn. 75 
2 Cor. 15 Heb. 4%. In a few cases tb rpbétepov seems also to be em- 
ployed in this way: Isoc. 70 (15%), 354 (1697); Isa. 524; Sus. 52; 
Jn. 6% 98. It is important to notice that when 1d rpétepov designates 
the former of two occasions or periods, the later one is always one 
which is distinctly referred to or implied in the context, never, so far 
at least as the above examples or any others that have been cited 
show, one which is itself implied only in that an earlier one is called 
tb xeétepov, the former. In other words, in observed instances it 
implies no duality except that of an occasion mentioned in the context 
(which may be past, present, or future), and of the event to which 
td xpétepoy itself applies. Yet it is obvious that the knowledge of 
the readers might supply what is lacking in the context. While, there- 
fore, t) mebtepov in this passage does not imply two previous visits, it 
does not exclude the possibility of them, despite the fact that we have 
no extant example of roétepoy referring to the former of two occasions 
neither of which is otherwise referred to in the context. To this should 
be added the evidence of vv.1¢ and *° (g. 9.), slightly confirmed by 1°, 
that between his first visit to Galatia and the writing of the present 
letter Paul had communicated with the Galatians, either in person or 
by letter. There are, accordingly, three possibilities: (a) +d xpétepov 
implies no comparison of occasions of preaching, but means simply 
“formerly.” Against this is the apparent needlessness of the phrase, 
if this is all that it means. It is so self-evident that his preaching in 
Galatia was formerly, that the inclusion of the word in this sense is 
seemingly motiveless. (b) The apostle regarded the present letter as 
a reiteration of the gospel in its distinctive features, and referred to 
the one and only oral proclamation of the gospel as on the former 
occasion, as compared with the letter. Against this is the fact that 
on the hypothesis that this letter is considered a preaching of the 
gospel, and in view of the evidence of an intervening communication 
cited above, the present preaching was the third, which renders it 
improbable that the first would be said to be tb xpétepov. Against 
it is also the fact that Paul and N. T. writers generally use edayyeAlCouar 
of oral preaching only. Yet there is nothing in the word itself to 
exclude a reference to publication in writing, and 4 yeabh... 
mooeunyyeAtcato of 3% is perhaps some evidence that Paul might use 
the simple verb in the same way. (c) It being known to the Galatians 
that Paul had preached to them orally twice, td xpétepoy self-evidently 
meant for them on the former of these two occasions. This takes the 
verb and +d xpétepoy in their usual sense, and though involving a use 
of tb xpétepov with reference to the former of two events, knowledge 
of the second of which is supplied by the readers, not by the context— 
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a usage which is without observed parallel—is, on the whole, the most 
probable. Parallels would in the nature of the case be difficult to 
discover, since they could be recognised only by evidence not furnished 
in the context. It remains, however, that the significance of +d 
mpétepov depends on the question of fact whether Paul had actually 
preached twice in Galatia before writing this letter; ts xodtepov itself 
does not prove him to have done so. See further in Introd. p. xlv. 

That td xpétepov implies two visits to Galatia is the view of Alf. 
Ltft. Sief. (Zahn, two or more) Bous., and many other modern inter- 
preters from Luther down. Sief. quotes Grot. and Keil for the second 
of the views stated above. Vernon Bartlet, in Expositor, Series V, 
vol. 10 (1899), p. 275, explains td mpétepov as meaning “‘at the begin- 
ning,” in the earlier part of his evangelising visit, and as suggesting 
that it was only the initiation of his work that was occasioned by his 
illness, the continuance of it being for other reasons. He supports 
this view by the contention that ciayyeA(Couat refers to the presen- 
tation of the gospel to a people who have not received it, and, there- 
fore, can not be used to cover two visits (a statement sufficiently refuted 
by Rom. 1" 152°), No instances of td wpétepov in this sense are cited, 
mor does it seem to be justified by usage. The view of McGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, p. 228, that tb redtepoy refers to the eastward journey 
from Antioch to Derbe, the later, implied, journey being the return 
westward, does less violence to the usage of tb xpétepov and etay- 
yeA(Couat. But inasmuch as the letter is addressed to all the 
churches of the group, and the most eastern would on this theory have 
been visited but once, it is improbable that the apostle would have 
spoken of the journey up and back as involving two evangelisations 
of them. 


14, kal rov Teipacpuor tpev év TH TapKi pou ovK eLovferjoare, 
ovde éfertuoare, “and that which was a temptation to you 
in my flesh, ye did not reject or despise.”” On var as objective 
genitive after wetpacuoy cf. Lk. 228, The whole phrase, Tov 
TE pacuoy buav év TH GapKi pov, stands, as the following verbs 
show, by metonymy for some such expression as €Mé TetpafovTa. 
ipas Sia THY acPdveay THs capKds pov, For similar metonymy, 
see Ps. 22% (25). me.paopudy is probably temptation rather than 
simply trial; there was something in the apostle’s physical con- 
dition which tempted them to reject him and his message. 
éfertvoate, not found in the Lxx and here only in N. T.,, is 
found in Greek writers from Homer down. 
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Sief.’s attempt, following Lach. and Butt., to escape the difficulty 
that xetoacydv is not logically the object of éGoulevqoate and éfextb- 
cate by placing a colon after ozext wou, thus making xstpacuéy the 
object of o%3ate, and éfoulevhoate the beginning of a new sentence, 
is extremely forced, and in view of Ps. 22% (#5) is quite unneces- 


sary. 

Though in all other extant instances éxrtéw is used of a physical act, 
“to spit out,” the impossibility of such a sense here and the fact that 
the similar compounds of rtdety (cf. dxoxt. Aesch. Eum. 303: &dxortbets 
Abyous. Aesch. Ag. 1192: a&xéxtucay elvag &deApod) and other words 
of similar meaning (cf. Rev. 316: wgAAw ce éugoat éx tod otéuatég pou) 
are used in the tropical sense, make it unnecessary to question the 
tropical meaning, “to reject,’’ here. 


GANA Os ayyerov Heod c5dEacb pe, as Xprorov "Inaovr, “but 
ye received me as an angel of God, as Christ Jesus.”’ ayeAos is 
commonly used by Paul not in its general sense of “messenger” 
(Mt. 111° Lk. 7%.27 952 Mk, 1? Jas. 2%), for which he uses a7e- 
oToAos (2 Cor. 8% Phil. 27°), but an “angel,” a superhuman being. 
Cf. 18 3!9 1 Cor. 49 13!; M. and M. Voc.s.v. This is doubtless 
its sense here. That Paul was God’s “messenger” is implied 
by the context, not the word. The use of S00 without the 
article emphasises the qualitative character of the phrase, and 
brings out more strongly the dignity ascribed to Paul as God’s 
representative. Cf. on v.8. The sentence, however, means 
not that they supposed him actually to be superhuman, but 
that they accorded him such credence and honour as they would 
have given to an angel of God. Note as Xpiorév Inoovv and 
cf. Phm. ”, éddEaoGe suggests the idea of welcome more dis- 
tinctly than would have been done by éAdBere or waperaBere. 
Cf. chap. 1% 12 32; yet see also 2 Cor. 114, where both verbs occur. 
as Xporov ‘Ingovy is a climactic addition. Cf. Rom. 8%* Col. 
15.16 The force of @s is the same as with ayyeAov, As to 
the relation of the apostle to Christ Jesus which makes such 
reception possible, see 2 Cor. 52° 


The meaning of the sentence would not be materially different if 
&yyehov were taken in the not impossible sense of “messenger.” Cf. 
2 Cor. 12’, where &yyeAo¢ Letavé is similarly ambiguous, the phrase 
referring figuratively to a bodily affliction of some kind. Yet, that in 
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both cases the word itself denotes a superhuman being is rendered prob- 
able by Paul’s evident belief in such beings and his usual use of the 
word. See Everling, Die paulinische Angelologie und Démonologie, pp. 
59. Dib. Gwi. pp. 45 f. 


15. 70d ovy 6 uaxapicyds dyer" “Where, then, is that gratu- 
lation of yourselves?” The question is rhetorical, implying 
that the gratulation has ceased, but without good reason. Cf. 
Lk. 8%; ov % wiotis buoy; and for instances with different 
implication, see Rom. 327 1 Cor. 12° 121% 19, odv has the force 
of guae cum ita sint, referring to the facts stated in vv. 14, 
tpev is probably objective genitive after uaxapicycs, “ declara- 
tion of blessedness,” as is Tov avOpm7ov in Rom. 4% Even if 
tuav be taken as subjective genitive (Sief.), it would be neces- 
sary to understand it as referring to a gratulation of themselves, 
not of others, as is shown clearly by the following sentence 
introduced by Yép and referring to the enthusiasm of the Gala- 
tians in receiving Paul. On the use of the simple pronoun for 
the reflexive, see Rob. p. 681, and the examples in the imme- 
diately preceding and following sentences, 7etpaguov tuov and 
dparpods tuar, 

TIoé is the reading of SABCFGP 33, 104, 424**, 442, 1912 f g Vg. 
Syr. (psh. harcl. mg.), Boh. Arm. Euthal. Dam. Hier. Pelag. Of these 
f Vg. Boh. (?) Arm. Hier. al. add éotty after oby. DKU al. pler. d Goth. 
Syr. (harcl. txt.) Thdr. Mop. Sever. Chr. Thdrt. Thphyl. Oec. Victorin. 
Aug. Ambrst. al. read tls instead of 70d. DFGK al. pler. de Goth. 
Chr. Thdrt. Aug. Ambrst. add jy after ov. The choice is between 
xod ody and tfc ov fy, the other readings being corruptions or con- 
flations of these. Internal evidence is indecisive. Mey. and, follow- 
ing him, Zahn prefer tis odv fy. But the strong preponderance of 
external evidence requires the adoption of mod ody. The alternative 


reading is probably an unintentional clerical corruption, IIO being 
converted into TIX, and Y omitted to make sense. 


papTup® yap bpiv bre eb Suvarov rors dh0arpors tudr éo- 
puéavtes ebmxaré yor. “For I bear you witness that ye 
would, if possible, have plucked out your eyes and given them 
to me.” A confirmation immediately of the assertion implied 
in 6 Hakapiopos dyer but indirectly of the affirmation of their 
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former favourable attitude, which began with ovdév néuxnoaré 
Me, v.32, That he dwells on this matter at such length and 
states it so strongly shows the apostle’s strong desire to rein- 
state himself in the affections of the Galatians. The language 
escapes hyperbole only by the expression «& duvatdy, The 
inference from the reference to the eyes that Paul’s weakness 
of the flesh was a disease of the eyes, though slightly favoured 
by ei 6uvarey in preference, e. g., to 4 avayKaiov is very pre- 
carious. 


‘Yuiv is not an indirect object denoting the person who receives the 
testimony (cf. Acts 15%), but dative of advantage, denoting the one to 
whose credit witness is borne (cf. Acts 225 Rom. 10? Col. 4%). et 
Suvatby ... éSmxaté wor is evidently a hypothesis contrary to fact, & 
being omitted. Cf. BMT 249 and Mt. 26% Jn. 9%* 1522 19%. On the 
mention of the eyes as the most precious members of the body, cf. 
Deut. 32!° Ps. 178 Zach. 28, and on é§0pdcow of the plucking out of the 
eyes, see Hdt. 86: é€deuE aitdéy 6 xathoe tod d—faruodc Sia thy 
attiny tabtyy (viz., for going to war against his command), and other 
exx. cited by Wetst., ad loc., also Lxx, Judg. 162! (A; B reads éxx6rtw); 
xr Sam. 112, Jos. Ant. 6. 69 (5!) uses éxxdrtw; Mt. 53° 189, éEarogw. Of 
mention of the plucking out of one’s eyes as an act of self-sacrifice no 
example other than the present has been pointed out. 


16. wore eyOpds tuav yéyova adnOedwy vutv. “So that I 
have become your enemy by telling you the truth!” éy6pds 
must doubtless be taken not in the passive sense, “hated by” 
(so from Homer down; and probably in Rom. 5!° 1128), but in 
the active sense, ‘“‘hostile to,” “hater of,” since in N. T. (Mt. 54 
Rom. 127°, e¢ freg.) and (according to Sief. ad loc., citing Dem. 
439" 1121"; Xen. An. 3. 25; Soph. Aj. 554) in classical writers 
also, €y8pes with the genitive regularly has this active sense. 
The passive sense requires a dative expressed or understood. 
Xen. Cyr. 5. 4°, etc. It follows that the phrase éyOpds tua 
expresses not the fact as Paul looked at it, but the view 
which the Galatians were taking or disposed to take; and the 
sentence is either a question asking (indignantly) whether [they 
hold that] he has indeed become hostile to them by telling the 
truth, or an exclamation expressing in éyO@pes duar yéyova the 
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view which the apostle sadly recognises the Galatians are tak- 
ing of him, and in a@AnPedwy div the cause to which he ascribes 
their hostility. The latter explanation is the more probable, 
for ®oT€ does not elsewhere, in N. T. at least, introduce a ques- 
tion nor bear the weak sense (= ovv) which the interrogative 
interpretation requires. ®o7Te€... duty is, then, an inference 
from the facts stated in vv. 15, and the further premise supplied 
by the apostle’s conscience, that he has done nothing to pro- 
duce this effect except to tell them the truth. ‘“‘Since you, 
then, regarded me with such affection and now count me your 
enemy, this can only have come about through my telling you 
the truth.”” The appropriate punctuation is, therefore, an ex- 
clamation point. 


The question when the truth-speaking referred to in dAnfebwy took 
place is of considerable interest for the chronology of Paul’s relations 
to the Galatians. That it can not have been on the occasion referred to 
in vv." 15 is plain from the force of yéyove, which, denoting a present 
state the result of a past act of becoming, describes a change from 
a former condition, as well as by the manifest contrariety between the 
enmity expressed in éy8eé¢ and the friendly relations described in 
vv.18-15, Had it been alleged that Paul had really been on that first 
visit not their friend but their enemy in that he had taught them 
things which he affirms to be true, but which his opponents called false, 
which enmity they had only discovered through the subsequent 
teachings of the judaisers, that thought must have been expressed by 
some such phrase as éyevéuny éx0edc buady tH dAnOederv, or eVonuat 
(or etul) éyOeds buamy Sd td GAnPedery (or &AnPetcnr). Nor can the 
truth-speaking be that of this letter, since yéyova implies a result al- 
ready existing, and the Galatians had not yet read the letter. Zahn, 
indeed, proposes to take it as an epistolary perfect, referring to what 
the Galatians will say when the letter is read. But aside from the 
improbability that Paul would intimate to the Galatians that the 
effect of his letter would be to make them call him their enemy, the 
very existence of the epistolary perfect is doubtful (the usage described 
in Kiihner-Gerth, 3845, Gild. Syntax, 234 is not precisely this), and, if 
one may judge from the analogy of the epistolary aorist (BMT 44), 
would be confined to verbs of writing and sending. The natural infer- 
ence, therefore, is that the reference is to things said at a second visit 
or in a letter previous to this one. That the utterances here referred 
to were those spoken of in 1°, or utterances made at the same time, is 
an obvious suggestion in view of the somewhat minatory tone of 1°, 
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This, however, if accepted, would not decide whether the utterance 
was in person or letter (since mpoetpyxauev in 1° can, just as well as 
Xéyu, refer to a written statement), and the present verse contributes 
to the question whether Paul had made a second visit to Galatia only 
the probability that there had been some communication from Paul 
to the Galatians between the evangelising visit and this letter. Cf. 
above on v." and below on v.?%, 


17. {nronow dyads ob Karas, GAA éxkreEloar Dyas Oérovorr, 
iva avtovs ¢nrovTe, “They zealously seek you, not honestly, 
but wish to shut you out that ye may seek them.” In contrast 
with his own frank truthfulness by which he risked incurring 
and actually incurred the suspicion of hostility to the Galatians, 
the apostle declares that they—his opponents, unnamed by so 
much as a pronoun but clearly enough referred to—are courting 
the favour of the Galatians, not honourably (cf. Heb. 138), 7. e., 
not sincerely and unselfishly, but with selfish motive. That 
from which these opponents of Paul wish to exclude the Gala- 
tians is not stated; the context implies either (a) the privilege 
of the gospel, z.e., the sense of acceptance with God which 
those have who believe themselves to have fulfilled the divine 
requirements, or (b) the circle of those who hold the broader 
view, Paul and his companions and converts, who maintain 
that the Gentiles are accepted if they have faith and without 
fulfilling the requirements of the law. In either case, the effect 
of such exclusion would be that the Galatians would turn 
to the Jewish Christians for guidance and association, and 
the latter would be in the position of being sought after 
({nrodre). The verb ékkAetoat rather favours the former 
interpretation, since it is not natural to speak of one group of 
persons as shutting others out from another group; a verb mean- 
ing to alienate, or to cause separation from, would be more 
probable. On [AovTe, see Bl.-D. 93; BMT 198. Whether we 
have here an irregularity of form ({nAovre being thought of as 
subjunctive) or of syntax (f9Aodre being an indicative after 
iva) is not possible to determine with certainty. ' 

18, Karov 5é [nrodcGar ev KAA TavTOTE, Kal uh Udvov év T® 
Tapeivat me mpos duds, “But it is good to be zealously sought 
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after in a good thing, always, and not only when I am present 
with you.” Most probably a reference to his own persistent 
seeking after the Galatians, which he by implication character- 
ises as €” KaN@ in contrast with that of the judaisers, which was 
ov Kaos, and for the continuance of which, even while absent, 
he justifies himself by this statement, enforced by v.'*. This 
interpretation retains as the implied subject of the passive 
CHAovaAaL the object of the active {nAodre in v. 17, and best 
comports with the tone of v.!* into which he passes from this v. 
apparently without break in thought. 


ZnAocicbat must be taken as a passive, no instance of the middle 
being found elsewhere, and there being no occasion for change from 
active to middle form. éy x«A@ defines the sphere in which alone xaAdy 
CyAodcbar is true. xkvtote if in evident antithesis to the following 
phrase, xat pi... mpdc bua. The addition of this phrase, with its 
definite personal pronoun shows that xaAbv . . . xaA@, though in form 
simply a general maxim, had in the apostle’s mind specific reference 
to the existing situation, the relations of the Galatians to Paul and his 
opponents. The words might therefore mean, “I do not object to 
others as well as myself seeking to gain your friendship, so only they 
do it in a good thing, in the realm of that which is for your good.” It 
is an objection to this interpretation that wh wbvoy . . . buao awk- 
wardly expresses the idea “by others as well as myself,” and that such 
a disclaimer of desire on the apostle’s part to monopolise the interest 
and affection of the Galatians does not lead naturally to v.1*. The 
words may also be explained by taking Paul as the implied subject of 
TnAovcbar. “It is a fine thing—I myself could desire—to be sought 
after, in a good thing—always, when I am away from you as well as 
when I am present.” In this case the sentence is a thinly veiled re- 
proach of the Galatians for their fickleness in changing their attitude 
towards him, now that he is no longer with them. The change in im- 
plied subject of (nAotc8at without indication that the reference is now 
to the apostle himself is an objection to this interpretation, though not 
a decisive one; the apostle may have preferred to leave the reference 
somewhat veiled. But it is difficult on this interpretation to account 
for év x2A@, no such qualification being called for if the apostle is think- 
ing of the Galatians seeking after him. Probably, therefore, the inter- 
pretation first proposed is the true one. 3é is in that case adversative, 
marking an antithesis between the CnAodv of the judaisers, which he 
disapproves, and his own, which he justifies. 
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19, rékva pov, obs mad wdivw péxpis ob uoppwhn Kpioros 
év vuly, “oh, my children with whom I travail again in birth 
pangs till Christ be formed in you.” Language of deep affec- 
tion and emotion, called forth by the previous words defending 
his right to continue his zealous efforts to hold the affection of 
his readers, and probably to be attached to the preceding v. 
The figure is after the fashion of the apostle, and extremely 
bold; Téxva addresses them in affectionate tone as his children, 
i. e., as those whom he has already begotten or borne; ods 
Tddw wdivw represents them as again in the womb, needing a 
second (spiritual) birth, and himself as a mother suffering again 
the birth pangs, which must continue till Christ be formed in 
them, i. e., until it be true of them as of him that Christ lives in 
them (2°), 


Were it not for the 5¢ at the beginning of v.?*, v.19 would naturally 
be taken as the beginning of a sentence and v.?° as its completion. 
The occurrence of 5é, however, necessitates either connecting v.1? with 
v.18, as in WH., or assuming an anacoluthon at the beginning of v.2, 
asinRV. The recurrence in v.?° of the expression mapetvat meds Suac, 
used also in v.18, implies a close connection between these vv. and 
makes it improbable that v.1° begins a new line of thought, which is 
broken off at v.2°.. The punctuation of WH. is therefore more prob- 
ably correct than that of RV. 

The figure of speech involved in d&3fvw, though startling to modern 
ears, is unambiguously clear. The precise form of the thought ex- 
pressed in wopgw6f is less certain. There are three possibilities: (a) In 
themselves the words not unnaturally suggest a reversal of the preced- 
ing figure, those who were just spoken of as babes in the womb, now 
being pictured as pregnant mothers, awaiting the full development of 
the Christ begotten in them. Such abrupt change of figure is not 
uncharacteristic of the apostle. In Rom. 7‘, illustrating the relation 
of the believer to the law and to Christ by remarriage, following death, 
he makes the deceased one remarry, sacrificing illustration to the thing 
illustrated. In 1 Thes. 27, if, as is probable, the true text is vfrtoe, 
the apostle in the same sentence calls himself a child, and a mother, 
and a nurse, each term expressing a part of his thought, and in v.14 
compares himself to a father. Nor is it a serious objection to this view 
of the present passage that the apostle has not elsewhere employed the 
figure of Christ being begotten in the believers. It would be easy to 
give examples of figures of speech employed by him but once, as, e. g., 
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in this very verse the comparison of himself to a mother in birth pangs. 
Nor does he shrink from the employment of equally bold figures taken 
from the same general sphere. See Rom. 7‘, where he speaks of the 
believer as married to Christ and as bringing forth fruit (children) to 
God, and x Cor. 4% and Phm., where he speaks of himself as the be- 
getting father of his converts. The word wopgw0f% (occurring nowhere 
else in Lxx or N. T.) is more consonant with this view than with any 
other. Cf. the use of the synonyms xAdcow in Jer. 15, med tod pe 
TA&cat ce éy xotAig, Rom. 92? 1 Tim. 2%. The only weighty objection 
to this understanding of the figure is that it is not in itself strikingly 
appropriate for the spiritual fact to which the apostle evidently refers, 
and that when elsewhere Paul speaks of Christ in the believer (chap. 22° 
Col. 127 et freq.) the language conveys no suggestion of pregnancy, but 
in less materialistic fashion denotes the indwelling presence of Christ. 
Yet over against this objection is to be set the fact that this passage 
contains, what all the others lack, the word wopgw8f, suggesting if not 
requiring the view that here the thought of the apostle takes on a 
different form from that which it has elsewhere. (b) It is perhaps 
not impossible that without reversal of figure the apostle thinks of his 
birth pangs as continuing till the child in the womb takes on the form 
of the begetting father, who is now thought of as being not Paul but 
Christ. The choice of popqw67 Xerotds év buiv rather than, e. g., dpeic 
éy duorbpate Xototod poopwyte might in this case be due to the 
influence of the apostle’s favourite form of thought expressed in the 
formula Xototbs év bytv or the like. (c) The figure suggested by 
@3tv» may be dropped altogether, uéyers ob woogwOh referring figura- 
tively, of course, but without specific thought of the birth process, to 
that spiritual process, the full achievement of which is elsewhere ex- 
pressed by Xprotbs év byuty and like phrases. Of these three concep- 
tions of the apostle’s figure of speech the first seems somewhat the 
most probable; yet there is no perfectly decisive evidence for either 
as against the others. The spiritual fact for which the figure stands 
is substantially the same in any case. The reactionary step which 
the Galatians are in danger of taking, forces upon the apostle the pain- 
ful repetition of that process by which he first brought them into the 
world of faith in Christ, and his pain, he declares, must continue till 
they have really entered into vital fellowship with Christ. 

Against the strong external evidence for téxv2, $*BD*FG Eus., 
there is no clearly pre-Syrian witness for texvi« except Clem. Alex.; 
For 8°ACD? et eK LP al. pler. are predominantly Syrian. But combined 
with Clem. they probably mark the reading as of Alexandrian origin. 
The adoption of texvia by WH. txt. (mg. téxva) is a departure from 
their usual practice (cf. WH. II p. 342), for which there seems no 
sufficient warrant in the evidence. 
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20. 7Oedov b& mapetvar pds Duds apTL, Kal adra~ar THY 
huvnv pov, 6T. atopovpat év vpivy, “But I could wish to be 
present with you now, and to change my tone; because I am 
in perplexity in reference to you.” Moved by his deep sense 
of the unhappy situation in Galatia (v."), stirred by his strong 
affection for the Galatians (v.!*) and in doubt as to what the out- 
come might be (671 &topovdpar év Uytv), the apostle regrets for 
the moment the strong language which he had used when he 
told them the truth, and so gave occasion for its being subse- 
quently said that he had become their enemy (v.'*), and ex- 
presses the fervent wish, evidently regarded as impossible to 
be carried out, that he were even now (art) with them and 
could speak in a different tone from that which he had used on 
that other occasion. For an entirely similar instance of strong 
language subsequently for a time regretted, see 2 Cor. 78, and 
for the letter to which he there refers, 2 Cor., chaps. 11-13. 


On #GeAoy, cf. BMT 33; Rob. 885 f. The wish is evidently regarded 
as impracticable, though not distinctly characterised as such by the 
language. &ott with more sharply defined reference to the present 
moment than viv means “at this very moment.” The clause étt 
... &y duty suggests for &AAdEx thy gwvhy wou the meaning ‘“‘to 
change my tone according to the situation.’ But the absence of a 
limiting phrase such as xav’ dvayxatoy is against this and necessitates 
understanding it to mean, “to modify my tone,” 7. ¢., to adopt a dif- 
ferent one; yet certainly not different from the immediately preceding 
language of strong affection: to express this wish would be unaccount- 
ably harsh. The reference can only be to a tone different from that, 
doubtless less considerate, manner of speech which he had used when 
he told them the truth (v."; cf. note on that v. and reference to 1°), 
Str &xopoduat, giving the reason for HMeAoy, etc., probably has chief refer- 
ence to napetvat pbc bua&>; because of his perplexity about them, 
he wishes he were even now present with them. ¢ is slightly adver- 
sative. Though justifying his attitude towards the Galatians when 
he was present with them as having been év xad@ (v.18), he yet 
wishes that he could now speak ina different tone. dnopodpat is middle 
(the middle and passive forms are thus used with nearly the same 
meaning as the active in Dem. 830%, etc.; Sir. 18? Lk. 244 Jn. 13% Acts 
25° 2 Cor. 48). év dutv means “in respect to you,” as in 2 Cor. 7%, 
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10. A supplementary argument based on an allegorical 
use of the story of the two sons of Abraham, and 
intended to induce the Galatians to see that they 
are joining the wrong branch of the family (42-*). 

Before leaving the subject of the seed of Abraham it occurs 
to the apostle, apparently as an after-thought, that he might 
make his thought clearer and more persuasive by an allegorical 
interpretation of the story of Abraham and his two sons, Ish- 
mael and Isaac, the one born in course of nature only, the other 
in fulfilment of divine promise. The two mothers he interprets 
as representing the two covenants, that of law and that of 
promise, and the two communities, that of the lineal descen- 
dants of Abraham, and that of those who walked in the footsteps 
of his faith. In the antagonism between the two sons, or their 
descendants, he finds a parallel to the persecution to which the 
Gentile Christians have been subjected at the hands of the 
Jewish Christians, and cites scripture to show that the former 
are rejected of God. The argument is in effect this: Would 
you be, as the judaisers have been exhorting you to be, sons 
of Abraham? Be so, but observe that of the Abrahamic family 
there are two branches, the slave and the free. We, brethren, 
whose relation to Abraham is spiritual, not physical, we are the 
sons not of the slave, but of the free. 

1T ell me, ye that wish to be under law, do ye not hear the law? 
2For it is written that Abraham had two sons, one by the maid 
servant, and one by the freewoman. ™But the son of the maid 
servant was born according to the flesh; the son of the freewoman 
through promise. “Which things are allegorical utterances. For 
these women are two covenants, one proceeding from Mount Sinat, 
bringing forth children unto bondage, which is Hagar *(now 
Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia) and corresponds to the Jerusa- 
lem that now is. For she is in bondage with her children. *But 
the Jerusalem above is free, which is our mother, *"For it is writ- 
ten, Rejoice thou barren woman that bearest not, break forth and 
shout, thou that travailest not. For more are the children of the 
desolate than of her that hath the husband. **And ye, brethren, like’ 
Isaac, are children of promise. ™But as then he that was born 
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according to the flesh persecuted him that was born according to 
the Spirit, so also now. *°But what saith the scripture? Cast out 
the maid servant and her son. For the son of the maid servant 
shall not inherit with the son of the freewoman. ™Therefore, 
brethren, we are children, not of a maid servant, but of the free- 
woman. 

21. Aéyerd por, of bd vdpov OérovTes Eivar, TOV VdpoY OUK 
axovere; ‘Tell me, ye that wish to be under law, do ye not hear 
the law?’’ The abrupt beginning reflects excited feeling, and is 
calculated to arrest attention. Cf. chap. 32: TodTo pdvoy Bédw 
pabety af’ buoy. It had apparently only just occurred to the 
apostle that he might reach his readers by such an argument as 
that which follows. The address of #76 vdpov OédovtTes eivat 
implies, as is indicated throughout the letter, that the Galatians 
have not adopted, but are on the point of adopting, the legalis- 
tic principle and practices. Cf. 1° 3344-17. The Galatians are 
not U7 vopyov but b76 voor OdrovTes Elva, wd vopov evi- 
dently has the same meaning as in 3”, v.‘, and in Rom. 6": }; 
the word véuos thus bearing the same sense which it has con- 
stantly in this and the preceding chapter, divine law viewed by 
itself as a legalistic system. See note on 3% and detached note 
on Néyos, V 2. c. On the other hand, Tv vépor in itself 
probably refers, as is indicated by 4%, etc., to the O. T. scrip- 
tures (detached note, V 3), which, they had been taught, con- 
tained that legalistic system which they were urged to accept. 

22. yéypamray yap bt. "ABpadp dvo vios goyer, &a ék 
THS Tadiokns Kat éva ek THS eXevOpas’ “For it is written that 
Abraham had two sons, one by the maid servant, and one by 
the freewoman.”’ See Gen., chaps. 16,17. mavdéoxn, properly 
referring to a young woman, and denoting age, not status, be- 
came among the Greeks a term for a female slave (see L. & S.) 
and is frequently so used in the Lxx. 

23. GAN’ o wey ek THS Tadiokns Kata odpka yeyéyyntat, 6 
dé éx THs édevOdpas bv émayyerlas. “But the son of the 
maid servant was born according to the flesh; the son of the 
- freewoman through promise.” kata odpxa, “by natural gen- 
eration,” in the ordinary course of nature (cf. Rom. 1° 9° and 
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detached note on IIvedua and Zapé, p. 492, 3 (a) under cdpé), 
and 6v émayyeXias, ‘through promise,” are antithetical, not by 
mutual exclusion, but in the fact that, though Isaac was begot- 
ten and born kata odpka, his birth was also 6v’ érayyeAéas, and 
was significant because of this, while the birth of Ishmael was 
simply xaTa@ odpxa, On the érayyedéa here referred to, see 
Gen. 154 17!9, and cf. chap. 318. The perfect yeyévvnrat is used 
in preference to the aorist éyev79n, because the writer is think- 
ing not simply of the historical fact but of the existing result 
of that fact, in the race of Ishmael’s descendants and especially 
(for yeyévvnrat belongs in thought to both members of the 
sentence) in Isaac’s descendants. 


WH. bracket pév, omitted by B f Vg. Tert. Hil. Hier. Yet the 
concurrent omission of such a word by one Grk. ms. and a small group 
of Latin authorities seems to raise no serious question of its belonging 
to the text. Between 8’ émayyeAtas (NAC 33, 442 al.) and Sa tH 
éxayyetas (BDFGKLP al. pler. Or.) it is impossible to choose with 
confidence. Both readings are supported by good pre-Syrian groups. 
But the probability that Paul would have opposed to xat& ckoxa a 
qualitative 8’ éxa«yyeAla¢ rather than used the article in referring to 
a promise not previously mentioned seems to turn the scale in favour 
of 8: éx. 


24, drwd éoTw addrnYopovpuera’ “Which things are allegori- 
cal utterances.”” The present tense of the participle, the mean- 
ing of the verb as established by usage, and the facts respecting 
current views, combine to make the above the only tenable 
translation, the participle being interpreted as an adjective 
participle used substantively in the predicate. BMT 432. 
The assertion pertains not to the original sense of the passage, 
what the writer meant when he wrote it, nor to the current or 
proper interpretation of the words, but to the character of the 
utterances as they stand in the scripture. Substantially the 
same thought might have been expressed by atwa 4 ypady 
a@drnyopet in the sense, “which things the scripture says 
allegorically,” the scripture being conceived of apart from the 
author of. the scripture and as now speaking. 
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The verb &dAnyoréw, a late Greek word not found in the Lxx, and 
here only in N. T., occurs first in Strabo 1. 2’, though dAAnyoola 
occurs as early as Demosthenes. Classical writers used atvittouat, 
in the sense, ‘‘to speak in riddles’”’ (cf. Jos. Ant. Proem. 24 (4), where 
atviccoune and &AAnyopéw occur together), and dxévore of an under- 
lying figurative or allegorical meaning: Xen. Symp. 3°; Plato. Rep. 
378 D; cf. Philo, Vita contempl. 28 (3). The meanings of ddAnyopéw 
are as follows: 

1. To speak allegorically, to utter something which has another 
meaning than that of the words taken literally—the object of the 
verb or subject in the passive being the words uttered: Philo, Leg. 
alleg. II 5 (2): GAK& xar taite qucixtis &AAnyooet. Mut. nom. 67 (9); 
Jos. Ant. Proem. 24 (4); Clem. Alex. Paed. I 45 (chap. vi); Porphyr. 
Anir. Nymph. 4. In the passive, to be spoken allegorically: Porphyr. 
Vita Pythag. 12; Origen, Cels. 43*: ‘Hotédp elonuéva év wbbou oxyquate 
meet THs yuvatnds dAAnyopettar. Philo, Vita contempl. 29 (3 b) modAd& 
pynueta tis év tots aAANYopoUUEvots idéas dnéArtov. HExecrat. 159 (7) 

2. To speak of allegorically, the object being not the words uttered 
or the thing actually mentioned, but that to which there is underlying 
reference. Philo, Leg. alleg. II 10 (4); Plut. Es. carn. Orat. 1. 74. 
In the passive, Philo, Cherub. 25 (8): te padv dh yepouBlu xa8’? eva 
tedmoy ottws dAAnyopettat. Clem. Paed. I 47 (chap. vi): odtw¢ 
noAAaxGs GAAnyoopettat 6 Adyoc. Paed. I 46 (chap. vi). With a 
double object, to call (a thing something) allegorically: Clem. Paed. I 
43 (chap. vi): ckoexa futv cd mvetpae td Lytov KAAnyooet. In the pas- 
sive, Clem. Paed. II 62 (chap. viii): of ... &méctoAce ... xbdeq 
&dAnyooodvtat xvetou. Paed. I 47 (chap. vi) bis. 

3. To interpret allegorically, 7. ¢., to draw out the spiritual meaning 
supposed to underlie the words in their literal sense: Philo, Leg. alleg. 
TII 238. (85): tv . . . &AAnyoorfc—‘notety ta Epya aitod.” Origen, 
Cels. 117: attr&tae tods toorodoyodvtas xal &AANYopOUvtas abthy. Philo, 
Vita contempl. 28 (3 a); Origen, Com. in Joan. 20%. Cels. 118; 448; 
487; 730; 368, 

For &AAnyoela in the sense ‘‘an allegory,” ‘a thing to be understood 
allegorically,”’ see Philo, Leg. alleg. III 236 (84). 

The second of these meanings of the verb is excluded for the present 
passage by the fact that &ttve evidently refers either to the persons and 
events just named or to the statements concerning them, not to their 
spiritual significates, which have not yet been named; whereas this 
meaning occurs only in reference to the spiritual significates. If, then, 
we take into consideration the two remaining and for this passage 
only possible significations and the possible usages of the present 
participle in predicate, there result the following possible interpre- 
tations of éotty dAX., those that are too improbable to deserve con- 
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sideration being ignored: (1) forty g\Anyopobueva may be, so far as 
usage is concerned, a periphrastic present of customary action, and 
mean (a) “are wont to be spoken allegorically”; but this is excluded 
by the fact that the subject refers to statements taken for substance 
from scripture, of which it might be said that they were spoken alle- 
gorically, but not that they are wont to be so spoken; or (b) ‘“‘are wont 
to be interpreted allegorically”’; but this is excluded by the context, 
for with this meaning the following clause introduced by yée must be 
understood as containing the interpretation thus referred to; but this 
interpretation was certainly not the current Jewish one, and it is very 
improbable that a current Christian interpretation had yet sprung up, 
or, even if it had, that it would be such as that which follows; this is 
adapted to express and sustain Paul’s own conception of things, and 
must be ascribed to him rather than supposed to be borrowed by him 
from a current view. The tempting modification of this, “are to be 
interpreted allegorically,”’ would give excellent sense, but is not sus- 
tained by Greek usage, which would have required dAAnyooentéa; cf. 
Origen, Lam. Jer. 1° Such cases as Acts 15?” 213 2 Pet. 34 are only 
apparently vouchers for such a use of the participle, since, though they 
may be translated into English by “‘to be,” etc., they really denote 
not propriety, but impending futurity. To the same effect is the in- 
terpretation of Mey. Sief., “which things have an allegorical sense”; 
which is sustained neither by any recognised force of the participle 
nor by specific instances of such a meaning of the passive of this verb. 
(2) Zstty &AAnyooobueva may be supposed to be a periphrastic present 
indicative, meaning ‘“‘are spoken allegorically,” equivalent to 4 yeah 
&AAnyoeet, the utterance being thought of as present because made 
by the ever-present scripture. Cf. Rom. 4%: tf yao 4 yeagh Aéyer; 
Rom. 105; v.28 below, e freg., and in the passive, Heb. 713, é9’ 8v yap 
Aéyetae taitx. But for this idea a periphrastic present would scarcely 
be used, the expression being, indeed, approximately “‘aoristic,” neither 
progression nor customariness being distinctly suggested. (3) The 
participle may be a present participle for the imperfect, referring 
to an action, strictly speaking, antecedent in time to that of the prin- 
cipal verb (BMT 127; Mt. 22°, etc.): But the pres. part. is apparently 
never used in this way when the fact referred to belongs definitely to 
time distinctly past in reference to the principal verb, as must be the 
case here if the utterance is thought of as past atall. (4) It may bea 
general present participle equivalent to a noun, and meaning “‘alle- 
gorical utterances” (BMT 123, 432 (a); MGNTG. p. 127); of. Jn. 
128, tz BaAAoueva “the deposits”; Rom. ro x Cor. 15? 1 Thes, 212 
5% 2 Thes. 16 Gal. 53, weprteuvduevoc, “one who receives circum- 
cision”’; 6% 13 Eph. 428 Rom. 11261 Thes. 119, 6 puduevoc, “ the deliverer”; 
Philo, Leg. alleg. III 239 (85), tva td Acyduevov. .. yévntar. It is 
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true that N. T. furnishes no example of a present participle applied in 
just this way to utterances of scripture, such utterances, when desig- 
nated by a participle used substantively, being always elsewhere ex- 
pressed by a perfect participle (td etpnuévov: Lk. 2% Acts 216 134° 
Rom. 418; cd yeyeauyévov: Acts 1329 2414 2 Cor. 4% Gal. 31° Rev. 1°) or 

by an aorist participle (cb pyfév: Mt. 1% and ten other passages in 
Mt.). Yet in view of the frequent occurrence of the present participle 

of other verbs with substantive force (see exx. above) and of such 
expressions as 7 yeah Aéyer (Rom. 4°, etc.), A€yetat taita (Heb. 7%; 

sc. év yeah), and 4 yeaph 4 Aéyouca (Jas. 2”), and the apparent use of 
&Adnyopobyeva with substantive force, meaning “‘allegorical say- 
ings,” in Philo, Vita contempl. 29 (3 b) cited above, such a use here is 

not improbable, and, though grammatically more difficult than inter- 
pretation (1), must because of the contextual difficulties of the former 

be preferred to it. It is substantially identical with (2), but gram- 
matically more defensible; and is in substance the interpretation of the 
ancient versions and of the Greek interpreters. See Zahn, ad loc. 
The apostle is then speaking not of what the passage meant as uttered 

by the original writer, but of the meaning conveyed by the passage as 

it stands. In common with Philo before him, and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and Origen after him, he conceived of the 
scriptures as speaking in his own day; and since Paul elsewhere in 
this epistle and in Romans speaks without qualification of Abraham 

as a historical character, it is apparent that in this passage at least 

he ascribes to the scripture as now speaking a meaning distinct from 
that which it bore as originally written, regarding the latter as repre- 
senting historic truth,* the latter as conveying spiritual truth. The 
only question can be whether in this case he regarded the spiritual 
truth as really conveyed and vouched for by scripture, or only for the 
purposes of appeal to the Galatians adopted a current method of using 
scripture. The unusualness of this method of argument on his part 
perhaps favours the latter view; but the absence of anything in the 
language of this passage (¢. g., xat’ &vVOewmov Aéyw) to indicate that he 

is speaking otherwise than in accordance with his own convictions, 
together with such other instances as 1 Cor. 9 !° 104, favours the former. 

* Against the strong evidence that Paul ascribed historicity to the O. T. narratives, includ- 
ing those here referred to, the word aAAnyopovpeva can not be cited as valid evidence to the 
contrary. For though the word may often be used when the statements literally understood 
are regarded as not historically true, yet this is not involved in the meaning of the word. 
Cf. e. g., Origen, Cels. 44, where Origen, going beyond Paul and saying that the statements 
as originally uttered were allegorically spoken (jAAnyépytac), yet implies also their historicity 
in their literal sense. Philo, also, though he often rejects the literal meaning as absurd and 
false (Somn. I 102 [17]), yet in other instances clearly accepts as historically true in their 
literal sense passages which he also interprets allegorically. (Mut. nom. 81 [12]). Cf. Bous. 


Rel. d. Judent.*, p. 185, “Er [der tiefere, allegorische Sinn] tritt neben den andern [den Sinn 
des Wortlauts], nur in den selteneren Fallen hebt er ihn auf.” 
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Tt is doubtful whether any stress can be laid on the fact that Paul 
uses the compound relative &ttve rather than the simple & The 
generic force of G&ttva, ‘which as other like things” (cf. Th. s. v. 2; 
MGNTG. p. 91 ff.; Ell. ad Joc.) is appropriate enough in this place, con- 
veying the thought that the predicate d\Anyoootueva applies not sim- 
ply to the passage or events just mentioned, but to others of like char- 
acterin O.T. But the use of the relatives in the Pauline letters seems 
to indicate both a preference for the longer form in the nom. plur. and 
an ignoring of the distinction between these and the shorter forms. 
Thus ofttves occurs in Rom. 1%. 82 218 62 of 114 16% 72 Cor. 317 2 Cor. 81° 
Gal. 24 54 Eph. 419 Col. 41! 2 Tim. 2%, 18 Tit. 141, while of occurs in Rom. 
167 only; atteves occurs in Phil. 43 1 Tim. 1469, with no instance of a¥; 
G&ttvz occurs, besides the present passage, in Gal. 519 Phil. 37 Col. 238; 
the only certain instance of & in nom. is Col. 2; in 1 Cor. 4* and Tit. 2? 
it was probably felt to be accus.; in Col. 217 the reading is uncertain; 
in Eph. 54 it is possibly an accus., but more probably a nom. If, then, 

_the three cases of & in the nom. (probably or certainly such), viz. 
Col. 217, 22 Tit. 21, be compared with the instances of &ttv«, it will be im- 
possible to discover any difference in the relation of the relative clause 
to the antecedent that will account for the use of &ttve in one group 
and & in the other. This is especially clear in Col. 22%. 8, where of suc- 
cessive clauses in entirely similar relation to what precedes the former 
uses & and the latter &ttva. There is even less reason for ascribing to 
Ytts in vv.% % any force different from that of the simple relative 
than in the case of &ttve here; for not only is it difficult to discover 
any of the logical relations sometimes intimated by the use of the 
compound relative, but Paul’s uniform employment of jtt¢ for the 
fem. sing. nom. forbids any argument based on his use of it here in 
preference to %. 


aira: yap eiow dvo duabFjkar, uia ev ATO Gpovs Lud, “For 
these women are two covenants, one proceeding from Mount 
Sinai.” With these words the apostle proceeds to give the alle- 
gorical interpretation of the persons and events referred to in 
vv.” 3, 7. e., to point out what they mean when they are taken 
as allegorical utterances. From this point of view éioi is to 
be interpreted as meaning in effect ‘‘represent,” “stand for.” 
Cf. Mt. 133° Mk. 14%; Philo, Cherub. 23 (7): Yiverat oty 76 
pev érepov T&v yepouBin. » éEwrdrw (cpaipa), On dtabjxar, 
here meaning “covenants,” not “testaments,” see detached 
note on AtaOjKn, p. 496. Of the two covenants here referred to, 
the first only is named, the phrase w/a . . . Zwa identifying it 
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as the covenant involved in the giving of the law, a familiar 
idea, as is shown by Heb. 8° (quoting Jer. 313) 9* 2 Cor. 3% 
Sir. 2423 Ps. Sol. 10°. The érépa d1a6yKn implied in dvo 61a07- 
kat and pia is left unnamed, but is evidently that of 
which faith is.the basal principle and which is referred to in 
3117 as a covenant in contrast with the law, which is not there 
designated as a covenant. 

eis dovreiay yevvaoa, “bringing forth children unto bond- 
age,” z. e., bearing children destined to be slaves. The par- 
ticiple is adjective in force and timeless (BMT 123, 420). Ap- 
plied to Hagar the phrase designates her as one who, being a 
slave woman, bears children who share her status of slavery. 
As applied to the Sinai covenant it refers to the fact that they 
who came under this covenant were in the position of slaves as 
being in bondage to the law. Cf. 41. The form of the expres- 
sion, Yevv@ca, etc., is, of course, determined by the fact lit- 
erally taken; there is nothing in the spiritual experience exactly 
corresponding to the child-bearing. 


It is assumed in O. T. that in general the offspring of a man’s slaves 
were also his slaves. See Gen. 1414 17! 8, The status of the children 
which a slave concubine bore to her master is not definitely defined. 
The Genesis story of Hagar and Ishmael indicates that the slave mother 
remained a slave at least in cases in which she had been a slave before 
becoming her master’s concubine, and that her son was not ipso facto 
the heir of his father (Gen. 211°), but suggests that the status of the 
son was at the option of the father. 


qtis éoriv “Ayap, “which is Hagar.” The clause is best 
taken as identifying. On the force of 77s, see above on dtwa 
.and on that of éoriy, see eigiv, above. This clause simply 
states that of the two women named above, Hagar represents 
in the allegory the covenant that proceeded from Sinai. 

25. 70 5é°A-yap Lua dpos éoriv &v TH’ ApaB ‘a, “Now Hagar is 
Mount Sinai in Arabia.”’ It is not the woman Hagar (7 “A’yap) 
of whom the statement is made, either as a historical person or 
as a character in the narrative to which he is giving an allegori- 
cal interpretation, but either the word, in which case éoriy 
affirms the equivalence of the two expressions “Ayap and Suwa 
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épos (note the neuter article; cf. W. XVIII 3; Rob. 766), or, 
by association of épos after Zwa with both “Aap and Lua, the 
mountain (cf. WH. vol. II, ad loc., citing as parallel cases 
Rom. 27*f- 37°), The clause accordingly implies that Mount 
Sinai was sometimes, directly or by implication, called Hagar 
or something sufficiently similar in sound to be so represented 
in Greek. Whether the statement is from the apostle or, as is 
on the whole more probable, a gloss from the hand of a scribe 
(see below, in discussion of the text), its intent is to confirm the 
previously affirmed identification of Hagar with the covenant 
proceeding from Sinai. Such a double name of the mountain 
has from the historical point of view no real value, of course, 
as proving a relation between Hagar and the Mount Sinai cov- 
enant; still less as proving that the favour of God rests on 
the spiritual followers of Abraham’s faith rather than on his 
physical descendants. But the statement is consonant with the 
allegorical method of interpretation which the whole paragraph 
illustrates. If it is a gloss, it is by that fact a parenthesis, and 
is probably so in any case. The use of dé (rather than dp) is 
probably due to the fact that as a parenthesis it is felt to be 
additional and incidental rather than a part of the main argu- 
ment. Cf. Th. s. v. 6, and, as illustrating the approximation 
of 6¢ and dp in meaning which led to their interchange, see: 1". 


The following are the readings of the first clause attested by ancient 
evidence: 

(a) tb yao Drve Bpoc éotlv: NCFG 33 (but 33* app. td dé) fg Veg. 
Arm. Aeth. Orig. (both Lat. tr. and Gr. as testified by Athan.; see 
Zahn, p. 296, citing Goltz.). Sah. reads: quae vero mons Sina est. 
Goth. omits ye. It is important to note, however, that § adds év, 
reading: tb yao Deve Boog géotly bv év tH ApaGlg, “For Sinai is a 
mountain, being in Arabia.” But since without “Ayap there would 
be no occasion to insert 8v, the probability is that “Ayap has fallen 
out, and that the testimony of § is really in favour of the presence of 
“Ayap in the text. (b) td yao “Ayap Ltv& B0¢ éotlv: KLP 33** 
al. pler. Syr. (psh. et harcl. txt.) Arm. Chrys. Theod. Mops. Thdrt. 
Thphyl. (c) tb y&e “Aya Seog éottv: d. (d) td 88 “Ayao Diva Bpo¢ 
éottv: ABD 31, 442, 436, 40 lect. Syr. (harcl. mg.). Boh.: “Ayap 8& Live 
etc., some mss. omitting 3é. 
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Of these readings both the character of the witnesses to (b) and its 
apparently conflate character indicate that it is derivative; (c) is too 
slightly attested to be considered. Modern editors are divided be- 
tween (a) and (d), Westcott, Ltft., Zahn adopting (a), Hort, Ws. 
Sief. (d). The latter seems, on the whole, best supported. If the 
presence of év.in §§ in effect makes that ms. a witness not against but 
for a text containing “Ayae (cf. Sief. ad loc.), the external evidence is 
distinctly more favourable to (d) than to (a); and transcriptional prob- 
ability is likewise in favour of (d), since whether through the accidental 
omission of AEA, or through a feeling of the difficulty of this reading, 
(d) is easily susceptible of modification into (a) while there is nothing 
in the form or meaning of (a) to make its conversion into (d) likely. 

The difficulty of interpretation, especially the absence of definite 
evidence of any usage that would account for the identification of 
Hagar and Sinai, either as names or places suggests the possibility of 
an interpolation at this point. Bentley (Letter to Mill, p. 45; accord- 
ing to Ellis, Bentleit Crit. Sac., he afterwards changed his mind and 
adopted reading (a)) suggested that the words Xwv& d90¢ gotly év tH 
*AoaBlg were a marginal gloss afterwards introduced into the text; 
and Holsten, Das Evangelium des Paulus, I. 1, p. 171, et al., conjecture 
that the whole sentence tb 8& . . . ’ApaGfg is an interpolation. Cf. 
Clemen, Einheiilichkeit der Paulinischen Briefe, pp. 118 f. 

Either of these conjectural emendations would remove the obscurity 
of the passage as representing the thought of Paul, and transfer the 
words to another writer who would perhaps feel no necessity for a 
better basis for this additional piece of allegorising than his own imagi- 
nation, or who may have heard Mount Sinai called “Ayae or the like. 
Of the two suggestions that of Holsten is the simpler and more prob- 
able, and, in view of the process by which the Pauline epistles were 
collected and transmitted, not in itself improbable. See notes on 31¢ 
and 32°. 

Precisely what the fact was of which the apostle thus avails himself 
(if he wrote the sentence) we do not with certainty know. It may 
have been that he was aware that the Arabians or certain tribes of them 
were called sons of Hagar (0°29, ‘Ayyapnyol, Ps. 837; n»yyqaa, ‘A yapnvol, 
1 Chron. 519, cf. Ltft. ad loc.). Or he may have had in mind that there 
is an Arabic word, hagar, which may be reproduced in Hebrew as 
nan and signifies “cliff, rock”; it is possible that the word may have 
been applied by the Arabs to that particular mountain which in Paul’s 
day was regarded as the scene of the giving of the law. To this it is 
no serious objection that the name of the mountain was on this theory 
sun, while that of the woman was 729, for scientific exactness 
in such a matter is not to be expected of an ancient writer. In the 
absence of definite evidence, however, that the word “Aygo, or anything 
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closely resembling it, was applied toa mountain also known as Ztv&, all 
such suggestions must remain conjectures only. See Ltft., detached 
note, pp. 197 ff. This fact has influenced Ltft. Wies. Zahn, et al., to 
adopt the otherwise inferiorly attested reading tb yao Deve Spoc éotty 
év th ’AoaGig, interpreting it, however, variously. Ltft. translates: 
“For Sinai is a mountain in Arabia,” z. e., in the land of bondsmen 
themselves descended from Hagar, and finds in this statement a con- 
firmation not of tts gotly “Ayae, but of cic SouAclay yevvGou. Zahn 
interprets “For Mount Sinai is in Arabia,” 7. e., not in the promised 
land, the possession of which is the central element of the divine prom- 
ise; from which it follows that the Sinai covenant does not involve the 
fulfilment of the promise, but, on the contrary, the enslavement of 
those to whom itis given. Both interpretations perhaps involve Paul’s 
assuming a knowledge on the part of the Galatians hardly likely to be 
possessed by them; but the decisive reasons are against the text rather 
than against the interpretation. See textual note. Ell. and Sief. 
reading td 88 “Aye understand ‘the words éy tj) ’Aoaig as defining not 
the location of Mount Sinai, but the region in which the name Hagar 
is applied to Sinai. This would be entirely possible if, instead of 
gotly, Paul had written xaAcicvat (with the necessary change in the 
order of the words preceding 8po0c), but of such a geographical expres- 
sion used in this sense in such a sentence as this no example is cited. 


ouvoTto.yel bé TH viv "lepoveadym, “and corresponds to the 
Jerusalem that now is.” Best understood as continuing rts 
éorly “Ayap after the parenthetical 76 de “Ayap .. . ’ApaBia. 
Yet the logical subject of cvvorovye? is rather “‘Ayap than rts 

= pia d:a67Kn), as dovdever yap indicates. The words con- 
tinue the allegorical explanation of the O. T. passage, point by 
point. ‘‘The Jerusalem that now is” is manifestly used by 
metonymy for that Judaism of which Jerusalem was the centre. 


The military use of cuvotoryetv, “to stand in the same file” (Polyb. 
Io. 23 (21)’) suggests that the two terms referred to are in the same 
column, on the same side of the parallelism. Thus Ltft., who repre- 
sents the thought thus: 


Hagar, the bond woman. Sarah, the freewoman. 
Ishmael, the child after the flesh. Isaac, the child of promise. 
The old cavenant. The new covenant. 

The earthly Jerusalem. The heavenly Jerusalem. 


But the language of the apostle (note the use of the singular number 
and the term-by-term parallelism) indicates that he is not simply put- 
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ting things into two columns, one containing all that falls on the side 
of the bond and the other all that belongs to the free, but is pointing 
out the equivalents of the several elements of the narrative allegori- 
cally treated. If, then, it is necessary to take the word in the precise 
sense suggested by Polybius, the following would seem to be the dia- 
gram that would represent the thought, the items 1, 2, 3, 4, at the 
head of the several columns representing the four elements of the nar- 
rative on which the apostle puts an allegorical interpretation, and the 
items below each of these representing the things for which they stand. 
(x) (2) (3) (4) 
Hagar, the bond Ishmael, born after Sarah, the freewo- Isaac, born according 


woman, bearing the flesh, born unto man (bearing free to promise, 
children unto bond- bondage. children). 
age. 
(a) (a) 
The covenant from The new covenant. 
Sinai. 


(b) (b) i 
The Jerusalem that The children of Jeru- Jerusalem that is The children of Jeru- 


now is. salem in bondage above. salem above, ac- 
to legalism. cording to promise, 
free. 


Yet it is doubtful whether our interpretation should be so strictly 
governed by the Polybius passage (which is itself not perfectly clear, 
and to which no parallel has been cited). The use of the verb in 
Musonius (cf. L. & S.) in a less technical sense, and the use of cuctoryla - 
in Aristotle (Metaph. 1. 5, 6 (986a%), ef al.,) to denote the relation of the 
members of a correlative pair, such as “odd and even,” “right and 
left,” suggests that Paul here meant simply “is correlative to,” “in 
the parallelism between narrative and its allegorical significance is the 
corresponding term.’’ The statement of Sief. that this sense would 
require dvttotoryet is true only in the sense that if the apostle had 
had in mind two columns in one of which stood the terms of the narra- 
tive itself and in the other antithetically term for term their spiritual 
significates, he would probably have used dvttotoryet. But the idea 
of correspondence, equivalence, calls not for &vtotoryet but cuvetoryet. 


dovAever yap pera TOY TékywY avTHS’ “for she is in bond- 
age with her children”: justification of the parallelism just 
affirmed between Hagar and Jerusalem. As Hagar, a slave, 
bore children that by that birth passed into slavery, so the 
Jerusalem that now is and her children, viz., all the adherents of 
legalistic Judaism which has its centre in Jersualem, are in 
bondage to law. 
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26. 1) 5¢ dvw "lepoveadn py edevdépa éoriv, “But the Jerusalem 
above is free.” Instead of a formally perfect antithesis, either 
the Jerusalem that now is, and the Jerusalem that is to be, or 
the Jerusalem on earth and the Jerusalem above, the apostle 
mingles the two forms. The same point of view from which 
the seed of Abraham are, not the Jews, but believers in Christ, 
makes the new Jerusalem not the Jewish capital, but the com- 
munity of believers in Jesus the Christ, and the conception of 
that community as destined soon to take up its abode in heaven 
(1 Thes. 4'*7:) and as already living the heavenly life (cf. Phil. 
327 Col. 31-8) converts the Jerusalem that is to be, which would 
be the strict antithesis to the Jerusalem that now is, into the 
Jerusalem above (already existent). Heb. 1218#- (see esp. v.”) 
presents a similar contrast between Mount Sinai as the place 
and symbol of the giving of the law, and the heavenly Jerusalem 
as representing the community of believers (cf. v.**), probably 
independently developed from the same root, not, of course, 
the source of Paul’s expression here. The freedom referred to 
in €AevOépa is manifestly the same that is spoken of in 24 51, and 
implied in antithesis to the dovAeda spoken of in 41. 


The conception of a restored and beautiful Jerusalem appears even 
in the O. T., Ezek., chaps. 40 ff. Zech., chap. 2 Hag. 2*-9, and in other 
pre-Christian Jewish writings: Sir. 36" Tob. 13918 145 Ps. Sol. 178%. In 
I Enoch go**: 29 the displacement of the old house by a new one is pre- 
dicted (cf. Hag. 2°). See Bous., Rel. d. Jud.?, p. 273; Charles, The 
Book of Enoch, note on go**. This conception of a new Jerusalem 
(though the precise phrase is apparently found first in Rev. 312 212, cf. 
4 Ezr. 76 133°; Apoc. Bar. 322, which, like the Apocalypse of John, were 
written after the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A. D.) doubtless fur- 
nished the apostle with the basis of his conception here expressed 


qTis éorly wntnp nuev’ “which is our mother.” The form 
of expression is derived from the allegory of Hagar and 
Sarah; #@v refers to believers in Christ in general; the idea 
literally expressed would be, of which (community) we are 
members. The addition of tavrwy by TR. may perhaps be 
traced to Polyc. Phil., chap. 3, or to the influence of Rom. 4'*, 
On the force of 471s, see note on &Twva (v.%), 
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27. yéyparra: yap “ EudpavOnti, oretpa 4 ov Tikrovoa: 
phtov Kal Bdnoov, 4 ovK wdivovca: bri Toda Ta TéKVA THs 
épyn mou waddov H THS éyovans Tov avépa.” “For it is written, 
Rejoice thou barren woman that bearest not, break forth and 
shout, thou that travailest not. For more are the children of 
the desolate than of her that hath the husband.” The quota- 
tion is from Isa. 54!, and follows exactly the text of the Lxx 
(BSAQ), which neglects to translate the M24, “rejoicing,” 
“‘singing,”’ of the Hebrew. In the prophet the words are prob- 
ably to be joined with 52!?; they are conceived of as addressed 
to the ideal Zion, bidding her rejoice in the return of the exiles, 
Yahweh leading (cf. 527"). The barren woman is Jerusalem 
in the absence of the exiles, the woman that hath a husband is 
Jerusalem before the exile; and the comparison signifies that her 
prosperity after the return from exile was to exceed that which 
she had enjoyed before the captivity. There may possibly 
underlie the words of the prophet a reference to Sarah and 
Hagar as suggesting the symbolism of the passage (cf. 51”), but 
there is no clear indication of this. The apostle, also, in quot- 
ing them may have thought of the barren woman as corre- 
sponding to Sarah, who till late in life had no child, and the 
woman that hath a husband to Hagar. But his chief thought 
is of the O. T. passage as justifying or illustrating his concep- 
tion of a new redeemed Jerusalem whose glory is to surpass 
that of the old, the language being all the more appropriate for 
his purpose because it involved the same figure of Jerusalem as 
a mother, which he had himself just employed, unless, indeed, 
v.% is itself suggested by the passage which was about to be 
quoted. There is a possible further basis for the apostle’s use 
of the passage in the fact that its context expresses the thought 
that God is the redeemer not of Israel after the flesh, but of 
those in whose heart is his law (cf. 513-8, esp. v.7). But whether 
the apostle had this context in mind is not indicated. The yap 
is doubtless confirmatory, and connects the whole statement 
with 971s éorly untnp Huav, 

28, wpels b¢, adeddol, kara "Ioadk érayyenlas rékva éoré: 
“And ye, brethren, like Isaac, are children of promise.” With 
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this sentence the apostle takes up his allegorical development 
of the O. T. narrative at a new point. Having in vv.” % 
developed it with reference to the two women, which he has 
made to represent the two communities, and incidentally en- 
forced his thought by a quotation from the prophets, he now 
makes use of the sons, Isaac and Ishmael, and more pointedly 
applies his allegory to his readers. Note the address duels 5¢, 
adedgot. As Isaac was born in fulfilment of a promise, not in 
the usual course of nature, so Paul assures the Galatians, they 
also are children of promise, whose standing with God rests 
not on physical descent, but on the promise made to Abraham, 
which has already been interpreted as applying to all who have 
faith (37 * 1°), dé is continuative, introducing this element of 
the allegorical interpretation of the O. T. passage as an addi- 
tion to that of vv.2427, 


As in 4%, evidence is very evenly divided between Syets . . . éotd 
and jets . . . gouév. The former is attested by the group BDG, 
supported by 33, 424** Sah., the latter by NAC with the concurrence 
of LP f Boh. and Cyr. and the great body of the Syrian authorities. 
Transcriptional probability favours buetc . . . éoté, the change of 
this form to the first person being more easily explicable as due to 
assimilation to vv. 27 31 than the reverse. dSyets is unobjectionable on 
grounds of intrinsic probability, such changes of person being charac- 
teristic of Paul; cf. 423-29. 

Kat& in the sense “like,” “after the manner of,” occurs not infre- 
quently in classic writers (L. & S. s. v. B. III 3) and in N. T. Cf. 
Eph. 4% x Pet. 15 48 Heb. 8% The position of émayyeAtac (gen. of 
characteristic) is emphatic. The term is qualitative, but the reference 
is undoubtedly to the promise already repeatedly referred to in the 
epistle (31 18 21. 22). Whose children they are, whether sons of God 
or sons of Abraham is not emphasised; but the context as a whole 
implies the latter. To take téxva as meaning children of the Jerusalem 
above (Sief.) is to insist upon a closeness of connection with v.27 which 
is not only not justified by anything in this v. but is practically excluded 
by the phrase xat& *Ioakx and vv.?°f- 


e 


29. GAN domep tere 6 KaTa capka yevrnbels ediwKe Tov 
kata Tvedua, obTws Kai voy, ““But as then he that was born 
according to the flesh persecuted him that was born according 
to the Spirit, so also now.” ‘The persecution which the Gentile 
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Christians had suffered at the hands of the descendants of 
Abraham according to the flesh, the apostle adroitly converts 
to the purposes of his allegorical argument by pointing out 
that this fact had its analogue in the relations of Ishmael and 
Isaac. In speaking of the persecution of those who are accord- 
ing to the Spirit the apostle probably has in mind chiefly the 
persistent efforts of the judaisers to induce the Galatians to take 
on the burden of the law. Cf. v.17 17 51°. Cf. also 34, though 
as shown there that passage does not necessarily refer to per- 
secutions. That persecutions of a more violent nature and at 
the hands of Jews (cf. 1 Thes. 21* 16) are also in mind is possible 
but not probable. The persecution of Isaac probably refers to 
Gen. 21°, and the traditions that had gathered about it, but 
the apostle may also have had in mind the mutual hostility of 
the nations supposed to have descended from the two brothers. 


The adversative dAA& introduces a fact which is on the face of it in 
contrast with the preceding statement. 6 xat& okexa is, of course, in 
the literal sense Ishmael. Cf. on v.%. In the allegorical interpretation 
it stands for those who are descendants of Abraham, but do not walk 
in the footsteps of his faith, The Lxx of .Gen. 21° reads rat{ovt« 
wet& "Ioakx tod vio’ sauths. On the possibility that this represents 
an original Hebrew different from our present Hebrew, and on the 
rabbinic expansion of the incident, see Ltft. ad Joc. The Talmud 
(Beresch. Rabb. 5315) says: “‘ Dixit Ismael Isaaco: Eamus et videamus 
portionem nostram in agro; et tulit Ismael arcum et sagittas, et jacu- 
latus est Isaacum et prae se tulit, ac si luderet.”” (Quoted by Wies. 
ad loc.) For xavt& xvedue we should naturally expect xar’ éxayyeAlav 
(32°) or 8 émayyeAtas (v.%). The introduction of rveiue might natu- 
rally be explained as a substitution of the giver of the promise for the 
promise. But while Paul speaks of the Spirit as the content of the 
promise (34), he is not wont to speak of the promises or prophecies as 
given by the Spirit (cf. Mk. 12°*), and in the absence of such usage it 
seems necessary to suppose that the phrase stands in the clause by a 
species of trajection from the clause which expresses the second element 
of the comparison, ottw¢ xat viv. The full sentence would have read 
Gonep yao . . . edtwxe tov xata éenayyeAlay, odtws xal viv & xard okoxa 
toy xat& tvedbue. Cf. Rom. 8% That rvedus is in the apostle’s vocab- 
ulary the usual antithesis to oke& (cf. 3° 51* 17 68 Rom. 8¢f-) may 
also have had some influence. If the phrase be thought of strictly 
with reference to Isaac it must be explained by the fact that the prom- 
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ise pertaining to Isaac involved also the ultimate bestowal of the 
Spirit. Cf. 34. But see also Philo, Leg. alleg. III 219 (77): "Ioadx 
éyévyynsey & xbotoc. 


30. adda ri Neyer 9 Ypadn; “"ExBaXe rHv mardioxny Kal Tov 
viov aUTHS, ov yap un KAnpovouncer o vios THS Tardloxns weETA 
Tov viov THs éhevdpas.” ‘But what saith the scripture? 
Cast out the maid servant and her son: for the son of the maid 
servant shall not inherit with the son of the freewoman.” As 
over against the fact that the Gentile Christians are children of 
promise he set in contrast the fact of their persecution, so over 
against this last he introduces with a\Ad the language of scrip- 
ture concerning the persecutor. The quotation is from Gen. 
211°, and follows the Lxx except that it omits vtavrnv 
after ma.déoxnv and substitutes THs éAevOdpas for pov Ioaak 
at the end. The language is that of Sarah to Abraham, but 
probably neither this fact nor the statement of v.”% that God 
said to Abraham, “In all that Sarah saith unto thee, hearken 
unto her voice,” has anything to do with Paul’s use of this 
passage here. From the point of view of the allegorical inter- 
pretation every scripture is significant; cf. under v.%. Alle- 
gorically interpreted the expulsion of Ishmael points to a 
rejection of the children of Abraham according to the flesh in 
favour of the sons of Abraham by faith. 

31. di0, adedpoi, ovx éopuéev Tardioxns tékva add\a THs 
édevfépas, ‘Therefore, brethren, we are children not of a 
maid servant, but of the freewoman.” The omission of the 
article before Tatd/oKns gives to the term a qualitative empha- 
sis: ‘not of a slave woman’’; while the article inserted before 
édevépas makes this expression refer specifically to the free 
mother Sarah, and to that which in the allegorical interpreta- 
tion corresponds to Sarah, the Christian community or church. 
Translated into terms more directly expressing the spiritual 
fact the sentence means that we who have faith belong not to 
a community or nation that is in bondage to the legal statutes 
(cf. vv.1-"), but to that community of believers whose relation 
to God is that of sons, having the spirit of sonship, not of bond- 
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age (vv.® 7). Taken in its connection it constitutes a brief 
statement of the doctrine of the rejection of Israel according to 
the flesh which is expounded at length in Rom., chaps. 9-11. 
That the conclusion is derived from an allegorical argument in 
no way diminishes its value as a disclosure of Paul’s thought, 
the allegory being itself resorted to for the very purpose of pre- 
senting his thought more convincingly to his readers. Cf. on 
vA, The validity of the argument itself as a piece of exegesis 
depends, of course, upon the validity of the allegorical method 
in general and its applicability to this passage in particular. 
Its postulates are that the O. T. story of Isaac and Ishmael 
bears a meaning which is to be derived from it by reading it as 
an allegory, and that Isaac represents the spiritual seed of 
Abraham, viz., those who, by faith like Abraham’s, come into 
filial relation to God like that of free sons to a father, Ishmael 
standing for those whose relation to Abraham is simply that of 
natural descent. Whether Paul himself accepted these prem- 
ises and ascribed a corresponding validity to his argument, or 
only meant by such an argument to bring his thought before 
his readers in a form which would appeal to them, is, as said 
above, not wholly clear. Presumably he did conceive that the 
argument had some real value; though in view of his use of 
scripture in general it can scarcely be doubted that it was for 
him not determinative of his view, but only confirmatory of an 
opinion reached in some other way. On Tatdickn, cf. v.”. 
This verse is so evidently by its very terms—note tatd/cxns, 
édevépas, etc., occurring in the preceding verses but not after 
this point—the conclusion of the allegorical argument intro- 
duced in v.?!, that it is surprising that it should ever have been 
thought of otherwise. So, e. g., Meyer. It is a matter of less 
consequence whether v.*! is an inference from v.%° or the sum- 
mary of #-% But since from v.%°, even if the premise, “we 
as Christians correspond to Isaac” (¢f. Sief.), be supplied, the 
natural conclusion is not “we are children of the free,” but, “we 
as children of the freewoman are heirs of the promise”; it is 
more probable that we should take this sentence as the summa- 
tion of the whole allegorical argument (cf. the use of 60 in 
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2 Cor. 121* 1 Thes. 5") and as expressing the thought which 
the apostle wished by this whole paragraph to impress upon 
the minds of the Galatians. 


IV. HORTATORY PORTION OF THE LETTER (s}-6'°) 


1. Exhortations directly connected with the doctrine of 
the letter (51-65). 


(a) Appeal to the Galatians to stand fast in their free- 
dom in Christ (5}-!%). 


Having in 11-27! defended his own independent right to 
preach the gospel to the Gentiles uncontrolled by any others, 
even those who were apostles before him, and in chaps. 3, 4 
having answered the arguments of his opponents in favour of 
the imposition of legalism upon Gentile Christians, the apostle 
now passes to fervent exhortation of his readers not to sur- 
render the freedom which they have in Christ Jesus. 

1With this freedom Christ set us free: stand, therefore, and be not 
entangled again in a yoke of bondage. *Behold, I, Paul, say to you 
that if ye shall be circumcised, Christ will be of no advantage to 
you. *And I protest again to every man that receiveth circumcision 
that he is bound to do the whole law. ‘Ye have severed your rela- 
tion to Christ, ye who are seeking to be justified in law. Ye 
have fallen away from grace. *For we, by the Spirit, by faith, 
wait for a hoped-for righteousness. ‘For in Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision, but faith work- 
ing through love. "Ye were running well; who hindered you from 
obeying truth ? *This persuasion is not from him that calleth you. 
°4 little leaven is leavening the whole lump. I have confidence, 
in the Lord, respecting you that ye will take no other view than this ; 
but he that troubleth you shall bear his judgment, whoever he may 
be. “And I, brethren, if I am still preaching circumcision, why 
am I still being persecuted ? Then is the stumbling-block of the 
cross done away with. I would that they who are disturbing you 
would even have themselves mutilated. 
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1. 77. edevOepla jas Xprords jrevddpwoev- orHxere odv Kat 
Hy wad Cvy@ Sovrcias évéyeoGe, “With this freedom Christ 
set us free: stand, therefore, and be not entangled again in a 
yoke of bondage.”’ With this reading of the text (see textual 
note below) these words are not to be attached to 4%! (so Zahn, 
e. g., reading 7 éAevfepa), but constitute an independent sen- 
tence in which, the allegory of 47!-* being left behind, the apostle 
expresses himself in language akin to that of 44. The sen- 
tence, without connective particle odv or Yap to mark its rela- 
tion to what precedes, constitutes a transition paragraph of 
itself, on the one side a summary of 4”! (but without its alle- 
gorical terminology) if not also of chaps. 3, 4 as a whole, and 
on the other an introduction to the exhortations of chap. 5. 
The article before éAevfepia is restrictive, referring to that 
freedom from the law with which the whole epistle from 2! on 
has dealt; see esp. 375-5 4% 31, On Xpuords Hdrevdepwoer cf. for 
substance of thought 3% 44. The sentence is, in fact, an epitome 
of the contention of the whole letter. 


The variations of the textual evidence are so complex as to make 
clear exposition of them difficult. The chief variations may be set 
forth as follows: 

I. Respecting the words immediately accompanying éAcvOeet¢: 

I. th éAeuvOeptg (without 7 following): NABCD*HP 31, 33, 442, 
al. Sah. Arm. Syr. (harcl.) Euthal. Thrdt. Dam.; th yap éA.: 
Boh.; év tH: Chr. 
2. th éAevOeolg 7: DbetcKL, the great body of cursives, Syr. 
(psh. et harcl.) Marc. Chr..Cyr. Thdrt. Thphyl. Oec. al. 
3. T édevbeotg: FGd f g Vg. Goth. Tert. Or. Victorin. Hier. 
Ambrst. Aug. 
II. Respecting the position of ques: 
I. éAeudep.. huae Xoe.: S*ABDFGP 31, 33, 327, 2125, some 
mss. of the Vulg. Goth. Cyr. Dam. 
2. éhevdep. Xe. Huds: N°CKL, most of the cursives, Chr. Thrdt. 
Tert. Victorin. Hier. 
3. Xo. hrcvOéewoev hua: Thphyl. (so Ltft.). 
III. Respecting ody: 
1. After é\evSepig: C°KL and many cursives, Marc. Dam. 
Taphyl. Oec. 
2. After ovhxete: SABCFGP 33, 104, 336, 424**, 442, 1912, . 
f g Goth. Boh. Sah. Eth. Arm. Bas. Cyr. Or i*-Victorin. Aug. 
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3. Omit in both places: D d 263, 1908, Vg. Syr. (harcl.) Thdrt. 
Chr. Dam. 

The weight of external evidence thus strongly favours th éAcubeeig 
Ras Xprotds yArcuOéewcev’ otHxete oy, and the originality of this 
reading is confirmed by the fact that it accounts for all the rest. It is 
adopted by Ln. Tdf. Alf. WH. Sief. Those who have preferred 
another reading (Ell. Ltft.: cq éAev@eotg 7; Zahn: 7 édevbeety) have 
done so on the ground of the syntactical difficulty of tH éAevOeolg as a 
limitation of 7AsvOéewoev. But this construction, though unusual, 
does not seem to be impossible (see exegetical notes). On the other 
hand, Hort’s suggestion that tf is a primitive error for én’ (cf. v.%, 
éx’ éAevbeplg éxAndyte) has much to commend it. The only choice is 
between tH 2A. qu., etc., which is undoubtedly the parent of all the 
other existing readings, and én’ 2). qu. as the unattested original of the 
former. 

The dative th éAeu8eelg is to be explained as a dative of instrument 
(not intensive as in Lk. 22", émOuutg éxeftuyox, and Jas. 51’, rooceuyy 
npocebEato, in which case the noun, being qualitative, would be with- 
out the article), but descriptive, “‘by (bestowing) the freedom (spoken 
of above) Christ made us free”; cf. Jn. 12%, nol Oavktw HuedrAev 
axo8vasxetv. To this view the article is no objection: cf. 1 Thes. 39, 
xkon th x«e& 7 xaleoucy, where the relative 7 limiting yatoouey has all 
the definiteness of tf yao. Or it may be a dative of destination (cf. 
Acts 22%: npoétervav abtby tots tuaocv: ““They stretched him out for the 
thongs” with which he was to be scourged). The meaning would then 
be: “ For the freedom (above spoken of) Christ set us free.”? The latter 
interpretation is favoured somewhat by v., and perhaps by the ab- 
sence of any exact parallel to such a use of verb and cognate noun 
with the article as the former view supposes; while against it is the 
unusualness of such a dative as it supposes (even Acts 22% is not quite 
certain) and the probability that Paul would have expressed this idea 
by etc éAevbeptay (cf. Rom. 52). On the whole the former construc- 
tion is the more probable, if tf be the correct reading. It is, perhaps, 
still more likely that Paul wrote én’ (see textual note above), in which 
case the meaning would be substantially that of the dative denoting 
destination. 

Zthxw, a post-classical word, derived from &otyxe, has with Paul 
the meaning not simply “to stand” (as in the gospels), but with inten- 
sive force, “to stand firm.” Cf. 1 Cor. 161 Phil. 127 41, etc. «md&Atv 
recalls the fact that as Gentiles they had been in slavery, and classes 
the burden of Jewish legalism with that of heathenism. Cf. 49 and 
notes there. The omission of the article with Guy@ SouAelac gives to the 
phrase a qualitative force, and though the reference is clearly to the 
yoke of legalism, is appropriate after m&\tv because the new yoke 
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which he would have them avoid is not identical with that previously 
borne. 

’"Evéyeobe—a frequent classical word, “to be held jin,” “to be en- 
snared,’’ is in the present tense, denoting action in progress, not prob- 
ably because Paul thinks of them as already entangled (so that the 
expression would mean “cease to be entangled”), but because he is 
thinking about and warning them against not only the putting of 
their necks into the yoke, but the continuous state of subjection which 
would result therefrom. 


2. “de éym ILaddos Aéyw ipty dri edv Tepiréuynobe Xproros 
Dpas ovdev mpednoe. ‘Behold, I, Paul, say to you that if ye 
shall be circumcised, Christ will be of no advantage to you.” 
The acceptance of circumcision is, under the circumstances 
then existing in the Galatian churches, the acceptance of the 
principle of legalism, the committal of the Galatians to a rela- 
tion to God wholly determined by conformity to statutes and 
leaving no place for Christ or the development of spiritual life 
through faith in him and spiritual fellowship with him. This 
is the position which the apostle has taken throughout the 
letter (cf. 2184. 3). The possibility of any compromise between 
the two conceptions of religion he does not consider, but points 
out the logical outcome of the adoption of the principle of legal- 
ism, which he conceives to be involved in the acceptance of cir- 
cumcision. Though circumcision is mentioned here for the 
first time in direct relation to the Galatians, the manner in 
which it is spoken of in this paragraph and in 6"-!8 (confirmed 
by the implications of chap. 3) makes it certain that it was this 
rite especially that the opponents of Paul were urging the 
Galatians to adopt, or at least that on this the contest was at 
this moment concentrated. Though the sentence is intro- 
duced without Yap, the purpose of it is evidently to enforce 
the exhortation of v.1. Its separation from that v. in a dis- 
tinct paragraph is justified only by the double relation which 
it sustains on the one hand to 4” #!, and on the other to this 
and the following sentences. 


The first three words of this sentence, none of them strictly neces- 
sary to the thought, serve to give emphasis to the whole statement 
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that follows. As an exclamation Paul elsewhere employs not %e, 
but i800; see 1 Cor. 1551 Gal. 12°, ef al.; %e in Rom. 1122 and ere in 
Gal. 6" are proper imperatives with limiting object. For other in- 
stances of ¢y#, emphatic, see 11% 21% 20 412 510, 11 617 ef freg. For éyo 
TIatdocg, see 1 Thes. 218 2 €or. ro! Eph. 3! Col. 1%; see also Col. 41 
2 Thes. 31’. The intent of the words here is doubtless, as in most of 
the above instances, to give to what he is about to say all the weight 
of his personal influence. 

The form of the conditional clause é&y weprtéuvyobe, referring to a 
future possibility, reflects the fact that the question whether they will 
be circumcised is still pending. Cf. 18. The use of the present tense, 
at first thought surprising, indicates that the apostle is not thinking 
of circumcision as a simple (possible future) fact, or result accom- 
plished, but of the attempt or decision to be circumcised, the verb 
being substantially conative in force; see note on Hpecxoy in 11%. What 
the apostle says is not that to be or to have been, as a matter of fact, 
circumcised would render Christ of no avail to them (see the contrary 
stated in v.s), but that their seeking or receiving circumcision under 
the circumstances under which it is being urged upon them would 
do so. Observe the use of the present tense, also, in v.? 61: 13 1 Cor. 718. 
The aorist in 2, on the other hand, was necessary because of the resul- 
tative force of the whole phrase. The view of Alford, that the present 
tense “implies the continuance of a habit, ‘if you will go on being 
circumcised,’ ” though grammatically unobjectionable, is excluded by the 
fact that circumcision could be thought of as a habit, not in respect 
to individuals, but only as concerns the community; in which case it 
would follow that Paul’s thought was that if the community continued 
the already existing practice of circumcision, the community would 
have no benefit from Christ; whereas, on the contrary, v *, confirmed 
by the apostle’s constant teaching concerning justification, shows that re- 
lation to Christ pertains to the individual, not to the community. 
Alford’s explanation, moreover, fails to account for the present tense in 
nepttewvousv, and is, therefore, probably not applicable to xegrtéwvnabe. 
The language, therefore, furnishes no basis for the conclusion that the 
Galatians had already begun the practice of circumcision. 

On ot8&y docdqoet, cf. Jn. 6% Rom. 2 x Cor. 13%. There is no 
ground for assuming an exclusive reference to any specific point of 
future time, as to the parousia or the judgment. The absence of any 
specific reference to these events, such as is expressed in Rom. 2": 18, 
or implied in Rom. 14%", makes it natural to assume that the future 
dates from the time indicated in the subordinate clause; and this is 
confirmed by the use of the aorists xatneyHOnte and éexéoate in v.*, 
which see. 
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3. waprvpopar 6é wad Tarti avOpdtw Tepireuvouerm OTL 
dperrérns éotly ddov Tov veoyov Tovfoar, “And I protest 
again to every man that receiveth circumcision that he is bound 
to do. the whole law.” Joined to v.? by 6é, this sentence sup- 
plements that one by a further reason why the Galatians should 
not receive circumcision. Not only do they thereby lose any 
advantage which the relation to Christ would confer, but they 
assume a heavy burden. The acceptance of circumcision is in 
principle the acceptance of the whole legalistic scheme. ‘The rea- 
sons that can be urged in favour of circumcision apply equally 
to every statute of the law. That Paul points out this logical 
consequence of circumcision implies that the judaisers had not 
done so. They were now urging the Galatians to accept cir- 
cumcision as the rite by which they could become sons of Abra- 
ham and participators in the blessings of the Abrahamic, cov- 
enant (cf. chap. 3 passim); they had already persuaded them to 
adopt the cycle of Jewish festivals (4!°), perhaps as serving to 
mark them off from their heathen compatriots, perhaps because 
of the appeal which these observances would make to the Gala- 
tians. On the question whether the judaisers had imposed or 
endeavoured to impose upon their consciences any other require- 
ments of the law, see on 41°. It is certain only that the Gala- 
tians had adopted the festival cycle, that they were undecided 
concerning circumcision, and that the judaisers had not pro- 
posed to them to undertake to keep the whole law. 

Maetipouat without obj. acc. signifies, not “to call to witness” (so 
with obj. acc. in Soph. Eur. ef al.), but “to affirm,” “to protest” 
(Plato, Phil. 47C.; Jos. Bell. 3. 354 (8%); Acts 20% 262 Eph. 41%), 
differing from uaetupeéw in that it denotes a strong asseveration, not 
simple testimony. 

Tlédwv, “again,” can not be understood as referring either to the 
content of v.?, of which this is regarded as a repetition (Ltft.), for the 
two verses, though related, are not identical in thought; or to any 
previous passage in this epistle, since there is none in which this state- 
ment is made; nor can it be taken as marking this verse as a second 
yaotuota, of different content from the former one, for in that case it 
would have preceded the verb, as in Mt. 47 53? Rom. 151 *%, It must, 
therefore, refer to a statement previously made to the Galatians, and 
in that case probably to a statement made on the occasion referred to 
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in 4'* (ZAnfedwy) and 1%. Cf. notes on these passages and 521. The 
present passage thus furnishes some confirmatory evidence that Paul 
had either visited the Galatians or written to them since the visit 
spoken of in 41; since definitely anti-legalistic instruction at that time 
before the legalistic influence had been exerted among them is improb- 
able, though not, indeed, impossible. 

The words xavtt dvOodmp neprteuvoudvw mean not, “to every one 
who has been circumcised”? (which would call for the perfect 
mepttetTUYnUsv OF aorist meprtunbévtr), but “to every man that 
receives circumcision.” Cf. BMT 124. The warning is addressed 
not to the man who has already been circumcised but (like é&v 
nepitéuynobe, v.2) to the one who is contemplating circumcision. 

’OgetAétns is one who is under obligation, one who is bound, égefAet, 
to do a certain thing; here in effect one who binds himself; for the obli- 
gation is, as the context shows, one which he ought not to assume. 
Cf. contra Rom. 1", 

“Ohoy toy véuov refers to the whole body of O. T. statutes, legalisti- 
cally interpreted. See detached note on Néy0c, V 2. (c), p. 457. Fora 
Gentile to receive circumcision is to commit himself logically to the 
whole legalistic system. The clear implication of the sentence is that 
the believer in Christ is under no such obligation. The freedom of the 
believer in Christ is not simply from the law’s condemnation of him 
who does not obey its statutes, or from the law as a means of justi- 
fication, but from the obligation to render obedience to these statutes. 
The Galatians are not simply not to seek justification by circumcision; 
they are not to be circumcised; they are not to do the whole law. 


4, xarnpynOnte aro Xpiorov oirwes ev vow dixarodode, 
“Ve have severed your relation to Christ, ye who are seek- 
ing to be justified in law.” KatnpynOnTe amo Xp.orod repeats 
in effect the Xpiorés buds ovdev heAnoe of v.2, and like that. 
verse expresses forcibly the apostle’s thought that the adop- 
tion of legalism is the repudiation of Christ. The two methods 
of obtaining righteousness are incompatible. He who turns to 
one foregoes the other. Notice the direct address to the Gala- 
tians, much more impressive than a statement of a general 
principle. 


Some Syrian authorities and Boh. read tod Xptotod, but Xotorod 
is‘ sustained by practically all pre-Syrian evidence, $BCD al. On 
Paul’s usage of Xetotés and & Xotoréc, cf. detached note on The Titles 
and Predicates of Jesus, p. 395: 
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"Ey véum evidently has the same meaning as in 3" (g. 2.), “in the 
sphere of” (more specifically, “‘on the basis of”) “legal obedience to 
statutes,” thus equivalent to é€ geywy vowou in 21¢, etc. Srxatodcbe 
is conative. The present can not mean “are (7. e., have been) justified’’; 
and a progressive present proper, “are in the process of being justi- 
fied” is excluded by the fact that Paul thinks of justification not as a 
process but an act, and more decisively by his repeated assertion that 
no man is actually justified in law (chap. 3"! Rom. 3?9). 

There is no reason to regard the assertion of this sentence as hypo- 
thetical; it must rather be understood as referring to persons among 
the Galatians who, having accepted the legalistic principle, were seek- 
ing justification in law (cf. 41°). Only, in view of 1° 5? 1°, etc., it can 
not be supposed to designate the Galatians as a whole, or in view of 
v.2, be understood as necessarily implying that they have carried their 
legalism to the extent of being circumcised. Wherever in the epistle 
the apostle speaks of circumcision, it is as of a future possibility to be 
prevented. This excludes not the possibility of some having already 
been circumcised, but the general adoption of circumcision; but there 
is no positive indication that any have accepted it. 

Katapyéw, properly meaning “to make ineffective,” is used in Rom. 
72, 6, and here in the passive with a6, meaning “to be without effect 
from,” “to be unaffected by,” “to be without effective relation to.” 
The explanation of the idiom as a brachylogical expression for 
xacnoynonte xat éxywolcbyte (Ltft., Sief., ef al.), and the comparison 
of Rom. 9? and 2 Cor. 11% as analogous examples, are scarcely defensi- 
ble; for while in these latter instances the expressed predicate applies 
to the subject independently of the phrase introduced by &x6, and the 
verb denoting separation is simply left to be supplied in thought, this 
is not the case with xatapyeicOar deb. The idiom is rather to be ex- 
plained as a case of rhetorical inversion, such as occurs in Rom. 74, 
eavatHOynte tH vdum, where consistency with both preceding and fol- 
lowing context would require 6 vénoc e0avatéOn butv. Cf. the Eng- 
lish expression, “He was presented with a gift,” for “A gift was pre- 
sented to him.” The use of the aorist tense, denoting a past event 
viewed as a simple fact, has, in contrast with the present drxatotcbe 
a certain rhetorical force; as if the apostle would say: “Your justifica- 
tion in law, which is but an attempt, has already resulted in separation 
from Christ as a fact.” The English perfect best expresses the force 
of an aorist in such cases as this, when the event belongs to the imme- 
diate past (cf. BMT 46, 52). 


THS xapiTos eLewéoare. “Ve have fallen away from grace.” 
The article with yapiros marks the word as referring specifi- 
cally to that grace of God or of Christ which was the distinctive 
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element of the gospel which Paul had preached to the Gala- 
tians. Cf. 1°, and special note on Xapus. Grace, by virtue of 
which God accepts as righteous those who have faith, itself ex- 
cludes, and is excluded by, the principle of legalism, according 
to which the deeds of righteousness which one has performed 
are accredited to him as something which he has earned. Cf. 
3 Rom. 4° 11°. They, therefore, who are seeking justification 
by the way of legalism have fallen away from, abandoned, the 
divine grace. Logically viewed, the one conception excludes 
the other; experientially the one experience destroys the other. 
One can not with intellectual consistency conceive of God as 
the bookkeeping God of legalism and at the same time the 
gracious God of the Pauline gospel, who accepts men because 
of their faith. One can not live the life of devotion to the keep- 
ing of statutes, which legalism calls for, and at the same time a 
life of faith in Jesus Christ and filial trust in the God of grace. 
This strong conviction of the incompatibility of the two con- 
ceptions, experientially as well as logically, is doubtless grounded 
in the apostle’s own experience. Cf. 21°. 


The verb éxx{mtw in classical writers from Homer down, signifying 
“to fall out of,” with various derived significations, is probably used 
here, as usually when limited by a genitive without a preposition, with 
the meaning, “to fail of,” “to lose one’s hold upon” (ths yx&ertos being 
a genitive of separation), not, however, here in the sense that the 
divine grace has been taken from them (as in Jos. Antig. 7. 203 (92), 
> Av BactAelac éxmectdy), but that they have abandoned it. Cf. 
2 Pet. 317: guAdocecbe va ph . . . éxméonte tod (Sfou otnorywod. 
For to affirm that their seeking justification in law involved as an 
immediate consequence the penal withdrawal of the divine grace (note 
the force of the aorist in relation to the present Sixatotcbe; cf. above 
on xatneyfPnte) involves a wholly improbable harshness of concep- 
tion. On the form é&exécate cf. Win.-Schm. XIII 12. 


5. quets yap mvedpare ex miorews édtida dixaroobvns aeK- 
deyoueOa, ‘For we by the Spirit, by faith, wait for a 
hoped-for righteousness.”’ %é€’s is emphatic, we in contrast 
with all who hold to legalism. Tvevpare is used without the 
article, hence qualitatively, but undoubtedly with reference to 
the Spirit of God. Cf. the similar usage in 3° 5! 1% %, and see 
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special note on IIvedua and Zapf, p. 491. The contrast with 
the flesh which in 5}¢ 18. %° is expressed is probably here latent. 
He who seeks divine acceptance by law is in reality relying 
upon the flesh. See Rom. 7!8-8%. We, on the other hand, 
depend not on flesh but on the Spirit. The word d:xavootvyn 
is best understood in its inclusive sense, having reference both 
to ethical character and to forensic standing. It is this which 
is the object of the Christian’s hope and expectation (Phil. 3% 1°). 
Cf. detached note on Aikavos, etc., VI B. 2, p. 471, and the 
discussion there of this passage. Observe also the expression 
Ov aydrns évepyoupuern in v.° as indicating that the apostle is 
here including the ethical aspect of righteousness. The whole 
sentence introduced by Yap is an argument e contrario, confirm- 
ing the assertion of v.‘ by pointing out that we, 7. e., we who 
hold the gospel of grace, look for the realisation of our hope of 
righteousness, not in law, é€v véu@, but on the one side by the 
Spirit of God and on the other through faith. 


IIvebuatt is probably a dative of means, limiting &rexdey6ue8a, or, 
to speak more exactly, the verb of attaining implied in &nexdex6ueba, 
the thought being, “By the Spirit we expect to attain,” etc. é 
tlotews also denotes means, the phrase being complementary to 
tyetuatt, and expressing the subjective condition of attaining éAnx. 
dtx., as mvebuate denotes the objective power by which it is achieved. 

"Anexdéxouat, used only in N.T. (Paul, Heb. and 1 Pet.) and in 
considerably later writers (cf. Nageli, Worischatz, p. 43; M. and M. 
Voc., s. v.) signifies “to await with eagerness,’”’ &xé apparently inten- 
sifying the force given to the simple verb by éx, “to be receiving from 
a distance,”’ hence “to be intently awaiting.” 

The interpretation, “by a Spirit which is received by faith,” the 
phrase xvebuact éx nfotews thus qualitatively designating the Spirit 
of God, is neither grammatically impossible (cf. Rom. 8%, rvetua 
utoBectac. Eph. 117, veya cogtac xat droxaddbews. Rom. 3%, 
Vaothotov St& mfotews, none of which are, however, quite parallel 
cases), nor un-Pauline in thought (cf. 3%: tva chy éxayyseAlav tod 
avebuatos AdBwuev St& tHS wlovews). Yet the nature of the relation 
which this interpretation assumes between xvebyatt and éx xlotews 
is such as would probably call for tvebuact tH éx xlotews (cf. 229, 
mlotet . . . tH tod vtod tod Oeod), while, on the other hand, the suc- 
cession of co-ordinate limitations is not uncharacteristic of the apostle; 
of. Rom. 3%. 
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*EArtSa, as is required by &nexdexdueba, is used by metonymy for 
that which is hoped for. Cf. Col. 15 Tit. 21° Heb. 618, The genitive 
Stxatocbyns may be considered as an objective genitive, if the whole 
phrase be supposed to be taken by metonymy—‘“a hope of righteous- 
ness,”’ standing for “a hoped-for righteousness,” or a genitive of de- 
scription (appositional genitive) if the metonymy be thought of as 
affecting the word é\x(3e alone. In either case it is the righteousness 
which is the object both of hope and expectation. On the combination 
adn. dnexdex. cf. Tit. 28, mpocsexduevor thy waxaolay éAnt8a. Eur. 
Alcest. 130: viv 88 Blou tly’ er’ éAnlSa xoocdéxwuat. Polyb. 8. 217, tats 
Teosdexwuevarts éAntoty (cited by Alf. ad loc.). 


6. &v yap Xpiot@ “Inood ore Tepitoun TL ioxyder ovreE 
axpoBvoTtia, a\\a wiorts OV ayarns évepyouuéyn. “For in 
Christ Jesus, neither circumcision availeth anything, nor 
uncircumcision, but faith working through love.” For the 
disclosure of the apostle’s fundamental idea of the nature 
of religion, there is no more important sentence in the whole 
epistle, if, indeed, in any of Paul’s epistles. Each term and 
construction of the sentence is significant. é” Xp.oT@ "Inood 
(the bracketing of ’"Ijcod by WH., because of its omission by 
B. Clem., seems scarcely justified) limits ioyve. It is not 
precisely equivalent to Tots éy XpioT@ “Incod, but means, 
rather, “on that basis which is created by Christ Jesus”; nearly 
equal, therefore, in modern phrase, to “in Christianity,” “on 
the Christian basis.” With ioyve (from A‘schylus down, “to 
have strength,” “to be able,” “to avail’’) is to be supplied, not 
dixatoby (“is able to justify”; cf. Acts 6'°), which would be to 
limit the thought more narrowly than the context would war- 
rant, but €is duxavocvynv, as suggested by the preceding sen- 
tence, and in the inclusive sense of the term as there used. By 
the omission of the article with wepitou7 and all the following 
nominatives, these nouns are given a qualitative force, with 
emphasis upon the quality and character of the acts. This 
might be expressed, though also exaggerated, by some such 
expression as, “by their very nature circumcision,” etc, The 
phrase 60 ayamns évepyouuevn furnishes a most significant 
addition to the word wéorts, which has filled so large a place 
in the epistle thus far. For not only has he not previously in 
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this epistle used the word a@ya77n, but, though often using each 
alone in other epistles (for éoTts, see Rom. 117 3”, etc.; and 
for ayamn, see esp. 1 Cor., chap. 13) he has nowhere else in any 
of his letters brought the two words into immediate connec- 
tion. The relation between the two terms, which is here ex- 
pressed but not perfectly defined by évepyoupevn Oia, “opera- 
tive, effective through,” “coming to effective expression in,” is 
made clearer by a consideration of the nature of the two re- 
spectively, as Paul has indicated that nature elsewhere. Faith 
is for Paul, in its distinctively Christian expression, a committal 
of one’s self to Christ, issuing in a vital fellowship with him, by 
which Christ becomes the controlling force in the moral life of 
the believer. See esp. 2?° and cf. detached note on II¢orts and 
IIvorevw, V B. 2. (e), p. 482. But the principle of Christ’s life 
is love (see 27°, TOD ayarnoarTos, etc.; Rom. 55-8 8-39), Faith 
in Christ, therefore, generates love, and through it becomes 
effective in conduct. See also v.”, where first among the ele- 
ments which life by the Spirit (which, as v.® indicates, is the 
life of faith) produces is love; and on the moral effect and ex- 
pression of love, see especially 1 Cor., chap. 13. On the mean- 
ing of aydmn, see on v.4, That the apostle added the words 
dv ayamns évepyouuern instead of writing mioTts or 4 TioTts 
alone is probably due to his having in mind, even here, that 
phase of the matter which he discusses more fully in vv.¥4-; 
cf. Rom. 3!4, and 3% for similar brief anticipations of matters 
to be more fully discussed later. Anticipating the objection 
that freedom from law leaves the life without moral dynamic, 
he answers in a brief phrase that faith begets love and through 
it becomes operative in conduct. 

The whole sentence affirming the valuelessness alike of cir- 
cumcision and of uncircumcision for the Christian life, and 
ascribing value to faith and love, shows how fully Paul had 
ethicised and spiritualised his conception of religion. That he 
says not simply mepitouy ovdey ioyver, but otre mepiToun 

. obre axpoBvoria naturally implies not only that he is 
opposed to the imposition of circumcision upon the Gentiles, 
but that he repudiates every conception of religion which makes 
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physical conditions of any kind essential to it. The sentence, 
therefore, in no way contradicts vv.* %, since the latter declare 
to the Galatians that if they accept a physical rite as religiously 
essential, they thereby repudiate the principle of the religion 
of Christ. He could have said the same thing about uncircum- 
cision had he been addressing men who were in danger of 
adopting this as essential to religion. Indeed, this he does say 
in x Cor. 718 19; wepiterunuevos tis ékAnOn; pn éemioTdabw, 
The doctrine of that passage as a whole is identical with the 
teaching in this letter. For though in v.19 THpnows évrod@v 
Geod, “a keeping of divine commandments,” fills the place 
occupied here by tTioTis bv ayamns évepyoupevn, v.4 here 
shows that these two expressions are at bottom not antithetical 
‘but in effect equivalent. 


*Ioxbw, from Aischylus down, in the sense “to have strength,” “to 
be able,” “to avail” is rare in Paul, but not infrequent in other N. T. 
writers. It is used as here in the third of the above-named senses in 
Heb. 91’, and with similar meaning in Mt. 5%. Note the construction 
there. 

*Eveeyouuévy is to be taken, in accordance with the regular usage 
of évepyeic6at in Paul, as middle, not passive, and as meaning “ oper- 
ative,” “effective”: Rom. 75 2 Cor. 16 4! Eph. 32° Col. 129  Thes. 2% 
2 Thes. 27 Jas. 516; see also Polyb. 1. 135; Jos. Ant. 15. 145 (53). The 
active, on the other hand, is used of persons: 1 Cor. 12% 1 Gal. 28 35 
Eph. 1" 20 22, That the preposition 8& denotes not antecedent cause 
but mediate agency, the object of the preposition being that through 
which the xistts becomes effective, is made practically certain not on 
grammatical grounds, but because of the nature of the two attitudes 
expressed by xictts and &y&rn as conceived of by the apostle. See 
above in the larger print. See note on 8é under 1! and cf. 2 Cor. 15, 
where a similar relation is expressed by év. Since mtotts is without 
the article, the participle, though anarthrous, may be attributive, 
“which works’; but 22° suggests that to express this thought Paul 
would have written lotic 4 éveoyouyévn, and makes it likely that 
évepyouu.éyn is adverbial, expressing means or cause. 


7, “Erpéxere xahas: Tis duas évéxoper adrnbeta wn TeHecBar; 
““Ve were running well; who hindered you from obeying truth?” 
As in 4", the apostle breaks off argument to make an appeal to 
the feelings of his readers by reminiscence of the former conduct 
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of the Galatians before they fell under the influence of the 
judaisers. It is to this time obviously that the imperfect 
érpéyere refers, Tis vuas, etc., is not a question for informa- 
tion but of appeal. 


2, 


On the use of running as a figure for effort looking to the achievement 
of a result, see 2? Rom. 916 1 Cor. 9%426 Phil. 216 34 2 Thes. 31. It is 
probable that in all cases the apostle has in mind the figure of running 
a race, as expressly in x Cor. 92426. éyvxéntw is used by Hippocrates 
in the sense “to make an incision,” but with the meaning “to hinder” 
first in Polybius. Here, if the figure is that of a race, the word suggests 
a breaking into the course, getting in the way, or possibly a breaking 
up of the road. That Paul uses the aorist (resultative) rather than 
the present (conative) indicates that he is thinking of what his oppo- 
nents have already accomplished in their obstructive work. The 
present infinitive, mef0ec8at, on the other hand, is progressive, so 
that the meaning of the whole expression is, “who has succeeded in 
preventing you from continuing to obey truth?” and the implication 
is that, though they have not fully adopted the views of Paul’s oppo- 
nents, they have ceased to hold firmly to that which Paul taught them. 
nelOecOat is difficult to render exactly into English. “Believe” ex- 

“presses rather less, ‘‘obey” rather more, than its meaning. It de- 
notes not merely intellectual assent, but acceptance which carries with 
it control of action; cf. Acts 53% 37. 40; Rom. 28. On the construction 
of retOecbor (inf. with py after verbs of hindering), see BMT 402,.483; 
BI.-D. 429. The omission of the article with dAnfetg gives to it 
a qualitative force, and shows that, though what the apostle has in 
mind is doubtless the same that in 2° and 2% he calls } dAnBeta tod ed- 
ayyeAtou, he desires to emphasise the quality of his message as truth, 
thus conveying the implication that they are turning from something 
that is true to something that is false. Cf. for similar anarthrous use 
of &An8etz Rom. 9! 2 Cor. 67 Eph. 421. Some authorities insert the 
article here (omitted by 8*AB). Evidently some scribe, recognising 
that the reference was to the truth of the gospel, stumbled at the qual- 
itativeness of the expression. 


8. 7) Tecpyovn OvK ék TOU KadovvTOS UUas. “This persuasion 


is not from him that calleth you.” The restrictive article with 
meu wor” makes it refer definitely to that persuasion just 
spoken of, viz., the persuasion no longer to hold (his message 
which is) truth. By tod kadodvros Paul means God. On the 
meaning of the term and its reference to God, see on 15; and on 
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the omission of feo, see on 2° 35. The negative statement car- 
ries with it the positive intimation that the influence which is 
affecting them is one that is hostile to God, an intimation 
which is definitely expressed in v.®. 


Tletcuovn may be either active (Chrys. on x Thes. 1?; Just. Mart. 
Apol. 53!) or passive (Ign. Rom. 33 Iren. Haer. 4. 337), and it is impos- 
sible to tell in which sense Paul thought of it here. The passive sense 
involves the thought of a persuasion actually accomplished, the active 
an effort. It was, of course, the latter, but évéxovev shows that in 
Paul’s thought it was in a sense the former, also. On the tense and 
modal force of x«Aodvtos (general present; adjective participle used 
substantively), see BMT 123, 124, 423, and cf. x Thes. 2” 524, 


9. uikpa Cvun 6dov To dvpaya Fvpor. “A little leaven is 
leavening the whole lump.” The occurrence of exactly the 
same words in 1 Cor. 5° and the way in which they are there 
used indicate that they were a proverbial saying, referring to 
the tendency of an influence seemingly small to spread until it 
dominates the whole situation. In x Cor. Sup refers to the 
immoral conduct and influence of the incestuous man, and 
gvpapya represents the Corinthian church, whose whole moral 
life was in danger of being corrupted. Here, over against the 
negative statement of v.’, this verse states the true explanation 
of the situation, viz., that the doctrine of the necessity of cir- 
cumcision, insidiously presented by a few, is permeating and 
threatening to pervert the whole religious life of the Galatian 
churches. {vot is probably not to be taken as a general 
present (as in rt Cor.) but as a present of action in progress. 
It agrees with all the other evidence of the epistle in indicating 
that the anti-Pauline movement had as yet made but little, 
though alarming, progress. 


On'td gébeaue Cumot, of. Exod. 12%4, and on leaven as a symbol of 
an evil influence (of good, however, in Mt. 133 Lk. 132° #1), see Ltft. 


10. éy@ méroda eis twas év Kupiw bre ovdev GAO Hpor7- 
oere’ “T have confidence, in the Lord, respecting you that 
ye will take no other view than this.” With the abruptness 
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which characterises the whole passage, the apostle turns sud- 
denly from the discouraging aspects of the situation to an 
expression of hopeful confidence. The use of ¢y® emphasises 
the personal, subjective character of the confidence. “TI, at 
least, whatever others think.” eis uuds designates the persons 
in reference to whom (Th. els B. II 2a) the confidence is felt; 
év kupi@ defines the Lord, 7. e., Christ, not precisely as the 
object of trust but as the one who constitutes the basis or 
ground of confidence (Th. év, I 6 c.; cf. 24 and 2!7 and notes on 
these passages). ‘The whole passage is marked by such abrupt- 
ness of expression and sudden changes of thought that the 
words ovdév Ao may mean in general no other view of the 
true nature of religion or the true interpretation of the gos- 
pel than that which Paul had taught them. Most probably 
they refer directly to the opinion just expressed by Paul in v.°. 
In that case the sentence is an expression of confidence that the 
Galatians will share his conviction that the influence exerted by 
the judaisers is, in fact, a leaven (of evil) coming not from God 
but from men, and threatening the religious life of the whole 
community of Galatian Christians. 


The constructions employed by Paul after xéro:8a% are various: (a) 
é(, with a personal object (2 Cor. 19 23 2 Thes. 3), and év with an 
impersonal object (Phil. 3%. 4), designating the object of confidence, 
that which one trusts; (b) év with a personal object (Phil. 2% 2 Thes. 34 
and the present passage) designating the ground on which confidence 
rests; (c) ets with the accusative occurring in the present passage, 
without parallel elsewhere; in accordance with the not infrequent use 
of els in other connections, the preposition is to be explained, as 
above, as meaning “‘in respect to.” To take ets dua as denoting 
the object of faith (Butt. p. 175) is without the support of other exam- 
ples with this verb, or of the preposition as used with other verbs; 
for while the accusative after motedw ei¢ denotes the object of 
faith, this construction is practically restricted to use in respect to 
Christ (cf. detached note on ITtotebw, p. 480), and furnishes no ground 
for thinking that xémo@a ei¢ would be used with similar force in 
respect to other persons. 2 Cor. 8%, xerorOqset moAAq tH els bua, is 
indecisive both because it contains not the verb but the noun, and 
because it shares the ambiguity of the present passage. 

The expression év xvef occurs in the Pauline epistles approximately 
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forty times. That it means “in Christ,” not ‘‘in God,” is rendered practi- 
cally certain by these considerations: (a) of év Xerot@, or év t Xorors, 
or év Xetot@ *Incod there are about eighty instances, and in many of 
these the connection of thought is closely similar to those in which 
éy xuefm is employed. (b) In seven cases (Rom. 6% 1414 1 Cor. 15% 
1 Thes. 1! 41 2 Thes. 1! 312) xuotp after év is defined by a preceding or 
following "Insod, Xerot@, or both together, as referring to Christ, and 
in these instances, also, the connection of thought is similar to that in 
which év xvetp alone occurs. (c) év 0e@ and év t Oe@ occur but rarely 
in Paul (Rom. 2!7 5! Eph. 3°? Col. 33 1 Thes. 1! 22 2 Thes. r!), and in 
two of these instances (1 Thes. 1! 2 Thes. 11), with 8e@ is joined xvelw 
in such ways as to show that év xvef refers to Christ. Against these 
strong considerations there is only the fact that in general xdetoc 
without the article refers to God, 6 xberog to Christ. But the force 
of this general rule is diminished by the further fact that in set phrases, 
especially prepositional phrases, the article is frequently omitted with- 
out modification of meaning. Cf. detached note on [lathe as applied 
to God, p. 387. On oddets ZAXas cf. Jn. 1574 Acts 412. 


6 6é Tapdoowy buds Bacrdoe To Kpiua, dais dv 7. “but 
he that troubleth you shall bear his judgment, whoever he may 
be.” In itself o rapdoowv might refer to a particular individual 
identified or unidentified, and the troubling might be present, 
past, or future. But the indefinite relative clause, daT1s éav 7, 
referring to the future (BMT 303, 304; a present general sup- 
position is excluded by the future Bacrace:, and a present par- 
ticular by the subjunctive 7) requires us to take 0 Tapacowy as 
designating not a particular individual mentally identified, but 
as referring to any one who hereafter may disturb them. The 
article is distributive generic, as in 3% “4 Jn. 3!8. Doubtless 
this is but another way of referring to those who are spoken 
of in 1°, Tuwvés eiow of Tapacoovres vuds, Kal OédovTes pe 
Taotpéyar To evayyédoy Tod ypiorov, and in v.” as ot 
avaoTatouvres vuads, Only their conduct is, for rhetorical 
effect, referred to not as a fact but as a future possibility, as in 
18, and an indefinite singular takes the place of a definite plural. 
To Kpiua undoubtedly refers to the judgment of God, which 
carries with it by implication the consequent punishment. 
Cf. Rom. 2? 3 38, and esp. Rom. 13”. How or when the punish- 
ment will be experienced the sentence does not indicate; there 
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is nothing to show that the apostle has especially or exclusively 
in mind the messianic judgment (Rom. 2"). 


Baoté&tw, used by classical writers from Homer down, occurs also 
in the Lxx, Apocr., and Pat. Ap. It is found in N. T. twenty-seven 
times. In all periods, apparently, it is employed both in a literal 
sense of bearing a burden (Mk. 14% Jn. 191”) and other similar senses, 
and metaphorically of mental processes. In N. T. it occurs several 
times in the sense “to endure”: Jn. 1612 Acts 151° Rom. 151. Cf. also 
Gal. 6? 5. 17, Of bearing punishment it occurs here only in N. T., but 
also in 2 Kgs. 184. 


11. "Ey 5¢ ddedrdot, ei repirouhy Srv xnpvoow, rh ere 
didkoma; “And I, brethren, if I am still preaching circumcision, 
why am I still being persecuted?” Still another abrupt sen- 
tence, probably occasioned by the fact that they who were 
troubling the Galatians were using as one of their weapons a 
charge that the apostle was still, when it suited his purpose, 
preaching circumcision. As evidence of the falsity of the 
charge, Paul appeals to the fact that he is being persecuted, 
implying that it was for anti-legalism. The use of é7e with 
Knpvoow implies that there was a time when he preached cir- 
cumcision. The reference is doubtless to his pre-Christian 
life, since we have no information that he ever advocated cir- 
cumcision after he became a Christian. On the reasons for 
holding that 11° furnishes no evidence of a period of conformity 
to the views of the judaisers in the matter, see notes on that 
passage. What basis there was for the charge that he was 
still advising circumcision, and whether the charges referred 
to the circumcision of Gentiles or of Jews—doubtless there 
was something to give colour to it—may perhaps be inferred 
from 1 Cor. 718, if we may assume that even before writing 
Galatians he had said or written things similar to that passage. 
On Acts 163, see below. 


The conditional clause ef . . . xyebcow, though having the form 
of a simple present supposition, evidently expresses an unfulfilled con- 
dition (BMT 245; cf. 2% 318 Rom. 4? Jn. 18%), while the apodosis takes 
the form of a rhetorical question, meaning, “I should not be perse- 
cuted.” On the possible uses of évt, cf. on 11°. Despite the seeming 
parallelism, the two words étt can hardly both be temporal. To 
make both mean “‘still as in my pre-Christian days,” is forbidden by 
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the fact that he was not in those days persecuted for preaching cir- 
cumcision. To make both mean “still as in my early Christian days,” 
is forbidden by the improbability that he was then preaching circum- 
cision and the certainty (implied in the sentence itself) that if he had 
been he would not have been persecuted. If both are temporal, the 
meaning can only be, If I am still as in my pre-Christian days, preach- 
ing circumcision, why do they, having learned this, continue that per- 
secution which they began supposing that I was opposed to circum- 
cision? Simpler and more probable than this is the interpretation of 
the first ct as temporal, and the second as denoting logical opposition; 
cf., €. g-, Rom. 37. The sentence then means: “If I am still preaching 
circumcision, why am I despite this fact persecuted?” 

The bearing of this passage on the historicity of the statement of 
Acts 163 with reference to the circumcision of Timothy belongs, rather, 
to the interpretation of Acts than here. If the event occurred as there 
narrated and became the occasion for the charge to which Paul here 
refers, why he made no further reply than to deny the charge, and that 
only by implication, can only be conjectured. Perhaps knowing that 
the Galatians and his critics both knew that he had never objected to 
the circumcision of Jews, and that the only question really at issue 
was the circumcision of Gentiles who accepted the gospel, he judged 
it unnecessary to make any reply other than an appeal to the fact that 
they were persecuting him. 


dpa Katnpyntat To oxavdadov Tod oravpod. “Then is the 
stumbling-block of the cross done away with.” [. e., if circum- 
cision may be maintained, the cross of Christ has ceased to be 
a stumbling-block. 716 oxavdadov Tod araupod is that element 
or accompaniment of the death of Christ on the cross that 
makes it offensive (x Cor. 1”), viz., to the Jews, deterring them 
from accepting Jesus as the Christ. This offensiveness, the 
apostle implies, lay in the doctrine of the freedom of believers 
in Christ from the law. Whatever else there may have been 
in the fact of Jesus’ death on the cross to make the doctrine of 
his messiahship offensive to the Jews, that which above all else 
made it such was the doctrine that men may obtain divine 
acceptance and a share in the messianic blessings through faith 
in Jesus, without circumcision or obedience to the statutes of 
Moses.* 


* Cf. the words of Chrysostom quoted by Alford ad loc.: ‘‘ For even the cross which was a 
stumbling-block to the Jews was not so much so as the failure to require obedience to the 
ancestral laws. For when they attacked Stephen they said not that he was worshipping the 
Crucified but that he was speaking against the law and the holy place.” 
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It is natural and reasonable to suppose that this sentence reflects 
Paul’s own pre-Christian attitude, when his own zeal for the law made 
him a persecutor of Christians (11%. 4 Phil. 36). Had it been something 
else than its anti-legalism that chiefly made the Christian movement 
offensive to him, he could not have made this statement, since in that 
case the removal of this element would have left the doctrine of the 
cross offensive to those who still occupied the position which he main- 
tained in his pre-Christian days. And this fact in turn confirms the 
evidence of the Acts that even in its early days the Christian movement 
had an anti-legalistic element. The implication of the sentence is 
that, in his judgment, had Christianity been content to remain Jewish- 
legalistic, it might have won the Jews, or at least have maintained a 
respected standing among Jewish sects. The conflict between the 
Christianity of Paul and that of the ultra-legalists, was radical. The 
former sought to reach the nations at the risk of becoming offensive 
to the Jews; the latter would win the Jews at the sacrifice of all other 
nations. With this view of Paul the testimony of the book of Acts 
is in harmony, both in its indication of the large number of Jews who 
attached themselves to the legalistic Christianity of James and the 
Jerusalem church, and in the bitter offensiveness to them of the anti- 
legalism of Paul. See esp. Acts, chaps. 15 and 2115-22, 

Ltft. understands the sentence as ironical (¢f. 41°), meaning: “Then 
I have adopted their mode of preaching, and I am silent about the 
cross.” But this ascribes to xetheynta an improbable meaning, and 
to the whole sentence a more personal reference than the language 
warrants. 

On the use of &ea with the indicative without &y in an apodosis 
shown by the context to be contrary to fact, cf. 22! 1 Cor. 154, where 
the protasis is expressed and the condition is in form that of a simple 
supposition, and 1 Cor. 1518, where as here the protasis is implied in 
the preceding sentence. 


12. "Odedov kal aroxcpovrat of avacrarobyres twas, “T 
would that they who are disturbing you would even have them- 
selves mutilated.” ot avacrarouvres are evidently the same 
who are directly referred to in 1° as of Tapaooovres buds, and 
hypothetically in 6 Tapdoowv of v.1°, amoxdPorrat is clearly 
shown by usage (see exx. below) and the context to refer not, 
except quite indirectly (see below), to a withdrawal from the 
Christian community, or any other like act, but to bodily 
mutilation. In the bitterness of his feeling, the apostle ex- 
presses the wish that his opponents would not stop with cir- 
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cumcision, but would go on to emasculation. There is possibly 
a tacit reference to the emasculation of the priests of Cybele, 
with which the Galatians would doubtless be familiar and, 
quite possibly, in the apostle’s mind, at least, though he could 
hardly have expected his Galatian readers to think of it, to the | 
language of Deut. 23! (see below). The whole expression is 
most significant as showing that to Paul circumcision had be- 
come not only a purely physical act without religious signifi- 
cance, but a positive mutilation, like that which carried with it 
exclusion from the congregation of the Lord. It is not im- 
probable that he has this consequence in mind: “I wish that 
they who advocate this physical act would follow it out to the 
logical conclusion and by a further act of mutilation exclude 
themselves from the congregation of the Lord.” Cf. Phil. 32, 
where he applies to circumcision as a physical act the deroga- 
tory term karatoun, “mutilation.” To get the full significance 
of such language in the mouth of a Jew, or as heard by Jewish 
Christians, we must imagine a modern Christian speaking of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper as if they were merely physical 
acts without spiritual significance; yet even this would lack the 
element of deep disgust which the language of Paul suggests. 


On dvactatéw, meaning ,“to disturb,” see M. and M. Voce. s. v. 
SgeAov, a shortened aorist indicative for OgeAov, “I ought,” has 
in N. T. the force of an interjection, “would that.” Used by classical 
writers generally with the infinitive, it occurs in Callimachus (260 B. C.) 
with a past tense of the indicative; so also in the Lxx (Ex. 16 Num. 
14%, etc.) and elsewhere in N. T. (1 Cor. 48 2 Cor. 111 Rev. 3%) of a 
wish probably conceived of as unattainable. It occurs with the future 
here only, probably with the intent of presenting the wish rhetorically 
as attainable, though it can hardly have been actually thought of as 
such. BMT 27. Rem. 12. 

*Anoxéxtecbat with an accusative of specification, <& yevyntixé, 
expressed, or unexpressed but to be supplied mentally, refers to a 
form of emasculation said to be still common in the East. See Deut. 
232 : obx elceAebcovtat BAadlag 0088 amoxexoupévoc elg exxAnalav 
Kuetov. Epict. Diss. 2. 201%: ot droxexoumévor tag ye mpoduulas ta 
nov avSo@y droxdpacbat of Sivavtat. Philo, Sacrif. 325 (13); Leg. alleg. 
III 8 (3); Dion. Cass. 79%. Cf. Keil and Delitzsch on Deut. 23?: 
“mpq-yise [Lxx OAadiac] literally ‘wounded by crushing,’ denotes one 
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who is mutilated in this way; Vulg. eunuchus attritis vel amputatis 
testiculis. new nip [Lxx dxoxexouyévoc] is one whose sexual mem- 
ber was cut off; Vulg. abscisso veretro. According to Mishnah Jebam. 
VI 2, ‘contusus 722 est omnis, cuius testiculi vulnerati sunt, vel 
certe unus eorum; exsectus (n11>), cujus membrum virile praecisum 
est.’ In the modern East emasculation is generally performed in 
this way. (See Tournefort, Reise, ii, p. 259 [The Levant, 1718, ii. 7] 
and Burckhardt, Nubien, pp. 450, 451.)” 


(6) Exhortation not to convert their liberty in Christ 
into an occasion for yielding to the impulse of the 
flesh (513-26), 


In this paragraph the apostle deals with a new phase of the 
subject, connected, indeed, with the main theme of the letter, 
but not previously touched upon. Aware that on the one side 
it will probably be urged against his doctrine of freedom from 
law that it removes the restraints that keep men from im- 
morality, and certainly on the other that those who accept it 
are in danger of misinterpreting it as if this were the case, he 
fervently exhorts the Galatians not to fall into this error, but, 
instead, through love to serve one another. This exhortation 
he enforces by the assurance that thus they will fulfil the full 
requirement of the law, that they will not fulfil the desire of 
the flesh, nor be under law, and by impressive lists, on the one 
hand of the works of the flesh, and on the other of the products 
of the Spirit in the soul. 

8Foy ye were called for freedom, brethren. Only convert not 
your freedom into an opportunity for the flesh, but through love be 
servants one of another. “For the whole law is fulfilled in one 
word, even in this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. “But 
of ye are biting and devouring one another, take heed lest ye be con- 
sumed by one another. ‘But I say, Walk by the Spirit and ye 
will not fulfil the desire of the flesh. ‘For the desire of the flesh is 
against that of the Spirit, and the desire of the Spirit against that 
of the flesh; for these are opposed to one another, that whatsoever 
ye will ye may not do. ‘But if ye are led by the Spirit, ye are not 
under law. 1*Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are 
fornication, uncleanness, wantonness ; idolatry, witchcraft; ,enmi- 
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ties, strife, jealousy, angers, self-seekings, parties, divisions, “envy- 
ings ; drunkenness, carousings, and the things like these; respect- 
ing which I tell you beforehand, as I have (already) told you in ad- 
vance, that they who do such things will not inherit the kingdom of 
God. *But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, *gentleness, self-control. Against 
such things there is no law. And they that belong to the Christ, 
Jesus, have crucified the flesh with its disposition and its desires. 
TF we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit also let us walk. *Let us 
not become vain-minded, provoking one another, envying one 
another. 

13. “Tuets yap én’ edevbepia exdAnOnte, adeApor “For ye 
were called for freedom, brethren.” Like v.! this sentence is 
transitional. It belongs with what precedes in that it gives a 
reason (Yap is causal) for v., but even more significantly in that 
it is an epitome of the whole preceding argument of the epistle 
in behalf of the freedom of the Gentile. But it belongs with 
what follows in that it serves to introduce a wholly new aspect 
of the matter, the exposition of which begins with movoy, 
duets, immediately following buds of v.”, is emphatic. “Ye, 
whom they are disturbing, for freedom were called.” 


On éxt, expressing destination, see Th. B. 2 a €; 1 Thes. 47 Phil. 4”. 
éhevSeofg manifestly refers to the same freedom that is spoken of in 
v.1, but being without the article is qualitative. On éxAnOnte, cf. on 
t00 xaAoUvtos V.2 and more fully on 1%. On &deAgol, see on 11, 


Lovov yun THY édevdepiay eis apopunv TH TapKt, “Only con- 
vert not your freedom into an opportunity for the flesh.” 
pdvov, used also in 1% 21° Phil. 12’, to call attention not to an 
exception to a preceding statement, but to an important addi- 
tion to it, here introduces a most significant element of the 
apostle’s teaching concerning freedom, which has not been pre- 
viously mentioned, and which occupies his thought throughout 
the remainder of this chapter. On this word, as on a hinge, the 
thought of the epistle turns from freedom to a sharply con- 
trasted aspect of the matter, the danger of abusing freedom. 
So far he has strenuously defended the view that the Gentile is 
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not under obligation to keep the statutes of the law, and though 
he has not referred specifically to any statute except those that 
pertain to circumcision, food, and the observance of days 
and seasons, he has constantly spoken simply of law, or the 
law, without indicating that his thought was limited to any 
portion or aspect of it. To men who have been accustomed to 
think of law as the only obstacle to free self-indulgence, or to 
those who, on the other hand, have not been accustomed to 
high ethical standards, such language is (despite the contrary 
teaching of vv.* °) easily taken to mean that for the Christian 
there is nothing to stand in the way of the unrestrained indul- 
gence of his own impulses. Of this danger Paul is well aware 
(cf. Rom. 6#- Phil. 3!7#- Col. 3!#-), and beginning with this v. 
addresses himself vigorously to meeting and averting it. The 
word oapé, previously in this epistle a purely physical term, is 
used here and throughout this chapter (see vv. !®& 17, 29. 24) in a 
definitely ethical sense, “that element of man’s nature which 
is opposed to goodness, and makes for evil,” in which it appears 
also in Rom., chap. 8; see detached note on IIvedua and Zapt 
II 7, p. 493, and the discussion following 7. For fuller treat- 
ment, see Burton, Spirit, Soul, and Flesh, chap. VI, pp. 186, 
191 ff. Of any physical association with this ethical sense of the 
term there is no trace in this passage. 


The article before ¢Aev8eofav is demonstrative, referring to éAcuBepla 
of the preceding clause, and through it to that of 5! and the implication 
of the whole context. On the omission of the verb with pm, cf. py 
*polye yb0ouc, Aristoph. Vesp. 1179; wh tetBac ert, Soph. Antig. 575; 
pi wor wuelous, Dem. 45% (cited by Alf.); Hartung, Partikeln II 153; 
Devarius, De Pariiculis, Ed. Klotz, II 669; W. LXIV 6; Mk. 14. Note 
also the omission of the verb after udvoy, in 21° What verb is to be 
supplied, whether @yete, motette, toémete (cf. Sief. Ell. et al.), 
otpégete or wetacteégete (Rev. 116 Acts 21% 2°), or some other, is not 
wholly clear. The thought is probably not “use not this freedom for, 
in the interest of,” but “convert not this freedom into.”? On the use 
of etc, of. Jn. 162°: 4 Auth budy els yaodv yevfoetat, and Acts 219. 20, 
égoeuhn, properly the place from which an attack is made (Thucydides, 
Polybius), is used also figuratively by Xenophon, e¢ al., with the mean- 
ing, “incentive,” “opportunity,” “occasion.” In N. T. it occurs in 
the Pauline letters only (Rom. 78 2 Cor. 5! 11% x Tim. 5%) always in 
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this latter meaning, and in the same phrases as in Isocrates and Demos- 
thenes: dpopuiy AaBety, Isoc. 53 A; Rom. 784; dpopudy SSdvat, 
Dem. 546'°; 2 Cor. 5 (cf. L. and S.). It is best taken here in the 
sense of “opportunity.” tf szexf is a dative of advantage limiting 
&popuny. The article is probably generic, as clearly in v.17, and the 
term is at least semi-personified. 


GAA bia THs aydarns dovdevere ANAHAoLS’ “but through love 
be servants one of another.” This is the apostle’s antidote 
alike to the harmful restrictions of legalism and the dangers of 
freedom from law: love, expressed in mutual service. On what 
he means by aya7n, see on v.® and detached note on ’Ayarn, 
p. 519. The phase of love here emphasised is clearly that of 
benevolence, desire for the well-being of others, leading to efforts 
on their behalf. SovAedw, generally meaning ‘to yield obedi- 
ence to,” ‘‘to be in subjection to” (see 4 °), is evidently here 
employed in a sense corresponding to that which dodAos some- 
times has (cf. on 1!°), and meaning “‘to render service to,”’ “to 
do that which is for the advantage of.” Having urgently dis- 
suaded the Galatians who were formerly enslaved to gods that 
are not really gods from becoming enslaved to law (4° 51), he 
now, perhaps with intentional paradox, bids them serve one 
another, yet clearly not in the sense of subjection to the will, but 
of voluntary devotion to the welfare, of one another. Cf. Rom. 
1214-21 y4 y Cor. 11-3, See also Mk. 9% 10, where, however, 
duaxovos, not doddos, is used. The present tense of dovAevere 
reflects the fact that what Paul enjoins is not a single act of 
service, nor an entrance into service, but a continuous attitude 
and activity. 

*AdX¢ as often (cf. Rom. 121 218, etc.) introduces the positive correla- 
tive of a preceding negative statement or command (German, sondern). 
The article before &y&xns is demonstrative, either referring to v.‘, or, 
perhaps, in view of the distance of this v., to that love which is char- 
acteristic of the Christian life. Cf. 1 Cor. 13? 141 Rom. 12%. 8t&, as in 
ca ykertos, 1, marks its object as the conditioning cause, that the 
possession of which makes possible the action of the verb, rather than 
as instrument in the strict sense. Cf. note on dté in 11. 


14.6 yap mas vduos é&v & deyw TetAjpwra, &v TO 
“-"Avamrnoes TOY TAnTlov gov ws seauTdv,” “For the whole 
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law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” A striking paradox. Having devoted 
practically all his effort up to this point, directly or indirectly, to 
dissuading the Galatians from coming into bondage to the law 
by undertaking to obey its statutes, he now gives as the reason 
for their serving one another that thus they will fulfil the whole 
law. But the paradox is itself most instructive; for it shows 
that there was a sense of the word ‘“‘law” according to which it 
was essential that its requirements be fully met by the Chris- 
tian. Cf. Rom. 84. The explanation of the paradox lies partly 
in the diverse senses of the word “‘law,” and the fact that the 
apostle employs it here not, as heretofore in the epistle, of its 
legalistic element, or of law legalistically interpreted, but of 
divine law conceived of as consisting in an ethical principle (see 
detached note on Newos, V 2. (d), p. 458); partly, but to a less 
extent, in the difference between keeping statutes in slavish 
obedience and fulfilling law as the result of life by the Spirit. 
Cf. vv. ® 18 The apostle’s statements become intelligible and 
consistent only when it is recognised that he held that from the 
whole law as statutes, from the obligation to obey any of its 
statutes as such, men are released through the new revelation 
in Christ; and that, on the other hand, all that the law as an 
expression of the will of God really requires, when seen with 
eyes made discerning by experience, is love, and he who loves 
therefore fulfils the whole law. Statutes he will incidentally 
obey in so far as love itself requires it, but only so far, and in 
no case ‘as statutes of the law.’ Cf. the apostle’s bold application 
of this principle even to chastity in r Cor. 6”, showing that in 
Paul’s view even when things prohibited by the law were also 
excluded by love, it was on the latter ground, not the former, 
that they were to be avoided by the Christian. 


The precise meaning of this sentence turns in no small part on the 
meaning of xexAjewtat, on which diverse interpretations have been 
put. It has been interpreted above as meaning “is fully obeyed.” 
This interpretation demands substantiation. xAypdw, a classical word, 
from Aéschylus and Herodotus down, means properly “to fill,” “to 
make full”; its object is, therefore, a space empty or but partly filled. 
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In this sense it occurs rarely in N. T.: Mt. 13% Lk. 35 Jn. 12%. Em- 
ployed tropically it signifies: 1. “to fill,” “to fulfil,” the object being 
thought of under the figure of a receptable or empty vessel. It is used 
(a) with a personal object and means, “to fill,” “to supply abundantly”: 
Acts 13° Rom. 179; (b) with an impersonal object, originally at least 
pictured to the mind as a receptacle to be filled, an empty form to be 
filled with reality; thus of a promise, prophecy, or statement of fact, 
“to satisfy the purport of,” “to fit the terms of’’: Mt. 12 e¢ freg. in 
Mt. Acts 116 318, etc.; of commands and laws, “to satisfy the require- 
ments of,” “to obey fully”: Rom. 84 138, probably also Mt. 517; of 
needs, “‘to satisfy’”’: Phil. 41%. When the object is a task or course of 
action it means “to complete,” “fully to perform”: Mt. 3% Lk. 71 
Acts 125 1426 Col. 417. 2. When the object is thought of as something 
incomplete, and requiring to be filled out to its normal or intended 
measure, its meaning is “‘to complete,” “to make perfect”: Mk. 1 
Jn. 78 15% 16%. In Rom. 84138 Paul uses the word as here with véuoc, 
and quite unambiguously in the sense, “fully to obey”; this fact 
creates a strong presumption in favour of that meaning here. The 
use of the perfect tense, also, which might seem to favour the meaning 
“to make perfect” (the sentence in that case meaning, “the whole 
law stands complete, made perfect, in the one word,” etc.) is suffi- 
ciently explained by xerAnpwxey in Rom. 138: 6 yao &yanwy toy etepov 
yéwoy metAnowxey, “he that loveth his neighbour stands in the position 
of having fulfilled law, is a fulfiller of law,” the tense in both sentences 
being a gnomic perfect (BMT 79). The present sentence then means, 
“The whole law stands fully obeyed in (obedience to) one word,” etc. 
So Luther’s translation (though freely expressed): ‘‘ Alle Gesetze werden 
in einem Worte erfiillet’”’; Stage’s German version: “Das ganze Gesetz 
findet seine Erfiillung in dem einen Worte”; so also Ell. Ltft. Sief., et al. 
The meaning (2) “‘is completed,”’ though entirely possible in connection 
with such a word as véuoc, is practically excluded here (a) by xa@¢ in 
8 mac véu.oc, indicating that the apostle is speaking, not of the law as 
incomplete, but as already complete, and (b) by the evidence of Rom. 84 
13 in favour of “fulfil.” The meaning ‘‘is summed up” (so Weizs., 
“geht in ein Wort zusammen,” and Stapfer, “se résume d’un seul 
mot”) is also appropriate to the context and harmonious with x&c¢, and 
repeats the thought of Paul in Rom. 13%. But it is opposed by the evi- 
dence of Rom. 13% °, where Paul using both xAyneéw and dvaxepadar6 
clearly distinguishes them in meaning, using the latter in the sense 
“to sum up” and the former to mean “fulfil,” “obey fully,” and by 
the fact that xAnoéw is never used in the sense which this interpretation 
requires either in N. T., the Lxx, or in any Greek writer so far as 
observed. Sief. cites thirteen of the older commentators and trans- 
lators who take nexAjowta in the sense of dvaxepaAacodta. An 
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examination of nine of the ablest of these authorities shows no lexi- 
cographical basis for the position taken. The strongest, though en- 
tirely untenable, reason given is a comparison of rexAjewtat here with 
dvaxeparatodrat in Rom. 13%, whereas the proper comparison is with 
metAHowxey in Rom. 13°. 

The position .of «&¢ between the article and the noun véyo¢ is un- 
usual; if a distinction is to be drawn between the more usual x&¢ 6 
yéuo¢ and the form here employed, the latter expresses more clearly 
the idea of totality, without reference to parts. See Butt., p. 120; 
BL-D. 275. 7; Acts 197 2018 2787; 1 Tim. 116. The context makes it clear 
that the reference is to the law of God; but clearly also to the law of 
God as revealed in O. T., since it is this that has been the subject 
of discussion throughout the epistle. See detached note on Néwos, 
V 2. (d), p. 459. 

Aéyos, meaning “utterance,” “saying,” ‘‘reason,” etc., always has 
reference not to the outward form or sound, but to the inward content; 
here it evidently refers to the sentence following. Cf. Mt. 26 Lk. 71, 
etc. 

The sentence dyamisets . . . cexutéy is quoted from Lev. 1918, following 
the Lxx. é&yamnsets clearly refers specially to the love of benevolence 
(see detached note on ’Ayaxdw and ’Ay&ry). In the original passage, 
ayp2 arb Mans), yy, though in itself capable of being used colourlessly 
to denote another person without indication of the precise relationship, 
doubtless derives from the context (“‘Thou shalt not take vengeance, 
nor bear any grudge against the children of thy people, but thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself’’) a specific reference to fellow Israelites. 
This limitation of the command, as, of course, also those passages 
which enjoin or express a hostile attitude to non-Israelites or to per- 
sonal enemies (Deut. 23-6 2517-19 Ps. 41° 6922-28 109%-18), the apostle 
disregards, as he does the specific statutes of the law, such, e. g., as 
those requiring circumcision and the observance of days, which he 
conceived to be no longer valuable and valid. His affirmation is to be 
taken not asa verdict of mere exegesis, summing up with mathematical 
exactness the whole teaching of O. T., and giving its precise weight 
to each phase of it, but as a judgment of insight and broad valuation, 
which, discriminating what is central, pervasive, controlling, from what 
is exceptional, affirms the former, not introducing the latter even as a 
qualification but simply ignoring it. It is improbable that he drew a 
sharp distinction between portions of the law, and regarded those which 
were contrary to the spirit of love or not demanded by it as alien 
elements intruded into what was otherwise good; at least he never in- 
timates such a discrimination between good and bad parts of the 
law. Rather, it would seem, he looked at the law as a whole, as one 
might view a building many parts of which taken alone are without 
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form or comeliness, yet which as a whole is wholly beautiful. Its 
total meaning was to him love; and this was the law of God; the 
parts as such had for him no authority. 


15. «i dé adAndovus Sakvere kat KarecOiere, BXéreTE WH OT’ 
adrAnrwv avarwhhTe, “But if ye are biting and devouring one 
another, take heed lest ye be consumed by one another.” The 
form of the conditional clause and the tense of the verbs imply 
that the apostle has in mind a condition which he knows to be, 
or thinks may be, even now existing. It would but slightly 
exaggerate this suggestion to translate, “If ye continue your 
biting and devouring of one another.” What the condition 
was to which he referred neither the passage nor the context 
discloses; most probably it was strife over the matters on 
which the judaisers were disturbing them. 


The verbs déxvw, xatec8tw, &vadtoxw (all of common use in classical 
writers, the first two from Homer down, the third from Pindar down) 
suggest wild animals engaged in deadly struggle. The order is cli- 
mactic, the first and second by virtue of their respective meanings, 
the third in relation to the other two by virtue of their tenses, d5¢xvete 
and xatecOfete being conative presents and dvaAwffte a resultative 
aorist. 


16. Adyw 5& mvevuare mepirareire kat éribuulay capKos 
ov wa TeAMeonTe, “But I say, Walk by the Spirit and ye will 
not fulfil the desire of the flesh.” The use of the phrase \éyw 
6é, not strictly necessary to the expression of the thought, 
throws emphasis upon the statement thus introduced. Cf. 
Bed sor onk ro tryp att g53 sg Cor. 10? 2"Cor. ir. By 
mvevuatt Paul undoubtedly refers to the Spirit of God as in 
v.°, So also gdp manifestly has the same ethical meaning as 
in v.3, (See detached note on [vedua, III B. 1. (c), p. 491, and 
Zap— 7, p. 493.) TWepiwareire is a true imperative in force, 
while also serving as a protasis to the apodosis ov 7 TeddonTe. 
BMT 269. The tense of the imperative denoting action in 
progress is appropriately used of that which the Galatians were 
already doing; cf. 3? 5°. Over against the danger spoken of in 
v.15 and the. possible suggestion of the judaisers to the Gala- 
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tians, or the fear of the Galatians themselves, that without the 
pressure of the law constraining them to do right they would 
fall into sinful living, Paul enjoins them to continue to govern 
their conduct by the inward impulse of the Spirit, and emphati- 
cally assures them that so doing they will not yield to the 
power within them that makes for evil. The type of life which 
he thus commends to them is evidently the same which in 
vv.® § he has described in the words, ‘‘For we by the Spirit, by 
faith, wait for the hope of righteousness. For in Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision, but 
faith working through love”; in 27° in the words, “It is no 
longer I that live but Christ that liveth in me, and the life that 
I now live in the flesh, I live by faith, faith upon the Son of 
God’’; and which is described below in v.18 in the words, ‘If 
ye are led by the Spirit,” and in v.”, “If we live by the Spirit.” 
On the identity experientially of life by the Spirit, and the life 
of Christ within, see p. 222. 


The word xegrnatéw, which Paul uses in this epistle here only, is of 
frequent occurrence in his other writings. Occurring in the synoptic 
gospels exclusively, and in the Gospel of John, Revelation, and Acts 
almost exclusively, in the literal sense, it appears in Paul and the 
epistles of John exclusively in the figurative sense, with the meaning 
“to live,” “to conduct one’s self.” See, ¢. g., Rom. 64 84 2 Cor. 10%. 
This idea is very frequently expressed in Hebrew by bn and is 
occasionally reproduced in the Lxx by neprmatéw (2 Kgs. 20% Prov. 
8” Eccl. 11°), but far more commonly by xogebw (Ps. 1! 26) 4 ef freq.). 
As compared with the parallel expressions in v.18 (@yeoc@e) and in v.25= 
(GGyuev), neptmatette emphasises the outward life, conduct, as against 
surrender of will to the divine guidance (v.18), and participation in moral 
life through mystical union (v.*). 

The absence of the article with mvebuate and with both éméuytayv 
and capxé¢ emphasises the contrast in character between the Spirit- 
controlled type of life and that which is governed by impulse of the 
flesh. Cf. 33, though the meaning of the word ogpé is different there. 
On the different senses in which the words xvedua and okpé are set in 
antithesis to one another, see detached note on IIvedua and D&é, p. 494. 

Tedéw, a word common in Greek writers, from Homer down, signi- 
fies, as its relation to téAo¢ suggests, “to bring to an end,” “to com- 
plete,” “to perfect”; hence of a task, promise, and the like, “to fulfil.” 
In N. T. it means: 1. “to finish”; 2. “to perform,” “execute,” 
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“fulfil”; 3. “to pay.” It is manifestly used here in the second sense, 
éxOuula caexd¢ being conceived of as a demand, which, the apostle 
affirms, they will not fulfil. od wd teAgonte is equivalent to an em- 
phatic promissory future (BMT 172) expressing, not a command, but 
a strong assurance that if they walk by the Spirit they will not, in fact, 
fulfil the flesh-lust, but will be able to resist and conquer it. For 
though 0d wh with a subj. is occasionally used to express prohibition 
in classical writers, Lxx, and N. T. (GMT 297, BMT 167), yet both 
the general situation, which requires that the Galatians shall not so 
much be commanded as assured of the safety of the course enjoined 
in repinateite, and the immediate context (vv. 17 18) favour an asser- 
tive and predictive sense rather than the rarely occurring imperative 
force. 

’"ExGuyta and éx@Quyéo, both occurring in classical writers from 
Herodotus down, properly express desire of any kind (éxi—Ouyéc, 
“heart for,” “impulse towards’). In classical writers émOuyt« means 
“desire,” “yearning,” “longing”: Hdt. 1%; Thuc. 6. 131; with object. 
gen.: Thuc. 2. 527; Antipho, 1152°. Seealso Aristot. Rhet. 1.108 (1369 a5): 
ote ckvta Soa nodvroucty dveyxn moktrety 80’ attiag Emtd, Sta thyny, 
Sta pbaty, St& Blav, de’ Bloc, Sk Aoyroudv, Sie Ouydy, 3 ™mOuwlay 
. . . (1369b), 80 émbuutay 3& wedtretat dcx gatverar Hdéx. The de- 
sires that are related to the senses (in this general sense, sensual) 
Plato calls at xat& td cua émOuuler (Phaed. 82 C). Cf. Diog. Laert. 
VII 1% (rz10). In the Lxx and Apocr. éxtOuyte occurs frequently, 
being used of desire shown by the context to be good (Ps. 371°), or evil 
(Prov. 1212), or without implication of moral quality (Deut. 121% 29 #1), 
When it is employed of evil desire this is either indicated by some term 
of moral quality, as in Prov. 12”, or as in Sir. 5? 18% 31, by such a lim- 
itation as cov or xapdla¢ cou, the evil lying in the element of selfish- 
ness or wilfulness; when sexual desire is referred to, this idea is not at 
all in the word but in the limitations of it (Sir. 204). In 4 Mac. 

_ éxi8uulat is a general term for the desires, which the author says can 
not be eradicated, but to which reason ought not to be subjected; in 2! 
it is used of sexual desire defined as such by the limiting words; only 
in 1° does it stand alone, apparently meaning evil desire, perhaps sex- 
ual, being classed with yactpwceyla, gluttony, as one of the feelings 
(xé6y; cf. on réOnua, v.24) that are opposed to sobriety (cwppocbyn). 
ét8uyx.éw in classical writers is likewise a term without moral implica- 
tion, signifying “to desire.” In the Lxx and Apocr., also, it is a 
neutral term, being used of desire for that which is good (Ps. 1192 4° 
Isa. 58? Wisd. 6"), of desire which it is wrong to cherish (Ex. 2017 Prov. 
2176), and without moral implication (Gen. 313° 2 Sam. 23%). The 
same is true of the verb in N. T.; it is used of good (Mt. 13171 Tim. 33) 
or evil desire (Rom. 77 13°) according to the requirements of the con- 
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text. It is clearly without moral colour in the present passage. The 
noun also, as used in N. T., carries in itself no moral implication 
(Lk. 225 1 Thes. 217 Phil. 1). When it is used of evil desire this quality 
is usually indicated by a limitation of the word, or by such limitation 
combined with the larger context (Jn. 844 Rom. 1% Col. 3°, etc.). And 
though there appears in N. T. a tendency (of which there are perhaps 
the beginnings in Sir. and 4 Mac. also) to use éxOuute for evil desire 
without qualifying word (see Rom. 77 8 Jas. 11°), it remains for the most 
part a word of neutral significance without distinctly moral colour. The 
idea of sensuality conveyed by the word “lust” as used in modern 
English belongs neither to the verb éx@uy.gw nor to the noun érbuuta 
in themselves, and is, indeed, rather rarely associated with them even 
by the context. In the case of the noun the implication of evil (not 
necessarily sensuality) is beginning in N. T. times to attach itself to 
its use. 


17. 7 yap capé éribupel Kara Tod TvEedpaTos, To 66 TrEDLA 
KaTa THS TapKes, TAVTA Yap ANAnHAoLs avTixetar, iva pw a 
éav Oéd\nTe TadTa mounre. “For the desire of the flesh is 
against that of the Spirit, and the desire of the Spirit against 
that of the flesh; for these are opposed to one another, that 
whatsoever ye will ye may not do.” ‘dp is confirmatory and 
the whole sentence a proof of the statement of v.'8, that walking 
by the Spirit will not issue in subjection to the flesh. odpé 
and oapxds evidently have the same meaning as oapkds in v.}5, 
but for the qualitative use of that verse the apostle substitutes 
a generic use of adpé with the article, by which the force for 
evil is objectified. So also mvedua and Tvevuaros retain the 
meaning of Tvevpare in v.1®, save that by the use of the article 
they become definite, pointing directly to the Spirit of God, 
rather than referring to it qualitatively as in v.18. Tavra yap 
. . . avrikeirat is probably not simply a repetition in general 
terms of 7) Yap . . . THS capkds, in which case it adds nothing 
to the thought. More probably the first part of the v. having, 
consistently with the point of view of v."*, spoken of Spirit and 
flesh as mutually antagonistic forces, there is at Tadra yap a 
change in point of view, these and the following words referring 
to the conflict which takes place between these two in the soul 
of which neither is in full possession, as proof of their mutual 
antagonism. To the thought of the whole v. there is an approx- 
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imate parallel in the antithesis between Satan and the Spirit 
in Mk. 33-7, The use of éwiOumet with oapé and its antithesis 
to mvedua in a personal sense involves a rhetorical personifica- 
tion of cap, but not a conception of it as actually personal. 


On the question precisely what taita .. . dvctxerta: means, and 
whether tvz . . . motte depends on this or the preceding clause, in 
which is also involved the question whether yée after tata is explan- 
atory or confirmatory, and whether the clause introduced by it is paren- 
thetical, the following data are to be considered: 

1. There is no sufficient warrant in the usage of the period for taking 
tva2 in a purely ecbatic sense, and ive... xotqte as a clause of 
actual result. Nor can this clause be regarded as a clause of con- 
ceived result (BMT 218), since the principal clause refers not to a 
conceived situation (denied to be actual, as in 1 Thes. 54, or asked 
about as in Jn. 92, or affirmed as necessary as in Heb. ro*), but to one 
directly and positively affirmed. Nor are any of the other sub-telic 
usages of tye clauses possible here; apparently it must be taken as 
purely telic. This fact forbids taking & é&v OéAnte as referring to the 
things which one naturally, by the flesh, desires, and understanding 
the clause as an expression of the beneficent result of walking by the 
Spirit. Cf. also Rom. 75, where similar language is used of a state 
regarded as wholly undesirable. 

2. This clause also excludes understanding the whole verse as refer- 
ting to a conflict between the flesh and the Spirit as forces in them- 
selves, without reference to any experience of the reader. 

3. On the other hand, to interpret the first clause, } yae . . . aaexdc 
in an experiential sense makes tadte . . . d&vtlxertat a meaningless 
and obstructive repetition of the preceding statement. 

It seems best, therefore, to understand the sentence from 4 ye to 
oaex6s as referring to the essential contrariety of the two forces as 
such. This contrariety the apostle adduces as proof (yée) of the 
statement of v.16 (they will not come under the power of the flesh by 
coming under the Spirit, for the two forces are of precisely opposite 
tendency), and in turn substantiates it by appeal to their own experi- 
ence, the reference to their experience being intimated by the use of 
the second person in the telic clause. The change in point of view 
from essential contrariety to that of experience is, then, at taita yd&o, 
y&o being not explanatory but confirmatory. 

What condition that is in which the internal conflict described in 
v.17 ensues is suggested (a) by trd véwmoy of v.!8 (see notes below), 
itself apparently suggested by the thought of v.17»; (b) by reference 
to Rom. 64, where, after urging his readers not to continue in sin, the 
apostle abruptly introduces the expression 6%} véwov in such a way as 
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to show that, though he has not previously in this chapter spoken of 
the law, he has all the time had in mind that it is under law that 
one is unable to get the victory over sin; (c) by comparison of Rom. 
7*-8?, in which the apostle sets forth the conflict which ensues when 
one strives after righteousness under law, and from which escape is 
possible only through the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, free- 
ing one from that other law which, though it can command the good, 
can not achieve it. 

“Iva . .. motte as a pure final clause is to be understood not as 
expressing the purpose of God, this conflict being represented as a 
thing desired by him (for neither is the subject of the sentence a word 
referring to God, nor is the thought thus yielded a Pauline thought), 
nor of the flesh alone, nor of the Spirit alone, but as the purpose of 
both flesh and Spirit, in the sense that the flesh opposes the Spirit that 
men may not do what they will in accordance with the mind of the 
Spirit, and the Spirit opposes the flesh that they may not do what 
they will after the flesh. Does the man choose evil, the Spirit opposes 
him; does he choose good, the flesh hinders him. 


18. €i 5 mvedpati ayeobe, ovK eoTé bTO vouor. “But if ye 
are led by the Spirit, ye are not under law.” In this sentence 
the apostle harks back for a moment to the point of view of the 
first part of the chapter, vv.!-*, complementing the statement of 
‘v.16, that to walk by the Spirit does not involve subjection to 
the flesh, by the assertion that to be led by the Spirit is not to 
be under law. Clearly, therefore, life by the Spirit constitutes 
for the apostle a third way of life distinct both on the one hand 
from legalism and on the other from that which is characterised 
by a yielding to the impulses of the flesh. It is by no means a 
middle course between them, but a highway above them both, 
a life of freedom from statutes, of faith and love. The intro- 
duction of the statement at this point may be due to a desire, 
even in the midst of the warning against the danger of convert- 
ing freedom into an occasion to the flesh, to guard his readers 
against supposing that he is now really retracting what he has 
said before, and turning them back to legalism disguised as a 
life under the leading of the Spirit. This was an entirely pos- 
sible danger for those to whose thought there were only the 
two possibilities, restraint by law or no: restraint. Or perceiv- 
ing that what he had said in v.!” about the contrariety of the 
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Spirit and the flesh and the struggle in which those find them- 
selves in whom both Spirit and flesh are still working, might 
seem to justify a doubt whether to walk by the Spirit after all 
assures one the victory over the flesh, and having in mind that 
it is in the case of those who are under law that the conflict is 
thus indecisive, he answers the doubt by saying, ‘‘ But this does 
not apply to you who walk by the Spirit; for if ye are led by 
the Spirit ye are not under law.” There seems no decisive 
ground of choice between these two explanations of the occa- 
sion of the sentence; its meaning remains the same in either 
case. mvevuate is here, as in v.!*, the Holy Spirit, qualita- 
tively spoken of. That the term is nevertheless distinctly in- 
dividual is shown by the connection with the verb ayerbe, 
which, though practically synonymous with the mepuraretre 
of v.16, emphasises the voluntary subjection of the will to the 
Spirit, as mepimaretre on the other hand makes prominent the 
conformity of conduct to the guidance of the Spirit, and (@pev 
in v.* the intimate and vital nature of the relation of the Chris- 
tian to the Spirit. Cf. Rom. 8: d00. yap mvedpare Bed 
a@yovrat, ovTou viol Beod eiaiv. The conditional clause ex- 
pressing a present particular supposition conveys a suggestion, 
as in TepiTaretre, of continuance of action in progress, “If ye 
are continuing to be led by the Spirit.” i716 vdéyor is undoubt- 
edly to be taken, as elsewhere in the epistle (cf. 3% 44 ® *), as 
referring to that legalistic system from which it is the apostle’s 
aim to keep his readers free. To understand the word in the 
ethical sense in which it is used in v.% would immediately bring 
the statement into conflict with the plain implication of vv." 4. 
Any other sense than one of these two is wholly foreign to the 
context. 

19. havepa bé dori Ta Epya THs oapKds, “Now the works 
of the flesh are manifest.”” Having in v.!’ affirmed the mutual 
antipathy of Spirit and flesh, the apostle now reverts to that 
statement (6¢ is resumptive), and explicates it by enumerating 
the respective manifestations of the two, doubtless having in 
mind, as he writes this sentence, the content not only of vv.?° 21, 
but also of vv.” %, The purpose of both enumerations is, of 
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course, the same as that of the whole paragraph from vv. 14-*5, 
viz., to enforce the exhortation of v.%», not to convert their lib- 
erty into an occasion to the flesh, but to rule their lives by love, 
which is itself to be achieved by living by the Spirit. This the 
repellent catalogue of vices is well calculated to do. 


@ayvepts (cf. 1 Cor. 3 14%, etc.) signifies ‘‘open, evident,” so that any 
one may see, hence, “well-known.” The appeal is to common knowl- 
edge. Zoya is probably to be taken in the active sense, deeds, rather 
than in the passive, products; for though the latter sense is occasionally 
found, 1 Cor. 3 5 (sing.), Acts 74! (plur.), yet Paul always uses Zoya 
(plur.) in the active sense. The term as here used may be associated in 
his mind with the Zeya véuou so often spoken of in the epistle. For that 
he regarded life under law as tending to produce sinful deeds is clear 
from Rom. 6" 77-5. Yet t& Zoya tis cazpxécs is not here equivalent to 
Zoya véuou; for by the latter phrase he designates not such evil deeds 
of sensuality, violence, etc., as are here enumerated, but the deeds of 
obedience to statutes which fall short of righteousness because they 
lack the inner spirit of faith and love. xoovelz, etc., could not be 
called gpya véuou in Paul’s sense of this term. 


atwda éoTw mopveia, axabapoia, acédyea, 20, eidwro- 
Aarpia, Papwakia, &yOpar, Epis, FF dos, Ovpoi, épOiar, dryoora- 
ciat, aipéoes, 21, POdvor, ua, K@por, Kal Ta Suora TovToLs, 
“which are fornication, uncleanness, wantonness; idolatry, 
witchcraft; enmities, strife, jealousy, angers, self-seekings, par- 
ties, divisions, envyings; drunkenness, carousings, and the 
things like these.” The words in this list of vices fall into 
four groups, indicated by the punctuation of the translation. 
The first group includes three sins in which sensuality in the 
narrower sense is prominent; the second includes two that are 
associated with heathen religions, the third group contains eight 
in which the element of conflict with others is present; the 
fourth consists of drunkenness and its natural accompaniments. 


After 2,8eat, some authorities (CKL al pler.) maintain the plural 
to the end of the list, reading Zper¢ and CHAor, and after obdvor add 
govor. This text Sd. adopts. The text above is that of NB, sup- 
ported by other pre-Syrian authorities (varying somewhat in the case 
of each word), and is clearly the original. 

On &ttva, see note on 4%, p. 257. &ttvk éotty may mean “of which 
class are” (so Ell. and substantially Ltft.), but the evidence is by no 
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means decisive for this meaning in general, and in this passage it is 
the less probable because the idea ‘“‘with others of the same class” 
supposed to be conveyed by the compound form is expressed in the 
words xat t& duora todrvots in v.2!. 

Tlopyvela, rarely used in the classics (the lexicons give exx. from Dem. 
only) but frequent in the Lxx and in N. T., probably signified origi- 
nally “prostitution” (cf. xbpvn, “‘a prostitute,’ probably related to 
népynut, “to sell [slaves],”’ prostitutes being commonly bought slaves), 
but in biblical writings, (1) ‘‘unlawful sexual intercourse” (xéovo¢ in 
the classics usually meant one guilty of unnatural vice) whether in- 
volving violation of marriage or not: Gen. 38% Hos. 1? Mt. 5% Acts 
152% 29, etc., and (2) tropically, “‘the worshipping of other gods than 
Jehovah’’: Hos. 54 Isa. 579 Ezek. 161° Jn. 841 (2?) Rev. 2?! 9?1, etc. Here 
evidently, in the literal sense, “fornication.” On the prevalence of this 
vice among Gentiles, and the tendency even in the Christian church 
to regard it as innocent, see 1 Cor. 5% 19 614, and commentaries on 
the latter passage, esp. Mey.; 1 Thes. 4°#-. 

”AxaSapatz, employed in Hippocrates and Plato of the uncleanness 
of a sore or wound, and in Demosthenes of moral depravity, is used in 
the Lxx either of ceremonial impurity, Lev. 53 et freg. (so in 2 Chron. 
29* 16, or perhaps in the more literal sense, “dirt’’), as in Pap. Oxyr. 
VIII 112875, or of “moral impurity,” “wickedness,”’ with no special 
emphasis on sexual vice: Prov. 61* (Lxx); 1 Esdr. 142 Ezek. 99, etc. In 
N. T. once only of physical filth, or of that which is ceremonially defil- 
ing, Mt. 2377 (yet even here as a figure for wickedness); elsewhere of 
moral impurity. The latter instances are all in Paul (Rom. 1% 619, etc.) 
and seven out of the nine stand in association with xopvela or other 
word denoting sexual vice. It is probable, therefore, that in the pres- 
ent instance also the apostle has in mind especially sins of the flesh 
in the narrower sense, dxafapcte being a somewhat broader term 
even than nopvela. Cf. Eph. 5%, mopvela d& xat dxabapcla na&oa. 

*Acédyeta, of doubtful etymology, is used by Greek authors with the 
meaning “ wantonness,” “violence”; so in Plato, Iseus, Demosthenes, 
Aristotle. In Polyb. 37. 24 the addition of the words sept ta 
amparinas értOuutac makes it refer especially to lewdness, yet 
dcéXyeta itself means simply ‘“‘wantonness.” It is not found in the 
Lxx: (canonical books), and in the Apocr. only in Wisd. 14?¢ and 
3 Mac. 28, in the former passage with probable reference to sensuality, 
lewdness; in the latter without indication of such limitation. In N. T. it 
occurs in Mk. 7” without restriction to sensual sin, in 1 Pet. 4 2 Pet. 
2% 7 18 without decisive indication of this limitation. Cf. Trench, 
Synom. § XVI, who gives further evidence that dogAyeta is not exclu- 
sively “lasciviousness,” but “ wantonness,” “unrestrained wilfulness.”’ 
Yet in view of Paul’s association of it elsewhere with words denoting 
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sensuality (Rom. 131% 2 Cor. 12% Eph. 41°) and its grouping here with 
mopvela and dxabaecta, it is probable that it refers here especially to 
wantonness in sexual relations. Like dxa@apcta, less specific than 
mopvelz, and referring to any indecent conduct, whether involving 
violation of the person or not, doéAyeta differs from dxabapota in 
that the latter emphasises the grossness, the impurity of the conduct, the 
former its wantonness, its unrestrainedness. Lightfoot’s distinction: 
“A man may be &x&0apros and hide his sin; he does not become d&ceAyhs 
until he shocks public decency” seems scarcely sustained by the usage 
of the words. d&oéAyerm is, indeed, unrestrained, but not necessarily 
public, and dxabapsla carries no more suggestion of secrecy than 
a&oéhyeta. Cf. Eph. 41. 

EidSwAoAatelz, not found in classic writers or in the Lxx, occurs in 
N. T. (1 Cor. ro Col. 35 1 Pet. 4%) and thereafter in ecclesiastical 
writers. Greek writers did not use ef8wAov with specific reference to 
the gods of the Gentiles or their images, and the term etSwAoAatola 
apparently arose on Jewish soil. etSwAov, signifying in the Lxx and 
N. T. either the image of the god (Acts 71 Rev. 9?) or the god repre- 
sented by the image (1 Cor. 84: 7 rot), etS3wAoAateia doubtless shared 
its ambiguity, denoting worship of the image or of the god represented 
by it. 

Paouaxte [or -eta], a classical word occurring from Plato down, is 
derived from g&pyaxoy, which from Homer down denotes a drug, 
whether harmful or wholesome. gapyaxte signifies in general the use 
of drugs, whether helpfully by a physician, or harmfully, hence poison- 
ing. In Demosthenes, Aristotle, Polybius, and the Lxx it is used of 
witchcraft (because witches employed drugs). In Isa. 47° it is a syn- 
onym of éxaody, enchantment (cf. also Philo, Migr. Abr. 83, 85 (15); 
1 Enoch, chap. VIII, Syn.). In the Lxx the word is uniformly em- 
ployed in a bad sense, of witchcrafts or enchantments: of the Egyp- 
tians (Exod. 7 *), of the Canaanites (Wisd. 124), of Babylon (Isa. 
47% 12), So also in N. T. passages, Rev. 92 (WH. text oxoucxdy, mg. 
pzouaxtay, as also Tdf.); 18% (the latter referring, like Isa. 47% 13, 
to Babylon), and in the present passage, the reference is to witchcraft, 
sorcery, magic art of any kind, without special reference to the use of 
drugs. The meaning “poisoning” (Demosthenes, Polybius) is excluded 
here by the combined evidence of contemporary usage and. the asso- 
ciation with etSwAoAatef«. On the prevalence of witchcraft and its 
various forms, see Acts 898. 138#- 1918. 2 Tim. 318; Ltft. ad loc.; Bible 
Dictionaries, under “Magic,” and literature cited there and in Ltft. 

"Expat, a classical word, from Pindar down, occurs frequently in 
the Lxx and N. T. Standing at the beginning of the third group it 
gives the key-note of that group. It is the opposite of éy&xn, denoting 
“enmity,” “hostility,” in whatever form manifested. 
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"Eetc, a classical word, of frequent occurrence from Homer down; 
in Homer of “contention,” “rivalry,” “strife for prizes,” also “fight- 
ing,” “strife”; after Homer “strife,” “discord,” “quarrel,” “wran- 
gling,” “contention.” It occurs in Ps. 139° (B); Sir. 28" 40% 9, in the 
latter two passages in an enumeration of the common ills of life. The 
nine N. T. instances are all found in the epistles ascribed to Paul. 

Zijhog occurs in classical writers from Hesiod down; -by Plato and 
Aristotle it is classed as a noble passion, “‘emulation,”’ as opposed to 
g0évoc, “envy”; but in Hesiod is already used as equivalent to gOévoc. 
In the Lxx used for 82p, but with considerable variety of mean- 
ing. The common element in all the uses of the word is its expression 
of an intense feeling, usually eager desire of some kind. In the Lxx 
and N. T. three meanings may be recognised: (1) “intense devotion 
to, zeal for, persons or things” (Ps. 691°, quoted in Jn. 217, 1 Mac. 258 
Rom. 10? 2 Cor 77 Phil. 3°); (2) “anger,” perhaps always with the 
thought that it arises out of devotion to another person or,thing (Num. 
25ub Ezek. 2375 Acts 517 134° Heb. 102, the last a quotation from the 
Lxx); (3) “jealousy,” the unfriendly feeling excited by another’s pos- 
session of good, or “envy,” the eager desire for possession created by 
the spectacle of another’s possession (Cant. 8§ Eccl. 449 Rom. 1318 
x Cor. 3% Jas. 3% 16). In the present passage it is clearly used in the 
last-named sense. 

@uy.6c, a classical word in frequent use from Homer down, signitving 
“breath,” “soul,” “spirit,” “heart” (as the seat of emotion, both 
the gentler and the more turbulent, and as the seat of thought), “tem- 
per,” “courage,” “anger.” It occurs very frequently in the Lxx, 
translating various Hebrew words, and in the Apocr. (over three hun- 
dred times in all). Its meanings are (1) “disposition” (Wisd. 72°); 
(2) “courage” (2 Mac. 721); but in the great majority of cases both in 
Lxx and Apocr. (3) “anger,” occasionally in the expressions % dey} 
ro0 Oun0d and 6 Ouuds ths beyfc; it is ascribed both to God and to 
men.* InN. T. the Apocalypse uses it (a) in the meaning “wrath”’; 
with reference to the wrath of God in 14!® 19 151, 7 161, 19 19% (in 1619 and 
19% in the phrase 6 Quu.d¢ tHs beyHs); of the rage of Satan in 12", and 
(b) with the meaning, “ardour,” “ passion,”’ in the expression 6 Buu.d¢ tH¢ 
mopvelas aitis in 14% 18%, Elsewhere in N. T. it means “anger”: 
of men in Lk. 478 Acts 1978 2 Cor. 1229 Gal. 529 Eph. 4%! Col. 38 
Heb. 1127; of God in Rom. 28 only. As compared with dpyh, bunds 
denotes an outburst of passion, éey7 a more settled indignation; in 
accordance with which distinction 6uu6¢ tends to be used of the repre- 
hensible anger of men, épy4 of the righteous wrath of God. Yet the 


* The apparent Lxx use of @vuds in the sense of poison (Deut. 32%: * Ps. 57 (58)5 Job 2018 
Am. 61%) almost certainly arises from infelicitous translation of the Hebrew rather than from 
a usage of the Greek word in that sense. 
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distinction is not steadfastly maintained, as appears from the facts 
above stated, and especially from the occurrence of the expressions 
Bupds dpyys and dey? 8uy0d. The meaning of the word in the present 
passage is its most common one in biblical writers, “anger,” “‘ passion- 
ate outburst of hostile feeling.” 

"Ep8ta (of uncertain etymology, but having no relation to Zpr¢ and 
doubtful relation to Zptov, wool) is cognate with éo:@oc, “a day- 
labourer,’ “a wage-earner” (from Homer down), specifically #4 Ze:80¢, 
“a woman weaver,’ Dem. 13135; in this sense in the only Lxx instance, 
Isa. 38%. éor0{a first appears in Aristotle, when it means “‘canvassing 
for office” (Pol. 5. 2° [1303 b™]) but by Hesychius and Suidas is defined 
as “working for hire.” In Polyb. 10. 25% the verb éprOedouor, used 
also by Aristotle in the passage just quoted, means “to seek the political 
co-operation of,” “to inveigle into one’s party,” but in Tob. 2" still 
means “‘to labour for wages,” or more probably “tospin.” In Philo, IT 
555 (Mangey) dveol8eutos is used in connection with dgrAdvetnog 
(hrepovia 8 dgrddverxos xat dvee{Beutos dp0% wdvn), apparently mean- 
ing] “without self-seeking.” It is thus evident that though the 
extant examples of the noun are relatively few (more in N. T. than 
in all previous literature so far as noted), yet the word had a long his- 
tory and probably bore side by side both its original meaning, “‘work- 
ing for wages,’’ and its derived sense, referring to office-seeking. The 
paucity of other examples gives to the N. T. instances a special value 
for lexicography. When these are examined it appears that in none 
of them is either the literal sense or precisely the Aristotelian sense 
of office-seeking possible. It remains, therefore, to seek a mean- 
ing cognate with the meanings elsewhere vouched for and consonant 
with the context of the N. T. passages. Examination of the passages 
from this point of view suggests two meanings: (1) “self-seeking,” 
“selfishness.” (2) “factiousness,” “party spirit.” The former of 
these is easily derivable from the original sense, “‘ working for wages,’’ 
and is appropriate to the:context of all the examples (Rom. 28 2{Cor. 
12%° Phil. 117 2% Jas. 3% 16 ef h.J.). The second is cognate with the 
Aristotelian sense, ‘‘office-seeking,” and is appropriate to some of the 
passages (2 Cor. 12% Phil. 117 28 ef .1.), less so to the other passages, 
and distinctly inappropriate to Rom. 28. Respecting this last-named 
passage it should be observed (a) that there is nothing in the context 
to suggest the meaning “‘party spirit”; (b) that the term denotes what 
is for the apostle the very root-vice of all sin; it is certainly more prob- 
able that he found this in selfishness, the antithesis of the all-inclusive 
virtue, love, than in so specialised a form of selfishness as party spirit; 
(c) that the expression totc 88 é& éprOlac d&meBote tH dAnfelg in 
effect repeats the idea of t&v thy dAnOetav év ddixlg xatexbvrwv 
(Rom. 14), and that this phrase neither in itself, nor by its further 
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explication in the context, refers specifically to party spirit, but does 
by its contextual definition refer to the self-willed, self-seeking spirit. 
We seem, therefore, justified in deciding that ép:6f« in N. T. means 
“self-seeking,” “selfish devotion to one’s own interest’’; that this 
is a possible meaning for all the instances; but that “party spirit” is 
in some passages a possible alternative. In the present passage the 
use of the plural might seem to favour the second meaning, or, rather, 
the corresponding concrete sense, factions. But there is no evidence 
to show that the word had such a concrete sense, and both the mean- 
ing of the word Zeya (v.19) and the use of other abstract terms in this 
passage in the plural (to designate various instances or manifestations 
of the kind of conduct expressed by the noun) deprive this argument 
of any force. The position of épr6tae between Oupot and Srxoctaclat 
is consistent with either meaning; if ép:6fa means self-seekings, this 
is naturally followed by terms denoting those things to which such self- 
seekings lead, Styoctactat and alpécetc; if it means efforts to advance 
one’s party, actions inspired by party-spirit, it stands as the first in a 
group of three nearly synonymous terms. On the whole the prepon- 
derance is slightly, though only slightly, in favour of that meaning 
which is for the N. T. as a whole best established, “self-seeking,” 
“selfishness.” 

Atyootasta, a classical word, used by Herodotus and Solon in the 
sense of “dissension,” by Theognis, meaning ‘‘sedition,” is not found 
in the Lxx; occurs in Apocr. in 1 Mac. 3? only, with the meaning “dis- 
sension”’; is found in N. T. here and Rom. 16%” only, in both cases in 
the plural and without doubt meaning “dissensions.” 

Alpects, in classical writers, has two general meanings, one asso- 
ciated with the active meaning of the cognate verb, aloéw, hence “a 
taking,” “capture” (Hdt.), the other with the meaning of the middle, 
ategouat, hence “choice,” “plan,” “purpose,” “preference” (Pind. 
Esch. Hdt. etc.). So in the Lxx, meaning “free will,” “choice.” 
In late Greek, after Plato and Aristotle, there arises the meaning 
‘philosophic tendency,” “school,” “party.” Soin Dion. Hal., Sext. 
Emp., but also in Jos. Bell, 2187 (87), tots 8& GnAoday chy alpecty abtay 
(the Essenes). In Arrian’s report of the teachings of Epictetus a¥gects 
and xpoatpests are used of the soul, doubtless as that in which the 
power of choice lies. Cf. M. and M. Voc.s.v. In N. T. itis always 
associated in meaning with the middle of the verb, and usually signifies 
a body of people holding .a chosen set of opinions; thus without re- 
proach, of the Sadducees, Acts 517; of the Pharisees, Acts 15° 265; of the 
Christians, spoken of as Nazarenes, Acts 24°. As a term of reproach, 
denoting a group or sect reprehensibly departing from the general body, 
it occurs in Acts 24". In x Cor. 111° and 2 Pet. 21 it seems to signify, 
rather, “difference of opinion,” “division of sentiment,” than con- 
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cretely “party,” “sect.” The abstract meaning is also (cf. above on 
éo:0(a) more appropriate to the present passage. The meaning 
“heresy,” a doctrine at variance with that of the general body, is not 
found in N. T. or in Patr. Ap. (see Ign. Trall. 61; Eph. 6?; cf. Zahn on 
the former passage) unless possibly in Herm. Sim. 9. 235 and probably 
not here. Cf. also Kihl on 2 Pet. 2! in Meyer-Weiss.¢ In Just. Mart. 
Apol. 26; Dial. 35%; Iren. Haer. 1. 111, it is probably still used in the 
sense of “‘sect,” or ‘division,’ as a term of reproach. It clearly 
means “heresy” in Mart. Pol. Epil. 1 (Ltft. 2), which is, however, of 
considerably later date. 

®06yoc, a classical word from Pindar and Herodotus down, means 
“ill-will,” “malice,” “envy” (cf. under (nAos above); not in Lxx; in 
Apocr., Wisd. 274 6% 1 Mac. 816 3 Mac. 67; always in a bad sense, “envy.” 
So also in N. T. (Mt. 2718 Mk. 151° Rom. 12%, etc.) except in Jas. 45, 
where it is used tropically, meaning “eager desire for (exclusive) pos- 
session of,” and is ascribed to the Spirit of God. In the present passage 
it can not be sharply distinguished from CHdos. If the words are to 
be discriminated, GjAo0¢ would signify “‘jealousy,”’ o8dvor “envyings.” 
The plural denotes different acts, or specific forms of envious desire. 

Mé6a and xdpor fall in a class by themselves. é6y occurs in classic 
writers from Herodotus and Antipho down, meaning, (1) “strong 
drink,”’ (2) “drunkenness,” and with the same meanings in the Lxx 
(in Hag. 1* apparently meaning “satiety” rather than “drunkenness”’). 
In the Apocr. and N. T. it occurs in the second sense only. x@poc (of 
doubtful etymology) occurs in classic writers from Homer down, mean- 
ing “revelling,” “‘carousing,” such as accompanies drinking and festal 
processions in honour of the gods, especially Bacchus; it is not found in 
the Lxx; occurs in the Apocr. in Wisd. 1428 2 Mac. 64, and in N. T. in 
the same sense as in classical writers; in Rom. 1378 it is associated as 
here with ué6n, in 1 Pet. 4%, with otvopAvyfa, “drunkenness.” 

For a similar catalogue of vices, see Corpus Hermeticum XIII (XIV) 
7, in Reitzenstein, Potmandres, p. 342; Mead, Thrice Greatest Hermes, 
Vol. II, p. 224. For a discussion of Gentile morals, see L. Friedlander, 
Darsiellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms, 8th ed., 4 vols., Leipzig, 
1910; E. T. from 7th ed., New York, 1909, 1910; de Pressensé, The 
Ancient World and Christianity, Bk. V, Chap. II, § II, pp. 424-432; 
Dollinger, The Gentile and the Jew, London, 1862. For the same kind 
of material in the form of a connected story, see Becker, Gallus; Walter 
Pater, Marius the Epicurean; Bottiger, Sabina. References to Gentile 
authors are to be found in de Pressensé and Becker, and with especial 
copiousness in Friedlinder’s great work. 


a 


& mwpod\éyw wpiv Kxab@s mpoetrov ott of Ta Tovadra 
Tpagoortes Bacvdeiay Oeod ov KAnpovouncovow., “respecting 
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which I tell you beforehand, as I have (already) told you in 
advance, that they who do such things will not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” To the list of the works of the flesh, cal- 
culated by their very quality to deter the Galatians from follow- 
ing its impulses, Paul adds-the weighty statement which he 
had already made to them on some previous occasion that such 
things exclude one from participation in the kingdom of God. 
By BaovXevay Geod the apostle doubtless means the reign of God 
which is to be inaugurated on the return of Christ from the 
heavens and the resurrection of the dead. Cf. 1 Cor. 15% 
with 1 Thes. 12° 41617, The phrase used without the article 
with either noun is qualitative and emphasises the ethical 
quality of the order of things for which the phrase stands and 
the incongruity between it and of Td ToL\avra tpagoortes; thus 
suggesting the reason for their exclusion. Cf. 1 Cor. 6% 1 1559, 
in all of which the phrase is as here anarthrous. This qualita- 
tive force can be imperfectly reproduced in English by the 
translation, “shall not inherit a kingdom of God,” but at the 
cost of obscuring the definite reference of the expression. 


xaOd¢ (without xa) is the reading of N*BFG f Vulg. (am. fu. 
demid al.) Syr. (psh.) Eth. Goth. Tert. Cyp. Aug. al. xa is added by 
S°ACDKLP al. omn. vid- de g tol. Syr. (harcl.) Boh. Arm. Mcion. 
Clem. Chr. Euthal. Thdrt. Dam. Iri=t. Hier. Ambrst. Both read- 
ings are pre-Syrian but xat on the whole seems to be a Western corrup- 
tion adopted by the Syrian text, occasioned by the natural impulse to 
emphasise the comparison between meoAgyw and xposixov. Cf. 1 Thes. 
4°. 
"A is doubtless accusative as 8v clearly is in Jn. 8%, dv busts Aéyete 
Sct Beds budy éotly, but in precisely what relation Paul meant to set 
it, when he wrote it, it is impossible to say, for the reason that after 
xaQi¢ nooetxov he has reproduced the thought of é in té totadta and 
given it a new construction. Cf. Ell. ad Joc. 

IlpoAgyw might consistently with the usual force of eo in composi- 
tion and the classical usage of this word mean either “foretell” or 
“forth tell,” “tell publicly.” But the fact that in all the instances in 
which Paul uses it (2 Cor. 132 1 Thes. 3‘ and here, the only N. T. in- 
stances) the object of the verb is, in fact, a prediction, and the inappro- 
priateness of the meaning “‘tell publicly” (for the meaning “tell plainly” 
there seems no evidence) make it quite certain that its meaning here 
is “to predict.” 
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Ot xe&esovtes is a general present participle with the article, meaning 
“those that are wont to practise.” 

T’& tovaitx means either ‘the things previously mentioned being of 
such quality as they are,” or “the class of things to which those named 
belong.” Cf. 1 Cor. 55 Rom. 1% 2% # Eph. 527, and for torait« without 
the article, meaning “things like those spoken of,” Mk. 7%* Jn. 9* 
Heb. 8. SeeKiihner-Gerth 465. 5; Butt. 124. 5; Bl.-D. 274. 

The considerations that necessitate taking the phrase factAclay 
Ocod here in its eschatological sense are the following: (1) The apostle 
undoubtedly looked for a personal visible return of Christ from the 
heavens and expected the resurrection of the righteous dead in con- 
nection therewith. 1 Thes. 11° 4117, (2) In 1 Cor. 155° he speaks of 
inheriting the kingdom of God in connection with the resurrection of 
men, and in such way as to show clearly that the inheritance of the 
kingdom, as thought of in that passage at least, is achieved through 
the resurrection. It is natural to suppose that the expression has the 
same meaning in the other passages in the same epistle (6% 1°), there 
being nothing in the context to oppose this meaning. In 1 Thes. 2” 
the eschatological significance is most probably though not quite cer- 
tainly present. There are, indeed, a number of passages in Paul in 
which the kingdom of God is spoken of with so distinct emphasis on 
its ethical quality and with such absence of eschatological suggestion’ 
that it must be questioned whether he uniformly gave to the phrase 
eschatological significance. See Rom. 1417 1 Cor. 42°. It is probable, 
therefore, that the apostle thought of the kingdom of God both as 
present and as future, in the latter case to be inaugurated at the return 
of Christ. But the considerations named above are sufficient to show 
clearly that it is the future kingdom that is here in mind, while it ‘is 
also clear that he intended to emphasise the ethical quality of the 
kingdom, which is, of course, essentially the same whether present or 
future. 


22, o 5€ Kapmrés Tod Trevpates eat ayaTrn, xapd, elpynvn, 
pakpoOupla, ypynoterns, ayabwovvn, miotis, 23, Tpairns, 
éyxpareta: “But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-con- 
trol.” This sentence continues the argument for the mutual 
contrariety of flesh and Spirit begun in v.19. By the attractive- 
ness of the members of the series beginning with ayamy, Paul 
appeals to the Galatians to follow the leading of the Spirit, as 
by the repulsiveness of the vices named in vv. 1%! he had 
sought to deter them from yielding to the impulses of the flesh. 
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6éis slightly adversative, introducing the fruit of the Spirit in 
antithesis to the works of the flesh. xapmds, used in r Cor. g? 
in its literal sense (as also 2 Tim. 2°), is elsewhere in the letters 
of Paul employed in a figurative sense only (Rom. 1% Phil. 11 
42’, etc.). The choice of the word here in preference to épya 
(v.!*) is perhaps partly due to the association of the word épya 
with the phrase épya vépuov (see épya alone used in this sense, 
Rom. 3?” 4? 94 11°), partly to his preference for a term which 
suggests that love, joy, peace, etc., are the natural product of a 
vital relation between the Christian and the Spirit. Observe 
the word (@pev in v.* and cf. 2, The use of the singular 
serves to present all the experiences and elements of character 
in the ensuing list as a unity, together constituting the result 
of living by the Spirit. Yet too much stress can not be laid on 
the singular, since Paul always used it when employing the 
word in its figurative sense. 

On the importance of the distinction in the apostle’s mind 
between 0 Kap7rés Tov mvevpatos, and Ta yxapicuata (Tov 
mMvevpuatTos) or 7 pavépwats TOV mvevpwaTos, see detached note 
on IIvedwa and Xapé, p. 489, and Gunkel, Die Wirkungen des 
heiligen Geistes, pp. 62-97, esp. 77 ff. The two lists, the present 
one and that of 1 Cor. 128, contain but one common term, 
mioris, and this is undoubtedly used in a different sense in 
the two passages. Under the terms yapiouata mvevpatiKd 
and davépwors Tov mvevuatos the apostle includes those ex- 
traordinary experiences and powers which were not necessarily 
evidential of moral character in those in whom they appeared, 
but because of their extraordinary character and of their asso- 
ciation with the acceptance of the gospel message, the word of 
God (x Thes. 21), were regarded as effects and evidences of the 
presence and activity of the Spirit of God. These are all ex- 
ternal and easily recognisable; note the term favépwors in 
x Cor. 127. Under the term 6 kap7ros Tod mvevmarTos, on the 
other hand, are included those ethical qualities and spiritual 
experiences which were not popularly thought of as evidences 
of the Spirit’s presence, but which, to the mind of Paul, were 
of far greater value than the so-called yapicuara. See x Cor., 
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chaps. 12-14, esp. 121, chap. 13, and 141. Thus while retaining 
the evidently current view, which found in the gift of tongues 
and prophecy and power to heal disease evidence of the Spirit’s 
presence (see also Gal. 3°), he transferred the emphasis of his 
thought, and sought to transfer that of his disciples, from these 
things to the internal and ethical qualities which issue in and 
control conduct. 


Whether the terms listed in vv.* * fell in the apostle’s mind into 
definite classes is not altogether clear. d&y&xy, evidently meaning love 
towards other men (cf. vv." 4), stands in a sense in a class by itself, 
and is probably thought of as the source from which all the rest flow. 
Cf. v.4 and 1 Cor., chap. 13, and note the parallelism of x Cor. 138 
with the list here, especially waxpobunte with paxpobumet (v.4), xenord- 
tns with xenotedeta (v.4), alottc with mdvta mtoteder, mkvta éAniter, 
nkvta Snowéver (v.7); xoattns with od quctodtat, odx doynuovet (v.5). 
Of the two terms yaeé and etonyn, the first certainly, and the second 
probably, refers to experiences enjoyed rather than to transitive atti- 
tudes towards others; the remaining terms, except the last, have 
special reference to the relations of those who walk by the Spirit to 
others, in a measure antithetical to @y@oar . . . Guwof in the list of 
‘works of the flesh; ¢yxe&étetaz, though belonging also in this list, seems 
to stand in special antithesis to the last two terms of the preceding 
list, uébat, xdwor. 

*Ayé&an, though in itself capable of denoting the adoration of and 
devotion to God, is probably to be taken here in accordance with the 
suggestion of v.4, and Paul’s general usage (2 Thes. 35 is the only 
clear instance of &yéxn in the Pauline letters used of the love of men 
towards God), as referring to that love of man for man, which resting 
upon appreciation of value is chiefly characterised by desire to benefit. 
See detached note on ’Ayaréw and ’Ayérn, p. sro. 

Xap&, in use by classical writers from Homer down, and about fifty 
times in the Lxx and Apocr., is employed in the Lxx, Apocr. and 
N. T. rarely of a fierce and cruel joy (3 Mac. 4'* 52 6%; cf. also Jas. 4°), 
but most frequently of joy that has a religious basis, grounded in con- 
scious relationship to God (Ps. 30" Prov. 29 Sir. 12 Rom. 1417 1538 
Phil. 14 °5, etc.). 

On etohyn, see detached note, p. 424, Its meaning here is probably 
the same as in Rom. 5}, ‘tranquillity of mind” (based on the conscious- 
ness of right relation to God). For though the idea of harmony with 
God is possible here, it is an unusual meaning in Paul, and there is 
nothing specially to suggest it here; the idea of spiritual well-being is 
not in itself inappropriate, yet it is unlikely that the apostle would 
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use the word in so general a sense, standing as it does here between the 
more specific terms, y«e& and yaxpobuuta; the meaning, “peace with 
men,” is appropriate in connection with either yae& (cf. Rom. 141% 19) 
or with paxpobuuta, but is open to the objection that, etoyyy in that 
case expressing a relation to men, as do also &yann and yonpobupta, 
xae& stands quite alone, the only non-transitive word in the group. 
On etehyyy denoting tranquillity of mind, and associated with yapé, cf. 
Rom. 15%: 6 88 Oed¢ tHs €Anid0¢ KANEGoat Suds mkons Yaa xar elonYnS 
éy t@ motebetv. On peace as produced by the Spirit, of. Rom. 15, cd 
Y&e gpdvnua tod tvebuatos Cwt xat elonvy, though elonyn perhaps has 
here the more general sense of “spiritual well-being’’; and Rom. 51°, 
where hope of the glory of God, the sequel and accompaniment of 
peace in the sense of tranquil assurance, is the result of the love of 
God shed abroad in the heart by the Spirit of God. 

Maxpobuytx, found first in Menander, fourth century B. C., occurs 
rarely in non-biblical writers, and but five times in the Lxx and Apocr. 
It has always the same general meaning, that which its etymology sug- 
gests, viz., “‘steadfastness of soul under provocation to change,” the 
specific meaning differing according as that which is endured is thought 
of impersonally, and the word signifies simply ‘‘endurance,”’ “stead- 
fastness,” or personally, so that waxeo8uute includes forbearance, en- 
durance of wrong or exasperating conduct without anger or taking 
vengeance. Hence (a) “patience,” “persistence,” “steadfastness.” 
So in Plut. Lucull. 324 331; Isa. 5735 1 Mac. 84 Col. 14 2 Tim. 31° Heb. 6% 
Jas. 519; (b) “forbearance,” endurance of wrong without anger or 
avenging one’s self, “long-suffering”’ (i) of God and of Christ towards 
men: Rom. 2! 922 1 Tim. 116 x Pet. 32° 2 Pet. 3%; (ii) of men towards one 
another: Prov. 25% Sir. 511 2 Cor. 6 Eph. 4? Col. 3% 2 Tim. 319 4%. In 
the present passage the word is probably, in accordance with Paul’s 
usual usage and the context, to be taken in the last-named sense, viz., 
forbearance towards men whose conduct is calculated to provoke to 
anger. 

Xeyotbtys, from Euripides down, signifies in classical writers, of 
things, “excellence,”’ of persons, “goodness,” “honesty,” “kindness.” 
Tn later Greek writers, especially in Plutarch, who uses it often, it occurs 
sometimes in the general sense, “goodness,” “excellence” of character 
(Plut. Phil. et Tit. 3); but more frequently in the specific sense, “kind- 
ness” (Cat. Maj. 53: thy xonotétnt« ths Stxatocbyns mAatétepov té- 
mov de@uev emtAauscvoucay. It is joined with gtAcctopyta in Agis 172, 
with gtAavOewxta in Demetr. 501; Dem. et Cic. 3). In the Lxx it 
translates 31” or other forms from this root, and is used meaning 
“goodness,” Ps. 141 3; “prosperity,” Ps. 1065; but most frequently 
“kindness,” as in Ps. 213 681°. In the Ps. Sol. (515 18 17, 21 34 g16 182) 
it uniformly means “kindness’’; so also in Patr. Ap. (Clem. Rom. 9}; 
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2 Clem. 155, etc.). This is also the constant meaning in N. T. 
(Rom. 2! 11%, etc.), except in Rom. 3”, a quotation from Ps. 14°. 

*AyoOwobvn appears first in the Lxx (usually translating 72) and 
like yenotétns signifying “goodness,” “righteousness” (Ps. 387° 523), 
“prosperity” (Eccl. 5° 17, etc.) and “kindness” (Judg. 8% g'* Neh. 
9% *). It is not found in Ps. Sol., which use 8txatocbvy for “right- 
eousness,”’ “good character,” and xyonotétns, gAcoc, and éAenuocbyy 
for “kindness,” “mercy.” In N. T. it occurs in Paul’s epistles only 
(Rom. 15 Eph. 5° 2 Thes. 11), always apparently in the general sense, 
“goodness.” Ltft.’s distinction between xyoenctétns and d&yabwobyn, 
that the latter is more active, differing from the former somewhat as 
beneficentia from benevolentia, would naturally explain the occurrence 
of the word in this series and at this point, but is unsustained by any 
other evidence. It seems necessary to choose between taking it in the 
wholly general sense of ‘‘goodness,”’ and making it entirely synonymous 
with xenotétys, “kindness.” The few other instances of the word in 
N. T. and the improbability that the apostle would exactly repeat in 
&y. the idea already expressed in yeyort., are in favour of the meaning 
“goodness,” even though by this interpretation the word refers less 
distinctly to conduct towards others than either the preceding or fol- 
lowing term. ; 

IItotts is evidently not employed here as in chap. 3 to denote that 
attitude towards truth which is the fundamental element of religion, 
whether of the O. T. or N. T. type, nor as in v.® of this chapter, to 
signify the acceptance of the gospel message concerning Jesus and the 
committal of one’s self to him for salvation. For faith as there used 
is the basal principle of the life of one who lives by the Spirit (cf. 22° 
5°, and the discussion under 4$ of the relation between Christ and the 
Spirit as factors in Christian experience), while the faith that is here 
spoken of is a product of the Spirit of God in thesoul. It is, therefore, 
either (a) “faithfulness,” “fidelity,” as in Mt. 23% Rom. 33 Tit. 219; 
or (b) “faith” in the specific form of belief in the power and willing- 
ness of God to work through-men, as in Rom. 12° *1 Cor. 129132. But 
since the other words in this group refer to matters of distinctly ethical 
and religious character, and there is nothing in this context to suggest 
a reference to that specific form of faith that enables one to work 
miracles (which, indeed, Paul classifies rather with the yaetouata than 
with those distinctly ethical qualities here spoken of), it is practically 
certain that mlottc here means “faithfulness,” “fidelity,” and espe- 
cially in relation to one’s fellow men. So Bengel (constantia, fidelitas), 
Ltft. Sief. Weizs. (Treue), Segond (fidélité). The suggestion of Alf. 
“faith towards God and man,” and that of EIl., “trustfulness, faith in 
God’s promises and mercies and loving trust towards men,” find no 
support in the usage of the word. On the usage of xfottc in general, 
see detached note on IIfettg and IItotedw, p. 475. 
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Tleaétys, of which rpaitys is a later form of identical meaning, is 
used by Plato, Isocrates, and Aristotle, Polybius and Plutarch. It 
signifies in Greek writers, ‘‘mildness,” ‘gentleness in dealing with 
others’’: Plato, Rep. 558A; Symp. 197D.; Aristot. Rhet. 2. 31 (1380 a5); 
Plut. Frat. am. 18; see more fully in Cremer, on xpatc. Unlike 
tametvésc, which was frequently if not usually a term of reproach, 
“mean,” “abject,” moegos and meadtys were in Greek writers terms 
of commendation. In the Lxx pais is usually a translation of wy 
(only rarely of »3y), which signifies “‘one who is humble in disposition 
and character, one who is submissive under the divine will” rather 
than as the English translation “meek” might suggest, submitting 
without resistance to the wrongs of men. See BDB, s. v.; Driver, 
article “Poor” in HDB, Paterson, article “Poor” in Encyc. Bib., 
and Gray, Com. on Numbers, at 12%. In a few passages the Lxx 
translate xy by meatc and in one of these, Zech. 9%, evidently use it 
in the meaning “gentle,” “considerate.” The use of xeaitys in the 
Lxx (Ps. 454 132!) adds little light, but in the Apocr. it is used both of 
a “submissive, teachable spirit towards God” (Sir. 127 454) and of 
“modesty,” ‘‘consideration,” “gentleness towards men” (Esth. 3% Sir. 
317 48 3628), and in Sir. 10?* perhaps to denote an attitude which may 
manifest itself towards both God and man (ef. Ps. 454). In Patr. Ap. 
also the word regularly signifies gentleness towards men (Clem. Rom. 
217 308 612; Ign. Trall. 32 42, etc.—the ascription of xeatcns to God in 
his relation to men in Ep. ad Diogn. 7‘ is quite exceptional). In N. T. 
teats occurs in Mt. 1129 215 (the latter from Zech. 9°), meaning “ gen- 
tle,” “considerate”; in Mt. 55 (from Ps. 3711) probably with the same 
meaning as in O. T., “submissive to God’s will”; in 1 Pet. 3%, 
meaning “gentle,” “modest.” sxeadtys in Jas. 171 is used of an atti- 
tude towards God, ‘“teachableness,” ‘‘submissiveness to his will’’; else- 
where of a relation to men (1 Cor. 4?! 2 Cor. 10 Gal. 61 Eph. 4? Col. 3” 
2 Tim. 2% Tit. 3? Jas. 3% 1 Pet. 3"), and signifies ‘“‘considerateness,” 
“gentleness.” Among N. T. writers, therefore, only James and to a 
limited extent Mt. show the influence of the Hebrew 13y, all the 
other instances showing simply the common Greek meaning of the 
word. If the two ideas were blended into one in the usage of the 
writers of the N. T. period, that thought must have been, negatively, 
the opposite of the arrogant, self-assertive spirit; positively, recogni- 
tion and consideration of others: towards God, submissiveness, towards 
men considerateness and gentleness. But it is doubtful whether the 
word did not rather stand for two similar but distinct ideas, and in 
Paul’s mind for the idea of gentleness (towards men) only. On xfott¢ 
In association with meatcns cf. Sir. 127 454; Herm. Mand. 12. 3}. 

*Eyxedéteta appears in Greek literature first, so far as observed, in 
Plato, who uses it in the phrases éyxpdéteta Exutod, Rep. 390B, and 
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‘Dovey trvwy xat éxOuurdv éyxekreta, Rep. 430K. The adjective 
éyxeaths, used in Soph., meaning ‘‘possessing power,” “strong,” ap- 
pears in Plato and Xenophon (under influence of Socrates?) as a moral 
term: Plato, Phaed. 256B; Xen. Mem. 1. 21, etc. Neither éyxeaths 
nor éyxe&éteta appear in the Lxx, but both are found in the Apocr.; 
the adjectivein the sense “having mastery, possession of” (Tob. 6° 
Wisd. 82! Sir. 627 151 278°), once absol. meaning “continent” (Sir. 2615); 
the noun apparently with the meaning “continence,” “self-control” 
(Sir. 181° 188°, where it stands as a title prefixed to a series of exhorta- 
tions not to follow one’s lusts, éx@uutor, or appetites, deéEerc, and 
4 Mac. 5"). The adjective occurs in N. T. in Tit. 18 only, in reference 
to the qualifications of a bishop. The verb éyxeatetouct is used in 
x Cor. 7° of control of sexual desire, and in 9%, limited by ré&vta, with 
reference to the athlete’s control of bodily appetites. In Patr. Ap. 
éyxokteta occurs frequently, always in a moral sense, but without 
special reference to any class of desires or impulses. See esp. Herm. 
Vis. 3. 84: 8¢ dv obv &xodoubHopn alt (yxeatele), waxkotos ytvetat ev tH 
Cop adtod, St mkvtwy tHv movnemy Zoywy apéEetar, mrotebwy Ste édy 
aedEnta: mkons exrbuulas xovne&> xAnoovounser Cwhy aldvov. Usage 
thus indicates that éyxeéteta, signifying prop. “control,” “mastery,” 
acquired the meaning “self-control,” “‘mastery of one’s own desires 
and impulses,” but without specific reference to any particular class 
of such desires. The position of the word here corresponding to that 
of ué6n, xor in the list of the works of the flesh, suggests a special 
reference in this case to control of the appetite for drink and of the 
consequent tendency to unrestrained and immodest hilarity. But 
this parallelism does not warrant the conclusion that the apostle 
had exclusive reference to this form of self-control. 


KaTa& T@V TowovTWY ovK éoTLv vewos. ‘Against such things 
there is no law.” Without doubt an understatement of the 
apostle’s thought for rhetorical effect. The mild assertion 
that there is no law against such things has the effect of an 
emphatic assertion that these things fully meet the require- 
ments of the law (cf. v.14). The statement as it stands is true 
of law in every sense of the word, and vduos is therefore to be 
taken in a*very general sense; yet probably Paul is thinking 
only of divine, not of divine and human law. See special note 
on Noéyos, V 2 (b), _p.456, but cf.V 4, p.459. The absence of the 
article probably marks the noun as indefinite (not, as usually 
in Paul, qualitative); consistently with the rhetorical figure he 
thinks of a conceivable plurality of divine laws and denies that 
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there is any law against such things. This would have been 
expressed with emphasis by the words éoTwv ovdels vduos (cf. 
1 Cor. 6§ Rom. 81), but it is a part of the rhetoric of the sen- 
tence not to use an emphatic form. Cf. Rom. 2% 3%, On «ard, 
“against,” see on v.!”, T@v ToLovTwY is probably generic, de- 
noting the class of which ayatn . . . éy«pdtea are examples 
as against the class denoted by Ta Tovadra in v.21. Cf. on that v. 
24, of d€ Tod ypiaTod *Inood THY cdpKa éoTavpwcay ory 
Tois TaOynmacw Kal Tats érbvudas. ' “and they that belong 
to the Christ, Jesus, have crucified the flesh with its dispositions 
and its desires.”” Tov yptoTov "Ingod is a possessive genitive 
(of. 32° x Cor. 3% 15%), and ot... Inoov are those who are 
in Christ Jesus (v.*), who walk by the Spirit (v.16) and are led 
by the Spirit (v.18; of. Rom, 8% 1°), 77v adpxa has the same 
meaning as the odpé of vv.1% 1% 19, the force in men that makes 
for evil, and éoTavpwoayr refers to the act by which they put 
an end to the dominion of that force over their conduct (cf. 
Rom. 6!). Theaddition of ody rots . . . érfuutars emphasises 
the completeness of the extermination of this evil force, in that 
not only its outward fruits are destroyed, but its very dispo- 
sitions and desires put to death. Combined with v.”* to which 
it is joined by 6é continuative, the sentence conveys the as- 
surance that they who are of Christ Jesus, who live by the 
Spirit, will not fail morally or come under condemnation, since 
the fruits of the Spirit fulfil the requirements of law, and the 
deeds of the flesh, which shut one out of the kingdom of God, 
they will not do, the flesh and its desires being put to death. 


The unusual combination tod xetctod "Insod (found elsewhere only 
in Eph. 33) is not to be regarded as the compound Xetotod ’Insod with 
the article prefixed, there being no previous instance nearer than v.$ 
of Xptotds *"Insotcs alone, to which the demonstrative article might 
refer; it is, rather, the titular tod yototod, the Christ, with "Insod in 
apposition. It is probably otherwise in Eph. 3!, the reference there 
being to the closely preceding 22%. See detached Note on Titles and 
Predicates of Jesus, VII 3. On the omission of ’Insot by some Western 
authorities, see textual note on 21°, . 

The aorist éotabewoay, since it affirms crucifixion of the flesh as a 
past fact in the experience of all who are of the Christ, but assigns the 
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act to no specific point of time, is best translated by the English per- 
fect. On the use of the word, see note on ctavebs and otavedw, 31. The 
verb is used figuratively in N. T. here and in 6“ only; but cf. 279: 
Xoerorp cuvectabpwyat. Rom. 6: 6 rédatos hudy dvOewmos cuvestavedby. 
Col. 33: vexoddoate ody te udAn t& ext ths yijs, mopvelav, etc. The 
choice of otavetm in preference to other verbs signifying “to put 
to death” suggests that it is the death of Jesus on the cross which has 
impelled us to slay the power within us that makes for unrighteous- 
ness. Cf. Rom. 61! and the notes on 2?°, where, however, a somewhat 
different use is made of the figure of crucifixion. 

On the meaning of reOjuacty, see below, and on ém@uutarc, see v.14. 
The article with both words is restrictive, and serves to mark the 
xéOnuc and éxOusla as those of the o&e& just spoken of above; for 
these words are in themselves of neutral significance morally, and it 
could not be said of the dispositions and desires generally that they 
that are Christ’s have put them to death. On this use of the article, 
where the English would require a possessive, which is rather rare in 
N. T., see Kithner-Gerth, 461. 2; G. 949; Butt. 127. 26; Mt. 17% Gal. 64 
(cd xabynu« and tby étepov), and the exx. of tbv xAnstoy there cited. 

TI40nu« (x&ox) occurs in classical writers from Soph. down, usually 
in the plural. Its meanings are: (a) ‘‘an experience in which one is 
passive, rather than active,” distinguished therefore from mofnue and 
Zpyov: Plato, Soph. 248C; or “experience” in general without emphasis 
on the element of passivity: Hdt. 1297: te 8¢€ wot naOquata gbvta 
aycerta uabnuata yéyove: “It is through my unpleasant experiences 
that I have learned”; so, probably, also, in Plato, Rep. 511D. (b) “‘a 
painful experience, a misfortune, disaster”: Soph. O. C. 361; Thuc. 4. 48; 
so in particular of a sickness, Plato, Rep. 439D. (c) “a disposition, 
tendency, or characteristic, in which the person himself is passive,” so 
in contrast with pé0nua: Xen. Cyr. 3. 117: nkOqua koa ths buys od Aéyers 
elvat cwopoctvny, Gorep AdmyHy, 00 udOyua: “You maintain then that 
sobriety (discretion) is a passive quality of the soul, like grief, not a 
thing that one learns.”’ Then, also, without special emphasis on the 
element of passivity; hence “disposition,” “propensity,” ‘“ impulse.” 
The earliest clear instances of this usage are apparently in Aristot. 
Poet. 6? (1449 b?8); Rhet. 2. 2216 (1396 b**); Metaph. 4. 148 (1020 b1*). 
(d) of material bodies, “magnitude,” etc., “incident,” “property,” 
“accident”: Aristot. Metaph. 1. 28 (982 b18). Respecting the relation 
of xé80¢ and xé8nua, Bonitz maintains that in Aristotle’s use there is 
no certain difference of meaning (Index Arist. 554 a%* sqq.; they are 
apparently synonymous in Eth. Eud. 2*[1221]); while Bernays, Aristo- 
teles tiber Wirkung der Tragidie, pp. 149, 194-6, holds that xé&@oc is 
the condition of one who is xécxwv, and denotes an emotion unexpect- 
edly breaking forth and passing away; &8yu, on the other hand, is 
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the condition of one who is ra®nttx6c, and denotes an inherent quality 
which is liable at any time to manifest itself; in short, that x&00c is an 
emotion (passion), 7&8yua a disposition. 

Down to Aristotle, at least, x&6nua seems clearly a neutral term, 
morally. Cf. his list of forty-two x&é6n (=xa8quata in Eth. Eud. 28 
{t220f.]). Aristotle includes Aco and o6Go¢ under both x&Ooc¢ (Eth. 
Nic. 2° (4) [1105 b. passim]) and x&8nu« (Poet. 62 [1449 b**]), and with- 
out implying (contra Cremer) that these are evil. 

T1é6yu« is not found in the Lxx. &80¢ occurs in Job 30% Prov. 25% 
in the sense of “‘pain,” “discomfort.’”’ It is frequent in 4 Mac., where 
it signifies “feeling,” “emotion,” of which the writer (under Stoic 
influence?) says the two most comprehensive classes are pleasure and 
pain (12°), and under which he includes desire and joy, fear and sorrow, 
excitement (8uu6¢), haughtiness, love of money, love of glory, conten- 
tiousness, gluttony (1%#.), sexual desire (2%), yet also the love of life 
and fear of pain (61; cf. preceding context, 71), as well as the admirable 
love of brothers one for another (14!) and of a mother for her children 
(15* 38), All these, the writer maintains, it is the function of reason 
and piety not to uproot, but to control (32°, et freg.). It is clear, there- 
fore, that x&@oc is for this writer neither distinctly sensual nor utterly 
evil. 

The three N. T. instances of xé&foc (Rom. 126 Col. 35 1 Thes. 45) 
seem to indicate that for Paul x&@oc signified passion in a bad sense, 
and especially perhaps sensual passion, for, though always shown by 
the context to refer to gross sensual passion, in only one case is it felt 
necessary to add a defining word to indicate this limitation of meaning. 

In N. T. ré&6yu« is used fourteen times (Rom. 81% 2 Cor. 15, etc.) 
with the meaning “suffering”; it refers to that of Christ and of others; 
and this is also the meaning in the only two passages in which it occurs 
in Patr. Ap.: Clem. Rom. 21; Ign. Smyrn. 51. In Rom. 75, t& xaOquwara 
tay duaptiéy t& Siz tod véuou, and the present passage, the meaning 
is evidently akin to the meaning (c) in classical usage. Nor is there any 
clear evidence that warrants us in going beyond the Aristotelian mean- 
ing. Apparently r&48nu« means for Paul “disposition,” or “ propensity,” 
rather than an outbreak of feeling, and is in itself morally neutral; the 
moral quality being in Rom. 7° expressed by t@v &saptiv and here 
by the article, which has the effect of an added tis sapxécs. The 
words r&0nua and xé&foc are therefore further apart in N. T. than 
in earlier Greek, possibly under the influence of the honourable use of 
x&Qnua in reference to the sufferings of Christ and his fellow men. 


25. eb (Qyev mvevpati, mvevpare Kal ororyauer, “If we 
live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk.”’ The condi- 
tional clause (a present particular supposition) like that of v.18 
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refers to a present possibility, presumably a reality. The apos- 
tle assumes that they live or intend to live by the Spirit, and 
exhorts them to make this manifest in conduct. The phrase 
¢Hv mvedpart, which he has not previously used, he nevertheless 
assumes will be understood by his readers and taken as sub- 
stantially synonymous with those already employed (vv.!* 18; cf. 
v.6and 2), The thought expressed by [@uev mvevpare is sub- 
stantially the same as that of {7 év éuol Xpiotds, tvedua and 
Xp.otds being for the apostle synonymous from the point of 
view of experience. See on 4°. Of the three expressions, Tvev- 
Mare wepuraretre of v.18, mvedmate ayeobe of v.18, and ape 
mvevuate here, the first emphasises conduct, the second con- 
formity of will to the Spirit’s leading, and the third vital spiri- 
tual fellowship, mystical union. Assuming that they are in 
such fellowship, he bases on it an exhortation to the first-named, 
conduct, expressing this, however, by the word oTovy@uev (see 
below) instead of using Tepurarety as in v.1°, That he should 
exhort men who live by the Spirit to do the things which it is 
the very nature of life by the Spirit to produce (cf. vv.”#-) is 
not uncharacteristic of the apostle, who constantly combines 
the conception of morality as the product of a divine force 
working in men with the thought of the human will as a neces- 
sary force in producing it. Cf. Phil. 1 8 Rom. 6!-7 and 6%-. 


On xvetuart cf. on v.18; the dative is a dative of means. The noun 
being anarthrous is qualitative. There is much difference of opinion 
on the question whether stoty@yev, conveying the figure of walking 
(cf. neotnatette in v.16) in a row, refers chiefly to external conduct in 
contrast with inner life, G@yev (so Philippi, Ell. Ltft. Sief.), or having 
as its basal meaning “‘to stand in a row,” refers to conformity, agree- 
ment (so Dalmer and Cremer, following Buddeus). The lexicographi- 
cal evidence is hardly decisive, but the N. T. exx. favour the view 
that ctotyetv sometimes, at least, suggested the figure of walking 
(Rom. 4%) or of walking in a straight line, and meant “to act accord- 
ing to a standard,” “to béhave properly” (Acts 21%). But in chap. 
6'° Phil. 316 either this meaning, or the meaning “to conform to,’ 
would be suitable. For the present passage this meaning, “to walk 
(in a straight line),”’ “to conduct one’s self (rightly),”’ is distinctly more 
appropriate; the apostle in that case exhorting his readers who claim 
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to live by the Spirit to give evidence of the fact by conduct controlled 


by the Spirit. The thought is similar to that of 1 Cor. 10% and Phil. 
su. 


26. v7) ywouea Kevddo£ot, AAAjAOUS TpoKadovpMEVoL, aNXy- 
Rois POovodvres. “Let us not become vain-minded, provoking 
one another, envying one another.” This sentence, following 
the preceding without connective, expresses negatively one 
element or consequence of that which is positively expressed 
in TvevpaTL oToLY@ue. Walking by the Spirit, let us not put 
false estimates on things, and thus, on the one side, provoke or 
challenge our fellows to do things they hesitate to do, or, on 
the other, envy our fellows who dare to do what we do not 
venture to do. The two parts of the exhortation doubtless 
have reference to two classes in the churches of the Galatians. 
Those who fancied that they had attained unto freedom and 
were in danger of converting their freedom into an occasion to 
the flesh (v.!*), whose kevodoé¢a took the form of pride in their 
fancied possession of liberty to act without restraint, would 
be tempted to challenge (tooxaXetcGat) their more timid or 
more scrupulous brethren, saying, e. g., ““We dare do these 
things that the law forbids; are you afraid to do them?” On 
the other hand, the more scrupulous would, while not quite 
daring to follow in the footsteps of these, yet be tempted to 
regard this spurious liberty of their fellow-Christians as a thing 
to be desired, and to look at them with envy, wishing that they 
felt the same freedom. Cf. the similar, though not quite identi- 
cal, situation more fully reflected in 1 Cor., chap. 8, where the 
apostle addresses especially those who with conceit of knowl- 
edge act regardless of the well-being of their more timid or 
more scrupulous brethren; and that set forth in Rom., chap. 14, 
where, however, the relation of the two parties is not as here, 
that one challenges and the other envies, but that one despises 
and the other judges. As in those cases the apostle prescribes 
Christian love as the corrective of the divisive evils, so here he 
prescribes walking by the Spirit, the fruit of which is love, joy, 
peace, etc. 
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The relation of this verse to what precedes and to what follows is 
similar to that of v.1 to its context; it is the conclusion of what pre- 
cedes and the introduction to what follows. Yet it is the former con- 
nection that is closest, and the greater paragraph division should be 
made, not as in WH., Stage, Zahn, between vv.* and 5, or as in Mey. 
Weizs. Stapfer, between vv.%> and 26, but at the end of the chapter, 
as in AV. Tdf. Ell. Ltft. Segond, Sief. ERV. ARV. make a paragraph 
both here and at the beginning of v. *. 

The dative gAAhAots before gAovotvtes is attested by SACDFG?KL 
al. pler. Clem. Euthal. Thdrt. Dam. On the other hand, BG*P al. 25 
Clem. Chr. Thdrt. cod. Oec. read gAAHAous. The latter, despite its 
strong support, is so contrary to known usage that it must be supposed 
to be a corruption under the influence of the preceding éAAnAous. 

KevéSo0é0¢ (like its cognates xevodoEla and xevodogéw) is a word of 
later Greek, appearing first in Polyb. 3. 11; 27. 6, where it is associated 
with dAatwy, then in this passage, the only N. T. instance, and in Did. 
3°, where to be gtAéeyueos or xevdd0go¢ is said to lead to theft: 
téxyoy wou, wy ylvou webotys, ered) Odnyet td Wetouc ef¢ thy 
XAonHY, wnde gidkeyueos pnd xevddoG0c° éx yao tobtwy axkvtwy 
xAoTAl yevvOvtat. xevodo&la is more frequent, occurring in Polyb. 
3. 819; Wisd. 14%; 4 Mac. 2% 819. 4; Philo, Mut. nom. 96 (15); Leg. 
ad Gaium, 114 (16); Phil. 23; Clem. Rom. 355; Ign. Philad. 11; Magn. 
111; Herm. Mand. 85; Sim. 8. 93; Galen, Tuend. valetud. 6 (quoted by 
Zahn, following Wetstein), gtAotistas Hy bvoudCoucty of voy “EAAnves 
xsvoso&lay. 

In several of these passages xevodo&la is associated with dAatovic«, 
“Dboastfulness.” Suidas defines it as udtatk tig meet Saut0d ofnatc. 
But usage shows that this definition is not quite comprehensive enough. 
The noun and the adjective are evidently closely related in meaning, 
and xev630oo means “glorying in vain things,’ “setting value on 
things not really valuable,” whether possessed, or supposed to be pos- 
sessed, or desired. It is the almost exact antithesis of cdpewyv and 
cwpeovey, which mean “seeing things as they are, estimating them at 
their true value” (cf. Rom. 12’). The English word “vain” expresses 
the meaning of xev680f0s approximat-ly, but as commonly used refers 
more especially to pride in petty possessions and less distinctly sug- 
gests the desire for vain things not yet possessed. “‘ Vain-minded,” if 
we might coin an English word, would translate xevé80E0¢ exactly.* 

TlpoxxAgw, though not found in the Lxx, Ps. Sol. or Patr. Ap., 
in the Apocr. only in a variant reading in 2 Mac. 8", and here only in 
N. T., occurs in classical writers from Homer down. It is evidently 


* The verb kevodoééw seems to have taken on a somewhat more general meaning than the 
noun or the adjective, signifying to hold a baseless opinion (of any kind). See 4 Mac. 5°8%; 
Mar. Pol. ro!. 
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used here in the meaning common in Greek writers, “to call forth,” 
“to challenge.” 

PPovéw, likewise not found in the Lxx, and in the Apocr. in Tob. 
4” '* only, not in Ps. Sol., in Patr. Ap. 2 Clem. 15 only, here only 
in N. T,, is like xeoxaA. a common classical word from Homer down. 
Cf. on g@6voc, v.2. e 


(c) Exhortation to restore those who fall, and to bear 
one another’s burdens (61-5), 


Mindful of the danger that not all those who purpose to live 
by the Spirit will always live thus, the apostle appends to the 
injunction of 5% an exhortation to those who live by the Spirit 
to restore any who fall, adds exhortations to mutual burden- 
bearing, and reminds them that each man has a burden of his 
own. 

1Brethren, if a man be nevertheless overtaken in a transgression, 
do ye who are spiritual restore such a one in a spirit of gentleness, 
considering thyself lest thou also be tempted. *Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of the Christ. *For if any one think- 
eth himself to be something, when he is nothing, he deceiveth him-_ 
self. 4And let every man prove his own work, and then shall he 
have his ground of glorying in respect to himself, and not in respect 
to his fellow. *For each man shall bear his own burden. 


1. "Adeddoi, cay kal tpornpudin avOpwros & Tu TapaTTe- 
Marl, vpels Of TvevpaTLKOl KaTapTiCeETe TOV TOLOUTOY év TVEDpaTL 
Tpaurntos, cKOTOV TEavTOV, MH Kal od TepacOns. “Brethren, 
if a man be nevertheless overtaken in a transgression, do ye 
who are spiritual restore such a one in a spirit of gentleness, 
considering thyself lest thou also be tempted.”” This sentence 
is closely connected with the thought of chap. 5. Recognising 
the possibility, too sadly proved by experience, that one who 
has chosen the life by the Spirit may nevertheless fall into sin, 
the apostle exhorts those members of the community who have 
not thus fallen to care for him who has. Despite the use of 
avOpwiros instead of abeAdpes (cf. 1 Cor. 5") the reference is 
clearly not to an outsider but to a member of the Christian 
community. 
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Zahn, following Hofmann, connects &eAgot with 526. So also Ws. 
&SeAgot at the end of a sentence is not impossible (see v.!8) and at the 
very beginning of a sentence is rather infrequent (3° Rom. ro! 1 Cor. 
147° Phil. 3%), a position near the beginning being much more com- 
mon than either (111 42 511, et freg.). But a position at the end of such 
a sentence as 5°*, remote from any pronoun referring to the persons 
addressed (cf. 618; Phm.’; also Gal. 41), and after a series of distinct 
phrases, is extremely awkward, and unparalleled in Paul. It is safe 
to affirm that if d&eAgot had been intended to form a part of v.26 it 
would have stood before &AAfAous, and that standing where it does it 
must be taken with what follows it, as in 31° and other examples above. 

*Ey (or et) xx may be used either (a) to introduce a concessive clause 
(2 Tim. 25, and numerous instances of ei xat), 7. e.,a condition unfavour- 
able to the fulfilment of the apodosis, in spite of which the apodosis is 
or will be fulfilled; or (b) when a second hypothesis similar to a preced- 
ing one is introduced, and xat therefore means “also”; cf. Lk. 1118 
2 Cor. 115; or (c) when xa is intensive, putting emphasis on the imme- 
diately following word (Lk. 14%), or suggesting that the hypothesis is 
in some sense extreme; thus in 1 Cor. 7" 28 it stands in a protasis refer- 
ring to a condition which the apostle has in a preceding sentence said 
ought never to occur; its force may be reproduced in English by an 
emphatic form (if she do depart, 1 Cor. 71; if thou dost marry, 728). 
Cf. also x Pet. 34. The first use is excluded in the present case by the 
fact that the clause as a whole is not oppositional; without the neepgxtwux 
there would be no occasion for a xetaetiterv. The second is excluded 
by the fact that there is no preceding similar supposition, to which this 
could be additional. The third possibility alone remains, and the 
intensive force of xat is doubtless intended to apply to the whole 
clause. The meaning thus yielded perfectly fits the context and con- 
stitutes an almost perfect parallel to the use of ef x«{ in zr Cor. 7%. As 
there the apostle, having forbidden the wife to depart from her hus- 
band, goes on to say: but if (nevertheless) she do depart (é&v 88 xat 
xwerc07); so here, having in 5% bidden his readers walk by the Spirit 
(ctotyety wvebuatt) and in 5%* enforced this exhortation by negative 
injunctions, he now deals with the case of one who should nevertheless 
fail to obey this injunction, saying in effect: “‘If now one shall never- 
theless disregard the injunction to walk by the Spirit and be overtaken 
in a fault, it is for those who have obeyed the injunction (xvevpattxot 
=otoryodytes mveduatt) to restore such a one.” 

TIeoAcuBévw, used by classical writers from Sophocles down in a 
variety of meanings, does not occur in the Lxx, and in Apocr. is found 
only in Wisd. 17!” and as v.J.in 17". In the latter it means “to antici- 
pate, to forecast.” In 1717, e€ te yap yewpyds fy tte . . . moodnugbels 
[sc. atovidi xart axpocdoxntw p6Bq~—ef. v.15} thy SuckAuxtoy Zuevey 
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dv&yxny, it means “to overtake,” “to come upon,” or “to take un- 
awares” (not, however, “to detect”). See also Jos. Bell. 5.79 (24): 8d 
xat té6te moeoAngbévtes of ‘Pwyator tatc euBodratc elxov (cited by 
Sief.), where the passive clearly means “to be taken by surprise.” In 
N. T. it occurs in 1 Cor. 1121, where it means “to take beforehand”; 
in Mk. 148, where it means “to anticipate, to forestall” (cf. also Ign. 
Eph. 32, the only instance in Patr. Ap.); and in the present passage, for 
which no meaning is so probable as that which is vouched for Wisd. 
1717; Jos. Bell. 5.79 (24), viz., “‘to take by surprise,”’ “to seize unawares” 
(so Sief.)* If the word “overtake” be employed in translation it 
should be understood in that sense. The meaning “to detect, to dis- 
cover one in an act” (Ell. Alf. Ltft. Th. and not a few others), though 
not an improbable derivative from the meaning ‘‘to take by surprise,” 
is not attested by any observed instance and is not required by this 
context. When with this interpretation of xoo0A. is combined the view 
that xaé throws its emphasis on xgoA., giving the meaning, “If one be 

* even detected in a fault, etc.,” it yields a thought wholly inharmonious 
with the context. See above on et xat. 

Ilep&értwyux, a late word meaning literally ‘a fall beside,” but used 
by Polybius, in whom the first observed instances occur, in a figurative 
sense, ‘‘a false step, a blunder,” is used in the Lxx for various words 
meaning “sin,” and with similar force in Apocr. In N. T. it is used 
in the synoptic gospels in speaking of forgiveness, and in the Pauline 
epistles, Rom. 4% 515 1°, etc. Between biblical and non-biblical usage 
there seems little difference, except that in the biblical writers it has 
a more strictly ethical sense. The exx. in Paul show that the word 
retained for him the suggestion of its etymological sense, ‘a falling 
beside, a failure to achieve”’ (see esp. Rom. 11, 1”), and jit is, therefore, 
probable that in the present passage there is an intended antithesis 
to ctotyéuev “walk in a straight line, conform to a standard.” éy is 
figuratively spatial, meaning “in the midst of,” “in the act of.” Cf. 
1 Thes. 2? and Th. s. v. I. 5. 

Ot xvevxpactxot here evidently refers to those who in obedience to the 
instructions of vv.1*26, live by the Spirit, walk by the Spirit, as against 
those who, failing to do so, are still following the éx:Ouula ths capxds 
(of. x Cor. 31: obx FduvHOny AcAfoa byuiv do nveupratenoic KAN’ de 
sapxtyors), or as against both the latter and those who are living bxd 
vouoy (cf. 4.18). On nvevyatixés in general, see Th. s. v. and Burton, 
Spirit, Soul, and Flesh, p. 204. 

.Kataeritw, found in classical authors from Herédotus. down, and 


*The passages cited for the meaning “to overtake” (as of one pursuing a fugitive) by 
Meyer, do not show it. Xen. Cyr. 5.19; 7.7; Theophr. H. pl. 8. 13; Polyb. 31. 238; Diod. Sic. 
17.73 all show the meaning “‘to get the start of,” ‘to outdistance”’ (used of the pursued, not 
of the pursuer) quite the opposite of “overtake.” In Strabo'16. 4% fim. the meaning is ‘‘to 
seize beforehand”? or possibly “‘to anticipate,” as in x Cor. 11%, 
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not infrequently in the Lxx, Apocr., and Patr. Ap., has in general three 
meanings: (x) “to repair,” “to restore” (to a former good condition): 
Mk. 11°; (2) “to prepare,” “to fit out”: Heb. 105; (3) “to perfect”: 
Heb. 13”. Here evidently used in the first sense, ethically understood. 
On tdy totodtoy (this man, being such), cf. on t& toradta, 52%. 

Of the phrase év xvebyatt xpaditntos two interpretations are possi- 
ble: (a) xvetye may refer to the Holy Spirit qualitatively spoken of as 
in vv.'% 18. 2; in that case xeaitytos is a genitive of connection denot- 
ing the effect of the presence of the Spirit (cf. xvedpa vtobectac, 
Rom. 8"), and év marks its object as the sphere in which the action 
takes place and by which its character is determined, as in 1 Thes. 15 
t Cor. 12° et freg. Cf. 4°, and note that meaitys is named in 5% among 
those qualities which are the fruit of the Spirit. Observe, also, the 
connection in that case with xvevyatixol, the intimation being that 
those who possess the Spirit shall by virtue of that possession and the 
gentleness which it creates, restore the offender. (b) mvetpa noattyto¢ 
may denote a human spirit, characterised by gentleness, xoattytos 
being a genitive of characteristic, and év marking its object as that 
with which one is furnished and under the influence of which the action 
takes place. See Rom. 7%, év xatvétytt xvebuatoc, but esp. 1 Cor. 421: 
év A&B3m EOw meds buacs H ev aykayn tvebuatt te meaitytoc; in view 
of these passages, the latter of which is so closely parallel to the pres- 
ent, the second interpretation is probably to be preferred. On the 
meaning of xeaitytoc, see on 52. The emphasis is here evidently upon 
the quality of considerateness. 

Dixoxéw, a classical word from Homer down, signifying “to look at,” 
“to observe,” is used in N. T. in Lk. 11%5, meaning “to take heed,” 
and by Paul in Rom. 1617 2 Cor. 418 Phil. 24 317, always with a direct 
object in the accusative and in the sense “to consider,”’ “to observe,” 
“to give heed to”’; for what purpose, whether to avoid, or to promote, 
or to honour, lies entirely in the context. Cf. Esth. 83 2 Mac. 45; Clem. 
Rom. 511; Mar. Pol. 12. The change to the singular after the plural 
&eAgot, common also in classical writers (Kiihner-Gerth, 371. 5 b) serves 
to make the exhortation more pointed. Cf. the similar change of 
number in 4° 7, 

Mi xat od xetexcbf{¢ may be (a) a clause of purpose after cxondy 
ceautéy (Butt. p. 242), or (b) an object clause after cxonéy as a verb of 
effort (BMT 206), ceautéy being in that case proleptic and pleonastic 
(see x Cor. 1615), or (c) a clause of fear, the verb of fearing to be sup- 
plied in thought (BMT 225). The last is the most probable, for it is 
against (a) that the purpose of sxonéy as here referred to is manifestly 
not so much to avoid falling into temptation as to render one consid- 
erate in dealing with those who do so fall; and against (b) that Paul 
elsewhere constantly uses cxoxéw, not as a verb of effort, but in the 
sense “to consider, observe,” 
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Tleteétw (from Homer down; occurring frequently in the Lxx, Apocr., 
and occasionally in Patr. Ap.), meaning properly “‘to try,” ‘to test,” 
in whatever way or for whatever purpose, is often used in N. T. (not 
so in the Lxx or Apocr.) in the sense “to solicit to sin’ (note especially 
the title of Satan, 6 retedtwv: Mt. 43 1 Thes."35; cf. 1 Cor. 75), and 
sometimes pregnantly carrying with it the implication of yielding, 
also. So in 1 Cor. 75, and so here also, since that which is feared is 
manifestly not temptation, but the sin which is likely to result from it. 


2. “AdAAjAwY Ta Bapn Baoratere, Kai oTws avaTtAnpwoarTe 
Tov vowov TOU ypioTov, “Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of the Christ.”” The reference of Ta Bapy is clearly 
to that especially which is spoken of in the preceding verse, viz., 
the burden of temptation and possible ensuing sin. This bur- 
den they are to share, each bearing the other’s. Yet the prin- 
ciple that underlies the injunction, and so in a sense the injunc- 
tion itself, applies to burdens of any kind. The position of 
&\dnAwWY makes it emphatic. On the force of véuov, see de- 
tached note Neéwos, V. 2. (d), p.459. On Tod yptoTod, see de- 
tached note on The Titles and Predicates of Jesus, p. 395, and 
concluding discussion under B, p. 398. See also 17 Col. 31% By 
“the law of the Christ” Paul undoubtedly means the law of God 
as enunciated by the Christ; just as the law of Moses (Lk. 2” 
Acts 133%) is the law of God as put forth by Moses. By the 
use of the official term Tov yp.ioTod in preference to ‘Inood 
or even XptoTod, the authoritative character of the promulga- 
tion is suggested. It is clear also that the apostle conceived 
of the law put forth by the Christ as consisting not in a body of 
statutes, but in the central and all-inclusive principle of love; 
though whether in his present reference to that law he had in 
mind its content, or thought simply of the law of God set forth 
by the Christ, can not be decided with certainty. Whether he 
is here thinking of this law as having been promulgated by 
Jesus while on earth and known to him, Paul, through the 
medium of those who followed Jesus before his death, or as 
communicated through his Spirit, there is likewise no wholly 
decisive indication. If, as seems probable, the former is the 
case, this is one of the few passages in which the apostle refers 
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to teaching of Jesus transmitted to him through the Twelve 
or their companions. Cf. 1 Cor. 7!°9!411%1 Thes. 41-17 (?) 


SC). 


WH. read dvarAnedcate with SACDKLNP al. pler. Syr. (harcl.) 
Arm. Clem. Bas. Ephr. Didym. Ath. Chr. Euthal. Thdrt. Dam. 
Following BFG df g Vg. Syr. (psh.) Boh. Eth. Goth. Procl. Marc. 
Thdrt. cod. Tert. Cyp. Victorin. Hier. Aug. Ambrst. al. Tdf. adopts 
dvandnowcete. Neither external nor internal evidence is decisive, but 
the preponderance of the latter seems in favour of —oate. The fut. is 
probably due to the natural tendency to convert the second imperative 
into a promissory apodosis. 

The words @ée0¢ and Gacté{w are common, both in classical and 
later Greek. @kpo¢ is used in a great variety of applications, both 
literally and metaphorically; in N. T. always metaphorically, and 
either of what is desirable (2 Cor. 417), or of what is hard to be borne 
(Acts 1528 Rev. 2%), the context alone indicating the specific nature 
of that which is referred to. On Bact&tw, see on 51°. The reference 
here is evidently not simply to endurance (enforced and reluctant, as 
in 5°), but to a willing, helpful, sympathetic sharing of the burden 
(of. Rom. 151), the element of willingness, etc., lying, however, in the 
context rather than in the word itself. 

*Avardnebéw, found in classical writers from Euripides down, is used 
dn the Lxx and N. T. as a somewhat stronger term for xAneéw, both 
literally and tropically. Cf. note on xAnpéw, 5%. Here, evidently, 
with a force similar to that in Mt. 13%, it means “‘to satisfy the require- 
ments of.” See ex. of its use with reference to a contract in M. and M. 
Voc. s. v. On oftws, meaning “in this way, by the conduct just 
enjoined,” cf. Mt. 3% But there must be supplied in thought some 
such expression as “in the matter of another’s burden,” since mutual 
burden-bearing is evidently not the full content of the law of the 
Christ. 


3. e yap Soxel tis eival Tt wndév av, ppevanata éavrdv 
“For if any one thinketh himself to be something, when he is 
nothing, he deceiveth himself.” Introduced by yap this sen- 
tence gives a reason for the injunction of v.2», a\AnjAwy Ta Bapn 
Baordfere, and implies that conceit, thinking one’s self to be 
something more than one really is, tends to make one unwilling 
to share another’s burden. Conceiving ourselves to have no 
faults, we have no sympathy with those who have faults and 
refuse to make their shortcomings any concern of ours. 
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On the expression Soxetv elvat tt, cf. on 2%. Of the two meanings 
with which usage shows the expression to have been used, the context 
makes it evident that it bears one in 2* and the other here, meaning 
there “‘to be esteemed of importance (by others),” here “to esteem one’s 
self to be of importance.” Note the bearing of ppevanatg &autby. 

On the use of undiv dy with Soxety elvat ct, cf. Plato, Apol. 41E, 
éav Soxdct te elvat, undsy bytes. The participle dv is concessive, 
expressing a condition which is adverse to Soxei, etc., equivalent to 
et undév gor. Otherwise stated, the conditional clause and the par- 
ticipial phrase together are equivalent to ef Soxet tg elvat te xar 
undéy got, in which the combination of the two elements is causal- 
conditional. On the combination of causal and concessive conditional 
elements, see comment on 1%. In such cases wif is the regular negative, 
both in classical and later Greek. BMT 485. Against the connection 
of éy, as a causal participle, with the apodosis ppevanatg (Zahn) the 
negative wy is not decisive, but the implied affirmation that no man is 
anything and that any man who thinks himself to be something de- 
ceives himself, imports into the sentence a harshness of judgment that 
is not warranted by the context or the apostle’s other utterances. Cf. 
esp. Rom. 125#- Phil. 25#.. 

Doevaratkw appears here for the first time in extant Greek literature 
and here only in N. T. It is not found in the Lxx, Apocr. or Patr. 
Ap., but first after Paul, so far as noted, in Galen, Hesych. (L. & S.) 
and eccles. and Byzant. writers (Th.). ggevanétys is found in Tit. 119, 
paraordyor xat opevanktat, “vain talkers and deceivers,’”’ which is 
quoted in the longer recension of Ign. Trail. 6. This noun appears 
also in a papyrus (Grenfell, An Alexandrian Erotic Fragment, Oxford, 
1896, p. 2) said by Grenfell to be not later than 100 A.D. The Greek 
of the passage is obscure,* but the word gpevaxktns applied by a 
woman to her former lover seems clearly to mean “‘deceiver,” not as 
Blass affirms (BI.-D. 119. 2), “one who deceives his own mind,’”’ “con- 
ceited.”” The noun is not found in the Lxx, Apocr. or Patr. Ap. On 
the meaning of the verb, cf. Jas. 126, grat@v xapdtav Exutod and such 
compounds as ggevoleAyys (heart-charming), gpcvoxAémoct (heart- 
stealing, deceiving), vowodidcoxahoc, Erepodidacxadsty, eldwdrodatola, 
elSwAoAatoety (Hermas, cited by BL.-D. 119. 2), which indicate that it 
means to deceive the mind, and that it differs from éxevéw in that it is 
more intensive, as dnxatgv xapdlav &wutod is a stronger expression for 


* cuvodnyov Exw 7d TOAV wip TO ev TH WuXH MOV Katduevov' TadTa me adtkel, TadTA ME 
dduva 0 hpevamrarns 6 mpd TOD Méya Hpovar, Kai 6 THY KUmpLY ov Papevos elvat TOD Epav mor 
airiay (or mwowjtpiay or merattiav), ov« (or av) jveyke Atay Thy (or wavTwY) TvxXODTAY 
adcxiav. 

+ dpevoBAaBys, exceptionally among such compounds of $pyv is passive, “injured in under- 
standing, insane.” 
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self-deception than éxatév geutév. There is the less reason for taking 
the verb as itself reflexive in that it is here accompanied by éautév. 


4, 76 5é &pyov éavtod Soxipatérw &kaoTos, Kal tore els 
éavTov povoy Td Kavynua Efe Kal ovK eis Tov Erepov, “And 
let every man prove his own work, and then shall he have his 
ground of glorying in respect to himself and not in respect to 
his fellow.” This sentence being, like v.?, a command, 6é joins 
it not to v.* (ovv would in that case have been the appropriate 
particle), but to v.?, or, better, to vv.” 3 taken together. The 
self-deceived man may boast of his superiority to the man who 
has fallen into a fault, not perceiving his own real condition. 
He has in reality ground of glorying only in respect to his fellow 
and his shortcomings. But the man who tests himself has his 
ground of glorying, whatever that be, in respect to himself. 
Gio Mt. 94% 


WH. bracket &xacto¢ on the basis of its omission by B Sah. But the 
omission is so easily explainable as in both cases a wholly inadvertent 
error, that even the measure of doubt expressed by the bracket seems 
hardly justifiable. 

On the use of épyov, meaning “what one achieves, the result of one’s 
effort,” cf. 1 Cor. 3125. éautod is here, as usually in N. T., emphatic. 
Cf. 1 Cor. 135 2 Cor. 10", 

Aoxtyétu, a frequent word in classical writers from Herodotus down, 
in the Lxx, and in N. T., occurs in Paul in the three senses: (a) “to 
test,” “to discriminate”: 1 Thes. 2*» 521; (b) “‘to approve”: Rom. 14; 
(c) “to think best”: “to choose”’: Rom. 128 (so also Jos. Ant. 2. 176 [74]). 
Here clearly in the first sense. Cf. esp. 1 Cor. 38: 1128, 

Técte, though doubtless temporal, ‘then, when he shall have tested 
his own work,” has nearly the force of a, as in 5%. Cf. x Cor. 45. 
A protasis may be mentally supplied, “if his work shall be proved 
good,” or tb xadxynua may mean in effect, “his ground of glorying, 
whatever that be,’”’ the implication in such case being that he who 
examines himself will not fail to find something of good in himself. 
On els, meaning “in respect to,” see Rom. 4°° 2 Cor. ro! (cf. vv.35 17, 
where éy is used in a similar relation, but expressing strictly basis or 
ground of boasting) Phil. 15. Note the emphatic position of ets 
gautby uéyvov at the beginning of the sentence with its correlative 
etc toy Etepoy. 

Kabynua, found in Pindar, but not observed elsewhere in classical 
writers, occurs not infrequently in the Lxx and Apocr., but not in 
Ps. Sol.; in N. T. in Heb. 3° and ten times in Paul; in Patr. Ap. in 
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Clem. Rom. 345 only, probably under the influence of Heb. 3°. It is 
in itself a less opprobrious term than the English word “boast,” refer- 
Ting rather to exultation, gratulation, without the implication of the 
English word that it is excessive or unjustified. Though sometimes 
used in the active sense, “boasting, glorying” (thus in the proper 
sense of xadynotc, as xabynots in turn is used in the sense of xabynue 
in 2 Cor. 1” and probably in Rom. 151”), as, for example, in 2 Cor. 5°, 
and probably in 1 Cor. 5* Phil. 17* (contra Mey. Ell., who maintain 
that xadynu« never has this sense), yet in the present passage stand- 
ing as the object of &&et, it naturally demands the more common and 
proper meaning, “ground of glorying.” Cf. Rom. 4: 2 Cor. 1%, etc. 
The use of ets éxutéy in preference to év &aut@ (cf. Rom. 1517 2 Thes. 
1#and note above on ets éxutéy) favours, indeed, the meaning “glory- 
ing,”’ since ets éxutéy can, strictly speaking, limit only the element of 
glorying, xadynots, which is involved in xabynua, “ground of glory- 
ing.” Yet such a limitation of an element of a word of complex mean- 
ing is, of course, possible, and there is, therefore, no sufficient reason 
for departing from the proper sense of xabynpa, especially as Ge also 
calls for the thought, “ground of glorying.” The article with xadynu« 
is restrictive, “his ground of glorying.” It emphasises the idea ex- 
pressed by pévov. He is to have, not “‘a ground of glorying in respect 
to himself,”’ but “‘his (only) ground in respect to himself alone.” 

Toy &tepoy is understood by Ell. as meaning “the other one with 
whom he is contrasting himself”; and this interpretation, making the 
article restrictive, but only as designating the individual who belongs 
to an imaginary situation presented to the mind, not one definitely 
named in the context, is not impossible (cf. Lk. 11" 158 9 Jn. 1624). 
But Rom. 2! 138 1 Cor. 4° 6! 10%: 29 1417 Phil. 24 show clearly that 
8 tego was used in the sense of “fellow, neighbour” (cf. the similar 
use of tov xAnofov in Mk. 123 Acts 727 Rom. 13}° Jas. 41). On the 
other hand, in quotations from the Lxx of Lev. 1918, cov is always 
present, Mk. 121, etc., the article having the generic indefinite force, 
i. e., making the noun refer not to the whole class (as, e. g., in Mk. 22”), 
but to any member whatever of the class. See illustrations of this 
latter use in the cases of tov xAnofoy without sou cited above, and 
in Mt. 151 Acts 10% Gal. 4', et freg. The two interpretations differ 
only in that if the article is restrictive the reference is to the particular 
imagined wrong-doer with whom one compares himself; if it is generic 
the statement is more general; one’s glorying pertains to himself, not 
to his (z. e., any) fellow. The usage of & ¥tepog and & xAnstloy, a 
synonym of 6 &tepoc, favours the latter view. 


5. &kaotos yap To tdvov dopriov Bacrace. “For each 
man shall bear his own burden.” Between popriov (used by 
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Greek writers from Aristotle down, in the Lxx, Apocr. and 
in N. T.; in Acts 271° of a ship’s cargo; elsewhere, Mt. 115° 234 
Lk. 114° and here, figuratively of a task to be accomplished or a 
burden borne by the mind) and 8dp7 (v.2) no sharp distinction 
can be drawn. Starting with the exhortation to bear one 
another’s burdens (of sin), the apostle, having enforced this by 
the warning against self-deception through conceiving that it 
is only the other man that has such burdens to bear, and having 
bidden each one test himself, now argues for the necessity of 
such testing by the affirmation that every man has his own 
burden, 7. e., of weakness and sin. The paradoxical antithesis 
to v. is doubtless conscious and intentional. Cf. Phil. 2% 8, 
It is the man who knows he has a burden of his own that is 
willing to bear his fellow’s burden. 


On %Stog as an emphatic possessive instead of &autod or ofxetoc, see 
BI.-D. 286; MNTG 87 jf. (aoréos: is a gnomic future; BMT 60. 


2. Exhoriations having a less direct relation to the prin- 
cipal subject of the epistle (6°). 


Having dealt with the several aspects of the situation whick 
the judaisers had created in Galatia by their criticism of the 
gospel as preached by Paul, the apostle now, as in most of his 
epistles, but more briefly than usually, adds exhortations hav- 
ing to do with the general moral and religious life of the churches. 
Dealing first with the support of teachers, which he urges on 
fundamental grounds, he exhorts them to persistence in doing 
good work, and specifically in doing good to their fellows, espe- 
cially their fellow-Christians. 

6And let him that is taught in the word share with him that 
teacheth in all good things. ‘Be not deceived; God is not mocked: 
for whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap; Sbecause he 
that soweth to his own flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption, but 
he that soweth to the spirit shall of the Spirit reap life eternal. 
°And let us not be weary in doing that which is good; for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not. 1°As therefore we have oppor- 
tunity, let us do that which is good towards all, but especially 
towards those who are of the household of the faith. : 
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6. Kowwveitw 5€ 0 katnyovmevos Tov Adyov T@ KaTnYodYTL 
év Taow ayabots. “And let him that is taught in the word 
share with him that teacheth in all good things.” The thought 
of mutual burden bearing, more or less present throughout 
vy.?5, perhaps suggests the theme of this v., but no more than 
suggests it; the subject is new, having no direct relation to the 
topic of the epistle asa whole. Cf. for a similar example of pas- 
sage to a new division of the subject, yet with superficial con- 
nection with what immediately precedes, Rom. 6!#-. On the 
use of dé at the beginning of a new division of the subject, see 
Rom. 11 1617:  ¢ Cor. 7% 81. The expressions 0 KaTnyoupevos 
and T@ KaTnyourTt, occurring in a letter so early in the apostolic 
age as this one, furnish interesting and instructive evidence how 
soon religious teaching became an element of the life of the 
Christian community. The fact that those who receive in- 
struction are called upon to contribute to the support of the 
teacher shows that such teaching in all probability was not 
undertaken merely as a voluntary and relatively light avocation 
(comparable to the work of a modern Bible-class teacher) but 
occupied in preparation for it and the work itself, if not the 
teacher’s whole time, yet enough so that it was necessary to 
compensate him for the loss of income which he thus sustained. 
In short, it is a class of paid teachers to which this verse refers. 
The article with both xatnyovpevos and with Katnyodve is, of 
course, generic indefinite, designating any member of the class; 
cf. on Tov érepov, v.4., On the teaching class in the early church, 
of. r Thes. 5 x Cor. 12% Eph. 44% 1 Tim. 5!7._ On its existence 
in the second century, see Dobschiitz, Christian Life in the Prim- 
itive Church, pp. 345 f.; Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, pp. 
333-366. On the subject of such teaching, see below on Tov 
doyor. 


Ell. Ltft. Zahn, Tdf. Weizs. ERV. and ARV. dissociate this verse 
from the preceding by a paragraph at this point, and connect it 
with the following. Stage, Bous. and Segond put v.* by itself. WH. 
join v.* with what precedes, making a half paragraph at the end of v.§; 
Weymouth a full paragraph. The last-named view makes this sen- 
tence an appended remark on a subject not closely connected with 
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what precedes; the second isolates it both from what precedes and 
what follows. Neither view is so probable as that which finds the 
suggestion of the sentence in what precedes and its further enforce- 
ment in vv.” 8. Thus interpreted, the whole passage becomes continu- 
ous and intelligible. See below on vv.’ *. 

Kotywyvéw, used by classical writers from Euripides down, in the Lxx, 
Apocr. N. T. and Patr. Ap., means in general “to share,” 7. ¢., “to 
be a partner in” (a thing) or “with” (a person). The name of the 
person with whom one shares is in the dative, if expressed; the thing 
in the genitive, in the dative, or after a preposition. See, e. g., Plato, 
Rep. 453A, xotvwvety ttve elg &mavta, “to be a partner with one in 
respect to everything”; Polyb. 31.26%, xotvwvety tev. meet ttvoc. 
Sir. 13!: & xorvwvay dreonodvy buomljcetat ait~. Most commonly 
the emphasis is upon the receptive side of the partnership or fellow- 
ship, z. e., the subject is chiefly receptive. Thus in Rom. 1527, et yao 
tTois Tveupattnois altdy exotveynoay t& Z6vn, 1 Tim. 5% Heb. 2! 
t Pet. 4% 2 Jn. ". Yet the active aspect may also be emphasised, as 
in Rom. 121, tats xpelats tHv aylwy xotvwyodvtes. Barn. 198: 
xotvwvnoets ev n&oty tH TAnoloy cov, xat obx Epic tra elvar’ ef yao 
éy tH a&gpbketyw xotvwvol gate, néday UaAAov év tots gAaptotc, with 
which cf. Did. 4%. In Phil. 415 the verb itself is clearly mutual or 
neutral in meaning, though with the emphasis on the side of giving: 
obdeula wor exxAnota exotvayncey sic Adyov Sdcews xal -Anutbews ef 
wh buets wovor. It seems probable, indeed, that the word itself is 
always, strictly speaking, neutral in meaning, as is the English verb, 
“share,” and the noun, “‘partner.’’ It is the context alone that indi- 
cates which aspect of the partnership is specially in mind. In the 
present passage the chief determinative element is the phrase év n&otv 
&yabotc. If this referred exclusively to spiritual goods, xotvwvettw 
would have reference to the receptive side, if to material goods, to 

_impartation. Since it is apparently an inclusive term (see below) 
referring to both spiritual and material good, xotvwveltw is best taken 
as in Phil. 415 as referring to a mutual, reciprocal sharing, wherein he 
that was taught received instruction and gave of his property. Yet 
in view of the context, it must be supposed that here, as also in Rom. 
14%; Phil. 415; Barn. 198, the emphasis is upon the impartation (of mate- 
rial good). See esp. the extended argument in Wies. Though taking 
the verb as intransitive, Ell. Alf. Ltft. suppose the reference here to 
be exclusively to the element of giving. Zahn takes a similar view. 
Mey. and after him Sief., on the other hand, suppose receiving only 
to be referred to. 

Karnyéw occurs first in extant literature in Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, 198 
(30), xarhyntar d& Bt, “he was informed that”; then in N. T. Lk. r¢ 
Acts 18% 21% * Rom. 21* x Cor. 14! ef AJ.; in Jos. Vit. 366 (65): 
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nat abtéc ce TOAAd xatnyhow tHv &yvoouuévoy: “I will myself inform 
you of many things hitherto unknown”; and in later writers, Plutarch, 
Sextus Empiricus, Diogenes Laertius, Lucian, Porphyry; see Wetstein 
on Lk. 14. But the simple verb qyéw, “to sound” (intrans. and trans.), 
is found in Hesiod, Herodotus, Euripides, etc.; and this fact, together 
with the existence in the Philo passage of the meaning “‘to inform,” 
which must have been developed from the literal sense “to sound 
down,” and the use of the noun xathynotg in the sense of “instruc- 
tion” at least as early as the third century B. c. make it probable that 
xatnxyéo is much older than the earliest extant example. The clue 
to its meaning is found in the use of xatfhynots, which appears in 
Hippocr. 28% (L. & S.) in the expression xachynors ituwréwv, with 
reference to the oral admonition of the physician to his patient (so 
Cremer); and in a passage of Chrysippus (240 B. c.) preserved in Diog. 
Laert. VII 1. 53 (89) (quoted by Wetstein on Lk. 1‘): S:actedgecbae 
BE td Aoyimdy Caov, mote psy Stik tao tHv FEwOev noayuaredy mOa- 
vétytas: mote S& St& thY xathynoty tHv cuvdytwy: “And if a reason- 
ing creature is astray, this is sometimes because of the allurements 
of external things, sometimes because of the teaching of his compan- 
ions.” Here the word clearly means “instruction,” or ‘expression of 
opinion.”’ Cicero also uses it in ad Ait. XV 12 (quoted by Cremer): Sed 
quid aetati credendum sit, quid nomini, quid hereditati, quid xatnxhAeer, 
magni consilii est. In N. T. the verb has the two meanings: (a) “to 
inform”: Acts 2124 4; (b) “to teach”: Acts 1825 Rom. 21%, etc. The 
primary meaning of the word and its usage, though not wholly decisive, 
suggest that it referred chiefly, if not exclusively, to oral instruction. 
Cf. the derivative English words “catechism” and “catechetical.” 
Concerning the history of the word, especially its later ecclesiastical 
usage, see v. Zezschwitz, System der christl. Katechetik. 

Toy Aéyoy, an accusative of content, denotes the substance of the 
instruction communicated by the teacher. Paul uses 6 A6yo¢ (absol.) 
of his own message in 1 Thes. 1* Col. 4%, but more commonly 
characterises it as a message of God (1 Thes. 2° Col. 1% Phil. 1%), 
or according to its content (z Cor. 1!8 24 2 Cor. 51° Eph. 1%), 
It is undoubtedly to be taken here as an inclusive term for the 
Christian message. It is in the nature of the case that the in- 
struction given by the local teachers must have been in large part 
that which Paul had communicated to them. The elements that 
entered into this body of teaching can not be defined accurately and 
exhaustively, but probably included: (a) the doctrine of a living and 
true God as against the worship of idols (see 1 Thes. 19 Gal. 48. 14); (b) 
those narratives of the life of Jesus and those elements of his teach- 
ing which were to Paul of central significance, especially his death, 
resurrection, and return, (x Cor. 112*f- 151-8 x Thes. 119 5}f-); with 
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which was joined (c) the teaching concerning the way of salvation 
which had its basis in these facts (see the passages cited above); (d) 
the fundamental principles of Christian ethics (1 Thes. 4#- °#-). To 
what extent the O. T. scriptures (in the Lxx version) were put into 
the hands of the converts or their teachers and made the basis of their 
instruction, is.more difficult to determine with accuracy. That the 
apostle did not refer them to these scriptures as throughout an author- 
itative guide for the Christian life is clear from the fact that his own 
teaching respecting the law, in particular respecting circumcision, un- 
clean foods, and the Sabbath, was not in accordance with the statutes 
of the O. T. law. Yet, on the other hand, the early acceptance of 
O. T. in the Christian church as sacred scripture, and the apostle’s 
own frequent use of it and reference to it in writing to his churches 
(Rom. 1? et freg.), makes it evident that in his own day O. T. was 
already an important factor in the life of most of the churches founded 
by him. The fact that there are no express quotations from O. T. 
in 1 and 2 Thes. suggests the possibility that the use of O. T. in Gen- 
tile churches was due to judaising influence rather than to the apostle. 
Yet the evident connection between his fundamental idea of God 
(x Thes. 19) and O. T., and the favourable attitude which, despite 
his practical rejection of its authority, he assumes towards O. T. 
in general (cf. Rom. 7! 9°, et freg.), and his frequent use of it in argu- 
ment, make it probable that while his message was distinctly Christian, 
having its authority not in the book but in his interpretation of his- 
torical facts as learned through human experience, yet he saw in O. T. 
an invaluable aid to the development of religious life, and as such 
commended it to his converts. If, then, the Adyocs of the teachers 
was based on that of Paul, it contained elements derived from O. T., 
yet was distinctly Christian in content, including historic fact, Chris- 
tian doctrine, and Christian ethics. 

’Ey xaotv &yaBoic is probably to be taken as referring to both spiri- 
tual and material good. Cf. 1 Cor. 9! Rom. 1527; Barn. 198; Did. 48. 
For &ya0é, meaning material good, see Lk. 1218 16%; spiritual good, 
Mt. 12%: %, the latter a particularly instructive example, since it refers 
not precisely to good conduct but to good thoughts and words, as 
does the present passage if it designates that which the teacher imparts. 
The idea of good conduct Paul usually expressed by the singular cd 
&yabéy (Rom. 21° 12% 21 138b 1416 1619 1 Thes. 545; cf. the similar use of 
vd x@Ady in 524 and in v.° below) or gpyov &yaféy (Rom. 27 133 2 Cor. 98 
Phil. 1°). The neuter plural occurs in the Pauline letters in the phrase 
goya d&ya0& in Eph. 21° 1 Tim. 2°, and without Zoya, but with the 
article in Rom. 38 only, where it signifies things that are (spiritually) 
advantageous. The Pauline usage, therefore, furnishes no decisive 
or weighty evidence for or against either the material or the spiritual 
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sense here; and in view of the common Greek usage illustrated in the 
passages from the gospels quoted above, the word xa@otv, and the 
inclusive, mutual sense of xotvwvéw, it seems probable that the 
phrase is intended to cover both the spiritual good which the teacher 
has to impart and the material good which he is to receive. The 
thought is then akin to that of Rom. 15’, the exhortation being to 
those that are taught to be partners with their teachers in all goods, 
giving to those who teach them of that which they themselves possess, 
as they receive what the teachers have to impart. See esp. Wieseler’s 
full discussion. Consistently with their respective interpretations of 
xorvwveftw Ell. Alf. Ltft. Zahn take it of material good only, Mey. 
and Sief. of spiritual good. 


7. un Wravaobe, Geos ov pvetnpiferar 5 yap édv oneipy 
avOpwros, TovTO Kal Oepioe. 8, STL 6 oTE(pwy eis THY TapKa 
éavTod éx THS capKos Depice POopav, o dé oreipwy eis TO 
mvedua eK TOU TvEdMaTOS DEepicer CanY aidviov, “Be not 
deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap; because he that soweth to his own flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption, but he that soweth to the 
spirit shall of the Spirit reap life eternal.” With u7 tAavaode 
(cf. similar use of these words in 1 Cor. 6° 15%* Jas. 11°) the 
apostle introduces the statement of a general principle, which 
serves primarily to enforce the exhortation of v.* by bringing 
the specific matter there referred to under a great general law. 
To the apostle’s thought the attitude of the Galatians towards 
their teachers is but a specific example of their attitude towards 
life in general. If they are unreceptive to spiritual teaching, 
and, undervaluing it, are unwilling to support their teachers, 
preferring to spend their money on themselves, they are sow- 
ing to (for the benefit of) their own fleshly natures, and the 
harvest will be corruption. If, on the other hand, recognising 
their need of teaching and its value, they are of receptive mind 
towards those who are able to instruct them and willingly con- 
tribute of their goods that such teaching may continue, they 
are sowing to (for the benefit of) the spirit, and the harvest 
will be eternal life. For similar instances of a seeming dis- 

*It is probably only accidental coincidence that in these other Pauline instances of un 


wAavaoGe the error against which he warns his readers is substantially the same as here, 
viz., overvaluation of the material side of life, with danger of the loss of eternal life. 
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parity in importance between the duty enjoined and the con- 
sideration appealed to to enforce it, see Phil. 21-!° 1 Cor. 1151-%, 
Yet these verses are probably not simply for the enforcement 
of v.6. The apostle may also have desired to bring this prin- 
ciple before his readers for its own sake. Having in vv.!-®. 
brought before his readers certain specific applications of the 
teaching of 5!%-26, thus narrowing the horizon from the general 
contrast between life according to the flesh and life by the 
Spirit, he now, reversing the process, restores the broader view 
with which he began. 


TIavéw, a classical word, used from Homer down in a literal sense, 
(a) active, “to cause to wander,” passive, “to wander,” “to go 
astray,” and (b) in various figurative senses, is used in the Lxx, Apocr. 
and N. T. both literally and figuratively, but most commonly in an 
intellectual and moral sense, ‘“‘to turn aside from truth,” ‘‘to deceive,” 
“to lead into sin.”” In Paul it always means “to deceive” (x Cor. 6° 
15%; cf. 2 Tim. 3" Tit. 33). It is somewhat frequent in Patr. Ap.: Ign. 
Eph. 161: wh rAavacbe, &deApot wou" ot ofxopldeor BactActay Oeod of 
xAnepovounsouaty. See also Mag. 81; Philad. 33. 

@e6¢ without the article, though infrequent as subject nominative, 
sometimes occurs. It is always (see 2° and textual note there), as in 
oblique cases also, qualitative, emphasising the divine attributes, and 
designating not simply the being God, but God as divine. This is 
undoubtedly the force here. God, because he is God, not man, is not 
mocked. 

Muxtnettw (cf. woxtqe, nose), though not found in the extant texts 
of classical writers, is shown by a passage in Poll. Onom. 278 to have 
been used by Lysias. uxtnetouds is also found in Menand. Jncert. 
402. Both verb and noun are frequent in the Lxx, and occur in the 
Apocr. In N. T. the verb alone occurs and in this passage only. 
If taken in its usual sense, “to turn up the nose,” “to ridicule,” or 
in the tropical meaning, “to ignore” (as perhaps in Prov. 155), it is 
necessary to supply “with impunity” (Ell.). But even with this addi- 
tion the meaning thus obtained is not appropriate to the context. 
That of which the apostle speaks is not a ridicule of God which he 
will not leave unpunished, but an outwitting of God, an evasion of 
his laws which men think to accomplish, but, in fact, can not. It 
seems necessary, therefore, to suppose here an easy metonymy (he 
who is outwitted being thereby made ridiculous) for “outwit, evade.” 
Cf. for a similar, though not identical, metonymy (cited by Elsner, ad 
loc.), Cicero, Ep. ad Diversos, XV 194: Scis quam se semper a nobis 
derisum putet. Vereor, ne nos rustice gladio velit d&vcuuxtyoloat. 
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The present is gnomic, and the implication is that what does not hap- 
pen can not happen. The application of the statement is in what © 
follows: It is vain to expect to outwit God by reaping a harvest differ- 
ent from that which one has sown. Cf. Polyc. Phil. 5. 1: etdétec, ody, 
Ste Bedc oF wuxtnpilevat, dpetAowev dEtwS tH évtoATs adtod xat S6En> 
TEOCLMATELY. 

The figure of sowing and reaping for conduct and its results is a 
frequent one, occurring in Plato, Phaedr. 260C; Arist. Rhet. 3. 3! 
(1406 b, ?°); (cf. also Dem. 2807f-: & yao td ongoua mapacyy, odtos tay 
gbvtwy atttos: “For he that furnished the seed is responsible for what 
grows”; Prov. 228 Hos, 87 ro'f. Job. 48; Sir. 73; Test. XII Pat. Lev. 
13°; Philo, Conf. ling. 21 (7); Lk. 19%! 1 Cor. g! 2 Cor. 9% Note 
esp. the last two passages. 6 orefowy is best taken as a general present 
participle, referring to any member of the class described by the par- 
ticiple. On the use of the article, cf. on toy étepoy v.4 and 6 xatyyxob- 
pevos v.*. Though the antithesis between oko§& and rvedua recalls, 
probably intentionally, the same terms used antithetically in 513-4, 
the words are probably not used here in precisely the same sense 
as there. Had the apostle wished to reproduce the idea of the earlier 
passage, he must have written simply eic okoexa or el¢ thy okoxa. 
The addition of ézutod, the force of cig marking the o&e& as the end, 
that unto which the action takes place (see below), not, as in 513719, 
that from which the tendency to evil proceeds, and the connection 
with v.§$, all indicate that oke& is here not “that in man which makes 
for evil” (cf. on 5**), but has reference to the body, the physical element 
of man. Cf. chap. 33 Rom. 22¢ 1 Cor. 5° 2 Cor. 7}, where c&oe§ in this 
physical sense stands in antithesis to xvedua, and chap. 4“ 2 Cor. 4% 
Eph. 215 529 Col. 122, where limited by a possessive genitive it has this 
sense. He who will not share his goods with the religious teacher, 
withholds them, it is assumed, that he may spend the more on the 
gratification of bodily appetites in food, drink, and the like. Thus he 
sows unto his own flesh, spends effort for the (supposed) benefit or 
gratification of it. The position of é«utod is emphatic (Bl.-D. 283) and 
the word itself conveys an essential element of the thought; to seek the 
physical well-being of others would be an act of quite different moral 
quality and effect from devotion to the gratification of one’s own phys- 
ical desires. The sentence is not, then, a repetition of the self-evident 
proposition of v.7 in the specific form that if one sow evil he will reap 
evil, but the assertion that if one devote himself to the things of his 
body (which is not in itself evil) rather than to those of the spirit, if 
he prefer the lower to the higher, such a course issues in corruption. 
Ltft. interprets etc as meaning “into,” thus making the ok&pé the soil 
in which one sows seed. This is not seriously to be objected to on 
the ground urged by Ell. that N. T. usage would in this case require 
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éy or éxt; for all his exx. are from the gospels, and Mk. 418, though 
not precisely parallel, shows the possibility of using etc. The real 
objection lies in the thought which this parabolic interpretation yields. 
What would be meant by casting seed into one’s own flesh? What 
by “reaping corruption” in that literal sense which a parabolic inter- 
pretation requires as the basis of the spiritual sense? It is evident 
that the apostle is not constructing a condensed parable consistent 
throughout (like that of Mk. 4%s#-), but employing individual terms 
“sow” and “reap” in a figurative sense, and that eic is not, there- 
fore, to be taken spatially but tropically. The meaning of o&& in 
&% ths capxdc is doubtless the same as in etc thy ckexa sautod: the 
body, or, by metonymy, the bodily desires. The article may be ge- 
neric, the later clause widening the horizon of the former, but is more 
probably restrictive, by implication carrying. an aitod with it. (On 
this use of the article, cf. on 54.) 

®0oe% (a classical word in use from A%schylus down, meaning 
“decay,” “‘destruction,”’ “death,” used also in the Lxx, Apocr. Ps. 
Sol. Patr. Ap.) interpreted solely by the clause in which it stands, 
would naturally mean “corruption,” “decay” (cf. Col. 2”) perhaps 
inclusive of a physical (cf. Ps. Sol. 4° ["]) and a moral sense, but prob- 
ably referring particularly to moral corruption (Wisd. 14% 2 Pet. 14; 
2 Clem. 64; cf. the use of oQelew in 1 Cor. 15% 2 Cor. 72 11% Eph. 4”). 
Nor is it impossible that this is the apostlée’s meaning, for to such a 
thought, eternal life, Cw aidveos, is not an impossible antithesis. 
Yet in view of the Pauline use of g00e% (Rom. 82 1 Cor. 1542 5°), the 
reference to the flesh in the immediate context, and the antithesis of 
eternal life in the second member of the sentence, it seems probable 
that by g@oeév Paul means that corruption and death of the body, 
from which, for those who have not lived according to the spirit, there 
is no rising to eternal life. See Rom. 619" 8847, esp. 13: ef y&p xata& 
ckexna Chre uéAActe cdaoOvioxery, cf d& mvebuatt tao meckEets tod 
cmpatos Oavatoite Chcecbe, where, to be sure, o&e& is used in a dis- 
tinctly ethical, not as here in a physical sense, but tas moktets too 
cépatos conveys very nearly the idea here expressed by onefowy etc 
thy skexa éautod. In other words Paul here affirms that devotion of 
one’s self to the material, bodily side of life, brings physical death 
unrelieved by the Christian hope of resurrection which rests upon the 
indwelling of the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead. 

Hic cd xvebua, éx tod xvebuatos is in form a perfect antithesis to 
sic thy ckoxa, éx tis cuexdc. Yet mvebua and mvebduatoco are prob- 
ably not used in precisely the same sense. The mvedye unto which 
one sows is primarily one’s own vedya, the non-material, intellec- 
tual, spiritual side of man’s being, which is the seat of the religious 
life, and that which survives the cataclysmic experience of physical 
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death or the day of the Lord. See detached note on Ilveiysz and L4eé, 
III A z, p. ago, and of. 1 Cor. 5° 74 Rom. 14 279 7% 8% 16 Phil. 4% 
1 Thes. 5*. els signifies, as in el¢ chy okpxa tavrod, “unto,” “for 
the benefit of,” and the whole expression onelowy efc tb xveiya refers 
to devotion of energy and resources to the enrichment of the life of 
the spirit, in particular through the reception of the instruction of the 
saris thy D&rrov. Cf. Col. 1%. That éaucod is not added to xveiua, 
as to sagna, signifies not that tb mvetya refers to the spiritual life of 
the whole community, but that the explicit narrowing of the reference 
to the spirit of the individual would have been incongruous, suggesting 
a certain (spiritual) self-centredness. 2% tod xvebyatos probably sig- 
nifies from the Spirit of God, which dwelling in man is the cause of 
resurrection, and the earnest of eternal life (Rom. 8 2 Cor. 5% Eph. 1). 
The transition to this meaning from xvetys referring to the human 
spirit, is easy because it is the human spirit as engaged in the things 
of the Spirit of God (cf. 1 Cor. 2% 1°) to which tb xvedyo refers (cf. 
Rom. 3). 

List, tienes, here for the first time in Paul, occurs in his epistles 
much less frequently than in the Johannine literature. See Rom. 27 
5” 6% 4%; of. 1 Tim. 1% 6% Tit. 14 37. The earliest appearance of this 
phrase. is in the Greek of Dan. 12%, translating ody »n, then 
in Ps. Sol. 3%: of G2 gobobyevor xbprov dvacrhcovrnt elo Cwhy 
alanoy. 1 Enoch (Syn. and Giz.) 101%: éhnlCouct tion twhy atdvoy, 
ya ba Cyeetat Bractes abt@yv ern nevtantotx. So doubtless in 
37° 40%, though these passages are not extant in Greek. Cf. also 
2 Mac. 7% 4 Mac. 15%. Cw (in classical writers from Homer down) is 
used by Paul of (a) physical life, the antithesis of death (Rom. 8% 
1 Cor. 3% Phil. 1”, etc.); accompanied by atcn, meaning the period of 
existence in the body (1 Cor. 151%, cf. 1 Tim. 4%), in contrast with that 
which is after the resurrection; but more commonly (b), as constantly 
in John, in 2 moral-qualitative sense, denoting “existence according 
to the ideal of existence for moral beings,”’ in which ideal are included 
righteousness, the divine approval, blessedness (Rom. 64 719 8% *), 
Such life, possessed by God (Col. 37; cf. Eph. 41#) and by Christ (Rom. 
51° 2 Cor. 41"), belongs by virtue of his relation to God in Christ to the 
believer in Christ, both while still in the body (Rom. 6‘ 2 Cor. 41%) and 
after the resurrection (2 Cor. 54), and is not infrequently spoken of 
without limitation to either period of its possession (2 Cor. 21¢ Phil. 21¢). 
Accompanied by aidémos this Cwf is characterised as “eternal.” 
gloves appears first in Plato, meaning “perpetual” (Rep. 363D: 
tyinsayevot ~ad)wotov doerns prcbdy pZ6nv aldmoy, “esteeming per- 
petual drunkenness the finest reward of virtue”); “everlasting” (Tim. 
37, 38C; Legg. & go4A), being clearly associated with atdy, signifying 
an indefinitely long period (cf, detached note on Aldy, p. 431); see esp. 
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Tim. 37, 38C. As used in later Greek and in particular in the Lxx, 
Apocr. Ps. Sol. N. T., and Patr. Ap., it retains this sense and associa- 
tion with atéy in the sense just referred to. The supposition that it 
means “‘zonian,”’ 7. ¢., “pertaining to the coming zon,” is insufficiently 
supported by 1 Enoch 101, and is definitely disproved by the evidence 
as a whole; as is also the suggestion of Brooke, International Critical 
Commentary on 1 John (1?) that it may be properly translated “‘spiri- 
tual.” 


9. 70 dé Kadov TrovodyreEs 7) evKaK@pEr, Kapp Yap Ldiw Depé- 
copev pr éx\vduevor, ‘And let us not be weary in doing that 
which is good; for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 
The thought of reaping, 7. e., of obtaining result from one’s 
efforts, forms the link of connection between the preceding 
verses and this, in which, nevertheless, the apostle passes still 
further away from the thought that vv.’ ® were introduced to 
enforce (viz., the support of teachers), to speak of persistence 
in well-doing in general and its reward. On 70 kadov as a 
general term for the morally good (it is scarcely used at all in 
N. T. in an esthetic sense), see 1 Thes. 52! Rom. 7!* 21, and cf. 
on €v Taow ayaéots, v.6, and on 76 ayader, v.0. 


As between the two readings évxax@uev (or éyxaxdpev) and 
éxxax@uev, the former is undoubtedly the original. B*D* read évx. 
NAB? 31, 33, 326 éyx. against CD°KLP al. pler. Clem. Chrys. Thdrt. 
which read éxx. (FG éxxaxhowyev). There is no sufficient evidence of 
the existence in N. T. times of the word éxxaxéw, which apparently 
came into N. T. mss. from the usage of a later time. 

*Evxexéw (from which éxxaxém apparently differs in form, but not 
in meaning; see Tdf. Ed. viii maj. 2 Cor. 4") appears first in Polybius 
and belongs, therefore, to the vocabulary of the post-classical literary 
language. See Nageli, Wortschatz des Ap. Paulus, p. 32. It is not. 
found in the Lxx or, so far as observed, in other Jewish writers 
before N. T. In N. T. it is found in Lk. 181 2 Cor. 41. 16 Eph. 3% 
2 Thes. 3% et h.l.; also in 2 Clem. 22; Herm. Mand. 98, and in Symm. 
(200 a. D.) in Gen. 274* Nu. 215 Prov. 3" Isa. 71°. In Polyb. 4. 191°: 
évexkxnoay to néunety: ‘They neglected to send”; and in 2 Clem. 2: - 
TAS TEOGEVYAS hudy anh dvagéoery meds toy Hedy wh. . . Eyxaxdpey, 
it is in effect transitive, meaning “to neglect”? and taking an object 
infinitive (or, if one prefers, is a verb of incomplete predication, requir- 
ing an infinitive or other equivalent form of expression to complete its 
meaning). In Philo, Conf. ling 51, (13), odx éxxaxobuevos (so mss.; 
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C. and W. read xaxobuevocs) exveuoOny, in 2 Thes. 3%, wh évnaxhonte 
xaAorxotodytes, and in the present passage the meaning of the verb 
is, apparently, “‘to grow weary.” In these two N. T. passages the predi- 
cation of the verb is completed by a participle in agreement with the 
subject. Cf. also Herm. Mand. 9*: od obv ph Stadlans altobuevos td 
altnux ths puxts sou, xat Andy abcd gay SE exnanhons xa Sebuxhons 
aitobuevoc, ceautoy atti xat ut toy StSé6vta cor. Cf. Mt. rr}, and for the 
grammatical usage BMT 457, 459. In the remaining N. T. instances 
the verb may likewise be transitive, the subject being supplied from 
the context (so esp. Lk. 18! 2 Cor. 4!) or intransitive “to be neglectful, 
slothful” (2 Cor. 416 Eph. 3%). 

Kare@ tdt is paralleled, in N. T. at least, only in 1 Tim. 2' 6%, and 
even then the plural is used. Yet the use of the separate words is not 
at all exceptional. On %8:oc¢, meaning ‘‘appropriate, due,” cf. 1 Cor. 
32 1573 Acts 175, : 

The participle éxAuéuevor is conditional (BMT 436). éxAbw, used b 
classical writers from Homer down in a variety of meanings derived 
from the etymological sense “to loose,” “‘set free,” and in the Lxx 
and Apocr., occurs in N. T. in the passive only and with the mean- 
ing “to faint”: (1) “to become exhausted physically” (Mt. 1532 Mk. 
8), (2) “to relax effort’ (Heb. 12°: 5 ef h.l.). 


10. “Apa ody as Karpov éywper, épyatducla To ayabov mpos 
mavras, padwoTa dé mpos Tovs oikelouvs THS mioTews, “As 
therefore we have opportunity, let us do that which is good 
towards all, but especially towards those who are of the house- 
hold of the faith.” With this v. the exhortations of the para- 
graph reach the utmost point of generality. Because of the 
certainty of the result of their efforts (v.%>), therefore (apa odv), 
the Galatians are exhorted, whenever they have opportunity, to 
do good to their fellow men in general, but with special care for 
the welfare of their fellow-Christians. 


NB*31, 33, 102, al. read 2ywuev; ABS3CDFGKLP al. pler. read gyouev. 
The rarity of &> with the subjunctive without & probably led to the 
change to the easier indicative. Transcriptional probability and the 
high authority of NB therefore both point to the subjunctive as the 
original. 

*Royatdueda is the reading of SBCDFG al.; AB*LP 31, 104, 234, 
326, 1908, al. read —oye8e. Intrinsic probability favours the subjunc- 
tive following the subjunctive in v.*. The weight of documentary 
authority is on the same side. Transcriptional probability, though 
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on the side of the indicative, is not strong enough to outweigh the con- 
trary evidence, especially in view of the frequency of itacistic changes. 
Cf. on Beplcouey in v.’. 

‘Qe Exwuey is a conditional relative clause, &yv being omitted as in a 
few other cases; BMT 307. On vd d&yabdy of. on totg &yaboie v.*, but 
for td &yaOéy, meaning “that which is advantageous,” see Rom. 7* 15°. 
Cf. on &yabwotvn, 5°. The expression is not quite identical with 
vd xa@Ady, v.°, signifying, rather, what is beneficial to another than 
what is morally right. There is no decisive reason to limit the ex- 
pression to either the spiritually or the materially beneficial; so far at 
least as concerns the principal statement ending with xéyte¢ the lan- 
guage seems to be wholly general; on its use in relation to the phrase 
péAtora, etc., see below. xpd¢ xm&vtac may be taken as limiting either 
&yabéy, and meaning “‘in respect to” (of. Eph. 428) or the whole expres- 
sion gpyatducba tds dyabév and meaning “towards,” as in x Thes. 
5™ Eph. 6° (Ell). 

Though otxetor: (from Hesiod down; in N. T. in Eph. 2'* r Tim. s* 
ef kJ.) was apparently used in later Greek without distinct suggestion 
of a household in the strict sense, yet in view of Paul’s conception of 
the intimate unity of all believers (cf 1 Cor. 3% 1? 12") and the ex- 
pression of this idea in terms borrowed from the idea of the house 
(x Cor. 3° cf. also Eph. 2181 Tim. 3%) it is most probable that olxstou¢ 
is here used with intention to characterise those to whem it refers as 
members of a household, though, of course, in a metaphorical sense. 
tHe xlotews denotes the (active) Christian faith, faith in Jesus Christ. 
Cf. on 1 and detached note on [iowe, Ihersiw, p. 483. The genitive 
is a genitive of characteristic and the whole expression means “those 
who are members of that household, the distinguishing characteristic 
of which is the faith in Jesus Christ.” 

The qualification of the exhortation to do good to all men by udiora 

. xlotews, if intended as a general principle, represents a lapse from 
the universalistic principle of 5", which really underlies the whole 
gospel of the apostle as against the particularism which the epistle 
opposes. To promote the spiritual welfare, ¢. g., of those who have 
faith in preference to that of those who have not, is indefensible from 
the general point of view of the apostle. If, however, the apostle has 
specially in mind the physical needs of the Christian communities, 
such an exhortation might be judged to be consistent with or demanded 
by the general principle of love to one’s neighbour. In time of famine 
or other general distress, the members of a Christian church composed 
of those who had recently come out of heathenism would, because of 
religious prejudice, be unlikely to receive any help at the hands of 
their non-Christian neighbours. Unless, therefore, their distress were 
relieved by their fellow-Christians, they would fare worse than the 
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non-Christians. As the most needy, therefore, they would have a 
first claim. Moreover, the non-Christian members of the community 
would naturally expect the Christians most surely to manifest their 
love to one another. If, therefore, a Christian were left in distress 
this would be even more to the discredit of the new religion than if a 
non-Christian went hungry. 


V. CONCLUSION OF THE LETTER (611-18), 
1. Final warning against the judaisers (6-16), 


Tn his own hand and in a larger character than the amanuen- 
sis has used, the apostle repeats briefly, but emphatically, his 
warning against the judaisers, and reaffirms his positive teaching 
that religion is wholly spiritual and in no way dependent on 
physical facts, such as Abrahamic descent and circumcision; 
he concludes with a benediction upon all who walk by this prin- 
ciple and a prayer for mercy upon the Israel of God. 

"See with how large letters I write to you with my own hand! 
PAs many as wish to make a good showing in things pertaining to 
the flesh, these compel you to receive circumcision, only that they 
may not be persecuted because of the cross of the Christ. For not 
even they that receive circumcision are themselves law-abiding, but 
they wish you to be circumcised that they may glory in your flesh. 
“But far be it from me to glory except in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through whom a world hath been crucified to me and 
I to a world. For neither is circumcision anything, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but a new act of creation. ‘And as many as shall walk 
by this rule, peace be upon them, and mercy upon the Israel of God. 


11, “Idere rdikors tyly ypaupaow éypaya TH eun xeupi. 
“See with how large letters I write to you with my own hand!” 
At this point the apostle, who usually employed an amanuensis 
for the writing of his letters (cf. Rom. 16%), and doubtless had 
done so in the case of this letter also, took the pen in his own 
hand to write the concluding paragraph. Cf. similar instances 
in 2 Thes. 3!7 1 Cor. 162! Col. 418. His motives were probably 
two: first, the usual one of authenticating the letter; second, 
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the special one of giving emphasis to certain of the main points 
of the letter; notice that vv."-6 are almost wholly devoted to 
the reiteration of ideas already expressed. This second motive 
led him also to write, somewhat humorously yet with serious 
purpose, in a larger character than his amanuensis had em- 
ployed; the size of the letters would have somewhat the effect 
of bold-face type in a modern book, or double underlining in a 
manuscript, and since the apostle himself called attention to it, 
it would impress not only the one person who might be reading 
the letter to a congregation, but the listening congregation, 
also. Precisely how far Paul continued to write with his own 
hand, and how far he used the large characters, we have no 
certain means of knowing, but probably he did both through 
v.18, at least. &yparra is on this interpretation an epistolary 
aorist (BMT 44). For other examples of autographic portions 
of a dictated letter, see Cic. ad Attic. VIII 11; XI 24; Aug. 
Epist. 146. Cf. Moff. Introd., pp. 51, 88. 


B* 33 read #Atxorc. Internal evidence is wholly indecisive, either 
form being good usage with no preponderance of temptation to change 
on either side. Cf. Bl.-D. 303; also Col. 21 Heb. 74. This being the 
case, it is more probable that B* 33 have inadvertently modified the 
original than that all the rest of the authorities, including NACD 
al. have done so. 

The interpretation of xnAtxors yed&wuacty, as referring to the length 
of the letter (AV., “how large a letter”; so also Luth. Calv. Beng. 
Olsh., ef ai.) is here excluded by three considerations: (a) though 
yeauwacae sometimes means “an epistle’’ (Acts 28"), Paul’s invariable 
term for “epistle” is émotoAy (so seventeen times); (b) such a mean- 
ing would have called for an accusative rather than a dative; and 
(c) this epistle is not notably long as compared with the apostle’s 
other epistles. Zahn cites, as showing how the length of a letter 
would be spoken of, Heb. 13?" 1 Pet. 512; Ign. Rom. 83; Pol. 73. Cf. 
also Sief. ad loc. The use of éypapa as an epistolary aorist is quite 
in accordance with Paul’s habit. Cf. Phil. 2°* Phm. 1%. 2 Col. 48. 
Eyoaya in 1 Cor. 5% is, of course, not epistolary but historical, having 
reference to an earlier letter, and most commentators take voy Ey pata 
in 5" in the same sense. It is much more probable, however, that the 
verb in the latter verse is epistolary as is suggested by voy, and that 
the apostle is contrasting what he is now writing unambiguously 
with what he previously wrote with the same intent, but so ambigu- 
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ously that the Corinthians misunderstood him. The reference of 
Eyeapa in the present passage to the whole letter or the previous por- 
tion, while still interpreting ye&upacty of the characters in which the 
letter is written (Ell. Alf. Wies. Zahn, ef al.) is, therefore, not neces- 
sitated by ordinary late Greek or Pauline usage; while the improbability 
that the apostle should have’ thought at the outset to use the pen 
himself and to write in a noticeably large hand, and that he should 
have kept up this strained and difficult method of emphasis through 
all the pages of the letter, only now at the end calling attention to it, 
is so great, especially in the case of a letter written to groups of people 
and intended to be read aloud to them, as to amount to practical im- 
possibility. The case of Cato, who, according to Plutarch, wrote his- 
tories for his son, tdlg yerol xat weykAots yoduuacty (see Moff. 
Introd. p. 88) is not at all a parallel one. That Paul wrote the letter 
himself because unable to obtain a scribe, and in a large hand because 
of some physical necessity, an accident to his hand or defect of his 
eyesight, is in itself improbable in view of 1?, and rendered more so 
by the lack of any explanation to that effect in this sentence, in which 
he evidently intends by his “large letters” to appeal to the feelings of 
his readers. The objection that there were other parts of the letter 
that equally with this called for emphasis, loses its force in view of 
the fact that the following verses themselves repeat the chief things 
that the apostle wishes to impress on the minds of the Galatians. 


12. “Ooo Odédovow evtpoowrfoa ev capkl, obro avay- 
kafovow obpas Tepitéuvesbar, movoy iva T@ oTavp@ TOD 
xptoTou pi SiwxwvTav “As many as wish to make a good 
showing in things pertaining to the flesh, these compel you 
to receive circumcision, only that they may not be persecuted 
because of the cross of the Christ.” Proceeding to the things 
which he desires by large letters written with his own hand to 
emphasise, the apostle alleges first the selfish motive of his 
opponents. It is trouble for themselves that they wish to 
avoid. Themselves members of the orthodox Jewish com- 
munity, different from other Jews only in that they accepted 
Jesus as the expected Messiah, they wish to remain in good 
standing in the Jewish community, and to that end wish to be 
able to point to converts from the Gentile world who have not 
merely accepted Jesus as the Christ, but have also conformed 
to those physical requirements of the Jewish law which from 
the Jewish point of view were vital, but to Paul purely external 
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and physical. If they can do this they will escape that perse- 
cution which the apostle had himself suffered (51), and to which 
they would be subject at the hands of their fellow-Jews as mem- 
bers of the Christian sect of the Jewish community, if they 
favoured or did not successfully oppose its anti-legalistic ten- 
dency. 7 oTavp@ is a dative of cause. The word is, of course, 
used by metonymy for the crucifixion of the Christ, or prob- 
ably even more generally for the whole doctrine of salvation 
through the crucified Jesus as against that of justification by 
works of law. Cf. esp. 511, where Paul affirms that it is the 
ant‘-legalism of the Christian position only that makes it offen- 
sive and an occasion of persecution. The use of .the present 
tense di@kwyTat, denoting action in progress, suggests the pos- 
sibility that they are already suffering persecution, in that case, 
doubtless, not because of their own attitude but because of the 
general tendency of the Christian movement. 


*Inood is added after Xototod by B 31 only. Eth. also has Jesu, 
but follows its usual custom of placing it before Christi, also prefixing 
domini to Jesu. There is a slight intrinsic probability- in favour of 
tod Xototod only after otaveds (see detached note on Titles and Predi- 
cates of Jesus, III, p. 398, and cf. 1 Cor. 11? Phil. 3'8). This fact, 
together with the absence of any strong transcriptional probability on 
either side favours the supposition that ’Insod in B 31 is the product 
of the scribal tendency to lengthen the titles of Jesus. Cf. on 2!¢. 

Atdxwytot is the reading of SBD al. plu. Chr. Thdrt. Dam. Fol- 
lowing ACFGKLP 31, 234, 429, 1908 al. plus.1¢ Euthal., Tdf. reads 
-ovtat. The indicative is probably the result of itacism. Cf. the 
evidence on 61° above and on 6% *% in Tdf. On the possibility of a 
present indicative after tv«z, see BMT 198; BI.-D. 91, 369 and the 
v. 1. in Jn. 52° Tit. 24. 

Eédxeoscwréw occurs here first in extant Greek literature, elsewhere 
only in Chrys. and still later writers. Its meaning is clear, however, 
from sixeécwnos, “fair of face,” “specious,” in Aristoph. Plut. 976, 
elmpdownoy xat xaAddv, in Luc. Merced. Con. 711: oby S90 thy &moAoylav 
Fris ebmeocwmbs cot yévorto, and in Lxx, Gen. 124; from ebrpocwrtc, 
“fair of appearance,” Dion. Hal. etc.; from edixpocwxitecOar, applied 
to words, and meaning ‘‘to be fair” in Ps. 141°; and from cevorpoowxéu, 
“to assume a solemn face,” Aristoph. Vub. 363. See further in Cremer 
and Elsner. The term is evidently here used in a figurative sense. 
éy owext means “in the sphere of things that have their basis in the 
body.” o&e& is here fundamentally physical in its meaning, but is 
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used by metonymy to include the whole sphere of life conditioned by 
the flesh; see detached note on [Iveta and Dé&pé, II 5, and ¢f. 
t Cor. 126 78; also Phil. 33, though the meaning is not quite the 
same there. The whole expression describes those to whom it refers 
as desiring to stand well in matters whose real basis is physical rather 
than spiritual. Chrys., ad loc., says that ebxoocwnetv év oaext is 
equivalent to evdoxtuety map’ d&vOedmotc, “to be popular with men” 
—a. paraphrastic interpretation. dvayxd{ouc: is, of course, conative, 
- as in 214, 

Of the present infinitive xeortéuvecbae two explanations suggest 

themselves: (1) As over against the aor., which would express the 
circumcision as a simple fact, and the perfect, which would express an 
existing state the result of a past fact, either of which would be suit- 
able in speaking of those who without their own will were circumcised 
in infancy, Paul employs a present form (cf. 5? * 6%) in speaking of 
the circumcision of Gentiles in mature life. As in verbs of effort pro- 
gressiveness becomes conativeness (cf. BMT 11), so in this verb the 
present is the appropriate form to suggest voluntariness which neces- 
sarily accompanies circumcision under the circumstances here in mind. 
This idea is suggested by the English translation ‘receive circum- 
cision.” Cf. Moffatt’s translation, ‘“‘get circumcised.” (2) There is 
some reason to believe that expressions of compulsion, consisting of 
a verb and dependent infinitive are thought of as constituting a unit, 
and as being as a whole either conative or resultative. It is true, at 
least, that the aorist of dvayxétw is resultative and is in N. T. always 
followed by an aorist infinitive, and that the present and imperfect of 
d&vayxkGw are conative and are followed by a present infinitive. Thus 
the present is found in Acts 264, Gal. 2“, and here;} the aorist in 
Mt. 14% Mk. 64 Lk. 14% Acts 2919 Gal. 2°. 
’ WH. place a dash before wh, implying that the sentence is anaco- 
luthic, Paul having intended when he wrote wévoy tva to end the sen- 
tence with a positive expression. There is a certain basis for this 
punctuation in the fact that the apostle almost invariably places the 
uh of a negative tv clause immediately after tva, its absence from 
this position suggesting, therefore, that he intended to complete the 
clause with an unnegatived verb. Against this view, however, is the 
practical impossibility of supplying any such verb, of which t@ ctavp@ 
tod Xototod could be the modifier. It is better, therefore, to suppose 
that Paul has in this case departed from his otherwise almost invariable 
custom and, asin 1 Cor. 25 2 Cor. 1319, interjected a phrase between tv 
and un. 


13. odd€ yap of mepireuvopevror adtol vopov duvAdacovow, 
G&A Oédovow vuas TepiTéuverOar iva ev TH vuerépa capKi 
kavynowvrat, “For not even they that. receive circumcision 
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are themselves law-abiding, but they wish you to be circum- 
cised that they may glory in your flesh.” This sentence intro- 
duced by Yap confirms that which is expressed by Hovoy in 
v.2 (viz., that the only reason for their course was a desire to 
escape persecution), by excluding the reason which the judaisers 
probably themselves alleged as the motive of their conduct, 
and which Paul assumes is the only alternative motive, namely, 
a sincere zeal for the law. This zeal he disproves by the fact 
that their converts, of wepiteuvopevot, do not themselves 
keep law, doubtless referring not to failure on the part of these 
converts to attain to perfect conformity to the law, since such 
failure would not disprove the zeal of the judaisers, but to the 
fact that they do not undertake to keep it in full and are not 
required by the judaisers to do so. See 5? and notes there. 
oi mepiTeuvopevot, however, does not refer specifically to 
those who among the Galatians had been circumcised, which 
would have called for of év buiv wepirunbervtes (or TeptTeTpN- 
hévor). puddooovow is a general present and the statement 
refers in general to those who under the influence of the juda- 
isers receive circumcision. veuov has here the same sense as 
in 5%, but is used qualitatively. ‘In your flesh” means “in the 
fact that you have been circumcised,” which would be the sign 
of your conversion to legalistic Judaism. 


The words 6éAousty byes mepttéuvecbar repeat the thought of 
dvayx&t. oy. meptt., v.12, and the clause tva . . . xauyhowvtat expresses 
in positive and emphatic form that of tv« yw Sudxwvta. The phrase 
éy th duetéeg caoxt, referring literally to the flesh in the material 
sense as that in which circumcision takes place, is chosen in preference 
to a pronominal phrase referring directly to the subject of neprtéuvecbat 
the more distinctly to express the unworthy character of their boast- 
ing. On capxt here cf. the same word in 33. It is more literally em- 
ployed than in v." above. éy, literally denoting the sphere of the 
boasting, suggests also ground, basis. 

neptteuvouevot is attested by NACDKP al. Mcion. £ Vg. (qui cir- 
cumciduntur) Syr. (psh. et harcl.) Sah. Arm.; Chr. Euthal. Thdrt. Dam. 
nepttetunuévot is the reading of BL al.s° (F reads xeprtéuyquot, G 
meptteuynuévot, both impossible readings, but probably attesting 
the perfect), d g (qui circumcisi sunt) Goth. Boh. Eth. Victorin. Aug. 
Hier. Ambrst. External evidence is not decisive. Transcriptional 
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probability favours -yvéuevor, since the perfect would have been a 
wholly unobjectionable reading. 
Against the common view held by Mey. (who reads xeertety.) 
Sief. Zahn, Ell. Ltft. Alf. that of xeprt. designates the judaisers (Wies. 
and, according to Sief., Mathias hold the other view) the following 
reasons are decisive: (1) It is very doubtful whether Paul could have 
alleged in this unqualified way, and without explanation that the 
Jewish Christians did not keep the law. Rom. chap. 2, is scarcely 
a parallel case. (2) Had he wished to affirm it, the words ot 
meottevéuevot would have been superfluous, the subject of guAcéccoucty 
being the same as that of Sdxwyta. This affirmation would have 
been most forcibly and clearly expressed by od8 yap attol voy. 
gud. Had he wished to refer to the circumcision of the judaisers 
as emphasising their inconsistency in not keeping the law, he must 
have written not of xegrt., but ofto: neprt., “these, though circum- 
cised.” (3) The tense of the participle is in itself decisive. (a) 
Although a present participle may be used as a general present, desig- 
nating all those who perform (or, in the passive, are subjected to) the 
action denoted by the verb, whether the mark of the class be the single 
or the habitual doing of it (BMT 123-126), yet it is not so employed, 
unless the mind is directed to the performance of the action, as dis- 
tinguished from the resultant fact. There could have been no motive 
for such a distinction in this case if the apostle had intended to desig- 
nate the judaisers (or the Jews). For this he must inevitably have 
written xepttetunuévot.* (b) Throughout this epistle the present of 
gegtt. whether in participle, infinitive, or subjunctive, 523 61% 1b, 
means “to be circumcised” in the sense “to receive circumcision,” 
“to get circumcised” (Moffatt), not in the sense “to be a circumcised 
person.” (4) This conclusion is confirmed by 5, which shows that the 
judaisers had not as yet endeavoured to bring the Galatians under 
obedience to the whole law. Against these reasons the absence of an 
expressed subject of 8éAoucty is of little weight. The statement con- 
cerning of meptteuy. reflecting, as it does, the attitude of the judaisers, 
the mind easily supplies as the subject of ®éAoucw after gAA& the 
judaisers who have been the principal subject of the discourse from the 
beginning of v.", and all possible ambiguity is excluded by the close 
* Ellicott’s assertion: ‘The use of the present may be fairly explained on the ground that 
St. Paul includes in the idea not merely their conformity to the rite (which strictly becomes 
a past act), but their endeavour thereby to draw others into the same state, which is a present 
and continuing act,’’ ascribing to the present passive the ideas expressed by an aorist passive 
and a present active, is manifestly incorrect. In the passage cited by Ell. and at greater length 
by Ltft. ad loc., from Act. Petr. et Paul., § 63, the present wepitenvouevor does seem to have 
something of the force of a perfect. But arguments drawn from the usage of this book, con- 
siderably later than Paul, are hardly strong enough to overthrow the clear evidence of Gala- 
tians itself. The o: peovres quoted by Ltft. from Plato, Theet. 181A, is a nickname, which 
our participle quite certainly is not. 
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parallelism between OéAoucty buao meprtéuvecBar, v.8b and dvayxéCouct 
dbuas neprtepvecOar of v.12. 


14, eyo 6& wy y&ouro Kavydobat eb mi ev TH TTAUPO TOD 
Kupiov juav "Inood Xpiorov, bv ob éuol Kdopos éoTavpwrar 
Kay@ Koopww, “But far be it from me to glory except in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom a world hath been 
crucified to me and I to a world.” In striking contrast with 
the boasting of the judaisers, which has its sphere and basis 
in the mere material flesh of men, the apostle sets forth as his 
ground of boasting—note é¢uof emphatic by position—the 
central fact of his gospel, the cross of Christ (cf. Rom. 11° 1 Cor. 
12.) which has wrought a complete revolution in his own life. 
T®@ OTavp@ undoubtedly has the same significance as in v.!. 
See in v."® the clear evidence that the doctrine of the cross is 
there also the antithesis to legalism. xécyos is quite certainly 
employed here in the fifth of the meanings indicated in the 
note on ZTovyeia Tod Kécpov, p. 514, viz., ‘the mode of life 
characterised by earthly advantages.” But the particular 
earthly advantages which the apostle has in mind are not, as 
in 1 Jn. 215, etc., the sensual pleasures of riches and other like 
things, but, rather, those of which he speaks in Phil. 3% 4. 
Paul’s world, kéouos, with which he severed his relation, when 
the cross of Christ acquired for him its new significance, was 
that of Israelitish descent, circumcision, the rank and dignity 
of a Pharisee, the righteousness that is in law, touching which 
he was blameless. To this world he became dead by the cross 
of Christ, because in Christ’s death on the cross he saw a dem- 
onstration that God’s way of accepting men was not on the 
basis of works of law, but on that of faith in Christ. Cf. 21% 29 
338 4% © Rom. 37/8 4% 518.1 For evidence that the significance 
of the cross is in what it proves respecting God’s real attitude 
towards men, see the extended discussion of 3%. The fulness of 
the expression Tod Kupiov »yav "Inood Xpiorod adds weight to 
the utterance and reflects the emotion with which the state- 
ment is made; cf. detached note on the Titles and Predicates 
of Jesus, p. 393. As to what the apostle means by “boasting 
in thejcross,’’ see. 1.Cor. 118: Rom, 5% #4. 
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On wy yévorto, see on 217. On the use of the dative with yévorto 
(here only in N. T. with pi yévorto), of. Lk. 138; see also Mt. 81 929, 
The infinitive does not occur elsewhere in N. T. after pi yévorto, but 
is common in Lxx; of. Gen. 447 17 Josh. 2229 2416 1 Ki. 20 (21)3 1 Mac. 
9*° 13° (cited by Ltft.); forthe inf. after other forms of ylvouat, cf. 
Acts 93? Lk. 6% Mt. 18%. The use of xécn0¢ and xédcum without the 
article gives to both words a qualitative emphasis; cf. Rom. 11° x Cor. 
3% 2 Cor. 51°. égyot and xédcum are datives of relation; see on vous, 
219 and cf. Rom. 6 1% 1 78, 81’ of, characterising the cross as that 
through the instrumentality of which he had wholly severed connec- 
tion with his old world of Pharisaic dignity and legalism, leaves un- 
described the process by which the cross achieved this result. For this 
unexpressed element of the apostle’s thought, see on 2!* 2°, and espe- 
cially on 3% 14, 


15, ore yap wepiToun TL eo oUTE aKpoBvoTia, ANAL KaLvy 
xtéo.s. “For neither is circumcision anything, nor uncircum- 
cision, but a new act of creation.” In these words the apostle 
gives a reason for glorying only in the cross of Christ (v.), 
especially as against those who glory in circumcision (v.'); yet 
not content to exclude circumcision only, he rejects every mate- 
rial ground of boasting, whether it be the circumcision of the 
Jew, or the uncircumcision of the Gentile. For doubtless the 
Gentile was just as proud of being uncircumcised as the Jew was 
of his circumcision. Cf. 5°, where to the Tepttou which is 
under discussion he adds, as here, ovT€ akpoBvaoTtia, xKTiots is 
probably to be taken in its active sense, referring to the divine 
activity in the production of a new moral life (¢f. Col. 31°), but 
the emphasis of the expression is not on this aspect of the mat- 
ter but upon the radical transformation of character implied in 
the choice of such a word as KTiots, “creation,” and the addi- 
tion of xawv7, new. The fact referred to is that which is de- 
scribed in different terminology in 21% 2° Rom. 64-® !, What 
the apostle meant to affirm about kaw7 kriovs he leaves to 
his readers to infer. The Tt éorw of the preceding clause sug- 
gests it, but, of course, conveys less than he meant; “is essen- 
tial” is nearer his thought. Cf. 5° 1 Cor. 7% 


odte (Some authorities 0d) yée is attested by B 33, 1908 Syr. (psh. 
harcl. pal.) Sah.(?)Goth. Chr. Hier. Aug.; while SACDFGKLP al. 
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pler. d f g Vg. Boh. Sah.(?) Euthal. Thdrt. Dam. Victorin. Amb. 
Ambrst. read év yap Xetot@ "Incod otte. Despite the weight of the 
group supporting the latter reading (cf. on 21° 37! 526 6% 1, 38) itis clearly 
a harmonistic corruption under the influence of 5°. As in 28, the cor- 
rect reading is preserved by B 33 al. 

Kclots, in classical writers, from Pindar down, and not infrequent 
in Lxx and Apocr., is used in N. T. either (1) as a verbal noun, 
meaning “‘act of creation,” Rom. 17°, xtlots xdcuou, or, (2) as a con- 
crete noun equivalent to xtlcowa either (a) individually, “a created 
person or thing,” Rom. 8° Heb. 4", or (b) collectively, of the sum of 
created things, or the total of a particular class of created things: 
Rev. 3% Rom. 8” (Mk. 16%); the meaning in the difficult passage 
1 Pet. 213 need not be discussed here. The use of the same phrase, 
xatvi xtlots, in the concrete (passive) sense, 2 Cor. 517, suggests the 
concrete meaning here, but the antithesis to meprtoun and d&xeoRuotla 
favours the verbal (actional) sense. The latter is also favoured by 
the parallel passages, 1 Cor. 719: 4 xeprtowh oddéy gottyv, xat # 
a&xeoBuotia obdéy gotty, GAAK thonots évtoAdy Oeod, and Gal. 5%: 
obte meprtoun te foyder ote dxooBuctia, AAR lotic 8 dydans 
éveoyouuéyy, in both of which the second member of the antithesis 
is a term of action. In all three passages the term used is qualitative. 
A comparison of the second members in the three passages is instruc- 
tive. In 5° xfottc and d&y&ny are purely ethical terms, descriptive of 
the fundamental moral attitude of the Christian. In x Cor. 7° thenats 
éytoA@y is both a more external characterisation of the Christian life 
and more formal, in that no intimation is given of the content of the 
commandments. xatvi xtlot¢ in the present passage is, on the one 
side, less definite as to the moral character of the new life than either 
of the other expressions, and, on the other hand, directs attention to 
the radical change involved rather than to the external expression or 
the moral quality of the life thus produced. Any close connection 
between this expression and the Hebrew aw1n m2 (a new crea- 
ture), meaning “‘proselyte,” is improbable.* To have used a phrase 
which would naturally be understood as meaning a proselyte would 
have been to render the sentence confused and self-contradictory. 
Had the expression been in current use with this meaning, Paul must 
at least have added év Xorot@. 


*Euthalius (Zacagnius, Collect. Monum. Vet. I 561; Gallandi Bibl. Pair. X 260) and after 
him Photius, Amphiloch. Quest. 183 (Migne 151), and a ms. of the eleventh century (Mont- 
faucon, Bibi. bibl. I 195) express the opinion that the statement, 6 ovre mepiromy re Eorev 
obre axpoBvoria adAa Kav Krigts, is a quotation from an apocryphal writing ascribed to 
Moses. Georgius Snycellus (Chron. Ed. Dind. I 48), whose statement, however, is prob- 
ably based, like the others. upon that of Euthalius, specifies an apocalypse of Moses as the 
source of the quotation. The fact that the same epigrammatic saying recurs in very similar 
form (cf. above) in 5° x Cor. 7!* is not unfavourable to the view that this is a quotation. But, 
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16. kal Sco. 7H Kavdr. TovT@ GToLynToVoLW, eipnyn én” 
aurous, Kal €deos kal ext Tov “Iopayd rod Oeod, “And as 
many as shall walk by this rule, peace be upon them, and mercy 
upon the Israel of God.” The apostle concludes this paragraph 
of brief reiterations of the chief ideas of the letter (cf. on v.") 
with a benediction upon all whose life is conformed to the great 
principle for which he has been contending, viz., the essentially 
spiritual character of religion as against the ascription of funda- 
mental religious value to any physical or material condition, 
however sanctioned. xaveyv, occurring in N. T. here and 
2 Cor. 10-16 only, meaning properly “measuring rod” or 
“straight edge,” is clearly shown by TovTw (referring to v.15) to 
have here its metaphorical sense of “principle.” orovyéw 
doubtless has here the same meaning as in 5% (g. v.), viz., “to 
walk, to conduct oneself.’’ While v.45, to which T@ kaveve 
TovTw refers, is affirmative rather than imperative, yet the 
proposition which it affirms is of fundamental importance for 
the determination of conduct. He who recognises the value- 
lessness of such externals as circumcision and uncircumcision 
and the necessity of the new spiritual life will, on the one hand, 
be unmoved by the appeal of the judaisers to receive circum- 
cision, and on the other seek, rather, to be led by, and to live 
by, the Spirit. 

Kat fico is usually joined with etonyn, as with it limiting éx’ ebtodc, 
the comma being placed after ¥eo¢ (so Tdf. WH. Ell. Ltft. Alf. 
Wies. Sief. Zahn). Against this interpretation, however, it is to be 
said: (a) The order etopnvn xat gAeoc, if both words have reference to 
one class of persons, is illogical, placing effect first and cause after- 
wards. %deoc¢ is joined with ciphyn elsewhere in benedictions in N. T. 
in 1 Tim. 1? 2 Tim. 1? 2 Jn. * Jude 2, always preceding elohyn. Note, 
also, the often-repeated benediction, yker¢ and elpqyy, in which yéerc, 


closely corresponding to #\eog in meaning, always precedes etpnyn. 
xat ¥heog becomes, then, an afterthought, to which xat éxt thy 


on the other hand, an apocryphon entitled ‘“ Apocalypse of Moses” is not otherwise known. 
The statement of the others (Euthalius, etc.) is general and vague. The extant so-called 
‘Assumption of Moses’’ does not contain the sentence. But even though the passage should 
actually have been found in the text of some apocryphon of Moses as extant in Euthalius’s 
day, that alone would by no means make clear what was the relation between this and the 
Pauline writing. Certainly the evidence as above displayed is not strong enough to prove 
that this is a quotation. 
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"Icon tod Beod appends a second afterthought. (b) Though Rom. 
9° 1 Cor. ro0'8 show that Paul distinguished between Israel according 
to the flesh and the Israel according to election or promise, and Rom. 
279 Phil. 3? suggest that he might use tbv "Icpah tod Beod of all be- 
lievers in Christ, regardless of nationality, there is, in fact, no instance 
of his using ’IcpahA except of the Jewish nation or a part thereof. 
These facts favour the interpretation of the expression as applying not 
to the Christian community, but to Jews; yet, in view of tod cod, 
not to the whole Jewish nation, but to the pious Israel, the remnant 
according to the election of grace (Rom. 115), including even those who 
had not seen the truth as Paul saw it, and so could not be included 
in Scot... otory. In this case the benediction falls into two dis- 
tinct parts. In the first the apostle invokes peace upon those who 
recognise and act in accordance with the principle of v.15, and, in dis- 
tinction from them, the mercy of God through which they may obtain 
enlightenment and enter into peace, upon those within Israel who 
even though as yet unenlightened are the true Israel of God. Against 
the combined force of these two reasons the presence of xaf after 
#ie0¢ is of little weight. It is quite explicable as slightly ascensive. 
In view of the apostle’s previous strong anti-judaistic expressions, he 
feels impelled, by the insertion of xf, to emphasise this expression of 
his true attitude towards his people. It can scarcely be translated 
into English without overtranslating. 

Kaviby is believed to be ultimately of Semitic origin. Cf. Gregory, 
Canon and Text, p. 15. It is found, however, in Greek from Homer 
down in a great variety of usages at a greater or less remove from the 
probable ground-meaning, ‘‘a tool or utensil made of reed or cane.” 
(1) Literally, of a large number of implements, most of which were 
probably originally made of cane, the name being retained though 
other material was later used in their construction: e. g., the rods 
across the hollow of the shield, through which the arm was passed: 
I]. VIII 193; XIII 407; the shuttle or quill, by which the threads of the 
woof were passed between those of the warp, J/. XXIII 761; in classical 
times most frequently of the rule or straight edge used by masons and 
carpenters: Soph. Frag. 421; Eur. Troiad. 6; Aristoph. Av. 999, 1002; 
Plato, Phil. 56B; Aischin. 32%, etc. (in the same meaning, but meta- 
phorically used: Aristoph. Ran. 799: Eur. Supp. 650); later of the 
scribe’s rule, Anth. Pal. 6%; a curtain rod, Chares ap. Ath. 538D; the 
keys or stops of a flute, Anth. Pal. 9. 365; the beam or tongue of a 
balance, Anth. Pal. rr. 334. (2) Metaphorically. It is probably 
upon the basis of the meaning most frequently found in classical times, 
“a ruler or straight edge,” that the word came to be used in a meta- 
phorical sense, of anything regulative, determinative, a rule or stand- 
ard. Cf. the similar transfer of meaning in our English word “rule.” 
It is so used of the written law conceived of as a whole, or a section 
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of it, Lycurg. 149. 4; of the good man, Arist. Eth. N. 3. 6 (1113 a5); 
of the Aopupbpo¢ of Polycleitus and the book explaining it: Pliny, 
H. N. 34. 55; Galen, Hippocr. et Plat. V 3; of a general rule or 
principle: Anecdota Greca (Bekker), 1180; Epict. Diss. I 2828; Luc. 
Halieus, 30; of a list of the chief epochs or eras, which served to deter- 
mine intermediate dates, Plut. Sol. 27!; and for other things of the 
same general character. 

In the Lxx the word is found but once, in the difficult passage, 
slic. 74, where the translator either read a text differing from the 
Massorah, or misunderstood the Hebrew. The meaning is probably 
“measuring rod” or “line.” In the Apocr. it occurs: only once, 
Jdth. 138 (8), for a rod used in the construction of a bed; in 4 Mac. 72} 
it means “rule” or “standard.” 

In N. T., only Paul uses the word and that in but two passages: 
2 Cor. 10!-16, where the meaning probably is “‘measure”’ (others prefer 
the meaning, “limit, boundary-line’’), and in the present passage, 
where it evidently refers to the preceding sentence, which it describes, 
as a general rule or principle, serving as a standard. The use of xavay 
to designate ecclesiastical statutes and ordinances, a fixed body of 
Christian doctrines serving as a standard of correct teaching (some- 
times conceived of as summed up in the pithy sentences of the Apos- 
tle’s Creed), the clergy, the catalogue of martyrs or saints, or the col- 
lection of books accepted as authoritative for Christian doctrine and 
practice, does not occur until later and belongs properly under a treat- 
ment of the ecclesiastical development of the word. In the last- 
mentioned use it is (according to Zahn) not found until the middle 
of the fourth century a.D., in Athanasius, Decr. Syn. Nic.; cf. also 
Canon 59 of the Synod at Laodicea (Mansi II 574); Athanasius, 
Festal Letter 39. For a fuller treatment of the word, see Zahn, Grund- 
riss der Gesch. des ntl. Kanons,? pp. 1 ff.; cf. also Westcott, The Canon 
of the N. T.5, App. A, pp. 504,ff.; Gregory, Canon and Text, pp. 15 ff. 

Like xvebuatt in 5%, t@ xavdve is a dative of means. On the use 
of the future (ctoryfjcoucty) in a hypothetical clause see BMT 308. 
Cf. Lk. 17%. On elpfyn, cf. on 1%. The verb to be supplied is an opta- 
tive as in 1? 618, and frequently in similar connections. 


2. Appeal enforced by reference to his own sufferings 
(617), 

17. Tod Aowrod Kdmous pou pnoels wapexeTw, eyo Yap Ta 
oriypata ToD "Incod é&v T@ oMpaTi you BagTasfw, “Hence- 
forth let no man give me trouble; for I bear the marks of Jesus 
in my body.” This verse is best treated, as in WH., as a sep- 
arate paragraph. V.18 is the benediction of the whole epistle, 
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hence not to be attached to v.17, and v.1* is the benediction cou- 
cluding the paragraph begun at v.". With evidently deep 
feeling the apostle demands that henceforth he be spared the 
distress which his opponents have hitherto been inflicting upon 
him, and appeals to the scars which he has received in the ser- 
vice of Jesus, and which he in a figure describes as evidence 
that he belongs to Jesus. 


Tod Aorxod is doubtless here, as usually elsewhere, a genitive of time, 
meaning “henceforth.” The interpretation of Zahn, which makes it 
equivalent to tHv &AAwy, a genitive of the whole limiting undefc and 
referring [to the remainder of Israel, which is not tod Qe00, is nega- 
tived by the fact that the familiar use of tod Acrxod in the sense of 
“henceforth” would have made it necessary for Paul to employ tay 
&Akwy to express the thought which this interpretation finds here. 
The interpretation of Wies. which takes tod Aotxod in the sense 
“finally,” equivalent to td Aorxéy in Phil. 3! 48, etc., is unsustained 
by any clear evidence of the use of the genitive tod Aotxod in this 
sense. Eph. 61° is the only example that is alleged for such usage, and 
neither text nor interpretation of this passage is quite certain. 

Kérog is frequent elsewhere in Paul in the sense of “labour, toil,” 
2 Cor. 65 1 Thes. 13 2° 35, etc. But the phrase xéxouc xaoéyetv clearly 
means, not ‘‘to impose toil,” but “to give trouble”’; cf. Sir. 294 Mt. 261° 
Mk. 148 Lk. 117 185. The use of the present imperative suggests an 
action already in progress. With undels it means, “let no one con- 
tinue to give, etc.,” “let him cease giving”; cf. BMT 16s. 

By t& ottyyeta Paul undoubtedly refers to the effects of his suffer- 
ings as an apostle (cf. 2 Cor. 64-6 11%°#-), and as the éy t@ oduartl pov 
shows, the physical effects, perhaps actual scars. The only doubt to 
which the phrase is subject concerns the value which he means to 
ascribe to these marks of his sufferings, or the figure of speech under 
which he means to present them. Elsner and Raphelius* find the 
explanation in a custom spoken of by Hdt. 2"8, according to which 
a fugitive who took refuge in a temple and there received upon his 
body the marks of the god, could not thereafter be touched. Sief. 


*Raphelius, Annot. Philol. in N. T., Tl, p. 460f., says: Videtur Paulus respicere 
ad morem illorum, gui, quod stigmata sacra gestarent, Deo sacri erant, quosque propterea 
nefas erat tangere, si modo ille mos Galatis notus fuit. Caussam certe hanc affert, cur nemo 
sibi molestias exhibere debeat, quod stigmata Domini Jesu portet. Mentionem hujus moris 
facit Herodotus (lib. 2. cap. 113). Erat in littore ad ostium Nili Herculis templum, quod 
nunc quoque est: és Td Hv Karapuyay otkérys Stew avOpimwv éemBadrnrar oriywata ipa, 
éwutov didovs To Bed, ovK EkeaTe TOVTOV apacbat. 6 Vouos OdTOS dtaTeArder EY Smoros Td 
Méxpt Enov am’ apxis. Tod dv bH ’AAc~avSpou amcoréarar Oepamovtes wuOdmevor Tov repr 
Td ipdv Exovra voor, ixérar 5? é¢duevor Tod Oeod KaTnydpeov Tod "AAcéavSpov, BovAdpmevoe 
Badrrew abrév . . . Ceterum, quod Paulus dicit ortymata Baordgev, Lucianus una voce 
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and Cremer, following many earlier interpreters, suppose the apostle 
to be thinking of himself as the slave (or soldier) of Jesus, and of 
the marks of his sufferings as comparable to the marks on the body 
of a slave designating his ownership, or on that of a soldier, indi- 
cating the general under whom he serves; cf. Hdt. 7%; Diod. Sic. 34. 21; 
Plut. Nicias, 29?; Deissmann, whom Zahn and M. and M. Voc. follow, 
finds the suggestion of a charm, warding off attack, appealing espe- 
cially to a papyrus of the third century a. p. (Papyrus J. 383 of the 
Leyden Museum*), containing a spell, in which occur both the word 
Bactéw and the expression x6mouc napéyetv. The expression xémoug 
napexétw is favourable to the first or third of these views (note the 
words otx &&eort tobtou &pacbat in Hdt. 213 and the precise phrase 
xémoug maxpéyety in the papyrus). But it is doubtful whether the 
usage described by Herodotus was prevalent in Paul’s day and sur- 
roundings, or at any rate familiar enough so that a bare allusion to it 
would be intelligible. As concerns the third view, the appositeness 
of the papyrus passage is greatly diminished by the fact that it makes 
no reference to ottyyata; what the protected one bears being not 
marks, but a miniature coffin of Osiris. On the other hand, the thought 
of himself as a slave of Jesus is a favourite one with the apostle, and 
the custom of branding or otherwise marking slaves was undoubtedly 
familiar to the Galatians. These facts make it most probable that it 
is the idea of himself as a slave of Jesus, marked as such by the scars 
of his sufferings, that underlies the language of the apostle. 


3. Final benedictions (618). 


18. ‘H ydpis rod xvpiov nuav *Inood Xpiorod pera Tod 
TvevpmaTos vu@V, adedpot’ aunv. “The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with your spirit, brethren. Amen.” The 
concluding benedictions of all the letters ascribed to the apostle 
Paul are alike in that they include the invocation of grace, 
which, except in Colossians and the pastoral epistles, is specifi- 


ottymatopopecy effert, citatus in Lexico Graeco. Varius autem erat ususstigmatum. Nam 
et servi in fronte iis notabantur, apud Romanos quidem fugitivi poenae causa, apud Thraces 
vero, ut domini eorum noscerentur, et milites in manibus. cum militiae adscriberentur. . . . 
Chrysostomus comparat cum vulneribus in bello acceptis. Sed ad scopum Pauli propius 
accedere videtur, quod ex Herodoto citavimus. Vult enim ipse sacrosanctus et inviolabilis 
haberi, propterea quod stigmata Domini Jesu in corpore suo gestet. Quanquam quocungue 
Paulum respexisse dicas, certum tamen est, stigmatum nomine ipsum intelligere vibices ac 
cicatrices ex plagis illis, lapidationibus et verberibus, quorum meminit 2 Cor, 11% segg. 
Quae signa erant manifesta, ipsum illorum similem non esse, qui circumcisionem urgebant, 
ne ob crucem Christi persecutionem paterentur (v.!%). 

*My me Siwxe be" avox wamumet[ov] wetouBaves: Bagragw Thy rapnv Tov ‘Ocipews Kat 
brayw xatalot]joa. abrhy [i]s "ABid0s, karaoTioat eis Tagras Kai KarabéaOai eis [ad]xas: 
édy por 6 Setva Kérovs mapacxn, mpog (7) péw avrnv avty. De.BS. p. 354. 
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cally called “the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Phil. 4% 
and Phm.* are like Galatians in using meta Tov Tvevparos 
tuev instead of the usual wef’ buoy. Ephesians only in- 
cludes the invocation of peace, which is regularly found in the 
opening salutations of the apostle’s letters. On the wholly 
exceptional form of 2 Cor., see p. 509. The expression “the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ” is to be taken at its full value; 
for, while the apostle closely associates the love of God mani- 
fest in Christ and the love of Christ (Rom. 8% 3°), he expressly 
ascribes to Christ in his earthly career a love for men and 
grace towards them (27° 2 Cor. 8%, etc.), and conceiving of 
Jesus as still living and in relation to men (1 Thes. 1° Rom. 
84, etc.) ascribes to him as thus living a gracious attitude 
towards men, manifest on the one hand in spiritual fellowship 
with them (2?°) and, on the other hand, in intercession for them 
(Rom. 8%). The phrase meTa Tod Tvevparos wud shows 
that it is the former that is here in mind. The sentence is, 
therefore, a prayer that the Galatians may have the indwelling 
gracious presence of the Lord Jesus Christ. By the addition of 
adedgol (cf. on 1) at the end of this letter, in which there is 
much of reproof and much strenuous exhortation, the apostle 
expresses his continued affection for the Galatians. Though 
the term itself is frequent in Paul’s letters, in no other case 
does he add it to a concluding benediction. The addition of 
aunv (cf. on 1°), appended to a doxology in 15 Rom. 113° 1627 
Eph. 3% Phil. 42°, etc., and in Rom. 15% to a benediction (it is 
apparently a scribal addition in Rom. 16% 1 Cor. 16% 1 Thes. 3% 
Phm. *), still further emphasises the strength and depth of 
the feeling with which the apostle brings to a close this remark- 
able letter. Though it was probably dictated rapidly, and 
was certainly composed under the stress of deep emotion, the 
six brief chapters of which it consists constitute one of the 
most important documents of early Christianity and one of 
the noblest pleas ever written for Christian liberty and spiritual 
religion. 
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I. ’*AIIOZTOAOS.* 
I. CLASSICAL AND OTHER NON-CHRISTIAN USAGE. 


The word &né6ctodos is manifestly cognate with the verb dxooréAAw. 
In classical authors it is employed both as an adjective and as a noun. 
Joined with xAotoc it was used much as our modern word “despatch” is, 
the phrase meaning ‘‘a despatch boat,” 7. ¢.,a boat in commission. In Dem. 
2527, 26215, etc., dmoatékog (paroxytone) alone signifies ‘“‘a naval expedi- 
tion.” In Herodotus éx6ot0A0¢ (proparoxytone) is used of a._person, meaning 
an ambassador or delegate, a person commissioned by another to represent 
him. See 12: 6 wév 34 a&ndctodos é¢ THY MiAntoy hy. 538: é¢ Aaxedaluove 


* For other discussions of the subject see Lightfoot, Commentary on Galatians, pp. 92-101; 
Harnack, ‘‘ Die Lehre der zwélf Apostel,” in Texte u. Untersuchungen, II 93-118; Hincks, 
“Limits of the Apostolate,” in JBL. 1895, pp. 37-47; Haupt, Zum Verstandnis des A postolats; 
Monnier, La notion de Vapostolat. 
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corhest dnéctoros éylvero.* In a similar but more general sense, it 
occurs in the Lxx (A) and Aq. in 1 Ki. 148: éy@ elur &méatoAos medc ae 
oxAneds: “I am a hard messenger to thee,” I bring thee heavy tidings. It 
is found also in Sym. at Isa. 18?, but not elsewhere in the Greek O. T. 
In Jos. Ant. 17. 300 (111), &néctoA0s apparently means “a despatch- 
ing, a sending”: d&olxeto ets thy ‘Pduny moecbela "lovdatwy, Odkeou tov 
&nbotoroy altay cH FOver Extxeywenndtos Sate attysews adtovoutacs: “There 
came to Rome an embassy of Jews, Varus having granted the people 
the privilege of sending it for the purpose of asking for autonomy.” The 
indirect evidence of Christian writers seems to show that in the post- 
Christian period the Jews used the term &xéctoAoc, or a Semitic term which 
was expressed in Greek by &méctodoc, (a) of persons despatched from 
Jerusalem to other cities, especially to gather the temple tribute; (b) of 
those who, after the destruction of Jerusalem, were associated with the 
patriarch in deliberations and in the carrying out of what was agreed upon. 
See the evidence in Ltft. pp. 93 ff. 


II. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE IN GENERAL. 


In the New Testament the term is used of persons only. Its general 
meaning, clearly seen in passages in which it is used in a non-technical 
sense, is “a delegate,” “‘a representative,” one commissioned by another 
to represent him in some way. Thus in 2 Cor. 8% and Phil. 2%5, it is used 
of persons delegated by a church to execute a commission.} ~ 

In Heb. 3! Jesus is spoken of as “‘the apostle and high priest (&méotoAos 
xat doyteoeis) of our confession”? and is immediately afterwards charac- 
terised as faithful to him that appointed him.{ In Jn. 13% the word is used 
in such a way as almost to involve a definition of the word. ‘A servant is 
not greater than his master, nor a delegate (&xéctoAoc) greater than he 
that sent him.” 


III. THE APOSTLES OF CHRIST. 


But in the majority of its occurrences in the New Testament the word is 
used of a class of persons in the Christian church, or among the followers 
of Jesus. The full expression was evidently axéctodos Xorotod, or 
&xbotores Xerotod *Insod (2 Cor. 1! 1118, etc.). But for this full expres- 
sion énéctoAog alone is much more frequently used. It is found in nearly 


* For exx. in inscriptions and papyri see Dittenberger, Sylloge, 153, and M. and M. Voc. 
s. v.; of. also Nigeli, Wortschatz des Apostels Paulus, p. 23. 

{In both cases a journey is involved, the matter to be attended to a financial one, and 
the person who makes the journey does not simply bear a message, but in a larger way repre- 
sents the church. This may, indeed, be accidental coincidence, rather than decisive indica- 
tion of the constant usage of the word. Yet compare the Jewish use of the term, as stated 
above. 

{A similar idea of Christ is several times expressed in the Gospel of John, e. g., Jn. 178: 
“This is life eternal to know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’? 
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all the books of the New Testament, and was evidently in the apostolic age 
the common term for a well-known class in the church. 

The earliest references to the apostles of Christ (reckoned by the date 
of the writing in which they occur) are found in the Pauline epistles, and 
bear witness not only to Paul’s claim to be himself an apostle but to the 
existence of other members of the class, who were apostles before him 
(Gal. 11”). In the effort to trace the development of the apostolate it will 
be well therefore to begin by inquiring as to the identity of these apostles 
before Paul. 

1. The apostles before Paul—(a) The Twelve and their earliest designa- 
tion. In the number of those who were apostles before him, Paul evidently 
includes Peter, and in all probability John (Gal. 117-19 2°), In the gospels 
there are frequent references to twelve disciples of Jesus, whom Mt. once 
calls the twelve apostles and Lk. refers to as the apostles, but who are most 
frequently spoken of simply as the Twelve. Of this company Peter and 
John were members. These facts do not warrant the assumption that the 
Twelve and the apostles are identical, especially in view of the apparent 
distinction between them in 1 Cor. 15°. 7; but they suggest the wisdom of 
beginning with an inquiry concerning the Twelve, while avoiding any pre- 
supposition as to their precise relation to the apostles. 

The expression “the Twelve,” of 3dH3exa, in 1 Cor. 15%, consisting simply 
of the numeral with prefixed article, taken in its context makes it evident 
that when the epistle was written this was a recognised title of a certain 
group who had been in his lifetime disciples of Jesus. This is made the 
more clear by the fact that, according at least to the third gospel and Acts, 
the company consisted at the time referred to, not of twelve, but of eleven 
persons. The existence of this company which Paul predicates for the 
time immediately after the resurrection, the gospels carry back into the 
lifetime of Jesus. All the four gospels frequently mention “the Twelve,” 
ot 3HSexa, with evident reference to a company of Jesus’ disciples (Mk. 41° 
67 95 10% 1111 141% 17, 20, 48 Mt. 2017 [text uncertain] 26% 47 Lk. 81 g112 1831 
223, 47 jn. 667, 70, 71 20%), 

It should be observed, however, that all the references in Mt. and all 
those in Lk., except 81 and 9/2, are parallel to passages in Mk. and probably 
derived from that source. Mk. (3% 1), followed by the other synoptists, 
records the selection of these Twelve by Jesus, and Mt. and Mk. give the 
list of them by name (Mk. 316-19 Mt. 1024; cf. also Acts 1% 4). That such 
a company existed not only in Paul’s day, when retrospectively at least it 
was referred to as the Twelve, but also in Jesus’ own day—on this point 
there is no reason to question the testimony of the gospels. 

It is not so clear by what name this company was known in the lifetime 
of Jesus. In Mk. 14% Jesus is said to have used the words, “one of the 
twelve,’’ but this may mean only one of the twelve then at table with him. 
Jn. 67°, “Have I not chosen you the twelve?” is also indecisive, especially 
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in view of the late date of the fourth gospel. Yet in view of the evidence 
that this was a very early, probably the earliest now extant, name for the 
inner circle of Jesus’ disciples, and of the probability that even in Jesus’ 
ministry there was some common title for the company, it is not unlikely 
that it was then known as “the Twelve.” The persistence of the name, 
even in the latest gospels, and its occurrence in Acts 6? show that it contin- 
ued in use also to a late period in the apostolic age. 

The phrase of yabyntal, frequent in all the gospels, probably often refers 
to the Twelve, but is not in itself restricted to them. The expression ot 
SHdexa wabytat occurs in Mt. only (10! 111 267°), and is in all instances 
clearly a secondary form of expression, due to the editor, not to his sources. 

(b) The application of the term “apostles” to the Twelve. Reference 
has been made above to the evidence that Peter and John, who were among 
the Twelve, were also counted by Paul among those who were apostles 
before him. Mt. 10? shows that when this passage of the first gospel took 
its present form, all the Twelve were accounted apostles. Yet this designa- 
tion of the Twelve as apostles is rather infrequent in the gospels. It occurs, 
besides Mt. 102, in Mk. 3 (on the text see below) 6%° Lk. 633 g!9 175 22% 2410 
(perhaps also in Lk. 114°). Of these passages Mt. 10? only uses the expres- 
sion of da@3exa &xbctoAot, found elsewhere in N. T. in Rev. 21, and in 
early Christian literature in the title of the Ardayy. In Mt. it is clearly 
an editorial equivalent of of dd3exa wabytat in v.!, which itself represents 
the simple of daSexa of Mk. 67. 

In Lk. 22% ot &xéctoAot represents of dH3exa of Mk. 1417. In 175 and 
241° we have no source with which to compare the Lukan form oi the pas- 
sages, but in view of 2214, the word &xécroAor can not with confidence be 
carried back to any older source than the editor of this gospel. In Lk. 91°, 
however, the expression is taken over from Mk. 63°, which therefore attests 
the use of the term as a title of the Twelve as early as the date of the second 
gospel, subject only to the possibility of an early and now unattested cor- 
ruption of the text. Only Mk. 3% and Lk. 6% ascribe this usage to Jesus.* 
The text of Mk. 34 is open to some doubt. The words od¢ xat dxootdAousg 
dyéuacey, though attested by NBCA al., and on this evidence included in 
the text by WH. and set in the margin by RV., are rejected by Tdf. Tr. 
Ws. Sd. The words are evidently in Mk. a scribal addition from Lk. 6%, 
or in Lk. are taken over by the editor from Mk. In other words, we have 
here a single witness, either the second evangelist or the third. Whatever 
the date of this testimony it does not affirm that Jesus at this time gave to 
the Twelve the name apostles, and does not necessarily mean that he at any 
time conferred on them the title of apostles. If it is of late origin, it prob- 
ably referred in the author’s mind to the bestowal of a title, but if early 


* The utterances of Lk. 114 and Jn. 1318 are ascribed to Jesus, and in both cases the term 
anéoroAot includes by implication his immediate followers, but it is not restricted to them 
or employed as a title for them. 
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may have meant only that he was wont to speak of them as his messengers, 
using the term with descriptive rather than titular force. 

According to Acts 1%1-?° there existed within the company of one hundred 
and twenty disciples of Jesus who gathered in Jerusalem after his death 
and resurrection, a smaller company having a distinct Staxovia. This 
smaller company constituted not an indefinite group, but an organic body 
of definite number and function. The context leaves no room for doubt 
that it is the Twelve that are here referred to. Note the list of the Twelve 
in v.13, the mention of Peter and Judas, vv." 16, and the implication of a 
definite number, within the company of the one hundred and twenty, which 
is to be kept complete. This passage purports to represent the ideas 
of the Twelve themselves very soon after the death and resurrection of 
Jesus The Acts author by his use of the word ‘“‘apostles” in vv.?: 7 
attaches these ideas to the apostolate. The divergence between the condi- 
tions here implied as those of the apostolate and those which the rest of 
the book shows to have been regarded by the author himself as necessary, 
makes it improbable that the passage has been essentially modified from 
the source. For example, these conditions would have excluded Paul from 
the apostleship. Yet the general point of view of the Acts author forbids 
us to suppose either that he denied that Paul was an apostle, or that it was 
his intention to bring into prominence the conflict between the early Chris- 
tian and the Pauline definition of apostleship. The reasonable explanation 
of the existence of this narrative is that the Acts author took it over sub- 
stantially unchanged from some earlier source. As concerns the historicity 
of this source, it might conceivably have been an anti-Pauline source written 
with the purpose of excluding Paul from the apostolate. But two things 
are against this. First, Luke was evidently unaware of any such anti- 
Pauline bias in his source; and secondly, the word apostle does not occur 
in the body of the passage, as would almost certainly have been the case 
if it had been written to bear a part in the controversy over the apostolate. 
It seems probable, therefore, that this passage, which undoubtedly reflects 
the idea held at some period of the apostolic age as to the function and 
status of the Twelve at the beginning of that age, does in fact convey to us 
the thought of a very early period. 

But a part of the same evidence which points to the early existence and 
recognition of the Twelve as a definite group with a distinct d:¢xovle indicates 
also that this group was not yet called the apostles. The Acts author, 
indeed, not only in this passage but throughout the first twelve chapters 
of Acts, assumes the identity of the Twelve and the apostles. But this 
identification belongs to the author, not to his sources. In the narrative 
of the selection of Matthias, the term apostle does not occur either in the 
speech of Peter or in the body of the narrative, but appears first in the 
statement of v.?¢ that Matthias was numbered with the eleven apostles, 
the language of which is naturally referred to the Acts author rather than 
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to an earlier source. While, therefore, the author of the source clearly con- 
ceived of “the Twelve” as constituting in this early period a definitely 
organised body, and the Acts author thought of them as the apostles, the 
evidence indicates that in the period of the events here recorded the Twelve 
were probably not as yet known as apostles. 

In Gal. 11° Paul applies the term “apostles” to a company some of whom 
at least were included in the Twelve. It is improbable that Paul would 
have used the term as he does in this passage unless those whom he there 
calls apostles were also so designated in their own circle. That he speaks 
of them as having been apostles before him implies that before he entered 
on his career as an apostle they were already exercising the function by 
virtue of which he now called them apostles, most naturally also that they 
bore the name before that time. Paul is thus in agreement with the Acts 
author in Acts 126, in that he carries the apostolic function at least back to 
a very early period in the history of the Christian community. 

If now we compare this evidence with that of Lk.-Acts each will per- 
haps be found to throw light upon the other. It is clear, from evidence 
cited above, that when the gospel of Lk. was written, all the Twelve were 
counted as apostles, and that they were supposed to have constituted the 
original company of the apostles. To say “the apostles” when speaking 
of the life of Jesus was, therefore, equivalent to saying “the Twelve.” 
From the usage of the third gospel that of the first twelve chapters of Acts 
differs only in that Matthias takes the place of Judas. With the latter 
portion of Acts, in which Paul and Barnabas also receive the title, we are 
not now concerned. What we have to note is that from the point of view 
of Lk—Acts all the Twelve were apostles and had been such from the 
beginning. The apostle Paul also refers to certain of the Twelve as apostles, 
and though he does not definitely include al/ of them under the term, yet 
in the absence of any limitation of the title to a part of the Twelve, it is 
probable that he is in agreement with Luke on this point. The usage of 
Lk—Acts in this respect would then be carried back to the date of Gala- 
tians at least, and by probable implication to a point a decade or two earlier, 
when Paul became an apostle.. Further than this we can not go with con- 
fidence. It is not indeed impossible, in view of Mk. 3% and the evidence 
of the early designation of the Twelve as apostles, that Jesus was wont to 
speak of the Twelve as his omy (messengers), or in Greek d&xéctoAot. 
But in view of the fact that our earliest definite knowledge of its use with 
titular force comes from the sixth decade of the first century, and in view 
of the possibility that Mk. 3% and Lk. 6% may involve some antedating of 
the usage of a later period, we can not date the use of the term as a title 
applied pre-eminently or exclusively to the Twelve more definitely than 
between the middle of Jesus’ ministry and the middle of the century, and 
can not say whether it was first used as a Hebrew or as a Greek term. 

There are, indeed, four possibilities which with their subdivisions become 
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seven. First, the term “apostle” may have been applied first of all to the 
Twelve (i) by Jesus in his lifetime, (ii) after the death of Jesus, and in either 
case have been gradually extended to include other men of like function 
in the church. Secondly, the term may have first been applied to a com- 
pany that included both the Twelve and others (e. g., the seventy) (i) in 
Jesus’ lifetime, (ii) after his death, in either case subsequent additions being 
made to the company. Thirdly, the term may have been first applied to 
a company within the Twelve (i) in Jesus’ lifetime, (ii) after his death, in 
either case the number being afterwards extended to include all the Twelve 
and some others also. Fourthly, the term may have been first applied 
after Jesus’ death to a company of influential men, partly of the Twelve, 
partly not, e. g., Peter, James, the Lord’s brother, and John, and afterwards 
been extended as on the previous supposition. Bearing in mind these 
hypotheses we may pass to consider— 

(c) The extent of the company of apostles before Paul. The evidence 
already cited tends to show that though Paul had personal relations with 
only a few of the Twelve, perhaps only with Peter and John, yet the expres- 
sion “apostles before me” would on his lips have included, potentially, all 
the Twelve. It remains to inquire whether it would have included any 
others. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that, according to Acts 121-26, 
within the larger company of Jesus’ disciples, the Twelve constituted an 
organic body having a definite number and specific function. Eventual 
diminution of the number is potentially involved in the limitation (implied 
in the passage) of those from among whom vacancies may be filled; indeed 
this limitation implies the extinction of the body within a generation. But 
the passage makes no reference to such diminution, or to any possible in- 
crease of the number; it contemplates only the restoration and maintenance 
of the number which had been reduced by the treachery and death of Judas. 
That the Acts author by his v.?* associates these ideas with the apostles 
indicates that he supposed that in the early apostolic age there were twelve 
apostles, no more, no less. But the passage can not be cited as evidence 
that the early apostolic age itself held this opinion; for aside from the 
editorial setting in vv.® ** it certifies only that in that period it was believed 
that the number of the Twelve was to be preserved intact for the time being, 
and presumably as long as there were among those who fulfilled the con- 
ditions here laid down competent persons to fill the vacancies as they 
occurred. Nothing is implied as to the opinion of the Acts author on the 
question how many apostles there might come to be. 

Paul’s inclusion of James among the apostles (Gal. 11°) following closely 
upon the mention of those who were apostles before him (1!”) suggests, but 
does not necessarily imply, that James was an apostle before Paul was. It 
does, however, show that as early as when Paul wrote Galatians, probably 
at the time of the visit to Jerusalem to which he here refers, the apostolic 
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body included others than the Twelve, 7. e., the original eleven and Matthias. 
But we do not know whether James was added to the Twelve, as Matthias 
was, by being elected to fill a vacancy, and acquired the title of apostle by 
virtue of his membership in the Twelve, or whether he became an apostle 
without being numbered with the Twelve. It is, however, distinctly im-, 
probable that the apostles and the Twelve were at the time when James 
became an apostle mutually exclusive bodies. This was clearly not the case 
when Paul wrote, nor when Acts was written. We have no evidence that 
it was the case when James became an apostle. 

1 Cor. 9?#- indicates clearly the existence of a class of apostles which 
included on the one side Paul and doubtless also Barnabas, and on the 
other, certain unnamed persons, whose standing as apostles was, however, 
quite assured and undisturbed. It may be safely assumed that “the rest 
of the apostles” here spoken of included those to whom in Gal. 11° Paul 
refers as “those who were apostles before me.” The mention of Cephas 
can not be understood as excluding him from the group of apostles, and 
since this is so, neither can it be assumed that the brethren of the Lord are 
so excluded. Yet the most probable explanation of the somewhat peculiar 
enumeration in v.‘ is that the brethren of the Lord constituted as such a 
different group from the apostles (7. e., that not all of the brethren of the 
Lord were apostles, as certainly not all of the apostles were brethren of the 
Lord), but that they occupied a position in the church, of dignity, influence, 
and privilege, similar to that enjoyed by the apostles. If we seek an ex- 
planation of this withholding of the name “apostle” from those to whom 
practically the same position was accorded, it seems to be suggested by v.3 
compared with 155-7. V.1, “Have I not seen Jesus our Lord?” suggests 
that to be a witness of the resurrection was now regarded as a condition of 
apostleship, as Acts 1% shows that it was esteemed a condition of inclusion 
in the company of the Twelve, while 1 Cor. 155-7, mentioning specifically 
the epiphany to James, but none to his brothers, suggests that he alone of 
the brethren of Jesus enjoyed this privilege and distinction. If this is the 
correct explanation, the passage, though furnishing no specific names to 
add to the list of apostles before Paul, makes an important contribution to 
our knowledge of the limits of the apostolate on the non-Pauline side, sug- 
gesting that James was an apostle and his brethren not, though occupying 
a kindred position in the church, and that the reason for this discrimina- 
tion was that he was a witness of the resurrection and they were not. 

1 Cor. 15%-* manifestly requires careful consideration in connection with 


the question of the extent of the apostolate. It reads as follows: 

For I delivered unto you first of all that which also I received: that he appeared to Ce- 
phas, then to the Twelve; then he appeared to above five hundred brethren at once, of whom 
the greater part remain until now, but some are fallen asleep; then he appeared to James; 
then to all the apostles. And last of all as to the child untimely born, he appeared to me also. 

The phrase “all the apostles,” used in a series such as that in which the 


phrase occurs here, might refer to a group entirely distinct from those pre- 
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viously mentioned, yet most naturally designates the whole of a group in 
distinction from a portion previously mentioned. Such portion may be 
found either in the Twelve (so, Chrysostom, who found in the phrase a ref- 
erence to a band of apostles, including the seventy), or in James. The 
prima facie view of the language would also be that the phrase refers either 
to all who were apostles at thé time of the event narrated or to all who 
were such at the time of writing. The latter hypothesis is, however, in 
this case improbable. For (i) the meaning “all who are now. apostles”’ 
implies a detachment of the thought from the narrative that is improbable 
both in itself and because it would involve the mental addition to an origi- 
nal number of apostles of those who had subsequently acquired the title, 
and (ii) the phrase would strictly include Paul himself, whom, therefore, 
since he certainly was not present at the time referred to, he must have 
tacitly excepted. That he means “all the apostles” in distinction from 
the Twelve, with the implication that the latter constituted a part of the 
former, is also improbable in view of the remoteness of the mention of the 
Twelve and the intervention of the mention of the five hundred brethren 
and of James. The improbability of this view is further increased by the 
absence of any other evidence that there was at that time any such larger 
group. If, then, we set aside the hypothesis that the phrase means those 
who are now apostles, and the supposed reference to the Twelve, and if we 
assume precision of expression on Paul’s part, we shall infer that he is 
speaking of a company which was composed of those who very soon after 
the death of Jesus were called apostles, and which included alJ such in 
contrast with James, who was only one of the company. In this case we 
shall conclude that James was at that time one of the apostles. But that 
Paul spoke with such precision of expression is, itself, by no means certain. 
Such a passage as 1 Cor. 95, in which Paul speaks of ‘‘the rest of the apos- 
tles, and the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas,” warns us against treating 
his enumerations as if they were drawn up by a statistician or a logician. 
If, as is probable, he means by James the same person to whom he refers 
in Gal. 11° 29, to affirm that at the time referred to he was not an apostle, 
would be indeed to beg the question at issue, but it is at least true that we 
have no evidence outside this passage that he was such, and that this, pas- 
sage is not decisive evidence on this point. It seems necessary, therefore, 
to reckon with certain other possibilities. Having in mind that James was 
not an apostle at the time referred to, or thinking of the five hundred as 
not being apostles, Paul may have used the expression “all the apostles” 
with the emphasis on “apostles” rather than on “all.” Or, thinking of 
James as now an apostle, he may have been led half unconsciously to the 
use of a phrase including the word apostle to describe the next group, which, 
however, still meant all who were apostles at the time of the event referred 
to. Or without intention of comparison with any previously mentioned 
person or group, Paul, long accustomed to the term apostle, scarcely aware, 
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indeed, of a time when the term was not in use, may have employed the 
expression “all the apostles” of all who were, at the time of the event 
referred to, members of the company which at the time of writing had 
long been known as the apostles. In itself the phrase would not tell us 
who these were. But in view of the other evidence we should naturally 
assume them to have been the Twelve, or rather, perhaps, the eleven. It 
may, indeed, be asked why, if the expression “‘all the apostles” is of iden- 
tical content with “the Twelve,” the apostle should have used the two 
instead of repeating the same phrase. A confident answer can not perhaps 
be given to this question, but instinctive desire for variety of expression 
combined with the intervention of the reference to the five hundred and to 
James may have been sufficient to lead him to say “to all the apostles,” 
rather than “again to the Twelve.” * 

It seems impossible, therefore, to deduce from this passage any definite 
indication as to who constituted the apostles at the time of the epiphany 
which Paul here relates, or indeed that there was at that time any definite 
group of persons called apostles. Read in the light of the other evidence 
it distinctly implies the existence of a definite company of Jesus’ disciples, 
known at the time of this epiphany or not much later as the Twelve, and 
a definite company then or afterwards known as the apostles. This passage 
itself does not define the extent to which these two companies were identical, 
but leaves unanswered the question whether they were mutually exclusive, 
partly identical or wholly so. The last view is, on the whole, more con- 
sistent with all the evidence. 

The reference to “false apostles” mentioned in 2 Cor. will require consid- 
eration at a later point. It is sufficient at this point to note that Paul’s 
attitude towards them renders it improbable that they were included in 
those whom he designates as having been apostles before him. 

In Rom. 167 mention is made of Adronicus and Junias as éxlonuo éyv 
tots &xocréAotc. This is generally understood to mean that they were 
themselves of the number of the apostles and occupied a position of emi- 
nence among them. If this is correct, these men may well have been among 
those who were apostles before Paul, as he expressly says that they were 
Christians before he was. In that case, they were probably like the men 
referred to in 2 Cor. in that they constituted an early addition to the apos- 
tolic company and, like them, were apparently itinerant missionaries. 

2. The apostleship of Paul.—With the conversion of Saul and his adop- 
tion for himself, or the ascription by others to him, of the title dxéatoAoc, 
that title enters upon a new stage of its history. It evidently passed from 
the Twelve, or the company of which they were a part, to him, not the 
reverse, but its application to him became the occasion of no little con- 
troversy. 

“It is a tempting suggestion made by Valckenarius and cited by Heinrici in Mey. Kom. 


8te Aufl., that for mac we should read waéAw; but in the absence of any external evidence 
the interpreter can scarcely avail himself of this way of escape. 
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Acts 13!-* relates that the company of prophets and teachers in the church 
at Antioch set apart two of their own number for a specific task, which 
though not sharply defined was apparently that of carrying the gospel 
into regions as yet unevangelised. There is a manifest parallel between 
this act and that of the one hundred and twenty in Jerusalem (Acts 15-?¢), 
and it is not improbable that in this event we have an important step in 
the creation of an apostolate not authorised from Jerusalem or by the 
Twelve. But as in the case of Matthias, so in the case of Barnabas and 
Saul, there is no assertion that the term “‘apostle” was applied at the time 
of appointment, but only a subsequent reference to them as apostles by the 
Acts author, and no distinct evidence that those who took part in the 
Antioch incident looked upon it at the time as having any important bear- 
ing on the development of an office or the definition of a term. 

For direct evidence as to the origin of Paul’s assurance of his own apos- 
tleship and his conception of the functions of an apostle, we must depend 
upon his own letters. In 2 Cor. 8% and Phil. 27° he uses the term, with 
limitations, in the general sense of messenger or delegate. This evidence 
is valuable as showing what was for Paul the fundamental idea of the term, 
but it in no way obscures the fact that Paul applied the term to a certain 
limited number of persons, including himself and the Twelve, in a more 
specific sense. In the salutation of the Thessalonian letter (or letters if 
2 Thes. be from Paul), he couples with his own name those of Silvanus 
and Timothy, and adds no title, but in 1 Thes. 2¢ he uses the term &xbatodo¢ 
of himself, or of himself and one or more of his companions at Thessalonica, 
in such a way as to imply that to be an apostle of Christ carried with it 
either authority, or the right to be supported by his converts; it is impos- 
sible to say with certainty which is the implication of év @épe. In 
Gal. 11-: he affirms his own apostleship with emphasis, and thereafter in 
the salutation of all the Pauline letters, except Phil. and Phm. the term 
&xbotoAos is closely joined to the personal name [IadAoc. In all these 
cases the term is clearly restricted to Paul himself and is evidently of titular 
force. Gal. 11 and its context also make it clear that Paul’s right to this 
title was disputed, and scarcely less so that the ground of objection was 
that the title and appointment had not been authorised in Jerusalem. To 
this his defence was not that he had been duly appointed, but that such 
appointment was unnecessary, and that he had never sought it, having 
received his apostleship by direct divine commission. In 1 Cor. 9! Paul 
couples the assertion of his apostleship with the affirmation that he had 
seen Jesus our Lord, evidently referring to the post-resurrection vision 
spoken of in 1 Cor. 15%. As therefore the Galatian passage suggests one 
element of the conditions of apostleship implied in Acts 1! *2, so the Cor- 
inthian passage suggests another. It is not, indeed, perfectly clear whether 
he conceded that such a vision of the risen Jesus was a necessary condition 
of apostleship or, only since he fulfilled it, preferred simply to affirm the 
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fact and so avoid controversy on this point. On the one side, the general 
type of kis thought, his emphasis on the purely spiritual as against the phys- 
ical in religion, would favour the view that he did not attach vital impor- 
tance to his having seen Jesus.* But, on the other hand, the great signifi- 
cance which he evidently attached to this particular experience, and his 
apparently careful! avoidance of the ascription of apostleship to other mis- 
sionaries of Christianity, such as Timothy, Titus, and Apollos, point to the 
conclusion that he included ability to bear personal testimony to the resur- 
rection among the conditions of apostleship. We may concede that his 
view would have been more thoroughly self-consistent if he had attached 
no importance to this condition; but it seems on the whole probable, nev- 
ertheless, that he did include it in the necessary qualifications of an apostle. 

If this is the case it was implied in the view both of Paul and his oppo- 
nents that the apostleship could not last many years since the supply of 
those who fulfilled this condition would inevitably be exhausted within a 
generation. But it is probable that this consideration was deprived of any 
importance by their expectation of the consummation of the age by the 
coming of the Lord. Cf. Mt. 19%. 

3. The false apostles—The mention by Paul of those whom he, in 
2 Cor. 11%, characterises as “false apostles [ev3anéctoAo], deceitful 
workers, fashioning themselves into apostles of Christ,” though adding, 
of course, none to the list of those whom he accounted apostles, throws 
considerable light on the whole problem of the conception of apostleship 
held in the apostolic age. The letter which has been preserved to us in 
part in chaps. 10-13 of what is commonly known as 2 Cor. shows 
clearly that there had been in Corinth certain persons who, claiming them- 
selves to be apostles of Christ, denied Paul’s right to that title. If 2 Cor. 33 
(written a little later) refers, as it probably does, to the same persons, it 
suggests that these persons brought with them letters of commendation, 
and that not improbably their claim to the apostleship was supported by 
these letters. We have no means of knowing whether these men had been 
elected, as Matthias was, to fill a vacancy in the original Twelve, or were 
an addition to the Twelve. In any case, Paul’s objection to their apostle- 
ship was not based on the method of their appointment, but on the spirit 
and purpose of the work they were doing. The expression “false apostles,’’ 
however, confirms what the evidence previously examined implies, that 
to be an apostle was a definite fact. In other words, while neither Paul 
nor, so far as we know, the Jerusalem Christians were insisting on the 
maintenance of the number twelve, the term apostle still conveyed a defi- 
nite meaning; it was not applied indiscriminately to any preacher or mis- 
sionary of the Christian message. 

*Cf. Hincks, “Limits of the Apostolate,” in JBL. 1895, pp. 37-47. 

{The assertion frequently made (see, ¢. g., Robinson in HDB, art. “Apostle.” and 


Robertson and Plummer on 1 Cor. 12%) that the expression “false apostles” implies that 
the number of the apostles was indefinite is inaccurate and misleading. The expression 
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2 Cor. 107 and 11% strongly suggest that among the qualifications which 
these persons affirmed that they possessed and Paul lacked was a certain 
relation to Christ. In all probability this was in part at least personal 
knowledge of him in his lifetime. This view is in some measure confirmed 
by 1 Cor. 12 (éy@ 88 Xerotod) and 9}, if, as is probable, the former passage 
refers to the same persons, or at least to the same movement, as 2 Cor. 107 
rr, and if x Cor. 9! conveys a veiled and passing allusion to that party, 
with which the apostle for some reason did not, in this letter, wish to deal 
openly.* Cf. on the general situation Weizs. Ap. Zeit. p. 299, E. T. 
I 354, and Sanday in Encyc. Bib. I gos. 

The time when these men set up their claim to be apostles is indicated 
only by the mention of them in the letter of Paul which is embedded in 
what is known as 2 Cor. This would point to a date in the early fifties as 
the time when they were in Corinth. How much sooner they claimed or 
were given the title of apostle we have no means of knowing. Whether 
elected to fill a vacancy in the number of the Twelve or added to that num- 
ber, they may have been accounted apostles in Jerusalem even before Paul 
acquired the title. His subsequent denial of the title to them, when he 
discovered the spirit in which they were working, does not exclude the pos- 
sibility of his having at first accounted them apostles. Such evidence as 
there is, however, would suggest that these were relatively late additions 
to the company of those who bore the title of apostles. 

In Rev. 2? reference is also had to false apostles in the church at Ephesus, 
men who call themselves apostles and are not. Whatever the point of view 
of this portion of the Apocalypse, and whatever the test by which the 
Ephesians tried them and discovered that they were false, the passage tes- 
tifies to the fact that to be an apostle was something definite and desirable. 

4. The usage of the latter part of Acts——Reference has already been made 
to the usage of the word “apostle” in the first twelve chapters of Acts. It 
remains only to observe that while in chap. 14 Paul and Barnabas are spoken 
of as apostles, the word occurs elsewhere only in chaps. 15 and 16, and al- 
ways in the phrase ot d&xéotoAor xat [ot] xpcoBdtepot ddeAgot, designating the 
shows only that there was difference of opinion as to who were apostles. It suggests no 
indefiniteness as to what it was to be an apostle, but quite the contrary, for had the term 
been of quite indefinite meaning (signifying, e. g., only itinerant preacher), Paul would have 
had no motive to refuse it to the emissaries from Jerusalem, or, it may be added, to claim 
it for himself. Nor does the term of itself exclude definiteness of number; since an agree- 
ment, e. g., that there could be but twelve apostles, would only have given acuteness to the 
question who were the genuine, who the spurious. Cf. the case of delegates to a political 


convention. Probably on neither side was the number definitely restricted, but the expres- 
sion “false apostles” would not of itself prove this. : 

* It is not improbable that in 2 Cor. 51° also there is an allusion to the same emphasis of 
Paul’s opponents on personal knowledge of Jesus; in which case, however, the apostle’s 
phrase éyvéxapev kata odpka Xpiotdv must be taken as a general expression inclusive of 
estimation of Christ on any basis of the physical and external, which estimation he now 
abjures, whatever may have been, in fact or according to the accusation of his opponents, the 
case in the past. 
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leading men of the church assembled in Jerusalem. While the epistles of 
Paul recognise the apostleship of James, and of Andronicus and Junias, and 
testify that others also claimed the title, which though denied by Paul was 
apparently conceded by others, the book of Acts makes no mention of any 
of these as apostles, but restricts the term to the Twelve with the addition 
of Paul and Barnabas. 

5. Summary of New Testament usage.—These facts, respecting the usage 
of the word in the several N. T. books, suggest that the term was first 
used of a narrower circle, composed of the Twelve or including them and a 
limited number beside, then of a wider circle, and again in certain quarters 
of a narrower. They do not clearly indicate when the term was first 
applied to the Twelve except that it was at some time before the writ- 
ing of Galatians. They do not show clearly whether the term was first 
applied to the Twelve only and afterwards to others, or whether it first arose 
as a title of alarger group including the Twelve. They suggest that while 
the Twelve were at first the eminent body among the followers of Jesus, 
and were known simply as the Twelve, the raising of James, and in a lesser 
measure of his brethren, to a place of influence in the Christian community 
only second, and in the case of James scarcely second, to that of the Twelve, 
gradually led to the partial displacement of the numerical term, the Twelve, 
by the more descriptive and honorific term “‘apostles.”” Not improbably 
from the beginning, this term included all the Twelve, but also James. 
Eventually all who like these were regarded as founders of Christianity 
were called apostles. Cf. below on the function of the apostle. For this 
use of the term there was doubtless some preparation in earlier usage. 
This may have been furnished by the use of some such term as &éotoAcr 
or om>v not as a title but as a term descriptive of the function of the 
Twelve. Subsequently, doctrinal differences led to the denial of the apos- 
tolic character of some of these later additions to the apostolic circle, each 
party denying the title to those whose views or character they disapproved, 
but none apparently questioning the apostolic title of the Twelve. The book 
of Acts represents a stage of the controversy and a circle of thought in which 
it was held that in the early days the Twelve were the only apostles and 
there was caution in recognising the legitimacy of any addition to that 
number except Paul and Barnabas. Of the persistence in other circles of 
another point of view, something will be said later in discussing the usage 
of the Ardayn. 

If this hypothesis be accepted as probable, we should reconstruct the 
history of the use of the term ‘‘apostle” in what we call the apostolic age 
somewhat as follows: In the midst of his ministry Jesus gathered about him 
a company of twelve disciples who companied with him, learning from 
him as pupils, and sharing in his work as his representatives. The earliest 
name that we can discover for this company was “the Twelve,” a title which 
they not improbably bore even in Jesus’ lifetime, Assured by their visions 
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of him after his death that he still lived, they were impelled to continue 
their organisation such as it was, and to fill the vacancy caused by the 
treachery and death of Judas. They conceived it to be their function to 
testify to the resurrection of Jesus and in general to transmit the message 
of Jesus’ life and teaching which they had received through their associa- 
tion with him. They were not ecclesiastical officers but bearers of a mes- 
sage. They continued for some time, precisely how long we can not tell, 
to be known as “the Twelve.” With them were early associated the 
brothers of Jesus, of whom James was especially prominent, and these 
grew in influence. James being a witness of the resurrection and a man 
of weight and influence, assumed functions quite like those of the Twelve. 
This fact gradually led to the adoption of the term “apostles,” which may or 
may not have already been applied to the Twelve, as the title of all who 
shared the functions of the Twelve. 

Converted to an enthusiastic faith in Jesus by his Damascus vision, Paul 
felt himself called by God to become a preacher of the gospel message, as 
he conceived of it, to the Gentiles. This was for him a divine commission 
and he unhesitatingly appropriated to himself the title and function of an 
apostle of Christ, which he conceived himself to hold by direct divine 
authority, subject in no way to the control of those who were apostles 
before him. 

When Paul had been at work for some years, there went out into the 
territory which he conceived to be his and into the churches which he 
had founded, certain men, perhaps by authorisation from Jerusalem, who 
denied Paul’s apostleship, apparently either on the ground that he had not 
been a personal companion of Jesus, or had not been commissioned from 
Jerusalem, or both, and no doubt claimed for themselves what they denied 
to him. These men Paul in turn denounced as false apostles. 

It is clear that there had grown up two contrasted views of the conditions 
of apostleship, having much in common but sharply differentiated on cer- 
tain points. Both parties were agreed that to be an apostle was some- 
thing very definite, and, as will appear later, were not widely divided as 
to what the function of an apostle was. Of the existence of a loose sense 
of the term as applied to apostles of Christ (2 Cor. 8% and Phil. 27° do not 
come into account here), either as the only meaning or parallel with a 
stricter sense, the books of N. T. give no evidence. The difference of 
opinion pertained chiefly to the conditions of apostleship. The party of 
Paul’s opponents probably held respecting the apostolate substantially the 
position which Acts 1% * takes respecting the Twelve. An apostle must 
have known Jesus personally, must be able to bear witness to the resurrec- 
tion, and must have been commissioned from Jerusalem. Paul denied the 
necessity of personal acquaintance with Jesus on earth, or of any commis- 
sion whatever from men. On the basis of his Damascus vision he claimed 
to have seen Jesus and so to be a witness of the resurrection. Other condi- 
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tions than this, he maintained, were purely spiritual, and apostleship came 
by unmediated divine commission. 

How many of those who were eligible to apostleship under either of the 
two views eventually came to bear the name ‘‘apostle” it is impossible to 
state. We can definitely name only about twenty, but quite possibly it 
was given to all who having been sharers in the epiphanies of Jesus after- 
wards assumed positions of responsibility in the church, especially perhaps 
if they became itinerant preachers and founders of churches. 

6. The function of an apostle—For the interpretation of the epistles of 
Paul the question what he conceived to be the function of an apostle is of 
much more importance than the number of those to whom he conceived 
the title to be rightly applicable. Most of the evidence bearing on this 
point has been cited incidentally in the preceding sections, but may now 
be assembled and brought to bear on this phase of the subject. 

In Mk. 3% % we read: xal émofnoey dmdex«, os xal &roctbA0us dyduacey, 
ta @oty wer’ adctod xal va dmooréAAQ attods xnpbocety xat eyerv e€ouctay 
éxBkArery tx Satudvic. This passage was evidently written or took its 
present shape when it was believed that Jesus himself created the apos- 
tolate and gave to its members the name apostles. It shows that at 
that time it was believed that the primary purpose for which Jesus chose 
the Twelve was that they should be his personal companions and helpers 
in his work. Learning from him by companionship with him, they were 
to share in his work by going out to announce his message and to do such 
things as he had himself been doing (cf. Mk. 98). Though this gospel was 
written long after the death of Jesus and when the Twelve had long been 
exercising a function largely created by conditions that arose after his 
death, and though the expression, ‘‘whom he also named apostles,” prob- 
ably shows the influence of later thought, yet with the exception of this 
phrase the horizon of the passage is wholly that of Jesus’ lifetime, and 
there is in it no suggestion of any work to be done after Jesus’ death.* 
This fact is strong evidence that the substance of the passage comes from 
a very early date, and embodies the recollection of the Twelve of their 
original conception of their primitive function. 

But though this original appointment suggested no function extending 
beyond the period of the personal presence of Jesus, his death resulted not 
in the dissolution of the group but in the taking on of a new function. 
Those who had been his chosen companions in his lifetime became the 
witnesses of his resurrection. See above on Acts 12-26, The insistence 
upon personal companionship with Jesus, as a condition of membership in 
the body in the new period of its history, was doubtless in part because of 

* This is the implication of the present tenses, amogTéAAy, knpvooeuv, éxew and éxBaddAccy, 
not, of course, in that they denote present time, but continued or repeated action, naturally, 
therefore, thought of as continuous with the time of dow per’ adrod. Had the thought 


been of a single subsequent sending out, following upon the period of the dow mer’ adrod, 
the aorist amooreiAn must certainly have been used. 
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the relation between such companionship and ability to be a witness to 
the resurrection. But the inclusion of the phrase “from the baptism of 
John” indicates that the bearing of such testimony was not the full duty or 
the only function of the Twelve. They must also be able to testify to the 
deeds and words of Jesus before his death and even from the beginning 
of his public ministry, and carry forward his work as they only could do 
who knew him well. On the other hand witnessing to the resurrection 
was not an end in itself, but the means by which men were to be persuaded 
to accept him as Lord and Christ. The function of the apostle is therefore 
comprehensively the winning of men to faith in Jesus through the testi- 
mony to his resurrection, and building them up in such faith through the 
story of his life and teaching. There is thus a clear affinity between the 
thought of the two passages Mk. 3" and Acts 171-2, The companionship 
with Jesus which in MK. is a part of the purpose of the choice of the Twelve 
becomes in Acts a condition of membership in the body; and the function 
of the group, though new in that it includes and makes prominent the 
testimony to the resurrection, is in substance the same as that set forth 
in ME. with only such modification as the death and subsequent epiph- 
anies of Jesus, convincing them of his resurrection and messiahship, would 
naturally call for. Whether at the early period in which this conception 
of the function of the Twelve took shape they were already known as apos- 
tles, or, as suggested above, this name was only later applied to them, the 
passage in Acts shows that by the time of the writing of Acts the definition 
of function had become attached to the term “apostle,” and there is no 
special reason to question that this took place in the process by which the 
term apostle was carried over to the Twelve or to that larger company of 
which they were the major part. 

Paul’s conception of the function of an apostle is conveyed by implica- 
tion rather than by any express statement. The important passage 
1 Cor. 1278 indicates the place of high importance which he attached to it, 
and shows that he regarded apostleship rather as a commission conferred 
by divine endowment than an ecclesiastical office to which one was appointed 
or elected by men (see also Gal. 11). That the function was local, ch 
éxxAnolg referring to the church at Corinth, or generically to any local 
church, can not be assumed in view of Paul’s use of éxxAnola in the larger 
sense in Gal. 133 1 Cor. 159 Phil. 38 Col. 11% 4, and is against all other usage 
of the word éxéctoAos. It is still more clear that in Eph. 4" the writer is 
thinking of the church at large. But neither of these passages gives a 
clear definition of the specific function of the apostle. The evidence that 
Paul regarded first-hand testimony to the resurrection as a part of the work 
of the apostle has already been discussed (cf. 2 above). That the preach- 
ing of the gospel was a part of it is clearly implied not only in such passages 
as Gal. 118 x Cor. 11? Rom. 1, but in practically all his references to his 
apostleship. But neither of apostleship in general nor of his own apostle- 
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ship in particular would this have been an adequate definition. Not every 
preacher of the gospel was an apostle; nor was it given to Paul by virtue 
of his apostleship to preach the gospel without restriction. Limiting his 
own efforts to Gentile lands (Gal. 11* 2% *) and within these lands to fields 
not already occupied by others, he disclaimed all intention of reproselytis- 
ing to his own conception of Christianity converts already made by others 
(2 Cor. 10 Rom. 152°), and equally denied the right of others to attempt 
to win his converts to their views (Gal. 1% 512). We infer that according 
to Paul’s conception the work of an apostle of Christ was that of planting: 
Christianity. Endowed by the vision of the risen Christ with ability to 
testify to the resurrection, commissioned by God, and his commission 
attested by the signs of an apostle, viz., ability to work miracles and suc- 
cess in the work of the gospel (1 Cor. 9! * 2 Cor. 1212), possessed of a message 
for which no man was his authority (Gal. 11, 4 12), it belonged to the apostle 
not to follow in the footsteps of others, nor to build along the lines deter- 
mined by other men’s foundations, but himself to announce the gospel 
message, to found churches, and thus to fix the lines of the development 
of the new religion, or the new type of the Jewish religion. Disclaiming, 
indeed, lordship over the faith of his converts as against the working of 
the Spirit in their own hearts (2 Cor. 1%), yet in the assured conviction of 
his own apostleship and his own possession of the Spirit (x Cor. chap. 2), 
Paul did not hesitate on the one side to reprove, exhort, and even to com- 
mand the churches which he had founded (x Thes. 42; cf. 2 Thes. 3% ¢ 
2 Cor. 13% 1° et freg.), and, on the other, utterly to deny the right of others, 
whether true or false apostles, to assume such authority over these churches. 
To be an apostle of Christ was in Paul’s thought to be divinely commis- 
sioned to found churches of Christ and, by virtue of such commission, to 
be independent of human authority.* It was such a commission and the 
right and duty to exercise it among the Gentiles, thus practically deter- 
mining the character of Gentile Christianity as far as his work and influ- 
ence extended, that Paul steadfastly claimed for himself. 

Lacking any correspondingly definite expression of the conception of 
apostleship held by the other apostles, we can not say to what extent they 
would have agreed with Paul’s definition of the function of an apostle. It 
is evident, however, that Paul’s conception is closely akin to that which 


*The work of the apostles as a whole might be defined (cf. Haupt, Zum Verstandnis des 
Apostolats im N. T., p. 135) as the founding of the church. But since this is the work of 
no single man, one could not from Paul’s point of view give this as the definition of the func- 
tion of the apostle (sing.) without the addition of a limiting phrase defining the scope and 
territory within which the individual apostle was divinely commissioned to act. Yet neither, 
from Paul’s point of view, was the founding of the church committed to any body of men 
to be achieved by them’as a body. Whether it be due to the difference of judgment between 
himself and others whose apostleship he was nevertheless unwilling to deny, or to inherent 
individualism, the apostle held at any rate that to him was given his task and to the others 
theirs, which each was to accomplish, with recognition of the other’s rights and duties, but 
not co-operatively as a duty laid on them all jointly. 
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underlies Acts 11-6, but that his is more sharply defined in respect to the 
independence of the apostle. It is evident, also, that precisely by reason 
of this peculiarity of Paul’s view, it was well adapted to give rise to con- 
troversy. A conception of a college of apostles would have called for cor- 
porate action in the achievement of a common task. But Paul’s individ- 
ualism, his view that each apostle—he at least—had his own commission 
from God, and was responsible, therefore, to God and not to his fellow- 
apostles, could scarcely fail to bring him into conflict with those who held 
the other conception. Paul’s solution of the problem of conflicting claims 
that in fact arose was, as Gal. 2°19 clearly shows, neither to deny the apos- 
tleship of the others and maintain his own only, nor to consent to submit 
mooted questions to a majority vote of a college of apostles, but to affirm 
the undiminished authority of each in his own field. The pillar apostles, 
on the other hand, without apparently denying his apostleship, did not at 
first recognise that it required them not to interfere with his work. Later, 
they conceded this in theory, but did not steadfastly conform to it in prac- 
tice; while the more extreme members of the Jewish Christian party denied 
Paul’s apostleship altogether. 

Itinerancy was evidently an incidenta) rather than a cardinal feature of 
the apostle’s work. The Twelve, according to Mk. 3%, were to go out 
from time to time. But Acts 1" 12 makes no mention of itinerancy. The 
use of the phrase yuvatxa nept&yetv in 1 Cor. 9° suggests that the apostles 
generally and the brethren of the Lord were more or less itinerant, yet 
rather in the sense that they had frequent occasion to change their home 
than to be away from home. Paul, we know, was in “journeyings oft.” 
Having no family he may perhaps be said to have had no home. Mani- 
festly, also, the witness to the resurrection must go where they are to whom 
the testimony is to be borne, and the founder of churches can not remain 
seated in one place. Yet prolonged residence in a given place might be 
necessary to the accomplishment of a given apostle’s task, and no definite 
limit could be set to the period of such residence. Like the modern mis- 
sionary bishop, the apostle must be where his work called him, yet not nec- 
essarily always journeying. James the brother of our Lord was never, so 
far as our evidence shows, an itinerant preacher, nor does it seem probable 
that any one who, in the discharge of his function as a founder of Chris- 
tianity, should find it expedient to take up permanent residence in a cer- 
tain place, would on that account have been denied the title of apostle. 
Still less does the evidence of the N. T. permit us to suppose that itinerancy 
would of itself have entitled a preacher of the gospel to be called an apostle. 
Nor was the expression equivalent to “evangelist,” or to the modern term, 
“missionary.” 
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IV. CHRISTIAN USAGE IN THE SECOND CENTURY. 


To the interpretation of the development of the apostolate and the usage 
of the word “apostle” hereinbefore set forth, the use of the word in the well- 
known passage in the Arday) tHv Sd3exx "Arocrédwy, chap. 11, seems 
at first sight to interpose an objection: 


But concerning the prophets and apostles, so do ye according to the ordinance of the 
gospel. Let every apostle, when he comes to you, be received as the Lord; but he shall not 
abide more than a single day, or if there be need, the second; and if he abide three days he 
is a false prophet. And when he departs let the apostle receive nothing save bread, until 
he find shelter. But if he ask for money he is a false prophet. 


The first injunction manifestly has reference to Mt. 10°: “‘He that receiveth 
you receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me.” 
And this reference in turn associates the apostle here spoken of with the 
Twelve. Yet, on the other hand it is quite impossible to suppose that the 
following injunctions were intended to apply to the Twelve or arose in a 
time when they could have been so understood. For surely the Twelve 
never sank to so low a level in the esteem of the church that it was deemed 
necessary to prohibit their remaining more than two days at utmost in any 
one church, or receiving anything more than the food necessary to sustain 
them to their next stopping place. Apparently, therefore, the passage 
comes from a time when the apostles as a class were still so connected in. 
thought with the Twelve that the sentence which the gospel applies to them 
could be applied to the then existing class of apostles, but when the still 
living members of the class had so far degenerated as to be regarded with 
suspicion and treated with extreme caution. Those to whom the term is 
here applied are itinerant prophets, living off the churches, but prohibited 
-from receiving any money or subsisting upon any church for more than 
two days at a time. Violation of these rules proves them false prophets, 
but apparently does not deprive them of the title “apostles.” 

It should be borne in mind that this is the only extant passage in early 
Christian literature in which any such use of the term occurs. The term 
is found six times in Clem. Rom., once in so-called 2 Clement, 16 times in 
Ignatius, five times in the Epistle to Diognetus, five times in Hermas, and 
once in Barnabas (see Goodspeed, Index Patristicus). All of these instances 
are in line with the usage which from Acts we should infer prevailed in the 
latter portion of the apostolic age, most of them very clearly so. Clement 
of Rome, Barnabas, and Ignatius know of no apostles save the Twelve and 
Paul. In Clem. Rom. 47‘ Apollos is expressly distinguished from the 
apostles: “For ye were partisans of apostles and of a man approved in their 
sight.”” Equally clear is the usage of 2 Clem. and Mart. Pol. The usage 
of Hermas is less clear and may perhaps be more nearly akin to that of the 
middle period of the apostolic age. He speaks once of forty apostles and 
teachers (Sim. g. 154) and twice of apostles and teachers, without mention- 
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ing their number (Sim. 9. 165; 252). These preached the gospel to the whole 
world and having fallen asleep preached also to those that had fallen asleep 
before them. The apostles preached to the twelve tribes (Sim. 9. 171), in 
which phrase there is, perhaps, a reminiscence of the twelve apostles. Of 
apostles still living Hermas makes no mention. From Ep. ad Diogn. 111: 
“Having become a disciple of apostles I came forward as a teacher of the 
gentiles,” and the probability that this writing was produced not earlier 
than the third quarter of the second century, it might be inferred that the 
word is used of men of the second century. But the fact that, in the other 
instances in which it occurs in this fragment (11°. 6; 125 °), the word clearly 
has its usual reference to the great leaders of the church in the first century, 
makes it more likely that it has the same meaning here and that the writer 
intended to say that he accepted the teachings of the apostles, not that he 
knew them personally. 

The usage of the A:3ayn remains therefore without parallel in the lit- 
erature either of the first or of the second century. It is not, indeed, impos- 
sible that the persons here referred to were survivors of the company of 
five hundred witnesses of the resurrection whom Paul mentions in x Cor. 158, 
but they had certainly ceased to exercise the functions which in an earlier 
period were the characteristic marks of an apostle, and which afterwards 
were regarded retrospectively as the signs of an apostle. In no strict sense 
can the use of the word in the Atdayh be regarded as the survival of a 
primitive usage. Of the three ideas, preaching the gospel, founding the 
church, itinerancy, it was the first and second, not the first and third, which 
entered into the earliest use of the term as a designation of a class in the 
Christian community; and of these the second was what constituted the 
distinctive mark of an apostle; itinerancy was apparently neither a constant 
nor a necessary feature of apostleship. 

A more probable explanation of the usage found in the Ardayq is that 
it is an offshoot, probably local and rather temporary, from the general 
stream of usage in both first and second centuries arising out of the con- 
ditions of which we catch a glimpse in 2 Cor., a degenerate use of the term 
arising from the degeneracy of the class to whom it was applied. The con- 
flict over the apostleship, reflected in the Galatian and Corinthian letters, 
led on the Jewish-Christian side, possibly on the Gentile-Christian also, 
to the designation and sending out of men as apostles, first, probably, of 
those only who had known Jesus in the flesh, but afterwards, perhaps, when 
no more such remained, of others. The name apostle thus became the 
designation of a class of itinerant Christian prophets which, for reasons no 
longer known, in time so degenerated that strenuous rules were laid down 
to prevent their unduly annoying the churches. But this was, after all, 
a relatively sporadic use of the term.* The main stream of usage in Chris- 
tian circles remained the same. It was still commonly used of the founders 


* Cf. the usage prevailing at about the same time in Jewish circles, mentioned under I above. 
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of the church, those men of the first generation, contemporaries of Jesus 
who put their stamp upon the new religious movement and had no suc- 
cessors. 


II. MNATHP AS APPLIED TO GOD. 


The antecedents of the N. T. designation of God as Father are found, 
on the one side, in an ancient usage of the Greek world, and on the other 
in the religious thinking of the Hebrews. 


I. CLASSICAL USAGE. 


As early as Homer Zeus is designated as nathp dvde@v te Oemyv, and in 
later classical writers as natho: Asch. Theb. 512; Aristoph. Achar. 225; 
Pind. Pyth. 4%; Soph. Trach. 275: 6 tov &nkytwy Zets nathe "Odduntos. 
On the question whether this title marked him as the progenitor of the race 
of gods and men, or emphasised his authority and watch-care over them, 
see Zinzow, “Zed xatho und Oebc,” in ZRWRL., 1882, pp. 189 f. Diod. 
Sic. 5.72? says of him, natéoa Si& thy gpovtlda xat thy ebvorav thy etc 
G&ravtas, err S& xat to Soxeitv domep deynydyv elvat tod yévouc thy 
avowxuy. Cf. also Plut. Apoph. reg.15. Jos. Ant. 4. 262 (8%) speaks rather 
under the influence of his contact with the Greek world than of his Hebrew 
training when he calls God ratio tod mavtéc. 


II. OLD TESTAMENT USAGE. 


The O. T. writers speak of God as Father of men rather rarely, yet 
often enough to make it clear that they employed the term not in any 
literal or physical sense, or to designate a relation of God to all men, but 
to ascribe to him ethical relations to certain men or to a certain people 
analogous to those which a human father sustains to his sons. The rela- 
tion which is in mind is sometimes authority, but especially love and watch- 
care. See Deut. 32° Isa. 6316 Jer. 3% 1° 319 Mal. 16 2 Sam. 7“ 1 Chr. 1733; 
cf. Deut. 14! Hos. 111 Ps. 27. The reference to creation in Mal. 2° is quite 
exceptional, but even here it is to be noticed that it is creation, not beget- 
ting or descent—hence, not fatherhood in a physical sense. In Ps.:27 the 
term “beget” is used, but it is evidently like the word “son” itself, em- 
ployed in a purely figurative sense denoting an ethical or representative 
relationship. When God is said to be the Father of Israel, this affirmation 
is wholly religious, designating God’s choice of the nation, and his love for 
it, and watch-care over it (Deut. 32°-!4), and the designation of him as Father 
of the King of Israel or of the coming Messiah has the same significance. 
In the few instances in which it is used of individuals, Ps. 68° 103%, it clearly 
refers to his compassionate love and care. 


III. THE USAGE OF LATER JEWISH WRITERS. 


In the later Jewish writers the term retains the same general significance 
in reference to the nation, present or future (Tob. 134 Wisd. 111° Jub. 1% 
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*; cf. 2%). Clear instances of the designation of God as Father of the 
Messiah do not seem to occur; for Test. XII Patr. Jud. 24? speaks of God 
not as Father of the Messiah, but as the Holy Father (see also Levi 188), 
and Levi 17? employs the term only by way of comparison; the Ps. Sol. 
(178) designate the Lord as the King, not the Father of the Messiah. On 
the other hand, the designation of God as the Father of the pious individual 
or individuals appears more frequently than in the canonical writings. Cf. 
esp. Wisd. 21*-18: “He (the righteous) vaunteth that God is his father. Let 
us see if his word be true and let us try what shall befall him in the end of 
his life. For if the righteous man is God’s son, he will uphold him, and 
he will deliver him out of the hands of his adversaries.” See also Sir. 231: 4 
Ps. Sol. 1727, and Bous. Rel. d. Jud.*, pp. 432 ff. 


IV. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


These facts make it evident that the N. T. teachers and writers found 
the term ready to their hands both in the thought and vocabulary of the 
Greek world and especially in their inheritance from their Hebrew ances- 
try; in the former as a designation of God’s relationship to men in general 
and, in the latter, of his attitude towards those who were the especial objects 
of his love and approval. Its range of uses and the variety of the forms 
which the expression takes in N. T. is such as to make it necessary to give 
attention to these before considering the precise content of the term in the 
N. T. books. 


A. THE FORMS OF EXPRESSION AND CONSTRUCTIONS OCCURRING IN N. T. 


The term xato is used in N. T. with reference to God: 

1. Without the article and without other appellative so joined with it 
as to constitute with it a compound appellative. 

(a) In the vocative (or nominative used as a vocative), alone: Lk. 11? 
224 2346 Jn, rr} 1227, 28 71, 5, M1, 24, 4, 25: with other appellatives in appo- 
sition with it: Mt. 112° Lk. 10%; with adjective or possessive limitations: 
Mt. 263°, 42, 

(b) In the predicate or in dependent construction with qualitative force: 
Jn. 1™ 538 841 (with toy Oe6y in apposition), #@ 2 Cor. 61%. 

2. With the article, but without other appellative so joined with it as 
to constitute with it a compound appellative. 

(a) Absolutely and without appositive: Mt. 1126 27 248¢ 2819 Mk. 13% 
1436 Lk. 10%b. 2b, e Jn. 118 335 4%, 28, and freq. in Jn. Acts 1% 7 233 Rom. 64 815, 

(b) Limited by a genitive referring to Jesus, as in the phrases, ‘““my 
father,”’ “his father,” “thy father”: Mt. 71 10% % 1127 1250 2028 254 2629 58 
Mk. 838 Lk. 249 1028 Jn. 517 819 10% 29, and freq. in Mt. and Jn. 

(c) Limited by a genitive referring to men: Mt. 6% % 1029 29 134 Lk. 636 
12% §; no exx. in Jn. 
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- (d) Limited by a participle or prepositional phrase: Lk. 11% Jn. 5%” 
6, 57 816, 18 1249, 

(e) Limited by a genitive referring to Jesus, and an adjective, participle, 
or prepositional phrase: Mt. 72 10%? #3 1250 1518 1617 11% 14, 19 26, 

(f) Limited by a genitive referring to men, and an adjective, participle, 
or prepositional phrase: Mt. 516 45. 48 61, 4, 6, % 14, 18, 26, 32 711 Mk, 115, 

3. Joined with 6e6¢ to form a compound appellative. 

(a) The two words standing without connective and neither word hav- 
ing the article: not found in the gospels or Acts; frequent in the Pauline 
epistles, and occasional in the general epistles: Rom. 17, dxb Be00 mated 
Rudy xat xvelov ’Incod Xorocod. x Cor. 1? 2 Cor. 1? Gal. 113 Eph. 1? 678 
Phil. 12 24% Col. 12 1 Thes. 11 2 Thes. 11 21 Tim. 1? 2 Tim. 1? Tit. 14 Phm. * 
t Pet. 1? 2 Pet. 117 2 Jn. * Jude 1. 

(b) The two words being joined by xat and the phrase preceded by the 
article, giving the expression 6 6et¢ xat mathe; not found in the gospels 
or Acts; not infrequent in Paul: Rom. 158, tye... . d0&&Cnte thy Bedy 
xat natéea tod xvoelou hudy “Inood Xprotod. x Cor. 1524 2 Cor. 18 11% 
Gal. 14 Eph. 13 52° Phil. 42°  Thes. 13 31), 8 Jas, 127 1 Pet. 18 Rev. 16. 

4. In some eight or ten passages the words mathe and 8e6¢ are associated 
in other ways which are slight modifications of those already named. In 
five of them some uncertainty of text affects the question what form the 
original text contains. In Col. 13 31’, there occurs the phrase + 0e@ marol. 
In Col. 112, S31 read tH Oe@ natet, FG be tH xatet, but the evidence is 
on the whole against the insertion of 0. In Jn. 62” and Eph. 117 6 @e6¢ 
and 6 mathe do not constitute a compound appellative, but stand in appo- 
sition, the relation being such as we commonly express in English by the 
word “namely.” In Jn. 84 6 @e6¢ stands in similar relation with eis natho, 
and in 1 Cor. 8° xathe is in apposition with efg Oe6c. In Eph. 4° we 
have efc Oeb¢ xal cathe c&vtwy, which is simply the common form 3 b, with 
the numeral cfc replacing the definite article. In Mt. 6% 6 Ocbc¢ 6 xavho is 
found in &*B Sah., but most authorities omit 6 6e6c. It is bracketed by 
WH. Other editors do not admit it even to the margin. In 2 Thes. 216 
Ged¢ 8 xatho is read by most authorities. The 6 before Oe6¢ is omitted by 
BD*K 33 and bracketed by WH. Before ratio it is doubtless genuine, 
though generally omitted by the Syrian authorities. Apparently we have 
here an expression unique in N. T. 

Aside, therefore, from the four cases of distinctly detached apposition, 
the two cases of t@ O2@ natol (Col. 13 31”), the one case of [6] Oed¢ 8 xathe 
(2 Thes. 218), the one instance of elc Qeb¢ xat matho (Eph. 4), all the in- 
stances of @ed¢ and matye used together for which there is good textual 
evidence, have either the form @eb¢ nate (without article or connective) 
or 6 Bed¢ xat xatHo (with both article and connective). 

The first of these forms (see 3a above) occurs in the genitive or dative 
only; in nineteen out of the twenty-one instances after a preposition, and 
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in the two remaining cases (Phil. 2" and 1 Pet. 12) after a prepositional 
phrase. In nine of the twenty-one instances it is limited by judy, the list 
of nine being almost identical with those which belong to the certainly 
genuine Pauline letters (1 Cor. 1° 2 Cor. 12 Gal. 18 Eph. 1? Phil. 1? Col. 1? 
Phm. * 2 Thes. 1!, but cf. contra.Gal. 111 Thes. 11). In no instance in this 
group is the compound appellative followed by a genitive referring to Christ. 

The second form (3 b above) is found in all cases except the vocative. 
In five of the fourteen it is followed by jusyv; in six by a genitive referring 
to Jesus, in three there is no genitive limitation. In three instances it 
occurs after a preposition or prepositional adverb. 

It thus appears that either form may be used in prepositional construc- 
tions, but that there is a decided preference for the shorter form after 
prepositions. Either form may be used in the genitive or dative, but only 
the longer form occurs in the nominative or accusative. Either form may 
be limited by jay or be used without limitation, but only the longer form 
is limited by a genitive referring to Christ. 

These facts show that the difference between the two expressions is one 
neither of meaning nor of definiteness, but only of the situations in which 
each is preferably used. In accounting for the omission of the article 
before 900 matedéc it is to be borne in mind (r) that neither 6e6¢ nor xatie 
exhibit any special use of the article, the assertions commonly made to the 
contrary being without good basis, as is also the implication of Rob. p. 795, 
that 0e6¢ and 6 6e6¢ are used without distinction; the regular designation 
of God is 6 9e6¢,* and the omission of the article indicates that the term 
is qualitative, or much more rarely indefinite, or comes under some other 
general rule for the use of nouns without the article; (2) that it is not due 
to the presence or absence of a limiting genitive; (3) that some compound 
names show a tendency ‘to omit the article more freely than the single 
terms which compose the compound; this is true both of such names as 
Xfuwy Tlétees, composed of two proper names and of those like Inaod¢ 
Xoetotés, which are in part appellative; it is apparently true of Oed¢ 
matho, since this expression is almost invariably anarthrous; (4) that prep- 
ositional phrases of a formulary or qualitative character tend to omit 
the article before the noun. ‘This tendency is illustrated by év xuefp and 
éy Xetot. It is apparently the combined influence of these two latter 
tendencies that gives rise to the expression &mb Qe00 xateds. The ten- 
dency to omit the article with compound names (in this case amounting to 
an almost invariable rule) excludes tod @200 maveéc; the preference for the 
non-articular form in prepositional phrases leads to the use of dxb Qed 
matoés rather than &xd tol O00 xal mated. Cf. 1 Thes. 1% 3% Jas. 127. 

The fact of most importance for the interpreter is that the omission of 


*The English use of “Lord” and “God” interestingly reverses the Greek use of xvptos 
and @eds in N. T. The Greek regularly says © @eds, but in using xvp.os of God usually 
employs it without the article. In English, on the other hand, we say “the Lord,” but “God” 
(without the article). The usual Greek for “the Lord God” is «pcos 6 Oeds. Cf. S1.Qn. 
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the article with the compound appellative does not affect the meaning of 
the expression. 

In reference to the question whether zatpé¢ in Gal. 11 and other passages 
in which no genitive is added designates God as Father of men or of Christ, 
it should be noticed: (i) The latter conception is several times unequivocally 
expressed in Paul (Rom. 15¢ 2 Cor. 13 11%! Eph. 1) and is, therefore, not 
intrinsically improbable here. (ii) Yet in the Pauline epistles, when rari, 
referring to God is joined by xal to a name of Christ, xatqe prevailingly 
if not invariably designates God as Father of men. In nine instances out 
of sixteen, viz.,in Rom. 17 1 Cor. 18 2 Cor. 1? Gal. 18 Eph. 1? Phil. 12? Phm. * 
2 Thes. 11 34 4udv is expressed; in three cases—1 Tim. 1? 2 Tim. 1? Tit. r— 
it is probably to be supplied in thought from the context; the probability is 
strong that in the remaining four cases—Gal. 11 Eph. 623 1 Thes. 11 2 Thes. 1?, 
in which no genitive is expressed, that which is to be supplied in thought 
is judy. (iii) In the eight instances in the Pauline epistles in which nario 
is used of God without genitive limitation and is not joined by xat to the 
name of Jesus (Rom. 8 1 Cor. 8° 1524 2 Cor. 618 Gal. 4° Eph. 117 Phil. 21 
Col. 317), there are several in which xatno unequivocally designates the 
relation of God to men; none in which it certainly designates God as Father 
of Christ, though several of them are usually so interpreted (esp. 1 Cor. 15%4 
Phil. 2 Col. 317). These facts make it clear that marty as a title of God is 
prevailingly used by Paul (it is otherwise in John) to designate the relation 
of God to men; and especially that when @eb¢ xatho and xbetog ’Inaoic 
Xototé¢ are joined, the antithesis in thought is not that of the relation of 
Father and Son to one another, but of their respective relations to men. 
See Rom. 17 1 Cor. 1? 2 Cor. 1%, etc., esp. 1 Cor. 8°. (iv) At the same 
time it must be remembered that in the two passages in which Paul spe- 
cially discusses the relation of believers to God as sons of the Father he 
implies a causal relation between such sonship and the possession of the 
spirit of God’s Son, Jesus Christ (Gal. 4‘-7 Rom. 85-17). It is therefore 
contrary to the apostle’s thought to draw a line of sharp distinction between 
the fatherhood of God to Christ and his fatherhood to men, and it may 
be that when rate is used without genitive limitation, the emphasis is 
on God’s fatherly attitude without specific reference to the persons to 
whom it is manifested. 

When yy, limiting xateé¢ after a preposition, is followed by xal xuptou 
Inco} Xototod, as in Gal. 1%, it is grammatically possible that xuptou 
Inco} Xperotod should be joined by xat to *udv and along with it limit 
mateocs, rather than, like wateéc, be governed by the preposition. That 
this is not in fact the case, but that xat joins xvelou to Os0d nated¢ and 
is with it governed by d&xé is made clear by two facts: (i) This double con- 
ception, God as Father of us and of Jesus Christ, is nowhere unambiguously 
expressed in the Pauline letters; the second genitive xa} xvelou occurs only 
when co. nate. is itself in the genitive. (ii) Though there is in the un- 
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doubtedly genuine letters of Paul no so perfectly clear example as that in 
2 Thes. 11, év O0e@ natol tudy xat xuvelw "Inood Korot, where qudy lim- 
iting ratef is followed not by xp. "Ins. Xo. in the genitive but by a dative, 
yet such other examples as Gal. 111 Thes. 1! 3", where the structure of the 
sentence removes all syntactica] ambiguity, show that it was the apostle’s 
usual habit to associate the titles designating God and Christ together 
after a preposition, not to join the latter with juay, referring to men. 

On the question whether when the form 6 @ed¢ xat xatho is followed 
by judy (Gal. 1* Phil. 429 1 Thes. 13 31. 1%) the genitive limits both 6c6c¢ 
and xathe or xatne only, translators and interpreters are divided. Vulg. 
renders it uniformly by the ambiguous phrase “deus et pater noster.’’ 
Weisz. usually reads, “Gott unser Vater,’ entirely ignoring the xat (in 
1 Thes. 13, “unser Gott und Vater’). Sief. reads, “Gott der auch unser 
Vater ist,’ expressly rejecting the translation “unser Gott und Vater.” 
Ell., followed by Alf., makes judy limit cathe only, translating, “God and 
our Father.” Segond reads, “notre Dieu et Pére’’; RV. “our God and 
Father.” The last is undoubtedly correct; the arguments advanced for 
restricting the limitation of quay to natqo are quite inconclusive. The 
statement of Alford (citing Ell., whom he misunderstands) that xerio is 
regularly anarthrous is an error; xatnp, whether referring to man or to 
God, shows the regular use of the article; and the argument that 8 6ed¢ 
is naturally used absolutely is of little weight in view of Paul’s not infre- 
quent use of 6 Oeb¢ quay (z Cor. 6 1 Thes. 2? 3° 2 Thes. 1-12), and 6 Oc6¢ 
wou (Rom. 18 Phil. 13 419). Nor is the appeal made by Sief. to the phrase 
Qcod cated tyav (Rom. 171 Cor. 13, etc.) of any weight, first because, 
the phrase being different, it is by no means certain that the relation of 
tyuey is the same, and, second, because the probability is, as shown above, 
that @c05 xatpdc is itself a compound name, the whole of which, as a unity 
including both elements, is limited in thought by juav. Two nouns joined 
by xat and having the article before the first only are always closely con- 
nected in thought, either as common predicates of one individual, or as 
individuals constituting in some sense a unity. Even in the latter case, 
when the objects are distinct, and only closely joined in thought, a genitive, 
standing after either or before them both, commonly limits both. See 
Lk. 142 Phil. 17 #6 217 Eph. 35 1 Thes. 21 37 2 Pet. 11% Much more prob- 
ably, therefore, would this be the case when the two nouns evidently desig- 
nate the same person. The only fact that could suggest a restriction of 
the relation of a genitive after two such nouns to the second would be its 
manifest unsuitableness to limit the first. 

Somewhat similar reasoning leads us to the conclusion that tod xuetou 
tay ’Iycod Xptotod when standing after 6 Qeb¢ xat ratne (Rom. 15% 
2 Cor. 1# Eph. 18 x Pet. 18; cf. 2 Cor. 113!) is to be understood as limiting 
both nouns. The expression “God of our Lord Jesus” does not, indeed, 
occur in Paul (cf. Mk. 15% Mt. 2748 Jn. 201”), but it can not be inferred from 
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this fact that Paul could not limit the compound appellative “God and 
Father” by a genitive referring to Jesus Christ, for neither does Paul use the 
phrase ‘Father of our Lord Jesus,” 


B. THE MEANING OF THE TERM, xathe, AS APPLIED TO GOD IN N. T. 


1. Jas. 117 stands quite alone in N. T. in its use of the term Father to 
designate God’s relation to the heavenly bodies. Y 

2. The conception that God is Father of all men is rarely expressed by 
N. T. writers. That he maintains to all men, and even to the lower ani- 
mals, that attitude of love and watch-care which the term father expresses, 
is indeed explicitly affirmed. But even Mt. 5* and Lk. 6%. ** do not directly 
designate God as Father of all, but only of those who, as disciples of Jesus, 
are evidently looked upon as objects of divine approval. Nor is God called 
Father of all in Heb. 127-*, for the “we’’ of this passage apparently includes 
only Christians, or at most Jews and Christians. Only in Eph. 4°, with 
which Eph. 3% is seemingly in agreement in thought, does God seem defi- 
nitely to be called Father of all, and even here it is not quite certain that _ 
“all” includes other than Christians. While, therefore, it may be properly 
said that the N. T. writers believe in the universal fatherliness of God, 
because they ascribe to him a relationship to all men which may naturally 
be included under that term, yet from the point of view of the N. T. use of 
words, the doctrine that God is the Father of all is definitely expressed, if at 
all, only in the Epistle to the Ephesians. Nor is this fact without signifi- 
cance; for it shows that the conception of God as Father so emphasised the 
ethical elements of fatherhood and in particular that of fellowship grounded 
in approval, that the N. T. writers were indisposed to use the term when 
the element of approval was not felt to be present. 

3. The designation of God as Father of all who believe in Jesus is fre- 
quent in all parts of N. T. See examples under A. 2 c, f; 3 a, b above. 
While emphasising, especially when used in addressing God, the conception 
of his love and watch-care in which men may safely trust, yet by its all 
but universal restriction to use in relation to believers, and by the clear 
limitation of the correlative term “sons of God” to those who are like God 
(Mt. 545) or who are led by his Spirit (Rom. 8-16), it is evident that the term 
carries with it the idea not only of benevolent love such as God has for the 
world (Jn. 3*) and as men are bidden to have for their enemies, but also 
such friendship and fellowship as is characteristic of the normal relation 
between a father and his children. 

4. The designation of God as the Father of Jesus is, except in the fourth 
gospel, much less frequent in N. T. than the characterisation of him as 
Father of believers, yet it is found often enough to show that it is a familiar 
thought to the N. T. writers. It is found four times in the Pauline epistles 

(Rom. 15° 2 Cor. 18 11% Eph. 1°), is ascribed by the synoptic gospels to 
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Jesus (see A. 2b above), occurs very frequently in Jn., once in Heb. (18, 
where it is expressly based upon the O. T. passage concerning the Son of 
David), in1 Pet. 2 Jn.and Rev. Inr Jn., asin the Gospel of John, 8 ratio 
absolute frequently occurs in antithesis with 6 vids, suggesting that the ref- 
erence is to God as Father of Christ. 

N. T. usage in general evidently has a twofold basis, on the one side in 
the conviction attested by the synoptic gospels that as Jesus could speak 
to other men of God as “your Father,” so he could also think and speak 
of him as “my Father,”’ and on the other, in that the ascription to him of 
messiahship carried with it the designation of God as his Father in the 
sense in which God was the Father of the Messiah (cf. esp. Heb. 15). These 
two conceptions have, indeed, a common root in the conception of God’s 
love and watch-care over those whom he approves, but the differentiation 
of the two ideas would probably be more present to early Christian thought 
than their common root. A comparison of the several books of N. T., 
with remembrance of the order of their development and of that of their 
sources, especially of the synoptists and the fourth gospel, indicates that 
the two conceptions developed in the order named, the conception of the 
fatherhood of God as pertaining to Jesus in a unique sense or degree grad- 
ually gaining ascendancy over the earlier idea that God is Father of all 
whom he approves, but even in its latest forms never wholly losing sight 
of the basal idea of fatherhood as consisting essentially in love. That “the 
Father loveth the Son and showeth him all things that he himself doeth,” 
is still in the fourth gospel the fundamental element of fatherhood. 

In respect to the thought of Paul in particular, it is to be noted (a) that 
he used the same form of expression in reference to Jesus as in respect to 
Christians, viz., “‘God and Father of us,” “God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ”’; (b) that he expressly associated together the sonship of men 
by virtue of which they call God their Father and the sonship of Jesus, 
making the possession of the Spirit of the Son the ground or the conse- 
quence of the possession of the spirit of sonship (Rom. 814-16 Gal. 4‘-7); but. 
(c) that he did not apparently join the two together in the expression, “the 
God and Father of us and of the Lord Jesus Christ”’ ; (d) that though employ- 
ing the expression “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and 
once (2 Cor. 11%) “the God and Father of the Lord Jesus,” he never used 
either “God of our Lord Jesus,” or “Father of our Lord Jesus” alone; and 
(e) that he never enters into an exposition of the conception of the father- 
hood of God in relation to Christ, and in particular never associates it with 
any statement respecting the origin of Jesus. From these facts it seems 
necessary to infer that, in common with the Jewish writers of the late pre- 
Christian period and with early Christian thought, Paul understood the 
divine fatherhood in a purely ethical sense, and associated it closely with 
the conception of the godhead (Oetétys) itself, so that though one may 
say “our God,” or “the Father,” it is more congenial to say “our God and 
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Father.” This conception of fatherhood holds in respect to God as the 
Father of Jesus also, and, indeed, especially in respect to him, God sustain- 
ing towards him in a pre-eminent degree those ethical relations which are 
expressed by the term Father, but having no relation to him as Father 
which can be thought of apart from the fact that he is God. 

On the correlative idea of Jesus as “Son of God,” see below on The Titles 
and Predicates of Jesus, V. 


Ill. TITLES AND PREDICATES OF JESUS 


Occurring in the Pauline Epistles. 


I. THE TITLES ENUMERATED. 


The following names and phrases are applied to Jesus in the Pauline 
epistles, as titles or predicates. For purposes of comparison instances oc- 
curring elsewhere in N. T. are indicated in the lists.* 

1. ’Insoic. (a) Without the article: Rom. 3?¢ 10® 1 Cor. 12% 2 Cor. 4*> 
rr® 14> Phil. 21¢ 1 Thes. 11° 42 (not elsewhere in Paul); Mt. 141 207° 211 33 
265! Mk. 1° Lk. 252 32 23 41 Jn. 147, 48, etc. Acts 116 539, etc. Heb. 2% 3! 629, 
etc.; t Jn. 272 51 5 Rev. 1° 1217, etc.; not found in pastoral epistles, or 1 and 
2 Pet. Jas. or Jude. 

(b) With the article: Rom. 8" 2 Cor. 410. >» 1b Gal. 617 Eph. 4! 1 Thes. 
4*> (only instances in Paul); Mt. 21 Mk. 1% Lk. 48 Jn. 136, et freg., in all 
the gospels; Acts. 11: ™, etc.; 1 Jn. 43; not in pastoral epistles, Heb. 1 and 2 
Pet. 2 and 3 Jn. Jude or Rev. 

2. Xetotés. (a) Without the article: Rom. 5% * 64% Gal. 16 1, e¢ freq., 
in Paul, esp. in the phrase év Xoror@, e. g.: Gal. 1% 217, etc.; rare in other 
parts of N. T., except 1 Pet. See Mt. 26% (voc.) Mk. g# Lk. 23% Jn. 1# 93% 
Acts 2%* Heb. 3° ou Mr Pet. 1 22 318 qi, 14 510, 14, 

(b) With the article: Rom. 74 8% 9% § 1418 15% 7, 19 1616 r Cor. 1% 13, 17 618b 
9g? Tot 18 bis 118 bis 1212 1515, 22, 23b 9 Cor. r§ 24 38 44 51% 4 gis oh 5, 14 p72, 3 
(txt. unc.) 129 Gal. 17 62 Eph. 10, 12, 20.95, 13b 24, & giz, 18, 20 52) 6, 14, 28, 24, 
25,2065 Phil, 115 17 (txt. unc.) 27°37 18 Col. 17% 21, 17 31, 8, 4 18 (txt. unc.) 
18, 16 (txt. unc.) 4° 1 Thes. 3? 2 Thes. 35 (not elsewhere in Paul); less freq. in 
other parts of N. T. See Mt. 117 112 162° 231° Mk. 829 Lk. 4# Jn. 74 117 2031 
Acts 23 85 9% 178 185. 28 2683 x Tim. 51! Heb. 3% 55 6! og! 28 1126 r Pet. 43 5} 
1 Jn. 2% 51 2 Jn. » Rev. 208; after év in 2 Cor. 24 Eph. 11° 12, 20 only. 

& Xprorés, meaning ‘‘the Messiah,” but not as a title or affirmed predi- 
cate of Jesus is found in Mt. 2! 224 245. 33 266 Mk. 1235 1321 Lk, 31 208 2297 
2335 89 2426, 46 Try, 120, 25 328 429 726, 27, 31, 42 TOM 7294, 

In a few passages 6 yototés is applied to Jesus, with the addition of 
unusual titles or limitations. Thus: 8 xprotds & Bactheds "IcpahA, Mk. 
1553; 6 yxotctd¢ tod Aeod, Lk. 929; 6 ypratds adtod, Acts 318 42¢ Rev. 1138 


* Cf. Middleton, Use of the Article in Greek, edited by H. G. Rose, Appendix II (by Rose), 
“A Table showing the various Appellations of our blessed Lord,” etc. 
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3. Képtoc. (a) Without the article: Rom. ro? 1 Cor. 72%. 5 bis 10% 
bis, etc. It is rather infrequent in Paul, except in the phrase év xuplw: 
Rom. 16% 1, 1, 18, 22 y Cor, 7328, 39 2 Cor. 212 Gal. 519; a complete list is diffi- 
cult to give because of the difficulty of deciding in all cases whether the 
reference is to God or Christ. It is rare in other parts of N. T. (Acts 2**) _ 
except in the gospels as a title of respectful address (Mt. 8% * 8 etc.). 

(b) With the article: x Cor. 45 618, 14. 17 710, 12 g5 7726, 27 Gal. 19. Mk. rr8 
and its repetition in Mt. 21° are apparently the only cases in these gospels, 
but instances are much more frequent in Lk. Acts, and Jn.: Lk. 71. 19 
Tol, 3% 41 yy39 7 od2a 1318 175 6 18s IQ’ 31, 34 2261 2434 Jn. 4) 623 12 20% 18, 20, 25 
217. 3 Acts gu Qt 10a, 11, 15, 17, 27, 28, 35, 42 y 716, 21b £312 14% 2210b 26 15b, 

4. "Insotcg Xprotéc. (a) Without the article preceding: Rom. 1° 8 
1 Cor. 3" Gal. 1! ® et freq. in Paul, Acts, the pastoral and general epistles; 
occurs also Heb. 101° 13% 2! Rev. 11% § Mt. 1! 167! (txt. unc.) Mk. 1! Jn. 
117173, In Mt. 118 2717 22, occurs Insotc & Acyduevos yetotés. In Acts 38 
41° we have "Inaotic Xototds 6 Natwoatoc. 

(b) With the article, in Mt. 11% only. See 5 b below. 

5. Xetatd¢ *Incoic. (a) Without the article: Rom. 6% 8b. % yo516 
2 Cor. 1! (txt. unc.) Gal. 44 Eph. 11 220 Phil. 11. 8 Col. 11 432, esp. freq. in 
the phrase év Xotot@ "Incod; Rom. 3% 61 81 2 1517 163 1 Cor. 1% 4 30 4ts, 17 
16%4 Gal. 24 326) 28 56 Eph. fib 26, 7, 10, 18 36, 21 Phil. 11b, 26 25 33) 14 qt 19, 21 
Col. 14 1 Thes. 21 518; found also in the pastoral epistles and Acts, but in 
no other books. In Rom. 1! 216 517 155 1 Cor. 1! 2 Cor. 45 Gal. 216 314 Phil. 16 
21 the mss. vary between ’Insod Xo. and Xo. "Incob. 

(b) With the article preceding: Gal. 5* (cf. ad loc.) Eph. 31 only. In 
Acts 542 185 28 coy yoetstéy is predicate; Mt. 11* should probably read, 
700 ’Incod Xoerotod. 

6. Kiptog "Insoic. (a) Without the article: Rom. 14" Phil. 219 Col. 317 
t Thes. 4! Acts 759 Rev. 227? only. In Rom. 10° and Phil. 2", probably also 
in x Cor. 12%», xdetoc is predicate. 

(b) With the article preceding: 1 Cor. 55 (txt. unc.) 1178 1623 2 Cor. 4a 
111 Eph. 15 1 Thes. 215 4? 2 Thes. 17 28 (txt, unc.); 2 Tim. 4% (some texts); 
Phm.*; freq. also in Acts (816 112° 151 16% etc.) but not found in other 
books with conclusive ms. evidence. 

7. Inootcs 8 xbgtog qusy: Rom. 4% 1 Cor. 91; or in transposed order: 
& xbetos tudy "Inooic: x Cor. 54% > (txt. unc.) 2 Cor. 141 Thes. 219 34 18 
2 Thes. 128; outside of Paul in 2 Pet. 12, Insotc¢ 6 xbptoc fudy, and Heb. 
137°, 6 xbetos Hudy "Insodc only. 

8. xdetog ’Incots Xprotés and other phrases containing these three terms. 
(a) xbetos "Incots Xoetotés without the article: Rom. 17 1 Cor. 1° 88 2 Cor. 
x? Gal. 13 Eph. 1? 6% Phil. 12 320 : Thes. 11 2 Thes. 11 % 1% Phm. *; outside 
the Pauline letters, in Jas. 11 only. 

(b) With the article: Rom. 13% (txt. unc.) 1 Cor. 6" 2 Cor. 13? Phil. 4% 
2 Thes. 3° Phm. *; outside of Paul in Acts 11!’ 28%! Rev. 22%, with vv. Ul. 
in the last case. 
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(c) In transposed order without the article: Xprotds "Incotc xlproc: 
2 Cor. 45. 

(d) With the article repeated: 6 yorotds "Insots 6 xbetog: Col. 2°. 

(e) ‘O xberog Huy *Incotdc Xerotés: Rom. 5% 1 15% 20x Cor. 1% 7 & 10 
15°? 2 Cor. 13 8° Gal. 6%. 18 Eph. 1% 17 520 6% Col. 12 1 Thes. 1% 5% 2 28 2 Thes. 
21M, 16 218: also x Tim. 6% 4 Acts 1526 207! (txt. unc.) Jas. 2! 1 Pet. 13 
2 Pet. 18 14 16 Jude 4, 17, 21. 

(f) ’Insotg Xerotds 6 xdetos Hudv: Rom. 14 52 7° x Cor. 1°, also Jude 25. 

(g) Xptotds *"Insotcs 8 xberos Huey. (i) Without the article before Xeratb¢ 
*Inootc: Rom. 6% 839 x Cor. 153! 1 Tim. 1% % 2 Tim. 12; with wod instead 
of qudy: Phil. 38; (ii) With the article before Xerotbs ’Incotc: Eph. 311. 

g. Ytbs Oc0d, or vi6¢ with a pronoun referring to God: (a) Without the 
article with either word: Rom. 1‘ (only instance in Paul); also in Mt. 1433 
2743, 5 Mk. 11 (txt. unc.) 153° Lk. 135 Jn. 197 Acts 13% Heb.15 55. 

(b) Ytb¢ tod cod: Mt. 43 § 829 (voc.) 274° Mk. 57 (voc.) Lk. 4. * 828 (voc.) 
Jn. r0*6 (txt. unc.); some of these are in conditional clauses. 

(c) With the article before utécs: 6 utds tod Oe00, or 6 uid adtod, autos, 
y.o0, or tdt0c, adrod, etc., referring to God: Rom. 13. ® 510 83, 29, 32 Gal. 116 
220 44,6 Eph. 4% 1 Thes. 11° (no other examples in Paul); Mt. 25 317 175 
Mk. x! 311.97 Lk. 3% 441 935 Jn. 1% 49 318 525 g35 (txt. unc.) 114 Acts 92° Heb. 
65 73 1029 2 Pet. 117 r Jn. 38 410, 15 55, 9% 10 bis 11 12b, 13, 20a, 

(d) With the article and other titles accompanying: 4 vids abtod "Insoiic 
Koeratds 6 xderog Hudv: 1 Cor. 19; 6 tod Be0d vids "Insotc Xerotés: 2 Cor. 119; 
& ulds adcot "Insois Xorotés: x Jn. 13 32% 520; & yoratbs & Ulds TOU Cyto Beod: 
Mt. 161¢ (cf. Mk. 14% Mt. 26%); & yorotds 6 ulds Tod Ocod: Jn. 1127 208; "Inaodic 
8 ulds tod Beod: Heb. 444; "Inaotc 6 uldc aivod: r Jn. 17; 6 ulbc adrod 6 moyo- 
yevnhs: r Jn. 49. Cf. 2 Jn.3, "Insotcs Kerotds 6 ulds tod matpdc. 

to. In the Pauline epistles cwthe is applied to Jesus in Phil. 329, yet here 
not precisely as a title. Cf. Lk. 211 Jn. 4 Acts 531 13% 1 Jn. 414. Asa title 
of Jesus 6 cwrthe hudvy Xoerotds *Insotc is found in 2 Tim. 11°; Xototd¢ 
"Incots 6 cwthe Hudy in Tit. 14; "Incots Xerotds 6 cwthe hysy in Tit. 36 
& Bed xa cwrhe hudv Xotatds *"Incotc in Tit. 2"; 6 Beds Fusy xat owe 
*Inaotic Xetatbs in 2 Pet. 11; 6 xberocg Huddy xal cwrhe "Incotc Xorotés in 2 Pet. 
111 318; without judy in 2 Pet. 229. 

11. Qe6c. The passages to be considered here are: Rom. 9* Heb. 1! Jn. 
1418 x Jn. 52. Cf. also Phil. 28. 


Il. IHZOY=. 


*Inooic is a personal name, the Grecised form of the Hebrew name 
Joshua, yyim, which etymologically means “saviour.” To what extent 
this etymological sense of the word lingered in the use of the name itself 
in N. T. times, there is no definite indication. In Paul there is no trace 
of it, and elsewhere in N. T. in Mt. 17! only. Probably it was usually as 
little in mind as is the meaning of the word Theodore at the present day. 
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Il. XPIZTOX. 


A. JEWISH USAGE. 


Xerorés is the Greek representative of the Hebrew mvp, “anoint- 
ed.” The Hebrew word is applied in the literal sense to the high priest 
in Lev. 4518 As a substantive sometimes in the expression “the 
anointed of Yahweh,” it is applied to the King of Israel: 1 Sam. 21% % 
12% § Ps, 185! Lam. 429 Hab. 3%. It is used of Cyrus in Isa. 451. From its 
usage with reference to the King of Israel, perhaps under the influence 
of a messianic interpretation of Ps. 22, and Dan. 9-, it came to be em- 
ployed as a title, eventually the most common and distinctive title, of 
the expected king and deliverer of Israel. But as the idea of a personal 
Messiah is not always associated with what may be broadly called the 
messianic hope (see Bous. Rel. d. Jud.?, p. 255), so the term Xotorbc is 
not always present when the expected deliverer is spoken of. See, e. g., 
Test. XII Patr. Reub. 67-2; Lev. 8% 181. Jud. 241-3 Dan. 51°. Among 
the earliest instances of its use as a distinctive messianic title are 1 Enoch 
481° 524. Charles, Book of Enoch, ad loc., says these are the earliest cases. 
Nearly contemporaneous and more significant is Ps. Sol. 1735b. 36; “And a 
righteous king and taught of God is he that reigneth over them. And 
there shall be no iniquity in his days in their midst, for all shall be holy, 
and their King is Messiah, Lord (Xogtotb¢ xdetos).” The whole psalm is 
a most instructive reflection of the ideas of religion, and especially of the 
Messiah and the messianic deliverance which were held by the Pharisees 
in the last pre-Christian century. See also 18% *, and on the whole subject 
Schr., § 29; E. T. II, ii, pp. 129 ff.; Bous. Rel. d. Jud.*, pp. 255 ff. 


B. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


The evidence of N. T. leaves no room for doubt that the titular use of 
the term illustrated in Ps. Sol., in which it denotes an ideal expected char- 
acter as distinguished from an identified historical person, had become com- 
mon by the early part of the first Christian century, as it also shows even 
more clearly that early in the history of the Christian movement it was 
used as a descriptive title or personal name of Jesus. 

As respects the degree of identification of the character designated by 
the term with the person Jesus, there are five uses of the term in N. T., in 
the first four of which it stands alone without other appellatives; in the 
fifth it is used with other titles of Jesus. 

1. It designates “the Messiah” without identification of any person as 
such: Mt. 24 224 Mk. 1235 Lk. 226 2426 Jn. 726 2% 81, 41, 42 Acts 231 1738, 

2. It is used as the predicate of a proposition, the subject of which is 
affirmed to be the Messiah, the identification lying, however, not in the 
term but being effected by the proposition itself; or in a question, it is asked 
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whether one is to be identified with the Christ. Most frequently the sub- 
ject of the affirmation or question is Jesus (Mk. 87° 14% Mt. 161* 26% Lk. 9% 
23? Jn. 7 10* 1127 173» Acts 17% 185), but occasionally others (Mt. 24% * 
Lk. 3"). For qualitative effect the article may be omitted: Acts 2**. 

3. It designates “the Messiah” as such, but with implied identification 
of the Messiah with Jesus; in other words, refers to Jesus, but to him specifi- 
cally as the Christ: Mt. 117 11? 231° Acts 85 Rom. 7! 9% © 1418 157 19 1616 
xr Cor. r& 13% 17 (txt. unc.) 9! ros bis 1212 1515 2 Cor. 15 21% 14 34 44 510, 14 
9% rol 5 4 yy? 129 Gal. 17 62 Eph. 10, 12, 20 25, 13 34, 8 17 4l2, 20 52, 5, 14, 28, 24, 
25, 29 Phil, 115. 27 37 38, etc. 

4. It becomes a title or name of Jesus without discernible emphasis upon 
his messiahship, though this is perhaps usually in the background of the 
thought: Rom. 5% 8 64, 8 9 89, 10, 17 Q} Tot & 7 17 758, 18, 20, 29 165 x Cor. 11% 17 
216 21, 28 gl, 10 bis 57 6158 722 Qu, 12 g21 x1 7227 753, 12, 18, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 238 
2 Cor. 121 210 15 17 3%, 14 46 17, 18, 19, 20 bis 615 823 107 bis r11% 13, 23 722, 10, 19 
133 (?) Gal. 18 10, 22 24, 16, 17, 20, 21 338, 16, 24, 27, 29 419 ot, 2 4 Heb. 38 gi 24 

The line of distinction between the two classes of cases, 3 and 4, can 
not be clearly drawn. Broadly speaking, the instances in which the article 
is present in the Greek belong under 3, those in which it is absent under 4. 
But instances without the article may belong under 3, the article being 
omitted to give the word qualitative force. See, e. g., 1 Cor. 1% (cf. RV. 
margin); so, perhaps, 1 Cor. 21 and 2 Cor. 516, and probably Mk. 9. It is 
possible also that in some cases the article is prefixed, as it is also to "Inaodc¢ 
or any proper name, without emphasising the titular significance. It is 
clear, however, that the word is often used purely as a proper name and 
that this fact is usually marked by the omission of the article. No exam- 
ples of this usage of Xoetotéc alone, without the article (on Insotc¢ Xototéc, 
see below), occur in the gospels, except perhaps in Mk. 9". Though the 
Pauline letters show clearly that it was current before the gospels were 
written, the gospel writers do not, with the one possible exception, impute 
it to the evangelic period or themselves employ it. 

5. It occurs in combination with other titles of Jesus, forming with them 
compound appellatives.. See I 4, 5, 8 above, and below. 

In the epistles of Paul, which in time of writing precede all, or all but one, 
of the other N. T. books, we find the use of the term with reference to 
Jesus fully developed, and taken for granted. This is true even of the 
earliest letters. Paul’s common titles for Jesus are “the Christ,” “Christ,” 
“the Lord Jesus Christ,” and “our Lord Jesus Christ.” Indeed, he finds 
no occasion to affirm that Jesus is the Christ, nor does he, outside of two 
or three passages of somewhat doubtful interpretation (see, e. g., 2 Cor. 101, 
cf. Eph. 11% 1), ever use the term in its primary sense of “the (unidentified) 
Christ.” The major portion of the post-Pauline epistles exhibit substan- 
tially the same usage, but with a somewhat marked tendency to prefer 
the longer, compound titles. These facts show that comparatively early 
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in the apostolic age the use of the term as a title or name of Jesus was 
already well established. 

From the gospels and Acts we are able to see in nat how this usage arose 
and was developed. Though undoubtedly written after the letters of Paul, 
and in many passages reflecting the usage of the period in which they arose 
(so, e. g., clearly in Mt. x1 and Mk. 1; see also Mt. 11? 231°), they show 
clear traces of an earlier usage and thought. The gospel of Mk. represents 
Jesus as gathering his earliest disciples without asserting that he was the 
Christ or eliciting from them any acknowledgment of him as such. The 
first assertion of the messiahship was at Czsarea Philippi, but the con- 
fession there made he charges them not to publish (8 3°), and it is not 
again referred to except incidentally in conversation between Jesus and his , 
disciples (9), and by implication in the words of Bartimeus, till the trial 
of Jesus, when in response to the challenge of the high priest he openly de- 
clares that he is the Christ (Mk. 14%! 62). The discussion of the lordship of 
the Messiah in 12*- pertains to the Messiah as such, not to Jesus. This 
primitive tradition is somewhat modified in the other synoptic gospels, yet 
not so as materially to obscure it. 

The fourth gospel represents the question whether Jesus was the Christ 
as playing a much larger and earlier part in the relation of Jesus to the 
Jewish people than the synoptic gospels imply. In this, as in other respects, 
the gospel has doubtless been affected by the distance between the events 
narrated and the writing of the book, and by the special purpose of the 
book as defined in 20%!; but even in this gospel, there is an entire absence 
of the Pauline usages of Xetotds and & yerotéds, and "Insotg Xoetorbs 
occurs but once (17%) in narrative or discourse, the personal name Jesus 
being the one commonly used. Even in editorial passdges Xeroté¢ never 
occurs, 6 xetatés but once (20%), and then not as a title but as a predi- 
cate, and "Incois Ketotés but once (1!”). The longer compound titles do 
not occur at all. 

The book of Acts, on the other hand, furnishes examples of all the Pauline 
usages, the instances of the compound names being most frequent. The 
writer even represents Peter, at the beginning of the apostolic age, as com- 
monly using the expression “Jesus Christ”? and once “the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” If this is historically correct, there must have been a very rapid 
development of usage immediately following the death and resurrection of 
Jesus. It is probable, however, that the author is here, to some extent, 
carrying back to the beginning of the apostolic age the usage of a later 
time. Acts 23¢ ascribes to Peter the view that by the resurrection and 
exaltation of Jesus God made him both Lord and Christ. If this means 
that the messiahship dates from the resurrection, this is a different con- 
ception from that which is implied in the third gospel, viz.: that it belonged 
to his public ministry (3%#- 9°), if not even dating from his birth (2". 29), 
In the mind of the writer it may perhaps mean that what he was pre- 
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viously in purpose and by right he now became in fact and power (cf. Rom. 
1‘), or that he now became Lord as well as Christ. 

The whole evidence points, therefore, to the conclusion that beginning 
with the use of ‘the Christ” as the name of the expected but as yet un- 
identified coming king (a usage in existence among the Jews before the 
appearance of Jesus) it was in his lifetime first questioned whether Jesus 
was the Christ, then affirmed by his disciples that he was; then with the 
birth of the conviction that Jesus was risen from the dead, reaffirmed with 
new confidence, and that out of this conviction, perhaps in part before 
Paul’s day, but probably in larger part under his influence, there arose a 
variety of titles for Jesus, embodying this faith. These usages once devel- 
oped were carried back to a very limited extent into the gospel record and 
to a greater extent into the narrative of the early apostolic age, yet not so 
as wholly to obscure the underlying and more primitive usage. 

But it still remains to inquire precisely what it meant in the first century 
to apply to Jesus or to any one else the term “Christ,” not in its literal sense, 
“anointed,” or as a mere proper name, but as a significant title. What 
did the early Christians mean when they affirmed that Jesus was the 
Christ? In particular how did this assertion differ from what they meant 
when they spoke of him as “Lord,” or “Son of God”? 

There is singularly little direct evidence to answer this question. The 
very familiarity of the term apparently made even indirect definition un- 
necessary. Yet such evidence as there is is sufficient to make it clear that 
as a descriptive title the word meant ‘‘deliverer,’”’ “saviour,” with the 
added implication of divine appointment. Both elements of this meaning 
arise, of course, not from the etymology of the word, but from its employ- 
ment to designate the looked-for King of Israel, concerning whom men’s 
chief thought was that he, sent by God, would deliver Israel. The element 
of divine appointment is specially suggested in Acts 236: “Him hath God 
made both Lord and Christ.” But the word “Christ”? complementary 
to the term “Lord” probably describes Jesus as Saviour. In the absence 
of any direct definition of the word in Paul’s writings there is no more sig- 
nificant clue to the thought for which the term stands in his mind than 
the class of words with which he employs the expression 6 yetotéc, which, 
as pointed out above, is not a proper name but a significant title. It is 
important, therefore, to observe that he all but uniformly employs tod 
xetstod in preference to Xprotod and even to other designations of Jesus 
after terms of soteriological significance. Thus he uses cd edayyéAtov tod 
xetotod eight times (1 Thes. 3? Gal. 17 1 Cor. 9! 2 Cor. 212 9! ro Rom. 151° 
Phil. 12”) and only in 2 Thes. 18 employs any other designation of Jesus after 
elayyéAtoy. After otaveds he uses tod yetotod in x Cor. 117 Gal. 612 (?) 
Phil. 3'8, and only once any other name or title of Jesus (Gal 64; but see 
also Col. 12°). See also at OAtWets rod yetotod in Col. 1%; and t& nabhuata . 
roo xetotod in 2 Cor. 1%. After alue or cde, referring to his death xod 
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yotstod is used in r Cor. 10'* bis Eph. 2% Rom. 74; but also tod xuelov 
in t Cor. 1127. After &y&xn we find tod yoetctod in Rom. 8% 2 Cor. 514 
Eph. 3°, and no instance of Xototod or other genitive referring to Jesus 
(yet cf. Gal. 22°). Not all the instances of tod yototod are clearly of this 
type; but the Pauline usage, as a whole, strongly suggests that by 6 yotot6c 
Paul meant “the Christ” in the sense of “the Deliverer,” “the Saviour.” 
Note, also, the rarity of owe as a title of Jesus in his vocabulary. Phil. 32° 
is the only instance in the certainly genuine letters, though it is frequent in 
the pastoral epistles. 

From what the Christ was expected to deliver men—on this the thought 
of men undoubtedly varied greatly. When in Lk. 31 it is said, ‘‘ All men were 
in expectation and mused in their hearts whether John was the Christ,” 
the meaning is doubtless that men were wondering whether John would be 
the national political deliverer for whom the nation was looking. In the 
trial scene in the synoptic gospels, the meaning of the term is probably 
similar. 

Such passages as 1 Thes. 11° Gal. 33 Rom. 5? show that in its negative 
aspect the salvation which the Christ brought to men was a deliverance 
from the condemnation of sin and the divine wrath against sinners. Yet 
it clearly had also its positive side, including both future glory (Rom. 5? 1) 
and in the present life divine approval and the achievement of character. 
See, ¢. g., Rom. 11% 17 31-24 51-11 chap. 8 Gal. 519-24 Phil. 38-14, 

It is the manifest intention of the fourth gospel to attach its doctrine of 
Jesus as the Christ to the Jewish idea of the Messiah (note its interpretation 
of the word “Christ” as the equivalent of the Hebrew “Messiah,”’ 141), 
and to claim for Jesus the fulfilment of that idea to the full. Yet it is 
scarcely less evident that the idea of the Christ which the fourth evangelist 
desired his readers to accept and hold had little in common with the Jewish 
idea of a political deliverer of the nation, except the bare idea of deliverance. 
See 20%!, “that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; 
and that believing ye may have life in his name.” See also 4* where ‘the 
Saviour of the world” represents “the Christ” of v.29. The author has 
attached his conception to its historical Jewish basis; he has retained the 
old term, but has so purged it of its political, and even of its apocalyptic, 
significance, and given it a purely religious meaning, that ‘“‘the Christ”’ is in 
his thought chiefly a deliverer from death and from that which is the cause 
of death. “I am come that they may have life” represents the dominant 
point of view of the book, and “‘life” is a fundamentally ethical conception. 


Iv. KYPIO“£. 


A. CLASSICAL USAGE. 


In classical Greek writers the substantive xdptoc designates a person 
who has control over another person or thing, or persons or things, either 
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by right of divinity, as in the case of the gods, or by right of ownership, as 
in the case of a master and his slave; or of position, as of a husband to his 
household, or of office, as in the case of a guardian or trustee. 


B. SEPTUAGINT USAGE. 


In the Lxx this same word xdptoc occurs hundreds of times, being em- 
ployed as a translation of some twenty different Hebrew words and phrases. 
The two that are most important for our purpose are 7i3x, lord, and 
mm, Yahweh, the great majority of the occurrences of xdptoc being 
‘translations of one or the other of these. })18 means “owner,” “mas- 
ter,” ‘‘lord,” and is applied in various senses: to a man as the owner of prop- 
erty or as the master of a slave; to the husband as lord of the wife; to a 
prince as lord of the land; and even to God himself (Josh. 3%). Applied 
to God, however, it usually takes the form 158. The general tendency 
of the Lxx is to omit the article before xbeto¢ when it translates 717». 


C. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


In N. T. three elements enter into the meaning of the word: (i) owner- 
ship, (ii) right of service, (iii) right of obedience. Its correlative term is 
SobA0c, “slave,” or Stkxovec, or ofxétys, “servant,” most commonly the 
first. See Mt. 10% % 1827 2446-50 2519 Lk. 1242-47 7421-23 Jn, 1316 1520, The 
slave belongs to his master, owes him service and obedience.. These three 
ideas are not, indeed, always equally prominent in the usage either of 
xbetoc or SodA0c, and in individual instances some one of them may alto- 
gether fall away. See, e. g., 2 Cor. 45, where do0A0¢ carries with it the idea 
of service only, being used by hyperbole for ofxéty¢ or Stk&xovoc. These 
conceptions are, however, the usual elements of the relation referred to by 
these words. xbptoc then means: 

1. The master of a slave in the ordinary human relation, or the owner of 
other property: Mt. 10%. 25 1527 18%, 27, 31 208 2140 Mk. 1335 Gal. 41 Eph. 6°. 

In parables the meaning of the term is in itself the same as above; although 
the relation symbolised is, of course, one of an ethical and religious char- 
acter: Mt. DAs: 45, 46, 48, 50 251% 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 bis 24, 26. 

2. One who has rightful control of an institution, to whom it belongs, 
being, as it were, his property: Mt. 128 Mk. 278, xdetoc tod caB&rov. 

3. Like the English “ Mister” (Master) and the modern Greek xdotoc, it is 
used as a term of polite address, expressing greater or less reverence, and 
implying greater or less authority according to circumstances; sometimes 
equivalent to “Rabbi” or “Master”: 

(a) addressed to a father by his son: Mt. 212°. 

(b) addressed to a Roman governor by his subjects: Mt. 27°. 

(c) addressed to Jesus by his disciples, and by the people: Mt. 17% 18% 
Mk. 728. 
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4. In the plyral it is a generic term for deities, or for rulers, human and 
divine: Mt. 6% x Cor. 85. 

5. As a name for or title of God it represents the O. T. m7 or +18 and 
varies in the precise thought which it conveys from a religious term 
distinctly expressive of the sovereignty of God to a proper name not sharply 
distinguished from the word 6e6¢: Mt. 12% 2% % 213, 15, 19 23 47, 10 533 yy25° 
21% 42 2237, da 2339 2710 282 Mk, 13 519 (7?) rr9 1211, 2% 30, 36 1320 Lk, 1% % 11, 16, 
16, 17, 35, 28, 88, 45, 46, 58, 66, 68, 76 298, b, 15, 22, 28a, b, 24, 39 34 4% 12, 18, 19 ce Io7!, 27 ager 
198 2087, 42 Jn. 123 7218, 38a, b Acts 724 220, 21, 25, 34a, 39 322 426, 29 59, 19 yal, 33, 49 826. 
$9 To TI T27 MW, 17, 8 y517, 18 Rom. 4% g28 29 rol, 16 yrs MM 219 TAM poll r Cor. 
131 (?) 216 320 ro% 22 (?) 26 1610 (2) 2 Cor. 617 18 8% r0!7 (?) 121 x Thes. 4¢ 5? 
(?) 2 Tim. 21%. >, Of these passages the following are most significant as 
indicating the meaning which the term bore in the N. T. period as applied 
to God: Mt. 47 1° 115 2237 Mk. 122% 30 Lk, 10%. 27, It is worthy of note that 
in the Pauline epistles the word is used of God chiefly in quotations from 
the O. T., the words 8e6¢ and ratho being the apostle’s favourite titles for 
God, and xiéptos being more commonly a title of Jesus. See especially x Cor. 
85 §, 

The N. T. follows the general usage of the Greek O. T. in that the word 
xdetos applied to God is usually without the article in Greek (as in English 
the word “God” is anarthrous). But both in the Greek O. T. and in 
N. T. the article is sometimes prefixed. So clearly in Gen. 12% 1817 30978 
Ex. 124 13! 14% 15! 1623 3115 Lev. 1? 21 43 515, etc. Mt. 533 Lk. 1% % 28 215, 2b 
Acts 2% 426 73 1517 Rom. 15. In the letters of Paul there is a number 
of passages in which it is difficult to say whether the reference is to God 
or Christ. 

6. As applied to Jesus (in addition to the instances falling under 3), it 
is sometimes used in a theocratic sense, ascribing to him supreme authority 
over men and the world of heavenly existences, subject only to that of God 
the Father: Rom. 10° 1 Cor. 7% 12% Phil. 2", etc. 

On the question what was the precise content of the term so used, and 
in particular whether it was identical in meaning with the term xtetoc as 
applied to God the following facts have a bearing: 

(a) m7, which, as stated above, is represented in the Lxx and in 
N. T. by xéetos, is never used with possessive suffixes. The expressions, 
“my Yahweh,” “our Yahweh,” never occur in O. T. But xdgtog applied 
to Jesus is often accompanied by jay. This suggests that xdptog as used 
of Jesus corresponds rather to 738 than to 717". See (c) below. 

(b) The expression omdx m7) is often applied in O. T. to God, as the 
Greek equivalent xdetoc 6 Oed¢ is in the Lxx and N. T.; but the latter is 
never used of Jesus. 

(c) In N. T. Ps. r10 is so quoted (Mt. 224 Mk. 128° Lk. 20 Acts 2%) as 
to apply the term 717) to God, »258 to Jesus. 

(d) In the Lxx ayn is usually translated by xletoc without the article. 
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In N. T. this usage is generally followed, but, as indicated in 5 above, 
not invariably. For Jesus the regular term is 6 xugtoc, subject to the 
usual rules for the omission of the article.* 

(e) The title x6pr0¢ was in the apostolic age beginning to be applied to 
the Roman emperors. In Acts 25%¢ Festus speaks of Nero as 6 xdotoc. 
The term probably expressed supreme political authority. But, whatever 
its significance, it originated too late (Augustus and Tiberius refused it) to 
have marked influence on the early stages of the development of the term 
as a title of Jesus. See Dal. WJ. pp. 324 ff. 

(£) The title xdetoc as applied to Jesus, probably did not originate in 
Greek or in Hebrew. Even Paul took it over from the Aramaic, as appears 
in his use of the expression Maran atha. But Mar or Maran is a general 
term for lord, master, ruler; not a specifically religious term at all. See 
Case, -“‘Kdptog as a Title for Christ,” in JBL. 1907, pp. 151-161, espe- 
cially p. 156. Cf. MacNeill, The Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
pp. 70 f. 

These facts indicate that xéetoc, as applied to Jesus in N. T., is not, even 
in its highest sense, a term of nature or of identification with Yahweh, but 
of relationship (to men and the world). 

What the precise relationship expressed by the term is, is indicated by 
the following facts: 

(i) The distinctive Christian confession is that Jesus is xbetoc¢: Rom. 10? 
x Cor. 128 Phil. 2"; cf. 2 Cor. 45. 

(ii) xdetog and ofxéens or S00A0¢ are used as correlative terms: 1 Cor. 
721-4 2 Cor. 45 Rom. 144; cf. Lk. 646 Col. 324. Cf. also the apostle’s designa- 
tion of himself as a slave of Christ: Rom. 11. 

(iii) Despite the general practice stated in 5 and 6 (d) above, the lordship 
which is attributed to Christ, especially by Paul, is not sharply discrimi- 
nated from that which is ascribed to God. The language which is used of 
God is to such an extent used also of Jesus that there are several passages 
in which it is impossible to determine with certainty whether the reference 
is to God or Jesus, and several in which the only choice is between assum- 
ing an application to God of the title usually employed of Jesus, or an 
ascription to Jesus of offices or titles generally ascribed to God. See, e. g., 
Rom. 145-%, where in v.* the word xdetoc is without the article, suggesting 
the reference to God, but in v.* has the article, suggesting reference to Christ, 
which is confirmed by v.%; 2 Cor. 316-18, where xdgtoc is without the article 
and refers to God in the O. T. quotation of v.1*, in v.17 has the article, in 


* As a title or name simply it has the article, as a rule. See, e. g., Lk. 101 175 ¢Rom. 14 51, 2 
Gal. 1° 6. When the article is omitted the noun is (a) qualitative: Acts 28* Rom. 10° 
r Cor. 7%b, % bis 10%; (b) vocative: Acts 1°; (c) used in a fixed adverbial phrase, especially 
év kupiw: 1 Cor. 7%, 91,2 Gal. 510, etc., though particularly in reference to this phrase is 
it difficult to determine with certainty whether the term refers to Christ or to God; or (d) 
joined by «ai to a phrase, especially Ocds arjp, which either itself has the article or is 
definite without it, See detached note on Marjp as applied to God, p. 386. 
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17b, 18 js without it;* 2 Thes. 21*, where xdetog is used with the article, and 
Phil. 4°, where instead we have 6e6c¢; also 1 Cor. 10%-2. With Rom. 1012-15 
of. t Cor. 1*; also with 1 Thes. 5? cf. 2 Thes. 22; and with 1 Cor. 21* cf. Rom. 
pete 

(iv) The lordship which Jesus exercises since his resurrection is conceived 
of as delegated rather than original, having been bestowed by God after 
the death of Jesus on the cross. Yet on the other hand, Jesus possessed a 
lordship before the worlds were created, and was himself the agent of crea- 

tion. The exaltation, therefore, to the present lordship is in part a restora- 
tion of a power temporarily laid aside. And while the present lordship 
is again, when it has accomplished its purpose, to give place to a supreme 
and unrivalled sovereignty of God the Father, yet during the period of its 
exercise, which is to extend beyond the coming of the Lord in the clouds, 
it is without limit in its authority over men, and extends even to “things 
in heaven” and “things under the earth.” See x Cor. 85 ¢ Phil. 2% 10 cf. 
r Cor. 1524-28 Col, 115-18, 

While, therefore, the sentence, “Jesus is Lord,” which the apostle Paul 
several times quotes as the distinctively Christian confession (Rom. 10° 
t Cor. 123 Phil. 2"), was doubtless of variable content, according to the 
period in which it was used and the person uttering it, and while it does not 
in any case mean, “Jesus is God,” being an assertion of function and 
authority rather than of nature, yet at its highest it ascribes to Jesus a 
lordship which is strictly theocratic in character. To accept him as Lord 
in this highest sense of the expression is to bow the will to him as God. 
This highest theocratic use of the term as applied to Jesus is most fully 
developed in the Pauline letters. The impression thus given that Christian 
thought is chiefly indebted to him for the development of the idea is con- 
firmed by an examination of the gospels and Acts, the total evidence indicat- 
ing that the term as applied to Jesus gradually acquired greater depth and 
significance, rising from a title of ordinary respect to a theocratic sense, 
but reaching the latter well within the lifetime of Paul. 

In the gospel of Mk., the evangelist, though showing that he himself 
fully believed in the messianic or theocratic lordship of Jesus, and repre- 
senting Jesus as having in somewhat veiled language claimed this for him- 
self, yet does not represent Jesus’ disciples as ever calling him Lord, or any 
of the people as doing so in any sense other than Sir or Master. The gos- 
pels of Mt. and Lk. modify this representation of the situation in Jesus’ 
lifetime, yet on the whole in such a way as to make it clear that they are 
therein influenced chiefly by the usage of the later time in which they are 
writing. Particularly significant are the eschatological passages, Mt. 722 


* WH. suggest that xvpiov in v.” is a primitive error for xvpioy, “dominant,” a reading 
which would relieve the difficulty of interpretation and would obviously tempt to change 
to the more familiar xvpiov, but which one hesitates to adopt because of the rarity of the 
word xvptos as an adjective, it being found nowhere else in N. T. 
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and 2537. 44, in which Jesus, in his office of judge, at the last day, is addressed 
as Lord. In Acts the expression 6 xtetos is frequently used in narrative 
passages as a name of Jesus, sometimes of the historic person, much more 
frequently of the risen and heavenly Jesus. Most significant is Acts 2°, 
which ascribes to Peter at the beginning of the apostolic age the words, 
“Him hath God made both Lord and Christ,” the implication being that 
this is achieved by his resurrection and exaltation. The association with 
the word “Christ” indicates that the word “Lord” is used in an exalted 
sense, probably exceeding the meaning of the word as addressed to Jesus 
in any passage in the third gospel. This, in a measure, confirms the evi- 
dence, derived from a comparison of the synoptic gospels, that the recog- 
nition of Jesus as Lord in the lofty sense of this passage arose first in the 
apostolic age and indicates that it was at first associated with him only as 
risen and exalted. 

The usage of the fourth gospel is in essential features identical with 
that of Lk. and Acts, differing only in the greater frequency of the use of 
the word as a term of address to Jesus and in a clearer ascription of the term 
in a theocratic sense to the risen Jesus. 

The total evidence tends, therefore, to indicate that the conception of 
Jesus as master or rabbi had its origin in Jesus’ own lifetime and in his 
own teaching, but that the application of the term to Jesus in its higher 
senses is of later origin. The theocratic sense, so clearly and fully devel- 
oped in Paul, is ascribed to the earlier apostolic age in Jn. 2078 Acts 236, 
and to Jesus in Mt. 7” 253 “. But the evidence as a whole points to the 
conclusion that (with the possible exception of Acts 2°*) all these passages, 
_as well as Lk. 1 and 2", were modified by the usage of the Pauline period 
and that the higher, theocratic sense had its origin in the apostolic age, 
perhaps with Peter, more probably with Paul. Cf. Béhlig, “Zum Begriff 
Kyrios bei Paulus,” in ZniW. 1913, pp. 23-37- 


Vv. YIOZ OEOY, YIOZ TOY @EOY. 
A. CONCEPTION “SON OF GOD,” IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


In O. T. the term, “son of God,” ovi>y 73, with which may be included 
also the plural, “sons of God,” ovi>y 123, owtbxn 13, and “my son,” 3 
(when the possessive refers to God), is used in three different ways: 

1. It is applied in the plural to angels, probably marking them as super- 
human and like God in their mode of being: Job 16: “ Now there was a day 
when the sons of God came to present themselves before the Lord.” See 
also Job 2! 387 Ps. 89 Gen. 64. Of similar force is Dan. 325 (%). 

2. It is applied in the singular to the nation of Israel, marking it as 
chosen of God and brought into especially close relation with him, analogous 
to that of a son to his father: Ex. 4 *: “Thou shalt say unto Pharaoh, 
Thus saith Yahweh, Israel is my son, my first-born, and I have said unto 
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thee, Let my son go.”’ See also Deut. 14! 32° 18 Jer. 31% 19 (2°) Hos, rz!: 
“When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my son out of 
Egypt.” It is used also in the plural of the children of Israel: Hos. 11°: 
“Where it was said unto them, Ye are not my people, it shall be said unto 
them, Ye are the sons of the living God.” 

3. It is applied to the king of Israel, marking him as not only chosen of 
God and brought into specially close relation to him, but also as exercising 
authority as the representative of God: 2 Sam. 7™: “I will be his father, 
and he shall be my son.”’ See also Ps. 27 8926-27 x Chr. 171% 4 2210, 

The Hebrew phrase in all these latter cases is not definite or individualis- 
ing, nor, on the other hand, indefinite, but qualitative. 


B. USAGE IN JEWISH-GREEK. 


The usage of vtd¢ 6e00 in the Lxx corresponds substantially to that of 
oviox 93 in the Heb. O. T. It is noticeable, however, that the singular 
is never used with the article, but always as a qualitative expression with- 
out the article, and that the plural is definite only in Gen. 64. 


The term vtb¢ @c00 occurs not infrequently in the O. T. Apocrypha and 
the Pseudepigrapha of the pre-Christian period, designating one who is 
the object of divine love and care. It occurs most frequently in Wisd. Sol. 
See 218: “If the righteous man is God’s son (utd¢ 8e00) he will uphold him.” 
The plural is used in 5%: ‘‘How was he numbered among sons of God, and 
how is his lot among saints?”’ So also in g? 121% 21 161% 26 184, In 1818 the 
singular is used, as in Hos. 11, of the people as a whole. The singular is 
also found in Sir. 41°, but with special reference to an individual: “So shalt 
thou be as a son of the Most High, and he shall love thee more than thy 
mother doth.” See also Jth. 9% * (plur.); 3 Mac. 628 (plur.); Ps. Sol. 1729: 
“For he shall know them that they are all sons of their God,” utot 6c0d 
eloty alt@y x&ytes. Cf. detached note on Ilatho as applied to God, p. 385. 

The messianic use of the term in Jewish literature first appears in the 
latter part of the first Christian century, in 4 Ezr.,* in 72% 29 (though the 
phrase is of doubtful genuineness in 78, and Gunkel questions it in 29 
also; cf. Gunkel in Ka.AP., and Bous. Rel. d. Jud.?, p. 261 f.); 133% 87 149, 
This book being definitely dated by internal evidence for the year 81 A. D., 
these passages are of capital importance. It is significant that (as Bousset 
remarks) the Jewish passages in which the term ‘‘Son of God” is used of the 
Messiah are those in which he is represented as in conflict with the people 
and kings of the earth. This conception obviously suggests Ps. 2 as the 
source of the idea, but as obviously suggests that there is little connection 
between the Jewish and N. T. use of the term; since the latter has entirely 
different associations and suggestions. 

* The words “and my Son” in 1 Enoch 105? are in all probability an interpolation, if, indeed, 
the whole passage is not. Cf. Charles, in Ch.AP. ad loc.; Dal.WJ. p. 269. Beer, in Ka. 
AP., seems to accept the verse as genuine. 
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Apparently, therefore, we must seek not in Jewish but in Christian circles 
themselves the origin of the Christian usage of the title as applied to Jesus, 
or in so far as it has a basis in older usage must find this either (a) in the 
O. T. passages in which the king of Israel is called God’s son, or (b) in those 
broader, more general, uses of the term in the O. T., which are themselves 
the basis of the application of the term to the king of Israel. It will appear 
from the examination of N. T. usage itself, on the one side, that these basal 
O. T. usages are familiar elements of Christian thought, and, on the other, 
that the application of the term to Christians in general is closely associated 
with its application in emphatic measure to Jesus. 

One link of connection between Jewish and Christian usage must, how- 
ever, be mentioned. The term “Christ” was in common use among the 
Jews as a title of the expected king and deliverer before the Christian era, 
and was early taken over by the Christians as a title of him whom they 
accounted to be this expected deliverer, viz., Jesus. Whether the usage 
was so associated with Ps. 2 that it involved a tacit reference to that psalm 
or not, it would certainly suggest it to many. And since in that psalm 
the one who is called the ‘“Anointed”’ is also called “my son,” that is, 
God’s son, there was furnished in this way a possible basis for the appli- 
cation of the term “Son of God” to the Messiah by either Jews or Chris- 
tians. It is doubtful, however, whether the Christian usage of the term 
was actually arrived at in this way. For, though the term “‘Son of God” 
was applied to the Messiah by Jews of the latter part of the first Christian 
century, there is no evidence that this usage was common either in the days 
of Jesus or in the lifetime of Paul that is sufficient to justify our assuming 
it as the basis for the interpretation of the Christian usage.* 


C. USAGE OF THE NON-JEWISH WORLD. 


The characterisation of a king as a son of God or of a particular god, was 
a wide-spread usage of the ancient world, but was not of uniform meaning. 
Dal.WJ. pp. 272 f., says: “When Asshurbanipal in his Annals . . . calls 
himself ‘an offspring of Asshur and Bilit,’ this means no more than a being 
destined from birth to the royal power. The kings of Egypt, on the con- 
trary, were reckoned to be real ‘descendants of the god Ra.’ ... The 


*See Dal.WJ. pp. 268 f.: “One may assume that as time passed the Christian exposition 
of Ps. 2 became a deterrent to its common use by the synagogue. But even for the earlier 
period it must be recognised as certain that Ps. 2 was not of decisive importance in the Jew- 
ish conception of the Messiah and that “Son of God” was not a common Messianic title. A 
hindrance to the use of nad \3 or ovioxn 13 would have presented itself in the custom of 
not uttering the name of. God; and this afterwards shows itself when Mark 14" gives the 
words of the Jewish high priest as 6 vids tod evAoynrov, a form ill adapted to become a 
current Messianic title. When God calls the Messiah his Son, this is merely meant as a 
sign of the exceptional love with which he above others is regarded,” p. 272. 

Cf. also Bous. Rel. d. Jud.*, p. 262. “Dass der Titel ‘Sohn’ im Judentum an und fiir 
sich noch keinerlei metaphysische Bedeutung hat, bedarf keines weiteren Beweises.” 

Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, vol. II, p. 131, says that “this title was . . . neither a direct 
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royal style of old Egypt was continued by the Ptolemies. . . . Romanem- 
perors also boasted frequently of divine progenitors. Sextus Pompeius called 
himself the son of Neptune; Domitian the son of Minerva; Caligula and 
Hadrian deemed themselves to be earthly manifestations of Zeus.” 

The Roman worship of rulers began with Julius Cesar. Enthusiasm 
over his achievements led to the erection of statues which listed him among 
the deities. This was at first pure flattery taken seriously by no one. But 
with his assassination extravagant adulation crystallised into religious con- 
viction. In the minds of the common people he became a god. In defer- 
ence to this belief the senate conferred upon him the title Divus (deified) 
and ordered a temple erected for his worship. His successor, Augustus, 
disclaimed divine honours during his lifetime, but was deified immediately 
after his death. From that time on till the fall of the empire in the fifth 
century nearly every emperor was deified. Later, however, the honour 
lost much of its religious character and became largely a formality. Other 
members of the imperial family also were deified. The deification of’ a 
deceased emperor was accomplished by a formal vote of the senate, and 
was celebrated by appropriate ceremonies. See H. F. Burton, “The Wor- 
ship of the Roman Emperors,” in Biblical World, August, 1912, from which 
the above statements are condensed. Cf. also Case, Evolution of Early 
Christianity, chap. VII. The title “son of God,” as applied to the Roman 
emperor of the first Christian century, was not, however, a characterisation 
of the emperor himself as divine, or of divine origin, but referred to the 
fact that his predecessor had been deified at death. See the inscription 
quoted by De.BS. p. 131, 6 d&0¢ brie té> aitoxedtopes Kaloapos Ocod 
viod LeBactod swrnelas Deotc tAaothetoy, and that transcribed by Hogarth 
in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1887, p. 358, in which the emperor ap- 
parently speaks of his imperial father as 6 Oeb¢ mathe pov. Cf. also 
De.BS. pp. 166 ff. It is improbable, therefore, that this usage had any 
important influence on the Christian usage by which the term vutd¢ 00d 
or 6 utd tod Be0d was applied to Jesus, still less, of course, on the use of 
the plural, viet 8205, as applied to believers in Christ. There is, indeed, 
a possible, not to say probable, parallelism in the apostle’s mind between 
designation of the Messianic dignity, nor did it bring into prominence that characteristic 
of the Messiah on which the Jews in the time of Jesus laid the chief stress... . In relation 
to this most essential characteristic of the Messiah [viz., that he was king of Israel] the tra- 
ditional attribute, ‘the Son of God,’ denotes only an incidental notion of very indefinite 
content.” Yet he holds that the term would be recognised as designating the Messiah. 
Thus, p. 130, “In the fact that the O, T. passages 2 Sam. 7™ Ps. 27 89%7f., in which the theo- 
cratic king of Israel was designated the Son of God, were interpreted of the future Mes- 
sianic king, lay the reason for this title of Son of God being considered as specially belong- 
ing to the Messiah.” Even so much as this may be doubted. There is no clear evidence 
that a claim to be son of God would necessarily be understood as an affirmation of mes- 
siahship among the Jews of the first half of the first Christian century. One recognised 
as the Messiah would undoubtedly be conceived to be ason of God. But the converse 
would not follow. 
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the language in Rom. 14, tod dprcbévtog ulod Beod . . . && dvact&cews 
yexp@yv, and an announcement such as might have been made in Rome 
that the emperor lately deceased had by decree of the senate been deified, 
raised to the rank of @e6¢. But the parallelism fails precisely in the fact 
that Paul uses vids @cod instead of @26¢; from which it must be inferred 
(since he can not possibly mean that by his resurrection from the dead his 
father has been made a god) that his term vids 600 had its origin in and 
derived its meaning from a usage quite other than that of the application 
of this term to Augustus, or in similar sense to other emperors. Cf. H. F. 
Burton, of, cit., p. gt. 


D. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


1. Pauline usage.—Investigation of the use of the term by N. T. writers 
and teachers necessarily begins with that of Paul’s epistles, since it is only 
in the light of their evidence that it is possible to judge how much of the 
usage of the gospels is of pre-Pauline origin. The clue to the meaning of 
the expression in Gal. 1'* is probably to be found in 2 Cor. 4‘-*. Both pas- 
sages seem to refer to the experience by which Paul abandoned Pharisaic 
Judaism to become a follower of Jesus the Christ; both refer to a process or 
act of divine revelation by which Paul gained a new conception of Jesus; 
it is reasonable, therefore, to take 2 Cor. 44-8, in which Jesus is described as 
the image of God, and it is said that God shined in the apostle’s heart to 

_give the light of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, as indicating 
the principal emphasis of the expression, “his Son,” in Gal. 118, and so to 
understand the term as referring especially to the resemblance of the Son to 
the Father. 

In Rom. 8*#- the post-resurrection Christ is identified with the Spirit of 
Christ and the Spirit of God, and in the same context is called God’s own 
Son. It is hazardous to press the fact of this connection, both because there 
is a considerable interval between the two expressions, and because the 
expression “his own Son” is used in speaking of the sending of Christ into 
the world, while the other expressions are used of the post-incarnate Christ. 
It is probably safer, therefore, to interpret this passage by comparison with 
Rom. 8, “He that spared not his own Son but delivered him up for us all,” 
where the Son (incarnate) is evidently thought of as the special object of 
divine love, and with Rom. 51°, which, in the light of Rom. 5, evidently em- 
phasises the same aspect of the sonship. 

In Gal. 44 which apparently conceives of Christ as the Son of God before 
the incarnation, a different phase of sonship is made prominent. The pur- 
pose of his sending the Son is said to be that we might receive the spirit 
of adoption. And it is added that “because ye are sons, God sent forth 
the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” Two things 
are important here—first, that the apostle passes without jar from the 
idea of the pre-incarnate Son to that of the post-incarnate Son; and, 
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second, that the aspect of the sonship which is emphasised is that of the 
filial spirit—the recognition of the divine fatherhood, in other words, inti- 
macy of moral fellowship, which, belonging to Christ, becomes ours through 
the impartation of his Spirit to us. This connects the passage again with 
Rom. 8°#-, where the Spirit of Christ is identified with Christ and the 
Spirit of God. But it also recalls Rom. 8% 29, which make it clear that 
Paul used the term “son of God” to designate one who is in moral fellow- 
ship with God, governed by his Spirit, dcing his will, like him in character, 
and that he applied the term in this sense both to Christ as the Son of God 
and to men as sons of God. These two uses, therefore, were related, but 
in two ways. In Gal. 4‘ God sends the Spirit of his Son into the hearts of 
men who are, and because they are, sons; in Rom. 8" it is implied that men 
become sons by the possession of the Spirit of God, which elsewhere Paul 
identifies with the Spirit of his Son. For the evidence that the expression, 
“born of a woman,” in Gal. 4* can not be interpreted as referring to the 
virgin birth or as implying that, by virtue of divine procreation he is Son 
of God in a genealogical sense, see com. ad loc. 

In x Cor. 1528 it is noticeable that the expression “Son of God”? is used of 
the post-incarnate Son, that it is made equivalent by the context to Christ 
(v.23), and that the whole context emphasises the idea of the exercise of 
power on behalf of God; yet it is, perhaps, also not without significance 
that it is only when he comes to speak of the surrender of power that the 
term “‘Son” is used. The term is therefore clearly employed in its theocratic 
sense—denoting one who, though subordinate to God, exercises for God 
power over all things. 

In Col. 145-17, the expression ‘‘of his love” at once makes it clear that the 
expression is used in its affectional sense. With this, however, is closely 
associated in v.'° the idea of moral likeness and in v.17 that of vice-regal 
power. It is perhaps too much to say that the two latter ideas, as well as 
the first, are contained in the expression “his Son,” but it is noteworthy 
that they follow in easy sequence upon it as if suggested by it. 

Rom. 1°-4 may be paraphrased as follows: ‘“ As a corporeally conditioned 
being, born Son of David (Messiah in the Jewish sense of the term or as 
predicted in the O. T.); as a holy and spiritually existent being, constituted 
Son of God with power (nearly equivalent to heavenly Messiah and Lord) 
by the resurrection from the dead.”’ Thus the sonship with power, as con- 
trasted with the sonship of his earthly life (cf. Phil. 27), is based on moral 
likeness to God (note the word holiness) but consists essentially in the pos- 
session and exercise of theocratic power, that is, lordship over men and 
the world as God’s representative. Note the immediately following words, 
“Jesus Christ our Lord,” and cf. 1 Cor. 118 12"? Phil. 2. Thus the two 
members of the parallelism express respectively the messiahship on its 
earthly and its heavenly side; in its pre-resurrection and its post-resurrection 
aspect. 
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We may then summarise the uses of the term by Paul as follows: 

(a) The ethico-religious sense. In this sense Paul uses the term both of 
Christ and of men, though clearly assigning it to Jesus in unique measure, 
and in some cases basing the sonship of men on their possession of the 
Spirit of the Son. 

(i) The affectional sense, denoting one who is the object of ‘divine love: 
Gal. 376 44 & 7 Rom. 50 8% 19 (ef. 24)» 8 Col. 18. 

(ii) The moral sense, denoting one who is morally like God, being led by 
his Spirit, doing his will; as applied to Christ, consequently a revelation of 
God: Gal. 16 1 Cor. 19 Rom. 8"#.. 29., 

(iii) With these two ideas Paul associates the idea of freedom, such as 
belongs to a son as distinguished from a slave: Gal. 47 Rom. 814-17, 

(b) The official and theocratic sense, denoting one who exercises divine 
power for God; applied to Christ only: 1 Thes. 11° 1 Cor. 1528 2 Cor. 119 
Rom. 1% 4 °. 

Not all of these assignments are equally certain, and there is doubtless 
some blending of the different conceptions. But there are enough unam- 
biguous cases under each head to justify the classification. 

The official sense being applied to Christ only, it is natural that the two 
expressions “Christ”? and “Son of God” approximate and to a certain 
extent blend in meaning. Through the union of the idea of the theo- 
cratic Son with that of the pre-existence of the Christ and with that of 
his resurrection and post-mundane power, there issues for Paul the thought 
of (i) the Son as the one Lord through whom the worlds came into being 
(x Cor. 8°); (ii) the Son who, having laid aside his divine power on earth, 
lived under the law and died on the cross for men (Rom. 8%); (iii) the 
Son, who, exalted to the right hand of God (Rom. 8*; cf. Phil. 2") is again 
Lord of all till he surrender all things to the Father (x Cor. 1524-8). Yet 
it is important to observe that, in Paul at least, each term retained its own 
fundamental meaning, Xetotés as an official term and the bearer of the 
inherited messianic idea as modified in Christian thought, vids [vod] Bed 
as a fundamentally ethical and religious term, connoting a certain moral 
and religious relation to God. 

2. Usage of the synoptic gospels and Acts——The instances of the term 
“son of God” that occur in the synoptic gospels and Acts may be best con- 
sidered in the following groups: 

(a) Those in which the expression “sons of God,” vtot 6e0%, designates 
those who are like God in moral character: Mt. 5% # Lk. 6%; of. Rom. 8¥. 

(b) One passage in which it designates those who are like God in that 
their mode of existence is supramundane: Lk. 20%; cf. Job 1°. 

(c) Those which record the personal religious experiences of Jesus, and 
use the term in the singular referring to him. Thus in the baptism, Mk. 1" 
Lk. 3%: “Thou art my beloved Son” (6 vté6s pou 8 &yaxytés), but in 
Mt. 317: “This is my beloved Son”; in the transfiguration, Mk. 9? Mt. 17°: 
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“This is my beloved Son” (8 viés wou & &yamntés), but in Lk. 9%: “This 

is my son, the chosen” (4 vids pou 6 éxAeAnyyévos); in the temptation, 

Mt. 43 * Lk. 4% 9: “If thou art Son of God” (ef uibc ef tod Ocod). The 

context, esp. in the narrative of the baptism, but scarcely less clearly in the 

_ Other accounts, emphasises the affectional sense of the term, the conception 
of the Son as object of the lové and confidence of God. The use of the 
article, lacking in the narrative of the temptation, but present in all the other 
passages cited, designates Jesus as the one who was in an exceptional or 
unique degree the object of the divine approving love. This uniqueness 
doubtless suggests unique responsibility, and so conveys an intimation of 
the official or theocratic sense. But neither this fact nor the probability that 
in the apostolic age, when the theocratic sense was the common posses- 
sion of Christian thought, it was understood chiefly in that sense, can con- 
ceal the fundamentally ethical sense of the term in these passages. 

(d) The passages in which the demoniacs address Jesus as the Son of 
God, 6 vids tod Oe00, vis tod Be0d, tod ‘Ydictou: Mk. 3% Lk. 4 Mt. 829 
Mk. 57 Lk. 828. There can be no doubt that in the passages as they stand, 
the expression is to.be taken in a theocratic sense, probably nearly equiv- 
alent to ‘‘the Christ” in the Jewish sense. But several considerations com- 
bine to raise a doubt whether the original tradition which underlay the 
gospel record represented the demoniacs as calling Jesus the Son of God 
in this sense if, indeed, in any sense. Lexicographical evidence makes it 
doubtful, to say the least, whether “the Son of God” was in the life of 
Jesus in current use in an official sense. The gospel record makes it im- 
probable that Jesus was in the beginning of his ministry recognised as the 
Christ; and the comparison of the statements of the several gospels shows 

_ such a tendency on the part of the evangelists to add such statements to the 
testimony of their sources as makes it probable that they are all, in fact, the 
product of the process of gospel-making. The cries of the demoniacs which 
tradition recorded, the evangelists, influenced by the thought of their own 
day, interpreted as affirmations of his divine sonship in a sense closely 
akin to messiahship. ' 

(e) The records of the trial and crucifixion of Jesus.. Here, also, the 
term which the evangelists report to have been used in the question of the 
high priest to Jesus (Mk. 148 Mt. 26% Lk. 2257. 7°) was doubtless understood 
by the gospel writers in a theocratic sense and nearly though not quite 
equivalent to “the Christ,” which in Mt. and Mk. it follows immediately, 
and in Lk. in a separate question. But it is probable that, as in the pre- 
ceding group and still more clearly in Mt. 1618 (see below), the words are 
an epexegetic addition of the evangelists. In Mt. 274% 4 the term empha- 
sises the ethical, affectional sense, yet is probably official also. It is, how- 
ever, clearly an editorial expansion of the source. The words are not found 
in either Mk. or Lk., and though the parallelism of Mt. 274° with Lk. 2355 
suggests that Mk. originally had a similar expression, it does not imply 
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that that expression contained the term “Son of God.” The omission of 
the article before viés gives the phrase qualitative force. In Mk. 1534 
and the parallel Mt. 275, the expression, looked upon as an utterance of a 
Roman officer, would naturally be taken in its non-Jewish sense, “a son 
of a god,” implying, perhaps, kingly authority, since such a title was usu- 
ally employed of kings, but directly expressive of divine origin. In the 
thought of the evangelist it may have borne the ethical or the official 
meaning. 

(f) In Mt. 1618, “the Son of the living God” (6 utd cod B00 tod Caytoc) 
is an unmistakable epexegetic addition to the Mk. source, which has 
only 6 xyetctés. The phrase is evidently theocratic. To Mt. 14% there 
is no parallel in either Mk. or Lk.: the verse is doubtless, like Mt. 274% 4, 
an editorial addition. The article is lacking, the omission giving to the 
expression a qualitative force. There is nothing to indicate clearly whether 
it is ethical or official. In Mk. 11, vtod Oc0d standing in the title of the 
gospel or of its opening section is manifestly editorial, whether proceeding 
from the original evangelist or an early scribe. In either case it is un- 
doubtedly theocratic (cf. Rom. 14 Jn. 20%). The absence of the article is 
due to the titular character of the whole expression, ‘The beginning of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, Son of God.” 

(g) In Mk. 13%? and in its parallel in Mt. 2436, and in Mt. 1127 and its 
parallel Lk. 102, Jesus uses the expression “the Son,”’ 6 utéc, in antithesis 
to “the Father,” 6 cathe. The latter term clearly refers to God, and the 
former, without doubt, to Jesus himself. In itself the term bears its ethical 
sense, designating the one who is in closest fellowship and intimacy with 
God. Yet in Mt. 1127, Lk. 10% especially, the uniqueness of the sonship 
is so strongly emphasised as inevitably to suggest an official and theocratic 
sense, though clearly in the spiritual realm. The passage testifies to the 
early date at which this conception of Jesus’ divine sonship was accepted 
by the church, but by its limitation of fellowship with God to those whom 
the Son admits to this privilege, in contradistinction to the synoptic teach- 
ing in Mk. 3% Mt. 58, and, indeed, the immediate context, Mt. 1125 Lk. 10%, 
it raises the question whether it is not the product of the same type of 
Christian thought of which the fourth gospel gives so abundant evidence, 
rather than a reflection of the earliest thought of the church or of Jesus’ 
own thought. ; p 

(h) In the infancy narrative of Lk. the expression ‘‘Son of God,” or its 
equivalent, occurs three times. The phrase in 132 is utdc ‘Yforou, in 1 
utds O20, and in 338 [utdc] tod Beod. In the last-named passage the use 
and meaning of the term are quite exceptional. At the end of the genea- 
logical line which traces the ancestry of Jesus backward, Seth is said to 
be son of Adam, and Adam son of God. The basis and content of the 
sonship is the fact that, as each preceding member of the line owed his 
existence to his immediate ancestor, so Adam owed his existence not to 
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any man but directly to God.* It is improbable that the author meant 
to push the parallel so far as to ascribe to God a physical or biological 
paternity, such as that which Greek and Roman mythology sometimes 
ascribed to its gods, and quite certain that the term “son of God” as applied 
to Adam conveyed no implication respecting his nature. The first man 
is not other than man. In Lk. 1% utd¢ *Ydfetou, used qualitatively, seems 
obviously to have the theocratic sense, but as the immediate context shows, 
with a distinctly Jewish colouring, akin to that which in Rom. 1° ¢ is ex- 
pressed not by uld¢ 6200 but by éx onéoyatos AauelS, and suggesting an 
influence of 2 Sam. 7%. The term is evidently nearly equal to Xptotéc. 
Cf. Lk. 21. 28. In 135 the meaning of the term is extremely difficult to deter- 
mine with accuracy. Between the passage as it stands, including v.*. 
and 33%, there is a certain parallelism in that, as there Adam had no earthly 
father and owed his existence to the immediate activity of God, so here 
Jesus is represented as begotten without a human father and as owing his 
conception to the special exercise of divine power. But it can not perhaps 
be inferred that the content of the term is in both cases the same; it is 
possible that in 1% the writer thinks of this exceptional manner of Jesus’ 
conception as differentiating him in nature from other men. If so, and if 
he thought that such differentiation of nature necessarily resulted from the 
exceptional relation of God to his conception, he has, of course, reasoned 
differently here from 33%. If Adam, with no human parents, can be the 
product of divine creative power, yet as fully human as any other man, it 
can not be inferred as a matter of necessity that Jesus, with one human 
parent, becomes other or more than human, because the human paternity 
is replaced by divine creative power. Nor should it be overlooked that in 
no other passage of N. T. is divine sonship represented either as a biologi- 
cal fact or as physically conditioned. Of the impartation of the divine 
nature through a physical or biological process, or otherwise than in a 
purely spiritual and religious sense, or of its association with physical 
birth, there is no trace. From this point of view, therefore, the presump- 
tion is against the interpretation which would impute to the author the 
thought that by virtue of the exceptional condition of his conception Jesus 
was of divine or semi-divine nature.f Yet the context makes it improbable 

*Cf. the statement of Philo, Ofif. Mund. 140* (49): 7 mév yap nuetépa yéveots ef av- 
Opwmmwy, Tov (sc. Addu) 5é Geos ESnurovpyncer. 

{ This is the case, aside from any question as to the integrity or originality of the passage 
as it stands. But in fact, v.%4 is so out of harmony with the preceding context as to make 
it probable that it is an addition of a later hand than that of the author of the rest of the 
narrative. The preceding context, with its announcement to a maiden betrothed to a descen- 
dant of the house of David that she will bear a son who will be the promised Messiah, so 
obviously implies that this will take place in wedlock as to leave no ground or occasion for 
the question, ‘How shall this be, seeing I know not a man?” But with the omission of this 
verse, of the rH éuvynorevpevy aire of 25, and of the parenthetical ws evopigero of 3%, all of 
which are probably from the same hand, there disappears from the gospel all intimation of 
a conception without human paternity or of a divine sonship conditioned on or related to a 
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that the term here means no more than in 3%, and the immediate asso- 
ciation of the word &ytos, “holy,” with the term utdc 0d, “son of God,” 
and the parallel use of the expression rvetyc &ytov suggests that the term 
“Son of God” is here used in the ethical sense. Begotten of a mother 
_ overshadowed by the Holy Spirit, the child is holy: generated by the power 
of God the Highest, he is son of God. This is also favoured by the anar- 
throus use of almost all the terms in the sentence, suggesting a qualitative 
and ethical emphasis on them all. In that case, while the usage of the 
term is the familiar one which is found also in Mt. 5% 4, and in Rom. 8%, 
the passage is exceptional in that Jesus’ divine sonship, ethically defined, 
is implied to result from, or to be associated causally with, the exceptional 
fact respecting his conception, viz., the replacement of human paternity 
by divine power. And if this be correct, then it appears that whereas the 
sonship with power is in Rom. 1‘ carried back to the resurrection (its origi- 
nal possession, however, in 1 Cor. 8° to the beginning of creation), and 
whereas in Mk. 1", the ethical sonship with theocratic implications is asso- 
ciated with the baptism of Jesus, the present passage associates its origin 
with the conception of Jesus in his mother’s womb under the overshadowing 
of the Holy Spirit. 

(i) In Acts the term occurs in 929 only. It is used here with reference 
to the exalted Jesus, doubtless in the theocratic sense. 


3. Usage of the Johannine writings—The term occurs more frequently 
in the fourth gospel than in the synoptic gospels, but the usage is less di- 
verse. The title “the Son of God,” as applied to Jesus, is, as in Paul and 
the synoptists, fundamentally ethical, marking him as in intimate fellow- 
ship with God, and the object of his love (118 51%. 2°), This is also the 
meaning of the term povoyevqs, which refers not so much (if at all) to the 
generation of Jesus (cf. 11 4) as to the uniqueness of his relation to God, 
describing him as possessing the love which a father has for his only son; 
cf. 31% 18, and for the meaning of the term 1 18 But it should be observed 
that the expression wovyoyevis mae& mateds in 114 is not a predicate or title of 
Jesus, but a qualitative expression used by way of comparison, “glory as 
of an only begotten (son, sent forth) from a father (to represent him)”; and 
that in 1!* we should probably read wovoyevijs 826s, and interpret wovoyevhns 
as standing for wovoyevijs uléc, with 6e6c in definitive apposition. But on the 
basis of its ethical sense the term is also theocratic, characterising Jesus as 
the representative and revelation of God (11% 18 317, 35 522, 23, 28 7038), In 
1*4 and in 14° there is probably an approximation to the idea of the Christ, 


birth physically exceptional. The later writer, indeed, desiring, like his predecessor, to exalt 
Jesus, by the addition of v.* excluded human paternity and threw a different atmosphere 
around v.*; but this does not destroy the original sense of the v., or even necessarily imply 
that the author of this v. gave to the divine sonship a physical or biological sense. His ex- 
clusion of human paternity does not necessarily carry with it the idea of a divine nature 
propagable by generation. 
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and that in the Jewish or early Christian sense, as in 1127 and 20%! there is 
a manifest association, but not identification, of the term with the historically 
inherited idea of the Messiah. Here, as in Mt. 1616, the confession of Jesus 
as the Christ is naturally supplemented by the term “Son of God,”’ not as a 
mere repetition, but as a term of additional and richer significance. In the 
gospel generally the term is thoroughly spiritualised, the Son being thought 
of as the revelation of the character and will of the Father (118 10°, etc.), 
and the functions which are ascribed to him being in no way political or 
military (as they are in Ps. Sol. 17; of. Acts 1*), but purely spiritual (31% 
36 639 836). Even the judgment which is ascribed to the Son (5%) is not 
primarily thought of as future or external, but as present and self-executing 
(318); his great work is the impartation of eternal life as an immediate pos- 
session (33° 521, 4 25), and the conception of a future resurrection of right- 
eous and wicked (5?8) is a secondary element unassimilated with the preva- 
lent view of the book. 

In the prologue the Christ, in his pre-existent state, is called the Word, 
8 Aéyos. But in 118 the Word is identified with the only begotten (Son) 
and 3!7 1036 are most naturally interpreted as applying the term “‘Son”’ to 
him in his pre-existent state. There is at least no intimation that the 
Word becomes the Son by the incarnation. In 14" and 20%, on the other 
hand, “‘the Son” is a title of the risen Christ. Most commonly, however, it 
refers to Jesus in his earthly life (134, 49 336 519-26 639 836 1036 rr 27 771), In 
197 the Jews are said to have affirmed that he ought to die “because he made 
himself Son of God’’ (utds 6e0d), the only instance of the qualitative 
use of the term in this gospel, as in 518, they sought to kill him because 
he ‘‘called God his own Father, making himself equal with God.” These 
passages probably imply that in the view of the writer the Jews understood 
the term as he himself did, and, on the other hand, that for him it expressed 
the possession on Jesus’ part of full though delegated divine authority 
(118 522-27 r0%0 14%). This carries back into the earthly life of Jesus, and 
expresses more emphatically and explicitly what Paul affirmed of him as 
the risen and exalted Son. 

In the fourth gospel the term ‘“‘son of God” or “sons of God,” utd¢ G05 
or utol Geo, as a title of believers, is displaced (112 115*) by téxva Q200, which 
Paul also uses as a synonym of utot 0205 (Rom. 8". 16, 17), The exclusion of 
viol Geo from Jn. is generally, and probably correctly, ascribed to the 
writer’s desire to distinguish more sharply between Jesus and his followers 
than would seem to be done by using vtol 6e05 of them. 

In no book of N. T. does the term ‘Son of God” occur as frequently in 
proportion to its length as in x Jn. In 3% 55. 10, 12, 13, 20 we have 6 utdc 
tod Oeod; in 419 5% 10b, 11 § Ylds adtod; in 13 3% 520 6 ulbc adtod “Incodc 
Ketotéc; in 17 *Inooic 6 utbc adtod; in 4° 6 ulds adtod & povoyevfc; in 
222, 28 bis 4 414 512 bis 6 utdc, in every case except those in 5! in antithe- 
sis with 6 rate. In 2 Jn. * occurs the expression "Incot¢ Xptotd¢ & ulds 


is 
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cod natpbc, and in v.° 8 vids in antithesis with 6 xatnp. The term is never 
anarthrous in either epistle. It is clear from the use of the term in its 
various forms that there are those who deny that’ Jesus is the Son of God, 
and the term is, perhaps in part by reason of the controversy over it, 
thoroughly familiar and needs no definition. In themselves, these letters 
do not clearly indicate precisely what phase of its meaning is chiefly in 
_ mind, but read in the light of the clearer passages of the fourth gospel, they 
leave no doubt that it bears here the same general meaning as there, and 
that by the title, ‘‘the Son of God,’’ Jesus is described as being the unique 
revelation and representative of God. The constant designation of God 
as the Father, alongside of the term “Son ”’ applied to Jesus, emphasises the 
intimacy of relation between them and the representative character of the 
Son. A comparison of 1 Jn. 27? 4% with 5! illustrates the familiar approxi- 
mation of the term to ‘“‘the Christ,” but even the latter term has evidently 
largely left behind its Jewish messianic associations, and the functions of 
the Son of God are spiritual and universal. See 1% 7 32 41° (cf. 2?) 14. 

As in the fourth gospel, the children of God are called in the epistle 
téxva Oeo5, not viol Geod (x Jn. 3% % 1° 52). 

In Rey, the ‘ Son of God,”’ 6 vide tod 600, is found in 2!* only. It mani- 
festly refers to the exalted Jesus, but what phase of its meaning is empha- 
sised, the context does not show. In 217 it is said of him that overcometh 
that he shall be to God a son, utéc, the expression clearly designating the 
victor as the object of God’s approving love. 


4. Usage of the other N. T. books —The phrase ‘‘Son of God’’ does not 
occur in the pastoral epistles, nor in any of the general epistles except rx 
and 2 Jn. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews great emphasis is laid upon the pre-exist- 
ence of Jesus, and upon his post-resurrection exaltation and authority. 
In the former period powers above those of the angels are ascribed to him, 
even the word God, @eé¢, being used of him. In the latter all things are 
put in subjection to him. In both these periods he is spoken of as Son of 
God, and this term is, moreover, expressive of his exaltation. Yet in the 
period of his sufferings, also, he was Son. In all the instances in which 
the term is used of Jesus, it is apparently to be taken in an official or theo- 
cratic sense and for the writer evidently far surpasses in content the term 
“Christ.” What is conveyed respecting nature is by implication of the con- 
text only. See 1 5 8 36 44 55, 8 68 78 109, But the term is also used of 
believers (125-8), with emphasis upon the fact that as a father God chastens 
those whom he receives as sons. 


5. Summary—From the whole history of the usage of the term in N. T., 
it appears that the basis of that usage is in the use of the term in a purely 
ethical and religious sense, in which it is applied in O. T. to the nation of 
Israel and in Wisd. Sol. and Ps. Sol. to the pious individual, designating 
him as the object of divine love and approval. 
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In their portrayal of Jesus’ religious experiences the oldest evangelic 
sources use the term with the article, marking its application to him in 
unique degree to express his consciousness of exceptionally intimate fellow- 
ship with God and divine approval, with probable suggestion of the conse- 
quent duty and responsibility resting upon him. These documents furnish 
the best basis we possess for détermining Jesus’ own use of the term and 
conception of himself which he expressed by it. It is impossible to trace 
with accuracy and certainty the connection between the representation of 
Jesus’ consciousness which underlies the usage of the synoptic gospels and 
the Pauline usage. But it is clear that the latter also, whether under the 
influence of the type of Christian thought that is reflected in the synoptists 
or independently, like the synoptists, takes its starting-point from the 
general religious use of the term and, alongside of the use of the term in 
the plural to designate pious men, applies it in a unique degree, and with 
consequent heightening but without essential change of meaning, to Jesus. 
On the other hand, through association of the term with “the Christ” and 
with the doctrine of the pre-existence of Jesus as the Word of God and the 
Lord, through whom God exercised creative power, it came to be in the 
Pauline letters the bearer of the most exalted conception of Jesus held by 
the early church, surpassed only in that respect by the term 6eé¢ itself. 
Yet it is to be observed that in no passage of N. T. does it take on a clearly 
physical or biological sense, implying that Jesus was, by reason of exceptional 
facts respecting his paternity, of divine nature; nor is it, apart from any 
such facts, ever in the strict sense a term of nature. True to this extent 
to its O. T. ancestry, it is always a term descriptive of the religious and 
ethical relationship between God and Christ, and of the function of Jesus 
in the field of relationship between God and man. 


Into the difficult question in how many of the passages named above in 
I x1 (p. 394) 8e6c¢ is used of Jesus and what sense the term bears when ap- 
plied to him or to the Aéyoc, who became flesh (Jn. 1-14), it is not neces- 
sary to enter here, since the word is not so used in Galatians. On the 
question whether Paul so uses the term, the reader should consult S. and H. 
on ‘Rom. 9 and the literature there referred to. On the other passages see 
esp. Westcott on Heb. 18 and 1 Jn. 5. 

The discussion of swrfp also lies outside the scope of this work, since it is 
not found in Galatians. 


IV. ’EKKAHSIA. 


A cursory examination of the N. T: instances of the words éxxAyot« and 
suvaywy is sufficient to show (i) that cuvveywyn is commonly used of the 
Jewish place of worship, or of the congregation meeting there, and éxxAnola, 
on the other hand, all but invariably of the Christian assembly or com- 
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munity, and (ii) that éxxAnol« most commonly designates a local assembly 
of Christians, less frequently the whole body of Christians in the world. 
The reason for the distinction between the two terms, and the order of 
development of the two usages of éxxAnolz are more difficult to ascertain. 

I. ’ExxAyote denotes in classical Greek, according to its etymology, 
“a summoned assembly,’ and by usage ‘“‘an assembly of citizens sum- 
moned for legislative business.” At Athens the term was applied to the 
assembly of all citizens, as distinguished from the local assemblies which 
were called xéerat; see L. and S. s. v. 

II. In O. T. the assembly of Israel is sometimes called 71y, some- 
times bap. The latter corresponds approximately in etymological 
meaning and usage to the Greek éxxAnola; the former, cognate with the 
verb 3, “to appoint,” signifies primarily an assembly met by appoint- 
ment. In usage the two words are nearly synonymous, as an examina- 
tion of the respective articles in BDB. will show. Both have their most 
frequent use in reference to the people of Israel, either as gathered in 
assembly, or as constituting a community. But while the company of the 
Israel of the Exodus is usually called a1y (Nu. 2717 3116 Josh. 2216 17; 
BDB. speak of it as a term. tech. in this sense in P), sometimes also 
bap (Exod. 16% Lev. 4% 16% Nu. 163, etc.), 7 practically disappears 
from Chr. Ezr. and Neh. (occurring but once, 2 Chr. 58), and the commu- 
nity of Israel is called bap (2 Chr. 3118 Ezr. 2% Neh. 7°, etc.). 

III. Inthe Pentateuch, where both words occur frequently, the Lxx trans- 
late both by cuveywy down to and including Deut. 5%. From this point 
on, with few exceptions, éxxAyot« regularly stands for Sap, oUvayOYR 
for m1. This holds also of 2 Chr. 5%, where the Sere ayy, but repre- 
sented as assembled together, is translated cuvaywy} Ioan. 

IV. In the Apocrypha both words occur in both senses, but while 
éxxAnota is used only of Israel and more frequently than cuvaywyy of the 
community as such, cuvaywyn is used also of other companies, even of 
“sinners,” and occurs also in the sense of a collection of material things, 
as of money, or of water. éxxAyola never occurs in the plural. suvaywyat 
(plur.) occurs once, Sir. 2428, but the Syriac, which has the sing., indicates 
that the Hebrew read 5np, having reference to the Jewish community, 
the house of Jacob, and that the Lxx have substituted for this idea that 
of the “synagogues” of the dispersion. In Ps. Sol. neither word occurs of 
the Jewish community as a whole. cvuvaywy occurs three times (108 
171% 48), in the plural of the congregations (or synagogues) of Israel; in the 
one instance of the singular (175°) it also refers to Israel, but is probably 
used in a literal sense, “a gathering together.”” The one instance of éxxAyota 
(107) stands in parallelism with cuveywyat and apparently expresses quali- 
tatively what the other term expresses concretely. 

V. These examples, though few in number, indicate what N. T. itself 
makes far more clear, that by the end of the pre-Christian period the local 
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Jewish congregations—“synagogues,” by this time widely developed both 
in the dispersion and in Palestine (see Bous. Rel. d. Jud.?, pp. 197 f.)— 
were universally known as cuvaywyat and the term éxxAnota, formerly used 
by preference for the Jewish assembly or community, had fallen into dis- 
use. There is perhaps no more probable explanation of this shift of us- 
age than that the common use of éxxAnota in the Greek-speaking world to 
designate a civil assembly (cf. Acts 193°) led the Jews as they spread 
through that world and established their local congregations to prefer what 
had previously been the less used term, suvaywyn. 

On the other hand, when, in the same regions in which these Jewish 
suvaywyat existed, the Christians established their own assemblies they, 
finding it more necessary to distinguish these from the Jewish congrega- 
tions than from the civil assemblies, with which they were much less likely 
to be confused, chose the term éxxAnol«, which the Jews had discarded. 

If this be the correct explanation of the distinction between ouvaywyh 
and éxxAnsta in N. T., it suggests, also, that the use of the term in refer- 
ence to the Christian church arose first on Gentile soil, and with reference 
to the local congregations, but that the development of the ecumenical 
meaning was the easier because of the usage of ‘ap with reference to 
Israel as the covenant people of God, and the representation of this term 
in the Lxx by éxxAnsta. This is in a measure confirmed by the use of 
the term in Paul’s letters. In all those that precede Col. it is used in a 
large preponderance of instances in the local sense (1 Thes. 11 2 2 Thes. 
ri. 4 Gal. x1, 22 x Cor. 1? 4i7 64 737 118 1483, 34 16}, 19 2 Cor. 11 81, 18, 19, 23, 24 
Ir 28 7213 Rom. 161 4, 5 16, 23 Phil, 41° Phm. 2), In 1 Cor. 1118 141% 28, 35 
éy éxxAnolg is a qualitative phrase meaning ‘“‘in assembly,” “publicly.” 
For another instance of qualitative usage see 1 Cor. 144. In 1 Cor. 145. 1% 28 
it is local but perhaps used generically. The latter is probably the case 
in 1278, In Gal. 1% x Cor. 10%? 15% Phil. 3%, however, we find 4 éxxAysl« 
used not of a local church but of the whole body of Christians. In Gal. 13 
xr Cor. 10%? 15° there are added the words tod @e00, and in Gal. 113 x Cor. 159 
Phil. 3° the reference is to the Christian community which Paul persecuted 
before his conversion. That he does not mean the local church in Jerusa- 
lem, but the body of Christian believers as such, is indicated by the fact 
that the persecution extended beyond Jerusalem, by the addition of tod 
Qco0, by the absence of any local designation (cf. 1 Cor. 1? 1116 2 Cor. 1? 
1 Thes. 2") and especially by the use of precisely the same phrase 
4 éxxAnota tod O20 in 1 Cor. 10%, where a reference to the church at 
Jerusalem is impossible, and to any local church improbable. The facts 
as a whole show that when he wrote Gal. and 1 Cor., Paul had not only 
learned to think of each local Christian body as 4 éxxAnata tod Qeod in 
that particular place, but had also already formed the notion of the entire 
body of believers in Christ as constituting the np of God, 4 éxxAnota 
cod Oeot, and that though he used the expression but rarely, it was that 
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which came most naturally to his lips when he was speaking of his persecu- 
tion of the Christians. In Phm. 2 éxxAnola is used in the local sense. 
In Col. there are two instances of the local sense (4% 16), but also two per- 
fectly clear instances of the cecumenical sense (11% #4), In Eph. thececumen- . 
ical sense only is found (17? 31% 21 52% 2%, 25, 27, 2%, 32), In Tit. (35 1 518) itis 
apparently used in the local sense, but in 3% qualitatively and in 5'¢ generi- 
cally taken. In Acts it is prevailingly local (5 81 * 11% 26 12% 6 131 14% 27 
15% 4, 22 41 165 18% 2017), but there is a trace of the larger sense in 9*, and 
perhaps in 20°. In 19% 41 it is used in the Greek sense of an assembly, a 
company of people, and in 199 of a civil assembly in particular. In 7°, 
like 71y, but also occasionally ap, in the Pentateuch, it is used of the 
congregation of Israel in the wilderness. Heb. 2” is a quotation from 
the Lxx of Ps. 22% (73), and the term is apparently qualitative. In 12%, 
though translated by EV. “the . . . church,” it signifies simply “‘ an assem- 
bly.” In Jas. 3 Jn. and Rev. it is used in the local sense exclusively. In 
Mt. 16'* it is used in the cecumenical sense, in 181” in the local sense, generi- 
cally taken. 

Both uses of éxxAnotx are thus in evidence from an early period, but the 
local sense, for which there was a basis in the Jewish use of this term in 
translation of bap, and especially in the current Greek usage, is un- 
doubtedly primary. On the other hand, the fact that Paul’s earlier letters 
preceding Rom. are all addressed to a church or group of churches, while 
from Rom. on the word éxxAnole does not appear in the salutation, does 
not warrant the inference that in framing the idea of the cecumenical he 
had abandoned that of the local church, for though the Christian com- 
munity in Rome is nowhere in the epistle spoken of as constituting a church, 
this may very well be due to the fact that it was not organised as a single 
community, and in Phil. Phm. and Col. the apostle still uses éxxAnol« of the 
local body. 

Nor can there be imported into the word, on the basis of its etymology, 
the thought that the church is “called out” from the world and separated 
from it. For however congenial to N. T. thought it is to think of the church 
in this way (2 Cor. 614-18), the substitution of an etymological sense for that 
of current usage is foreign to Paul’s habit of mind. 


V. “‘ETEPOZ AND ”*AAAOZ. 


In his Historical Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, p. 262, 
Ramsay maintains that “when the two words are pointedly contrasted 
with one another, #tego0¢ means ‘a second,’ ‘another of the same kind’. . . 
while &\Aos implies difference of kind.” In defence of this doctrine Ram. 
cites Hom. Ji. XIII 64; XXI 22; Thuc. 2. 40%-; Plato, Protag. 329D-330D, 
and Aristot. Polit. 2. 5* (1263 a°). The Homeric passages are indecisive, 
Ram. really begging the question when he assumes that because Spveov 
&ddo probably refers to a bird of a different species, and tyOves &AAer to 
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fishes of a different species, it is this difference of species rather than indi- 
vidual non-identity within the class of birds and fishes that is indicated 
by the word &Adoc. Similarly indecisive are the passages from Thucydides 
and Aristotle. The passages from Plato illustrate the otherwise well-known 
fact that &\do¢g may be used to express not simply non-identity but quali- 
tative difference; but also prove’that &tep0¢ and &AAos standing in close 
connection may be synonymous. See also Eur. Or. 345 ff.: tla yap ect 
m&pocg olxoy &AAoy Etepoy | 9} tov and Oeoydvwy yduwy, | toy dnd Tavrédou, 
céBacbal we yon; ‘For what other house, other than that which sprang 
from divine nuptials, the house that descended from Tantalus, ought I 
more to reverence?” Cf. also Aristot. Metaph. 4. 3) (1014 a2%-): wnxér’ 
slg GAhas gwvas Etéoas tH elder aditwy, “no longer (divisible) into other 
vocables of a different kind (Jit. different in their kind).” Cf. 1. 33, where 
the same idea is expressed by wyxéte efg HAAa elder Srapéoovea. 

Of the important evidence of the Lxx and N. T. Ram. takes no account. 
The former (including that of both canonical and apocryphal books) shows 
that broadly speaking the two words are synonymous. Both words are 
used much more frequently in the enumerative sense, meaning “an addi- 
tional one,” than in the differentiative sense, meaning “ (another) of a 
different kind.” But both are used in both senses, and in six instances of 
pairs of passages, otherwise practically identical, &repo¢ is used in one mem- 
ber of the pair, and &AAocg in its parallel. Cf. Gen. 81° and 413; Exod. 819 
and 20%; 1 Sam. ro? and Ezek. 1119; Deut. 24? and 1 Sam. 10°; Lev. 6" and 
zr Sam. 28%, Gen. 192 and Judg. 114. On the other hand, in so far as there 
is a distinction between the two words &AAoc is enumerative and &tepo¢ 
differentiative. It is of little significance that the preponderance of enu- 
merative over differentiative cases is slightly greater in the case of 
Gos (9 to 1) than in that of #repoc (8 to 1). More decisive is the use of 
GAdos in Job 37% and Dan. 4? [], and the regular employment of 60 
Ztepot for “strange gods,’’ whose worship is forbidden. The very pro- 
hibition or reprobation of such worship excludes the thought that they 
were conceived of as other gods of the same class as Yahweh, and marks 
them as foreign, different. See Deut. 57 6 819 1116 28 Josh. 238 24? Judg. 
2”, etc. 

The situation in N. T. is much the same. The near approach of the 
words to identity of meaning is illustrated in Mt. 16% 1 Cor. 121° and in 
Mk. 45-9 Mt. 135-8, compared with Lk. 8¢-8, Gal. 11° shows the use of &tepog 
in the additional or enumerative sense. But its characteristic meaning 
appears in Mt. 6% Lk. 14%! (cf. Jn. 141) 23¢° Acts 23° Heb. 7% 3%, and esp. 
in Mk. 16 Lk. 9° 2 Cor. 114. In some of these passages &AAoc might 
perhaps have been used, but no such instances actually occur in N. T. 
Most instructive is 1 Cor. 1539-41, in which both words occur in apparently 
similar senses. Yet this also illustrates the real difference between the two 
words. &dog is used in the subject when simply enumerating the various 
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kinds of flesh; &tepo¢ in predicate to affirm that they are different. This 
passage is specially significant for our present purpose, because it shows how 
Paul distinguished the terms. Taken with the other evidence, it leaves no 
room for doubt that for Paul étepe¢ suggested difference of kind more 
distinctly than did &AAog and that the latter, in contrast with &tepos, sig- 
nified simply numerical non-identity. Cf. Rob. pp. 747 ff. 


VI. EYATTEAION. 


The word eveyyédtov is found in Greek writers from Homer down, bear- 
ing in extant exx. from the classical period the sense “reward for good 
news.” In the Lxx it is used in the plural in this sense (2 Sam. 41° 182), 
once at least (in the Swete text) in the sense “good news” (2 Sam. 18%), 
in which sense it appears also in later Greek writers. Cf. Frameon 1 Thes. 1° 
and reff. given there. In N. T. it is used only in the singular, only in the 
sense “good news,” and only with reference to the good news of salvation 
as announced by Jesus, or (and especially) as achieved through him. Its 
usage is so preponderatingly Pauline (in the Pauline letters sixty times, of 
which ten instances are in Eph. 2 Thes. and the pastorals; in 1 Pet. and 
Rev. each once; in Mk. seven times; in Mt. four, in Acts two, in Lk. not at 
all) as to suggest that the Christian use of the term probably originated 
‘with Paul. 

I. It is most frequently used in a doctrinal sense, signifying the great 
body of teaching concerning salvation which constituted the apostle’s 
message (Rom. 11¢) and which because it came to him from God by revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ to him (1 Thes. 24 Gal. 1 12) he called “the gospel of 
God” (x Thes. 2% 8 9 2 Cor. 117 Rom. 1518), or “the gospel of the Christ” 
(Gal. 17 2 Cor. 9** Phil. 12”), sometimes also “my (or our) gospel” (x Thes. 1° 
2 Cor. 48 Rom. 216 [1625]; cf. Gal. 14 22), but most frequently simply “the 
gospel” (Gal. 25 4 Rom. 116 108, etc.). It has a similar doctrinal sense in 
Eph. 118 36 615 Acts 157 20% 1 Pet. 417 Rev. 14% So also, but with special 
reference to the message of the kingdom as announced by Jesus, in Mk. 
IM, 16 Mt. 423 g%5; perhaps also Mk. 131° Mt. 2414. 

II. In a few instances the term is used with special reference to certain 
historic events which, having soteriological significance, are themselves a 
part of the good news. So in 1 Cor. 151. This is more clearly the sense 
in 2 Tim. 2%, and is perhaps the meaning in Mk. 14%. The clearest instance 
is in Mk. 11, But even here (unless the verse is a title added by a later 
hand; see Menzies, The Earliest Gospel, ad loc.; Swete, ad loc.) it does not 
denote the book, but the series of events and teachings that from the 
point of view of the writer constitute the good news. 

III. The term is also employed by metonymy in a practical sense. 
The message requires to be proclaimed and is accordingly not infrequently 
conceived of objectively as a thing requiring service, so that the word 
denotes the gospel-work, the whole task of making the message known and 
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securing its acceptance. In this sense Paul calls it “a gospel of God” 
(Rom. 1), or “the gospel of his Son,” or ‘“‘of the Christ” (1 Thes. 32 Rom. 1° 
1519 r Cor. 2% g! 2 Cor. ro), or “the gospel” (1 Cor. g'4» 23 2 Cor. 818 
Phil. 222 48 Phm. *). It is in this sense probably that the word is used in 
Mk. 855 1029; cf. 1 Cor. 9%. 

It should be observed, however, that these three uses can not be sharply 
distinguished. They differ only in the emphasis that is laid on different 
aspects of one conception rather than by sharp discrimination of meaning. 


VII. XAPIX. 


I. Xéetc, a word of the same root as yalow and yaeé, is used in Greek 
writers from Homer down to the present day. It is very frequent in 
classical authors and has a wide range of usage, including “‘gracefulness,” 
“attractiveness,” the quality of giving pleasure (so in Homer, Hesiod, 
Thucydides, e¢ al.), “graciousness,” “kindness,” “good-will towards an- 
other” (so in Hesiod, Thucydides, A’schylus, Sophocles), or ‘‘an act of kind- 
ness” (so from Homer down); and the effect of kindness, viz., “thanks” 
(so, very often, from Homer down), or of grace, viz., “pleasure,” “‘gratifica- 
tion” (Pindar, Euripides, ef al.). From this last-named usage there arose, 
also, the use of y&erv with the force of a preposition, meaning ‘‘for the sake 
of,” “because of.” 

II. In the Lxx yéetc is the usual translation of jm (as gAsog is of 10n). 
Like the Greek term in its classical usage, jn signifies ‘“gracefulness,” 
“elegance”? (Prov. 221 313°), but much more frequently “favour,” ‘‘ap- 
proval,’”’ and, usually in the phrases which have no exact parallel in the 
classical usage of ydets, IN N¥D, “to find favour,” and jnyn1 “to cause to 
obtain favour.”’ In itself the term has no religious significance, being 
used of the obtaining of the approval both of men (Gen. 3027 392) and of 
God (Ex. 33%- 2 Sam. 15%). The meanings of yéets not expressed by 
the Hebrew jn are rather rare in the Lxx and other Jewish-Greek writers. 

III. InN. T., while retaining nearly all the classical usages, it takes on, 
under the influence of Christian thought, and especially in Paul, certain 
distinctly new shades of meaning. Its uses are: 

1. As in classical Greek and the Lxx: gracefulness, attractiveness: 
Lk. 42, tote Adyots tis xkertos. 

2. As in classical Greek and the Lxx: kindly disposition, favourable 
attitude towards another, approval: Lk. 252: mpoéxoxtevy . . . ykertt Taek 
Ge xa dvOedmotc. In this sense the word occurs in phrases derived from 
the Hebrew through the Lxx: edpetv yéotv, “to find favour,” both in 
relation to the favour of God towards men and of men towards one another 
(Lk. 13° Acts 748): Sodvae yéerv, “to cause to obtain favour” (Acts 71% 
though in Jas. 48, apparently under the influence of Christian thought, a 
different interpretation is put upon the same phrase as quoted from 
Prov. 3%); and %xewv x&etv (Acts 247), not in the sense which this phrase 
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usually has in classic writers, “‘to have gratitude,” but as the equivalent 
of the Heb. jn xyp, a meaning found, however, in Plut. Dem.7’. Favour 
or kindness of a given type may be individualised, giving rise to the ex- 
pression, } yketc atirn (2 Cor. 8°), meaning “this sort of kindness” (to 
your fellow-Christians), and méox yéet¢ (2 Cor. 9%), meaning “every form 
of (divine) favour.” 

3. As in classical Greek and Apocr. but not in the Lxx, and rare in 
N. T.: kindly feeling because of benefit received, thanks: Lk. 63% 3%. % 
r Tim. 1%, 

4. As in classical Greek and Apocr. but not often in the Lxx: an expres- 
sion of kindness, a benefit: 2 Cor. 15; or bounty: 1 Cor. 16%. 

5. In a sense found neither in classical Greek nor in the Lxx, but appar- 
ently first occurring in N. T.* and especially frequent in Paul: “favour 
towards men contrary to their desert.” This usage is illustrated in the 
employment of xat& yketv and xat& dgefAnua to express directly antithet- 
ical conceptions (see Rom. 4 1%); in accordance with it also Zeya véuou 
(on man’s part) and y&erg (on God’s part) are mutually exclusive as pos- 
sible grounds of acceptance with God (Rom. 37-24 6% 15 115.6 Gal. 54)- 
Grace in this sense is attributed only (a) to God in his relations to sinful 
men (Rom. 3?!-%4 518 1 Cor. 151° Eph. 1% 7), and (b) to Christ (Acts 151 
Rom. 55 1 Cor. 1678 and frequently in benedictions), inasmuch as the gra- 
cious attitude of God towards men is also that of Christ (2 Cor. 8° cf. Rom. 
5 with Gal. 22°), and it is in the work, especially the death, of Jesus that 
the divine grace is manifested (Rom. 3% 52 Eph. 1”). It is the basis of 
the whole work of salvation, characterising and underlying God’s action in 
the gift of Christ for men (Rom. 5°; cf. 2), in the justification of believers 
(Rom. 3%), in the blessings bestowed on believers (1 Cor. 14 Phil. 1”), and 
consummating the whole work (Rom. 5?: 1°). It is not possible to deter- 
mine in every case in which the grace of God or of Christ is spoken of 
whether this special aspect of it as manifested to the sinful and undeserv- 
ing is distinctly present to the mind or not. But the prominence of this 
thought in the thinking of the apostle Paul makes it almost certain that 
in his benedictions he thinks of grace as specifically divine favour to the 
sinner, manifested in Christ. 


VIII. EIPHNH. 


Kipfhyn is one of those N. T. words which show clearly the influence 
both of the classical sense of the term and of the Hebrew word of which 
it became the recognised representative. 


*In I Enoch (Giz.) 57 (*) the word is used apparently as a synonym of éAeos (cf. 5), and 
with reference to those who have been sinful. But it is not clear that the fact of their sin 
and non-desert is in mind in the use of the word, and in any case, since the Greek is, according 
to Charles, not earlier than the eighth century, the passage throws no light on the pre- 

Christian or early Christian use of the Greek word. 
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I. In classical writers clpjyn means “a state of harmony,” “freedom 


from, or cessation of, war or strife’: Hom. Ji. II 797: atet cor wtBor ptror 
G&xertol elotv, do mot’ én’ elonync moAeuocs 8’ &Alactos Spwoev: ‘Words 
without limit are always dear to thee, as in days of peace; but war without 
respite is upon us.” Xen. Cyr. 3. 2%, &AN elehyny BouAdwevos rothoat 
"Aousvlots xat XadrSatotc. Cf. Hell. 7.127; Plato, Rep. 465B: eiphyny 
Tpd¢ &AAHAouS ot &vdeecg &Eouct: “Men will maintain peace with one 
another.” 

II. The Hebrew ovbv, on the other hand, has as its fundamental 
idea “‘soundness,”’ “prosperity,” “‘well-being,’’ and acquires the sense of 
harmony between persons or nations, freedom from strife and war, only 
as a secondary meaning, and apparently because such freedom from strife 
is conceived of as a necessary condition of well-being. Its range of mean- 
ing in O. T. is as follows: 

1. Well-being, welfare, prosperity. 

(a) In general, well-being, welfare: 1 Sam. 25%: “Peace be both unto 
thee, and peace be to thy house, and peace be unto all that thou hast.” 
See also 1 Sam. 171% # Ps. 29! 122% 7; so the Aramaic D>v in the saluta- 
tion of a letter: Ezr. 417 57 Dan. 3! (41) 62 (6), and in the modern Hebrew 
salutation, shalom elekem, ‘‘ Good morning.” 

(b) Specifically, safety: 2 Sam. 3? 23 Isa. 3817. 

(c) Specifically, prosperity, success: 2 Sam. 117 Ps. 733. 

2. Harmony, freedom from or cessation of war or strife: Josh. 95: ‘And 
Joshua made peace with them, and made a covenant with them, to let 
them live.” See also Lev. 26° Deut. 201% 11 Judg. 417. In the positive 
sense of friendship: Ps. 411°. Of reconciliation between God and man in 
the turning away of the divine anger: Ps. 858 Isa. 535 571%. The subjective 
sense of “tranquillity,” “quietness of mind,” is perhaps less certainly 
vouched for, but is probably found in such passages as Gen. 151° Ex. 18%8 
Ps. 4° 3737 Isa. 3217 Jer. 30%. 

III. The N. T. usage of etonyy follows that of the O. T. piby more 
closely than that of the classical etphyn; it distinctly includes the meaning, 
“tranquillity of mind.” Its range of meaning and use is as follows: 

1. Harmony, absence of strife. 

(a) Between nations or between man and man: Mt. 10%: uh voulonte 
Sct HABov Badrety elonyyy ext chy yhy- ox HAGov Badety elonyny GAA udyatoay. 
See also Lk. 14%? Acts 72° Heb. 12%, etc. 

(b) Reconciliation between God and man: Eph. 2!".. 

2. Prosperity, well-being, safety. 

(a) In general, with reference to external conditions or without exclusive 
reference to spiritual conditions, especially in salutations: x1 Cor. 161!; 
xponéudate 3& aitby év etonyp. See also Mt. 10% Lk. 11%! Acts 16% Jas. 216-, 

(b) Specifically, spiritual well-being, that state into which men are 
brought by the grace and mercy of God in delivering them from the evil 
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of sin, nearly equivalent to salvation in the broad sense: Rom. 8°: tb 58 
gpbynua tod tvebuatos Gui xat etenyn. See also Rom. 1620 Eph. 6%-. 

3. Tranquillity of mind, which comes from the assurance of being recon- 
ciled with God and under his loving care: Jn. 1427: elohyny aotnut duty, 
elonyny chy gudv dSfduue buiv. See also Jn. 163% Rom. 51 15% Phil. 47 
Col. 335. : 

The occurrences of the word in the apostolic salutations fall almost of 
necessity, by the fact that they are in salutations, under the second general 
sense, and by the association with the term “grace,” as well as the evidently 
religious character of the whole course of thought, under the second sub- 
division. 

IX. AIQN AND AIQNIO®. 

In discussing the New Testament usage of the word aidy it is necessary 
to distinguish among the influences affecting it (a) classical usage of aldy, 
(b) O. T. usage of abi y, with the union of these two in the Lxx and the Jewish- 
Greek writers, and (c) the idea of the two ages; this was of relatively late 
origin, but whether it was born on Greek or Semitic soil is not wholly 


clear. 
I. CLASSICAL USAGE OF AION. 


The Greek atv is connected. by etymologists with atet, dt, Skr. dyu, 
Lat. evwm, Germ. ewig, Eng. aye. It occurs in three senses: 

1. Lifetime, life. So in Homer, Pindar, Herodotus, the tragedians, 
Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle. See Aisch. Eumen. 315, dows 8’ aldva 
Storyvety, “to go through life unharmed.” By metonymy it denotes 
“one’s lot in life,” Eur. Andr. 1215, or ‘‘a generation,” Aisch. Theb. 744; 
in Dem. 295? 6 wéAAwy atv apparently means “‘posterity,”’ though possi- 
bly it falls under the next meaning. In an inscription of 37 aA. D. (Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge?, 364°) it means “age” (of human history). 

2. An indefinitely long time; sometimes with an adjective, paxedc, 
&navotos. See Ausch. Supp. 574, 582; Ag. 554; Aristot. Mund. 5 (397 a*). 

3. In philosophic language, “time without limit,” “eternity”; so notably 
in Plato, Tim. 37C-38, tov atava, “forever”; and Aristot. Cael. 1. 9 
(279 a*-), where aly, meaning lifetime of a man, and atéy, denoting the 
period of existence of the universe, are associated. 


Il. THE HEBREW 29. 


The etymology of this term affords no safe guidance in determining 
the meaning. In usage it signifies “(a period of indefinite duration, 
time without limits, except such as are set by the context or the nature 
of the thing spoken of.” Cremer, accepting its relation etymologically to 
aby, “to hide,” defines it as “a time whose end or beginning escapes 
perception.” It is used with reference to: 

1. Past time stretching indefinitely backward, as in Gen. 6‘, “the mighty 
men of old”: Josh. 24? Ps. 93? Prov. 87, etc. 
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2. Much more frequently, time stretching indefinitely forward, with no 
limit except that which is set by the author’s thought of the nature of the 
thing of which he is speaking: Deut. 1517: “(He shall be thy servant for 
ever”; 2 Sam. 1219: “The sword shall not depart from thy house for ever”’; 
Ps. 29°: “The Lord sitteth as king for ever.” It is probably not correct 
to say that in such passages as Deut. 1517 and 1 Sam. 122 the word denotes 
a lifetime, or that in Ps. 291° it signifies eternity. The extent of the for- 
ward look depends upon the author’s thought about the nature of the 
thing spoken of, but the meaning of the word remains the same, “time 
bounded by no known or discernible limit.” 

To emphasise the idea of the length of the time the plural is sometimes 
used: rt Ki. 88: “TI have surely built thee a house of habitation, a place 
for thee to dwell in for ever” (ondiy); Ps. 615 145% Isa. 26%. 


Ill. THE USAGE OF AION IN THE LXX. 


In the Lxx atv, though occasionally used to translate sy and other 
words of nearly the same significance as pbiy, is in so large a proportion of 
its occurrences the translation of the latter that its usage is practically 
identical with that of this word. 

1. It occurs in prepositional phrases meaning “from of old,” such as 
ax’ atévocg (Ps. 118 [r19]** Jer. 22°), dxd tod aldvoc (x Chr. 1634), 2& atdvocg 
(Prov. 8%), 19d atavoc (Ps. 73 [74]”), 29d téy aldvwy (Ps. 54 [55]?9). 

2. It stands in prepositional phrases, meaning “for ever,” 7. e., for the 
indefinite future, such as etc at@va (1 Chr. 161); etc altiva atdvoc (Ps. 18 
[19]!°); ets tov atéva (Deut. 1517 et freg.); cic tov aliva tod atdvos (Ps. 144 
[145]*); ef tods atdvac tHyv atdvwy (Ps. 83 [84]*); Bws aldvocg (1 Sam. 1%); 
gw¢ tod alévog (Josh. 47); %0¢ tod aldvocg tHy aldvwy (Lxx Dan. 71%); &’ 
alavoc (Deut. 52° Isa. 60%), 

3. It is used without prepositions, meaning “an indefinitely long time,” 
either (a) in the past, jyéeacs aldvog (Deut. 327); vexpodcs atdvoc (Ps. 142 
[143]*); yeve& at@vocg (Isa. 51°); Audc atovoc (Ezek. 262°); or (b) in the 
future, BactAebwy tov al@va (Ex. 1518); see also Isa. 25? Ps. 65 [66]? 144 
{r45]; Lxx Dan. 5, though in the last-named example tod alévoc may 
mean “of the world.” In Eccl. 3%, tov atéve edwxev ev xaedlg city, it 
seems to stand by metonymy for “the conception of eternity,” or “the 
ability to conceive of eternity.” 

4. Quite exceptional is Ps. 89 [g9o]*, in which atséy has its classical mean- 
ing, “lifetime”’; cf. v.2. 


IV. THE IDEA OF THE TWO AGES. 


Speculation as to the future history of the world and the beginnings of 
the idea that world-history can be divided into periods of fixed length ap- 
pear as early as the book of Daniel, and in Ethiopic Enoch (Bous. Rel. d. 
Jud.?, pp. 278 ff.), but the clear evidence of a definitely framed doctrine of 
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the two ages, o»nd'y, this age and the age to come, does not appear among 
Jewish writers before the last pre-Christian century. In the Greek frag- 
ments of the Ethiopic Enoch there are several phrases (some of them new) 
illustrating the familiar meanings of atdy, “a long, undefined period”’ (9 10% § 
145 2119 2211 273), Butin 161,6 aldy d uéyas teAcoOhsetat, a passage assigned 
by Charles to the second century B. c. and dated about 170, there appears the 
thought of an age of limited extent, which is further defined as lasting ten 
thousand years. Cf.181¢218-. The phraseology reminds one of the Stoic no- 
tion of the great conflagration, itself related to Platonicinfluence. Cf. Bous., 
op.cit.,p. 568. Ifthe translation correctly represents the Hebrew original, we 
may perhaps discover in this passage both the first occurrence of the idea 
in Semitic literature and the clue to its appearance in Hebrew thought. If, 
further, aldéy here stands for pbty, we have the earliest traceable in- 
stance of this word in this sense. In the Slavonic Enoch, said by 
Charles to have been written 1-50 A. D., occur the expressions, “the great 
zon,” “the endless zon,’’ over against which is set the present zon of 
woes (61? 657: § 668, cited by Bous., op. cit., p. 280). To the famous teacher 
Hillel, a contemporary of Herod the Great, are ascribed the words: “He 
who acquires for himself the words of the law acquires for himself the life 
of the age to come” (Pirke Aboth ii. 7, cited by Dal.WJ., p. 150). But - 
the authenticity of the ascription is doubted by some. The earliest rab- 
binic witness to the use of the two phrases “this age” and “the age to 
come” is Yokhanan ben Zakkai, who flourished about 80 a. p. (Dal.WJ., 
loc. cit.). These passages give no indication of the boundary-line between 
the two ages. The age to come would seem to be the life after death. 
Similar ideas appear also in 4 Esd. (81 A.pD.). In this latter book “this 
age” and “the coming, endless age” are clearly distinguished. See 4% 27 
69 712 29-31, 47, 12f. Bif., 82 Tn 7118 the day of judgment is said to be the 
boundary-line between the two ages. In 67-!° it seems to be implied that 
the new age begins with and includes the period of Israel’s dominion, or the 
messianic times. But in 729 the new age begins after the days of the Mes- 
siah. This seems to indicate that the variation of view on this point 
found in later Jewish writings antedated 4 Esd., and this, in turn, sug- 
gests that the idea of the two ages had been for some time prevalent in 
Jewish thought. 

On the other hand, there is reason to doubt whether this conception was 
wide-spread before the Christian era or early in the Christian period. Ps. 
Sol. (ca. 60 B. C.) use atdy frequently in the familiar sense of the Lxx (see 
288, 41 313, 15 Q7, 81 O20 yrs 9 518), adding the expression ef¢ at@vac (831) 
and showing a special fondness for the phrase etc tov aldva xat &t, but 
never use the word in reference to the two ages. Philo uses aiéy not infre- 
quently for the period of a man’s life. See Ebriet. 195 (47); Sobr. 24 (5); 
Abr. 271 (46). He employs it in the usual sense of an indefinitely long 
time, in the phrase not elsewhere observed, péxyet tod navtds atdvoc. 
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See Cher. 2 (1); Quod deus stt 2 (t). In Mué. nom. 12 (2) év ch x08? hes 
até: means “‘in the present age,” the present period of the world’s exist- 
ence, in contrast with the eternity before the world came into being, which 
is described as xpd aidvoc. In Prem. et pen. 37 (6) occurs the expression 
toy gunpocbey atoyvax, meaning the earlier part of a man’s life, the part 
preceding the experience under consideration. Cf. also Sacr. Caini et Abel 
76 (21). But there is apparently no trace of the antithesis between this 
age and the coming age. Concerning the various forms which the doctrine 
took and the different definitions of what belonged to each age, see Dal. 
WJ. pp. 147 #f.; Schr. pp. 544 ff., E. T., ii 177-79; Charles, art. 
“Eschatology of the Apocryphal and Apocalyptic Literature” in HDB. 
I 741 f., and Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian Eschatology,? chaps. V-VIII. 


V. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE OF AIQN. 


The result of these different usages appears in the New Testament in the 
existence of three senses of the term, for the most part clearly distinguish- 
able from one another. 

1. An indefinitely long period, a period without assignable limits. This 
sense is found, as in the Lxx, chiefly in prepositional phrases, which, ex- 
pressing with varying emphasis the idea of indefinite or unending continu- 
ance, are translated by the word “forever,” or with a negative “never.” 
The simplest and most frequent of these expressions is ef¢ tov aldva, 
which occurs in N. T. 27 times: Mt. 2119 Mk. 379 1114, etc.. There are but 
two instances in Paul: r Cor. 8% 2 Cor. 9%. For contemporary exx. of this 
phrase and of els aidva, see M. and M., Voc. s.v. The intensive ets tod 
alGyac occurs six or eight times: Lk. 177 Rom. 1% 95 1136 2 Cor. 11%! Heb. 138. 
The still stronger form, ets todc atdvag tHv athywv, found but once in 
the Lxx, is a well-established idiom in N. T., occurring two or three times 
in the Pauline epistles: Rom. 1627 (?) Gal. 15 Phil. 42°, twice in the pas- 
torals r Tim. 117 2 Tim. 418, and 11 times in Rev. Other slightly variant 
forms also occur in single instances. The expressions referring to past 
time are less frequent, but by no means lacking: Acts 3%! 1518 1 Cor. 27 
Eph. 3% 4 Col. 12° Jude *. The great variety of prepositional phrases 
employing this word in the Lxx, Apoc., and N. T. is extraordinary. 

2. One of the two great periods of the world’s history, distinguished as 
8 aldy odtoc and & atiy 6 uéAdwy or & geyduevoc: Mt. 12%? Mk. 10%0 Lk. 168 
183°, The boundary-line between the two ages is doubtless for N. T. writ- 
ers generally the future coming of Christ. Mt. specifically indicates that 
4 cuvtédeta tod atévoc, the consummation of the age, doubtless of the then 
present age, is at the coming of Christ for judgment, Mt. 133% 4, «9 243 2820, 

3. In the plural, world, universe. This meaning is, perhaps, not estab- 
lished beyond all doubt, but it seems nearly certain that it must be assumed 
for Heb. 12 and 11°; cf. Wisd. 13° 14° 184 and Jos. Amt. 127 (188). 

From the point of view of the date of the literature, the Pauline epistles 
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furnish the first evidence for the acceptance by Christians of the idea of 
the two ages. The expression “this age,” 6 aiwy odtoc, occurs seven times 
in the unquestionably genuine epistles: Rom. 12? 1 Cor. 12° 2 (bis) * 318 
2 Cor. 44, In Gal. 14 there occurs also the expression ‘the present evil 
age,” 6 atwov  évectix¢ movnedc. Only in Ephesians, among the epistles 
ascribed to Paul, do the two expressions, ‘‘this age,” “‘the coming age,” 
occur together (171). In 27 we have “the coming ages.”’ In the pastoral 
epistles, 1 Tim. 617 2 Tm. 4! Tit. 2!*, we find the expression “the present 
age,” 6 viv atey. 

In the eight passages first named the emphasis of the apostle’s thought 
is upon the ethical characteristics of the present age. Note esp. 1 Cor. 17° 
(where he uses “‘world,” xécyoc, as a synonym for “this age’); Rom. 12? 
Gal. 1‘. The distinctly apocalyptic passages, however, 1 Thes. 41-18 523 
t Cor. 15” (cf. Phil. 18), leave no doubt that Paul held the doctrine of 
Eph. 1?! respecting the two ages, and that 2 Thes. 21-12, whether from his 
pen or not, is substantially in accordance with his thinking. His thought 
about the character of the age to come, and the extent to which the apoca- 
lyptic ideas associated with it pervaded Paul’s thinking, may be gathered 
from such passages as 1 Thes. 219 3% chaps. 4, 5, 1 Cor. 1578-28 2 Cor. 51-19 
Phil. 16 10 216, ; 

1 Thes. 4% shows that the apostle believed himself to have the authority 
of Jesus for his expectation of the apocalyptic coming of the Lord. But it 
does not follow from this, nor is it probable, that Paul was the first in the 
Christian church to hold this view, and that it passed from’ him to the 
Jewish Christian body. The absence of any indication of any controversy 
over the matter, such as arose over other points on which he held views 
different from those of his predecessors in the Christian community, and 
the evidence of the early chapters of Acts that the primitive church already 
accepted the doctrine, make it much more probable that the apostle found 
the doctrine already in the church, and that if év Ady xvetou refers, as 
many interpreters, ancient and modern (cf. Frame ad loc.), hold, to a 
revelation-experience of the apostle, this experience confirmed or ampli- 
fied a view already held. If, as is more probable, it is, with Frame e¢ al., 
to be understood as referring to an uttered word of Jesus, it shows, indeed, 
that the apostle himself supposed his inheritance of thought on this point 
to have had its ultimate origin in the teaching of Jesus himself. The latter 
view is, as is well known, confirmed by the testimony of the gospels as they 
stand, but not so certainly by their older sources. The latter leave it at 
least doubtful whether Jesus accepted the two-age eschatology or used its 
phraseology. The expression, “the consummation of the age,” which 
Mt. 135% 4% 49 243 and 2829 ascribe to Jesus, is found in this gospel only. In 
24° it is manifestly an editorial addition to the source (Mk. and Lk. agree 
in reporting the question in a simpler form without this phrase), and this 
fact, together with its occurrence nowhere else in the N. T. (¢f., however, 
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Heb. 9%*) makes it probable that in the other passages also it is an inter- 
pretative gloss of the editor, reflecting the thought of his time as to what 
Jesus held, but not traceable to any early source. The situation is similar 
in respect to all the passages in which Jesus is represented as speaking of 
the coming age in contrast to the present age (Mt..123? Mk. ro? Lk. 1830 
20%, cf. Lk. 16%). Only in Mk. 10% does the oldest source attest this 
expression as coming from Jesus, and here the absence of this phraseology 
from Mt. (19%), whose predilection for the idea of the two ages would 
have tended to prevent his omitting it while taking over the rest of the 
passage, makes it highly probable that it was lacking in the original form 
of Mk., and that it owes its presence in Lk. (18%°) to the same impulse or 
influence that accounts for it in Lk. 20%f- In that case its presence in 
Mk. is due to the influence of the other gospels upon the original Mk., 
of which there is considerable evidence. Cf. Burton, Some Principles of 
Literary Criticism, p. 25; Sharman, The Teaching of Jesus about the Future, 
PP- 57; 93; 95, 256. 

In Mk. 4! the absence of the word “‘this”’ makes it improbable that there 
was here, at least in the original form of the expression, any reference to 
the two ages. Cf. Lk. 8". 

The phrases “this age” and “the coming age”’ do not occur in Acts, nor 
are they found in the fourth gospel. Both these books bear evidence in 
other ways of being influenced by eschatological ideas similar to those of 
Paul, and implicitly, too, by the conception of the two ages, but it is not 
‘probable that here, any more than in the synoptic gospels, these concep- 
tions are traceable to Jesus. 

It is in any case, however, clear that the two-age eschatology was for 
Paul not a product of his own thinking, but an inheritance accepted on 
what he believed to be the authority of Jesus. That it was shared by 
practically all N. T. writers, even by the author of the fourth gospel to 
a certain extent, appears from the passages quoted above from the synop- 
tists, and from such passages as Jn. 63% 4° Jas. 5? §1 Pet. 15 2 Pet. 341 Jn. 218 
Jude #* Rey. 13. 


VI. AIQNIOZ. 


The adjective aidytoc is found first in Plato. From Plato down to N. T. 
times it is used, with no apparent change in meaning, in the sense, “‘endur- 
ing for an indefinitely long time,” “perpetual,” “eternal,” referring both 
to the past and (perhaps throughout its history, certainly in N. T., rather 
more frequently) to the future. For classical usage see Plato, Rep. 363D; 
Legg. X 904A; post-classical, ¢. g., Diod. Sic. 1. 15. Cf. the statement of 
M. and M. Voc.: “In general the word depicts that of which the horizon is 
not in view, whether the horizon be at an infinite distance . . . or whether 
it lies no farther than the span of a Cesar’s life.” 

The Lxx translates by means of it only obiy and cognates, modifying 
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Stabhxn (Gen. 17? x Chr. 161”), véutuoc (Ex. 27% Nu. 10%), etc. The 
phrase Cw} aldyvtos, so frequent in N. T., occurs first in Dan. 12%. The 
Apocrypha show no noteworthy deviation from previous usage. Cw atdytos 
occurs in 4 Mac. 15! Ps. Sol. 31° (12). A similar phrase, alayvtoc dvaBlwots 
Gos, occurs in 2 Mac. 7% In I Enoch 15% ¢ we find the phrase rvebuata 
CGyta aldvia. 

In N. T. the phrase tw} aldvioc occurs 43 times. In Jn. and 1 Jn., in 
Acts, and in Gal. (68) the adjective is used in this phrase exclusively. The 
feminine aiwvfa is found 2 Thes. 21° Heb. 91%. Its force is, as everywhere 
else in ancient Greek, purely temporal and quantitative. Cf. M. and M. 
Voc. s.v. The qualitative conception sometimes ascribed to it lies wholly 
in the noun Cw%, with which it is joined. It has no association with 4 aliy 
odtos or 4 pédAdAwy alev. It came into existence before these terms were 
in use, and its kinship of meaning is not with them, but with the aidy of 
Plato, meaning “for ever.” See also in N. T., Mk. 32%.* 


X. *ENEDTQZ. 


*Eveotas is the perf. part. of évictnut, which in the pres. mid. means 
“to impend,” “to threaten,” “to begin,” in the aor. act. “impended,” 
“threatened,” “begun,” but in the perf. with the proper force of a perfect 
of existing state (BMT. 75, 154), “to have begun,” ‘“‘to be present.” Ex- 
amples of this.use of the perf. appear especially in the participles éveotti¢ 
and éveornxds. 

Thus, in classical writers: Aeschin. 258, 2rt tod moAeuod tod mods PlAcwmov 
dpiv éveotnxbdtoc.  Aristot. Rhet. 1. 914 (1366 b*), xat&k toy éveotwta xatpby. 
In the grammarians, 6 évestis xebvoc signifies “the present tense.’? See 
also Xen. Hell. 2. 18, tHv éveotyxétwy rexyudtwy. Polyb. 1. 188 1. 6075 2. 26%, 

The usage of the Jewish Greek writers is the same. See 1 Esdr. 98 
1 Mac. 12 2 Mac. 31769123. The participle is used in this sense only in 
O. T. Apocr. It does not occur in the Lxx (can. bks.). 

In N. T. the participle has but one meaning, “present.”? See Rom. 838 
x Cor. 3%, in both of which it stands in antithesis with wéAdovta; 1 Cor. 
728 2 Thes. 2? Heb. 9°. The translation of RV. in 1x Cor. 726, “that is 
upon us,” and 2 Thes. 22, “‘is just at hand,” is in both cases evasive of the 
real meaning, as is the comment of Robertson and Plummer on 1 Cor. ad 
loc. See Frame on Thes. ad loc. See also Ep. Barn. 17: t& xapeAndvOéta, 
xal td éveotéita, xat tHv pehAdvtwy Sodc dnapyas Hutv yebcews, and 53: Sct 
nal te napeAnrubbta uty éyvwptcev, xal év totc éveotHoty hud écdorcev, xal 
elg ta wédAAOvTa obx gouéy dabveror. 

In Gal. 15 tod aldvoc tod éveotéitos undoubtedly refers to what is 


* The first, and apparently the only occurrence of aidvtos in a meaning other than that 
given, which is known to present-day lexicographers, is in Herodian (238 A.D.) 3. 88, where he 
refers to the ludi seculares given by Severus in the words: aiwviovs S¢ adras éxaAouv ot 
ToTe, akovovTes TpLay yevedv Svadpapovomy émredciobat. 
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more commonly called  at&y oitoc; for “present” is the only clearly 
established sense of the word éveotséc, and the apostle’s twice-repeated 
antithesis between éveotéta and uéAdovta (Rom. 838 x Cor. 3%), together 
with the use of the word uéAAwy in connection with aléy to designate the 
future age, apparently a recognised and current usage (Mt. 12°? Eph. 12 
Heb. 6°), makes it especially difficult to give to éveotts in connection with 
aidy any other sense than its usual one, “present.” 


XI. ’ATIOKAAYIITQ AND ’ATIOKAAYYIZ. 


A comparison of the N. T. instances of the words éxoxeAbrtw and 
gavepéu shows that the two terms have a certain area of usage in common, 
so that in certain connections either might be used and the difference of mean- 
ing be but slight. Thus both are used in general expressions about manifest- 
ing or revealing that which is hidden: Mt. 10% Mk. 4%. Both are used of 
the revelation of divine righteousness in the gospel: Rom. 1!7 32. Both 
are used of the manifesting of Christ at his second coming, yet neither 
frequently: Lk. 173° (only instance of &moxaAdrtw) Col. 34 1 Pet. 54 1 Jn. 
228 32, Both are used of the revelation of the mystery of Christ: Eph. 35 
Rom. 1676. In general, however, the distinction between the two words is 
maintained. 

®ayvepéw throws emphasis on the fact that that which is manifested is ob- 
jectively clear, open to perception. It is thus suitably used of an open and 
public announcement, disclosure, or exhibition: 1 Cor. 45 2 Cor. 2! 410 11 
Eph. 515. 

*Axoxadbxtw, on the other hand, refers primarily to the removal of what 
conceals, an uncovering, and in some cases the choice of the word seems to 
be due to the thought of a previous concealment. But for some reason 
axoxadbntw has evidently come to be used especially of a subjective reve- 
lation, which either takes place wholly within the mind of the individual 
receiving it, or is subjective in the sense that it is accompanied by actual 
perception, and results in knowledge on his part: Rom. 818 1 Cor. 21° 1432 
Eph. 3°. 

This distinction is illustrated even in some passages in which the words 
seem at first sight to be used interchangeably. Thus in Rom. 11” Paul, 
using a present tense and by this fact and the context indicating that he 
is speaking of what is constantly taking place as the result of the preach- 
ing of the gospel, writes dtxatocbyn yao év alt &woxaAbrretat, 7. €,, men 
are coming to perceive the divine way of righteousness. But in 3%, speak- 
ing, as the use of the perfect tense and the context show, of a fact once 
for all made clear, he writes vuyt 58 ywelc véuou Stxatocdyy Be0d mepavéowrat. 
The distinction between gxoxcAdrtetat in 118 and égavépwaev in 1! is less 
obvious and perhaps less real. The former verb is probably chosen in part 
because of the dxoxaAéntetat in v.17, the apostle having in mind that, par- 
allel to the revelation of the righteousness of God, there is also in progress 
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a revelation of divine wrath, the revelation in both cases taking place in 
experience. The tense of égavépwoev, on the other hand, indicates that he 
is summing up all God’s past disclosure of himself as a single fact and the 
use of the subject, 6 6e6s, shows that he has specially in mind the divine 
activity. 

Especially significant in its bearing on the interpretation of Gal. 11¢ is 
the comparison of 1 Cor. 21° (see also Eph. 3% 5), in which dxoxaAéxtw is 
used, with 2 Cor. 4! 11, in which gavepéw is employed. In 1 Cor. 2% a 
revelation through the Spirit is spoken of, and in Eph. 3° in the spirit: the 
latter phrase probably means in the realm of spirit, 7. ¢., of the mind of the 
prophet, thus emphasising the subjective character of the revelation. In 
2 Cor. 4!% 4, on the other hand, the reference is evidently not to the per- 
ception in the minds of those to whom the disclosure was made, but to the 
disclosure itself. In harmony with this distinction between the two words 
is the fact that gavepdw is several times used in speaking of the appearance 
of Christ in the flesh (Jn. 211 1 Tim. 31* Heb. 926 x Jn. 1? (bis) 35 81 Pet. 12°); 
three times of his appearance after the resurrection (Jn. 211 [bis] “, and 
four times of his future coming (Col. 3! 1 Pet. 54 1 Jn. 28 32), while 
&xoxaddetw is never used of the first or second of these events and but 
once (Lk. 179°; cf. 2 Thes. 1”) of the third. dnoxadtxtw is indeed used, 
also, in 2 Thes. 2% & 8 of the appearance of the man of sin, but probably 
here with reference to the disclosure and perception of his true character. 
The total evidence leaves no room for doubt that the presumption is 
strongly in favour of the view that dxoxaAdxtw has reference to a disclosure- 
to the human mind involving also perception and understanding by the 
mind. 

*Aroxddutts occurs first, so far as observed, in the Lxx: 1 Sam. 20*° (the 
only instance in can. bks.); see also Sir. 1127 22% 421. In general it corres- 
ponds in meaning to éxoxaAtrctw, signifying properly ‘“‘an uncovering, dis- 
closing, laying bare.” It acquired by association the idea of a correspond- 
ing perception (possible or actual) of that which was disclosed, but does not 
so preponderatingly as &roxaAdntw suggest the idea of actual perception. 

N. T. usage of &roxkAudtc is as follows: 

1. An appearance or manifestation of a person, a coming, or coming to 
view; used of the coming of Christ, nearly equivalent to éxtgdvera: 1 Cor. 
17 2 Thes. 17 1 Pet. 17 38 438, 

2. A disclosure of a person or thing such that its true character can be 
perceived: Lk. 232 Rom. 25 819 16%5, 

3. A divine revelation or disclosure of a person in his true character, of 
truth, or of the divine will, made to a particular individual, and as such 
necessarily involving the perception of that which is revealed; by metonymy, 
that which is revealed: 1 Cor. 14* ** 2 Cor. 12! 7 Gal. 112 2? Eph. 117 38 Rey. 
11, In the first group the emphasis is upon the objective appearance of 
the person; in the second on the disclosure of a person or truth, the revela- 
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tion of him or it in its true character; in the third on the divine source of 
the revelation and its perception by the individual to whom it was made. 
Cf. Milligan, Com. on Thes. pp. 149 f. 


XII. *IOYAATIA. 


The precise extent of the territory covered by the word Judea is difficult 
to determine. “Iov5ale is the feminine form of the adjective ’Iovdatoc 
(derived from Hebrew 97:7). Like other similar adjectives, TaAthata, 
Zvela, etc., it designates a country, x®ea (see Mk. 15; Jos. Ant. 11¢ [1°]) 
being omitted. The country designated by it was of variable extent. In 
the Lxx, as the translation of 1:7. used in a territorial sense (rz 
Sam. 23), it denotes the territory ruled by David or that of the southern 
kingdom (2 Chr. 115). In 1 and 2 Mac. it designates substantially the 
same territory, as inhabited by the Jews of the Maccabzan period (1 Mac. 
3%4 518 og 1088; of. v.30; 117% 4 2 Mac. 14115). The military successes of the 
Maccabees extended the territory under their dominion, probably in part 
at least, with a corresponding extension of the term Judea. MHerod the 
Great ruled over all the territory on both sides of the Jordan from the 
desert to the Mediterranean, to Phoenicia and Syria on the north, and to 
Idumza (inclusive) on the south. His title was king of Judea. But 
whether the whole of the territory ruled by him was included under the 
term Judza is not wholly clear. On Herod’s death Augustus, substantially 
confirming Herod’s will except as to the title given Archelaus, assigned to him 
Idumza, Judea, and Samaria, with the title of Ethnarch (Jos. Bell. 2. 93 f. 
[63]). When, ten years later, Archelaus was removed, his territory was 
made a Roman province and placed under a procurator (Jos. Bell. 2. 117 
[8:]), who apparently bore the title, ““Procurator of Judea” (Lk. 33; cf. 
Jos. Bell. 2.169 [9*]). From 41 to 44 A.D. Herod Agrippa I again ruled, 
with the title of king, over all the territory which had previously belonged 
to his grandfather, Herod the Great (Jos. Bell. 2. 215 [115]; Ant. 18. 252 [7°] 
19. 274 [5!]). On the death of Herod Agrippa I his kingdom again came 
under Roman procurators with the title “Procurator of Judea” (Ant. 
19. 363 [9’]), and this condition of affairs continued until 53 a.p., when 
Iturza, Trachonitis, etc., subsequently increased also by a portion of the 
former tetrarchy of Herod Antipas, was given to Herod Agrippa II (Jos. 
Ant. 20.158f. [84]). Josephus speaks of Cuspius Fadus as procurator 
(napyoc) of Judea “and of the entire kingdom” (Ant. 19. 363 [9?]), rather 
suggesting that Judza was not the name of the whole territory. But gf. 
Ant. 20. 97 (51). Also in speaking of the addition to the kingdom of 
Agrippa I he speaks of the country of his grandfather Herod as Judea 
and Samaria (Ant. 19. 274 [51]). And in Bell. 3. 35-58 (31-5), speaking of the 
period just preceding the Roman War, he divides the whole country of the 
Jews into Galilee, Pera, Samaria, and Judea. Yet, having in Bell. 2. 247 f. 
(128) stated that Felix had been made procurator of Samaria, Galilee, and 
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Perea, and in 2. 252. (13%) that certain toparchies in the vicinity of the 
Sea of Galilee were given to Agrippa, he adds that over the vest of Judea 
he made Felix procurator. Cf. also Jos. Bell. 2. 265 (13°). Similarly in 
Acts Luke seems commonly to use Jud#a in the narrower sense (Acts. 18 
81 9% 113), in 12!° and 211° even excluding by implication Cesarea, which 
was the residence of the procurator of Judza. Only in 29 1037 2670 28% 
is a larger sense, inclusive of Samaria and Galilee, probable. Mt. 19! 
on the other hand (cf. contra Mk. 101) bears witness to the inclusion of Perea 
under the term Judea. While, therefore, under the influence of the numer- 
ous political changes which Palestine underwent in the last century B. c. 
and the first century A.D., the term Judea was probably used in at least 
three different senses: (a) the territory south of Samaria and west of the 
Jordan, (b) the Roman province, which, as in the days of Pilate, e. g., in- 
cluded Samaria and Idumza, (c) the kingdom of Herod the Great, and after 
him of Agrippa I, yet alike in the O. T., Apocr., N. T., and Josephus, 
the first, with some vagueness as to exact extent, remains the prevalent 
usage. Whether Paul, under the influence of his predilection for the 
Roman usage of geographical terms, employed it in 1 Thes. 214 Gal. 1% 
2 Cor. 116 Rom. 15%! in its Roman sense, or as Josephus usually does, in 
its narrowest sense, must for lack of decisive evidence remain uncertain. 
It is worthy of note, however, that all these letters were written in the 
period of the procuratorships that followed the death of Herod Agrippa I, 
and all the passages are explicable as referring to the Roman province of 
Judea. 


XTII. ‘AMAPTIA AND ‘AMAPTANQ. 


I. CLASSICAL USAGE. 


*Auaette and &uaetkévw are derived etymologically from « and uépoc, the 
primary significance of the verb being therefore “to have no part in,” but 
more commonly in usage, ‘‘to miss the mark,” “to fail to attain.” Ina 
physical sense it is used in Hom. J/. V 287, of a spear missing the mark, and 
in other similar applications in A’schylus, Sophocles, and Antipho. So also 
from Homer down in such derived senses as “to fail of one’s purpose,” “to 
lose,” “to neglect.’ But it had also acquired as early as Homer and re- 
tained throughout the classical period a distinctly ethical sense, “to do 
wrong, to err, to sin.’ See numerous exx. in L. & S. 

The noun éuaptia first appears in A’schylus and a&udernue in his con- 
temporary Sophocles. Neither word seems to have been employed in a 
physical sense, but both are used of non-moral defects and of sin in 
the strictly ethical sense. By its termination gyaptia would naturally 
mean the quality of an act or person, “ defectiveness,” ‘“sinfulness.” In 
the former of these senses it is found in Plato, Legg. I 627D, gvexa . . . 
6e8dtHt0g te xat duaotlas vouwy rig gott pdczt, “in the interest of the 
right and wrong of law, whatever it is by nature.” Legg. II 668C: sYoAH 
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thy ye be8dtnt« tio Bouvrhsews F xat Quaptiay adrod Stayvdcetat: “He 
will scarcely be able to discern the rightness or wrongness of its inten- 
tion” (sc. of a musical or poetic composition). For the latter, more ethical 
sense, see Plato, Legg. II 660C: Aordopety yao ne&yyata dvlata xat ebppw 
mpokeBynxdta duaotlag obSaudc i360: “For it is not at all pleasant to cen- 
sure things that are incurable and far advanced in evil.” But it is also 
found in the more concrete sense of a “fault,’’ an “error,” either non- 
ethically of an error of judgment, or ethically of a wrong deed; in the former 
sense in Thuc. 1. 325, 56&y¢ 88 uc&AAoy auaptte. In the latter sense it occurs 
in Aischyl. Ag. 1198, naAatds tHvde auaptias Sduwy, “ancient crimes 
of this house.” Antipho 127%: 00 tf Sautod duaptig .. . &néOavev. Cf. 
Dem. 248%: Zotw 8’ &dtxquata nkv0’ & céxoaxtat xat duaothuac’ éué. For dis- 
cussion of classical usage, see Butcher, Avistotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine 
Art?, pp. 311 ff.; Kendall in Classical Review, XXV, 195-7. For in- 
teresting exx. from the papyri, see M. and M. Voc. sub &paptéve. 


II. HEBREW USAGE OF 899. 0800) AND OX@0, 


These Hebrew words, the common originals of ducetévew and d&ucetla in the 
Lxx, have etymologically the same meaning as the Greek terms, viz., “to 
miss (the mark),” “a missing (of the mark).’’ The verb is occasionally used 
(in Kal and Hiph.) in this original sense: Job 5% Prov. 19?; but far more fre- 
quently in an ethical sense, “to sin”; occasionally against man: Gen. 4224 
zr Sam. 19‘ 5, but in the great majority of cases, expressly or by implica- 
tion, against God: Gen. 206 Ex. 328 Eccl. 72° et freg. Of the modified senses 
of the various conjugations it is unnecessary to speak. The nouns are 
always used in an ethical sense, signifying: 

1. An act of sin: (a) proprie: Deut. 21% Ps. 51° Mic. 67 Hos. 4! et freg.; 
possibly in 1 Ki. 8% 2 Chr. 62° Ezek. 18% Ps. 51° in the sense of “the 
committing of sin”; but cf. Ezek. 181 28, which seem to show that even re- 
pentance was thought of as the turning from deeds committed or which 
might be committed rather than expressly as the abandonment of a course 
of action in progress. (b) With special reference to responsibility and con- 
sequent guilt: Deut. 15° 24% 1¢ Gen, 18° Nu. 16%¢; (c) With special 
reference to the penalty or consequence of sin: Lev. 20% 24% Isa. 53" 
Zech. 14%. 

2. (son not so used.) A sin offering: Lev. 737 2 Chr. 29% * %. 


Ill. USAGE OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


In the Lxx (can. bks.) duaptévw is found about 170 times, being in all 
but 21 of these a translation’ of nun in one or another of its conjugations. 
Its meaning is practically identical with the usual ethical sense of the 
Hebrew original; that the latter is often translated also by &3txetv only em- 
phasises the fact of the ethical character of the word in the minds of the 


Lxx. 
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’ Of the nearly soo instances of gyaptta in the Lxx about four-fifths are 
translations of xen or nxwn, and the word has the same variety of mean- 
ing as the Hebrew terms, except that a sin offering is expressed by 
nepl auaptias or to meet &uaptlac, the word duaptia therefore retaining 
its usual meaning, “sin.” See Lev. 9% 3 7 10 15 2% etc. 


IV. USAGE OF THE APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 


The usage of the Apocr. is in general similar to that of the Lxx (can. 
bks.). The words are always ethical. duaptéve is frequently used in 
speaking of sin against God (1 Esd. 1% 61 Jdth. 52° 2 Mac. 78), or in 
his sight (Susan. 23), sometimes against men (Sir. 77 Ep. Jer. 14), and 
occasionally against one’s own soul (Sir. 194, cf. Tob. 121°); yet it is doubt- 
less thought of as related to God as the supreme power whose authority it 
contravenes and who will punish it. 

‘Auaetla is used most frequently of deeds of sin, commonly in the plural 
(Tob. 3% 5 Sir. 21, etc.), sometimes in the singular in the same sense (Tob. 
3" 42) or qualitatively (Sir. 10% 19%), occasionally collectively (Tob. 129 
1 Esd. 78). In a few passages it means “‘the doing of sin,”’ rather than 
the deed, Sir. 85 21%, but esp. 25% 467. It apparently does not occur in 
the sense of ‘‘ sinfulness.” 

Under the influence of the developing legalism of this period the concep- 
tion of sin among the Palestinians in general tended to become legalistic, 
and sin to be regarded as the violation of commandments (Tob. 33-5 45 
Jub. 15% 214-, chap. 50; Toy, Judaism and Christianity, pp. 205 ff.; Bous. 
Rel. d. Jud.*, pp. 145 ff., Ch.AP., IT 9). 

Atonement for sins is thought of as achieved by sacrifice (Jub. 6% 3418), 
or by compensatory, meritorious deeds, especially almsgiving (Tob. 49-11 
12% °), Of attempt to define in more explicit ethical terms what it is that 
makes sin sinful there is little trace. 

On the other hand, there appears in this period an effort, of which there 
is little trace in O. T., to discover the origin of sin. Among the Palestinians 
there arises the doctrine of the evil impulse. According to Ryssel, quoted 
in Bous. Rel. d. Jud.?, pp. 462 f., it is to be found as early as Sir. (21 *); 
clearly in 4 Esd. (320. 430 748 92 853 y4%), the Pirke Aboth (IV 1) and 
then frequently in the rabbinic literature. As interpreted, no doubt cor- 
rectly, by Porter (“The Yecer Hara” in Biblical and Semitic Studies by 
Members of the Faculty of Yale University, pp. 93-111) and Bous. (op. cit., 
Pp. 465) this impulse has its seat in the soul, not in the body of men. The 
Palestinians never found the seat of moral evil in matter. Philo, affected 
by Greek thought, especially by Plato, wavers in his opinion, sometimes 
seeming to find the cause of sin in the materiality of the body, sometimes 
tracing it to the work of demons in the creation of man, sometimes to man’s 
free choice of pleasure. Adam and Eve were originally morally indifferent, 
as is every infant of their posterity, but made choice of evil. The indi- 
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vidual man is a free moral agent, tempted to sin by his body but able to 
choose the life of the spirit. See Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, pp. 242 ff. 
A noteworthy element of Philo’s doctrine is that intention is of equal im- 
portance with fulfilment, yet does not become guilty until it is fulfilled 
(Quod. det. pot. 96-99 [26]). See BSSF. p. 163. Sir. once traces the 
sin of the race to Eve (25%), and 2 Bar. once intimates the same (47%), 
but the common doctrine of 2 Bar. (17? 541, etc.) and of 4 Esd. 
(374 43° ust.) is that the sin of men began with Adam, and that death is 
its consequence, yet this is not conceived of as excluding the moral respon- 
sibility of the individual (2 Bar. 541 1%), The connection which the Ethi- 
opic Enoch finds between the sin of men and that of the fallen angels is an 
exceptional view. The transmutation of the serpent of Gen., chap. 3, 
into Satan and the tracing of the beginnings of human sin to the devil 
begin as early as the first half of the first century B. c. (Wisd. Sol. 224), 
On the whole subject see the full and informing discussion in Bous., of, cit., 


PP. 459-70. 
V. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


In N. T. both verb and noun are used in the ethical sense only. The 
influence of the etymology of the word is to be seen in the fact that there 
is still in some cases clearly, probably always in fact, in the background of 
the conception the idea of a standard to which action ought to but does not 
conform. The standard is usually conceived of as set by God (Rom. 3%; 
cf. 1-2, esp. *), rarely by the civil power (Acts 258). 

The nouns dueetia and audetnua are also always ethical. dudetnua, 
which occurs only in Mk. 32% 29 Rom. 3% 1 Cor. 618 [2 Pet. 1°], is always, 
in accordance with its termination, an act of sin. dyaptla, which occurs 
much more frequently, is never used in its strictly abstract sense, “‘sinful- 
ness,” but, formally defined, has two usages: 

1. The committing of sin, the doing of that which is not in accordance 
with the will of God, equivalent to td duaert&verv, peccatio, as distinguished 
from peccatum: Rom. 63: éntyévouey tH a&uaotig; see also Rom. 51% 18. 20, 2 
62. 6b, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 28 (7); most of the instances in chap. 7; 8% 
z Cor. 155¢ 2 Cor. 528 Gal. 217 Jn. 846 169 Heb. 4% The word is never 
used in this sense in the synoptic gospels, or Acts, and is mainly confined 
to Paul and John. In this sense it is frequently personified, or semi- 
personified, being spoken of as one would speak of a person—a demon or 
Satan (see, e. g., Rom. 6%: wh obv Bactrcuétw } auacetia év tH Ovynt@ budy 
odwatt . . . und maptotdévete tz phy Oudv . . . tH auaptlg), or as a force 
having existence independent of the sinner;* see esp. Rom. 51% 18 75. 20, 


*The opinion of Dib.Gwt. pp. 114-124, that Paul sometimes not simply rhetorically 
personifies but actually personalises sin, thinking of it as a demon, is scarcely justified by 
the evidence. Dib. himself holds that he more frequently uses the word in a non-personalised 
sense, and that it is not possible always to draw with certainty the line between image and 
actuality. 
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Rom. 512-1 shows that Paul applied the term both to the violation of 
known law (cf. Rom. 11##-) and to conduct of the same character produced, 
where there was no law, under the impelling influence of the hereditary 
tendency derived from Adam. To the former only Paul apparently applies 
such terms as rapkxtwua and nap&kBactc (see Rom. 54#- Gal. 3%); cf. the 
discriminating discussion by E. P. Gould, “Paul’s Doctrine of Sin,” in 
Baptist Review, 1880, pp. 216-235. 

2. Sin committed, the deed as distinguished from the doing of it—pec- 
catum. 

(a) Generically, when no reference is had to specific forms of sin: Mt. 1%: 
chest toy Aady altod and tHv auaetidy altmyv. Mk. 25: dotevtal cov at 
&uaettat. This is the use in all the instances in the synoptic gospels except 
Mt. 12%. So also in Jn. 8%» (> ?), 46 152% % 1911 20% Acts 288 (and always 
in Acts except 7) Rom. 47 ® 8b. 10 r127 1 Cor. 153 17 2 Cor. 117 Heb. 13, 
and generally in this epistle; 1 Jn. 1%, and generally in this epistle. It is 
used in this sense, in the singular and without the article, qualitatively 
(meaning, however, not sinfulness, but having the quality of sin) in Rom. 
1473 1 Jn. 517 Jas. 41’. 

(b) Specifically, when reference is had to a particular deed or a particular 
kind of sinful deed: Mt. 1231: na&oa duaetia xat Bracpnute dpeOnoetat tots 
avOedrots, 4 Sé tod nvebuatos BAaconuta obx dpeOycetat. See also Acts 78. 

(c) Collectively, the singular for the plural: Jn. 129: %e & duvd¢ tod 
Qc0d 6 atowy thy Guaetiay tod xd6cu0v. See also Rom. 3% 20, 

(d) By metonymy, for a sin-bearer: 2 Cor. 5%: tov wh yvévta auaptlay 
dnte hudy aucetiay éxolycey. 

It is obvious that the distinction between 1 and 2, having reference to 
a difference not in content but only in point of view, may easily reach a 
vanishing point. Thus the context of 1 Jn. 35 shows that “to take away 
sins” means to cause them to cease to be done; in other words, it is the 
doing of sin that is to cease, but the writer has in thought objectified the 
deeds and spoken of them as things to be removed. So also in Jn. 8%, to 
“die in your sins,” is probably synonymous with to “die in your sin,” 
in 81, the meaning in both cases being to die while still sinning; though it 
is possible that the plural phrase means to “die in the condemnation caused 
by your sins.” Cf. also Rom. 61° 75, and the exx. cited under nun, r (a). 

As concerns the material content of éuaptia, there was evidently room 
for wide difference of opinion among those who used the term. Unlike 
such words as xopyela, xAomh, and gdvoc, which in themselves describe 
the external character of the deeds to which they refer, and g@évoc and 
éevh, which describe an inward disposition, duepttz by etymology and 
usage describes the acts denoted simply as failing to conform to a standard 
(implied to be right), and among Jews and Christians conceived to be set 
by God. One’s conception of the standard set by God would therefore 
determine to what things the term a&u.aptta would be applied. 
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In the type of Pharisaism which finds expression in Jub., and which 
is reflected in the gospels and in the controversial letters of Paul, we find 
a distinctly legalistic conception of sin. Basing the teaching on law and 
making much of its specific and especially its more external commands, 
literally interpreted, it tended to emphasise the external. This tendency 
Jesus opposed (see esp. Mt., chaps. 5, 6), yet not to the extent of mak- 
ing righteousness and sin matters wholly of disposition or intention (cf. 
above on Philo). He included both external and internal acts under 
the category of sins (see esp. Mk. 721), and demanded deeds as well as dis- 
position (Mt. 7-27). He did not find his standard of what was right and 
wrong in the statutes of the law, but in some more ultimate criterion. 
Yet he does not expressly state any single principle of sin to which all sins 
may be reduced. We may roughly classify the acts and dispositions which 
he reproved and evidently included under the term sin as (a) sins of the 
flesh and the sensual mind: fornication, adultery, encouragement of sensual 
thought. (b) Sins of conduct or attitude towards other men: theft, covet- 
ousness, hatred, lack of compassion, unwillingness to forgive. (c) Atti- 
tude towards truth: refusal to accept truth when it is presented, captious 
demand for evidence, hypocrisy, and profession without deeds. (d) Atti- 
tude towards God: ingratitude, unwillingness to trust him. 

Remembering that Jesus summed up all righteous action under the 
single term “love,’’ and observing that in all the things which he calls sin 
there is an element of selfishness, in the sense of grasping things for one’s 
self regardless of the welfare of others, or excessive self-assertion, this may 
be understood to be the characteristic quality of sin, viz., isolation of one’s 
self from the world in which one lives, refusal to live in reciprocally bene- 
ficial relations to the community of which one is an integral part. But 
Jesus does not himself explicitly state the matter thus. So far as the 
gospels report, he seems rather immediately to have recognised certain 
acts as sin and to have assumed that his hearers’ consciences would give 
concurrent judgment. 

In his writings the apostle Paul emphasised the interna:, yet not to the 
exclusion of the external. Under the conception of sin he included outward 
acts and inward thoughts and feelings: on the one side murder, fornication, 
drunkenness, and on the other envy, malice, jealousies, wraths, etc. 

In Rom., chap. 7, he seems to indicate that while he was yet a Pharisee 
there was the beginning of the perception that the law extended its dominion 
to the feelings as well as to outward deeds, and that wrong feelings as well 
as wrong outward acts were sin. The commandment ‘Thou shalt not 
covet,” which in his Pharisaic days brought dormant sin to life was a 
prohibition not of action but of desire. Yet the clear perception of the 
spiritual character of the law and the transfer of emphasis in the concep- 
tion both of righteousness and sin from the external deeds to the internal 
attitudes of heart and the principle of love apparently came only with his 
conversion. 
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Yet he nowhere clearly indicates that even after his conversion he worked 
out for the generic idea of sin a definition corresponding to that which he 
found for righteousness in the idea of love. For while in Rom. 1'##- he 
finds the ground of divine condemnation of sin in the suppression of truth 
possessed, yet this is probably not to be taken as a definition of sin, but 
as the basis of guilt. Jas. 47 similarly makes conduct not in accordance 
with one’s knowledge of good to be sin, but does not affirm the converse, 
and hence does not thereby define sin. 

The gospel of John takes fundamentally the same position as the synop- 
tists and Paul. Instead of defining sin, it assumes that its character is 
known, and puts especial emphasis on rejection of the light, especially as 
manifested in failure to believe in Jesus, and finds in such rejection the 
ground of the divine judgment (31° 941 1522 16°). 

The statement of 1 Jn. 3 must be understood in view of the fact that it 
is part of the author’s polemic against the Antinomians, who justified their 
unrighteousness on the ground that they were not under law; yet, in view ~ 
of the whole character of the letter, the law here referred to must be un- 
derstood, not in the legalistic sense of the term, but as denoting the divine 
will in general. 

Of the origin of sin and the relation of its origin to personal responsibility, 
there is no direct discussion in the synoptic gospels, but there are one or 
two passages which have an important bearing on Jesus’ thought on the 
subject. These gospels record him as speaking of Satan or the devil as 
tempting men to sin (Mk. 1% Mt. 13% *8) and of men as exerting a like 
influence on one another (Mk. 8%). He speaks of physical conditions 
also as being the occasion of sin. But he never ascribes to any of these 
influences compelling power. Indeed, in Mk. 714-8, discussing the question 
of what defiles a man morally, he expressly finds the cause of sin, both 
internal and external in the man himself, the heart. It is of special impor- 
tance to note that he does not say either that outward acts prove the heart 
(that is, as the context shows, the inner self, which is the source of action) 
to be sinful, as if its character were already fixed (e. g., by heredity) and 
could only manifest itself, or that inward conditions determine the out- 
ward, but that from the heart proceed evil thoughts, and that these defile 
the man. He thus makes the man the generator of his own character. and 
deeds. Whatever he may have thought of heredity or of physical forces 
as related to sin, they were not, according to this passage, the causes of it. 

Paul, agreeing in large measure with 4 Esd. and 2 Bar., makes sin a 
racial matter, beginning with Adam, and passing down to his descendants, 
both before and after the coming of law, not being imputed, however, 
where there is no law (Rom. 5#-), In the individual, also, sin has its 
two stages corresponding to the two stages of the experience of the race 
(after Adam). It is first a dormant force (presumably hereditary and 
from Adam), then on the coming of the commandment becomes an active 
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force and an actual practice (Rom. 78-8), as in the race it issued in trans- 
gression (Gal. 31). In his representation of responsibility for sin the 
apostle is apparently not quite uniform. Consistent in his view that 
there is guilt only where law is, he seems in Rom. 51% “4 to imply that it 
exists only where there is explicit published law, but in 11-216 clearly holds 
that suppression of truth, violation of law, however revealed, involves 
guilt. So, also, death is in Rom. 51. “ traced, not to the sin which being 
against law is imputed, but to the primal sin of Adam, shared by his de- 
scendants, but not imputed to the individual descendant who was not 
under law. On the other hand, in Rom. 78-4, its cause is found in the con- 
scious disobedience of known commandments. Personal responsibility is 
even more explicitly set forth without reference to heredity in 118 26, the 
basis of condemnation being, as pointed out above, in the suppression of 
truth and action contrary to it. 

In this conception of sin as a force dormant in the individual until the 
coming of the commandment (Rom. 7%-"%), the thought of the apostle ap- 
proximates the rabbinic idea of the evil impulse (yeger hara). Yet the 
Pauline auceti« differs from the yeger hara in that the latter designates 
not the doing of sin, but a force operative in the conscious life and impelling 
one to evil conduct, while with Paul a&uaetla is primarily the doing of sin, 
and when used by metonymy denotes the impulse, tendency, or habit which 
is dormant till roused to life by the commandment. Nor is sin identified 
with the yeger hara in Jas. 115, where if éxtOuyta denotes the evil impulse it 
is expressly distinguished from sin, being made the cause of it. 

The fourth gospel, like the synoptists, connects sin with the devil; but 
as clearly insists upon personal responsibility, and finds the ground of con- 
demnation, which is death, in resistance to light possessed. See above, 
Pp. 442. 

Similar is the doctrine of James except that the evil impulse, éxOuula, 
furnishes the force that tends to sin. But the fatalistic view is expressly 
rejected, personal responsibility affirmed and grounded in the possession 
of knowledge of the good. As in other N. T. writers death is the penalty 
of sin. See Jas. 112-16 417, 

In all these writers, therefore, sin is non-conformity to the divine stand- 
ard of character and conduct, and, whatever the influence contributing to 
it, involves individual guilt, whenever its non-conformity to the standard 
of right is perceived by the wrong-doer. 


XIV. NOMOZ. 


I. CLASSICAL USAGE. 


Néuocg (from véuw) means properly “that which is distributed, appor- 
tioned, appointed.” From this primary meaning to the meaning which 
it came later to have, ‘‘law” very much in the present, technical sense of 
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the English word, “statute,” “ordinance,” or “a body or code of statutes,” 
the development of véze¢ has not as yet been traced with sufficient fulness 
and exactness to make assured statements possible. The lexicons are all 
deficient at this point. The following outline, however, is believed to give 
an approximately correct representation of classical usage. The word first 
appears in Greek literature in Hesiod. From Hesiod down to N. T. times 
at least, the general idea underlying all its uses in extant non-biblical lit- 
erature seems to be that of the expression of the thought or will of one mind 
or group of minds intended or tending to control the thought or action of 
others. Where it first appears in Hesiod, it may perhaps best be defined 
as an established way of doing things which seems imposed upon men or 
animals by some necessity outside of themselves, this necessity being in 
most, if not in all cases, referred to the will of the gods (Hes. Theog. 66, 417; 
Op. 276, 388). It is distinguished from fxn, on the one hand, in that it 
is not necessarily moral—in fact, véue¢ may be quite opposed to Séxn, 
Hes. Op. 276—and, on the other, from %80c, probably by the greater 
fixity and necessity attaching to it. In later authors two distinguishable 
senses appear. On the one hand, there is found a laxer usage, sometimes 
closely approaching, though probably never quite arriving at, the mean- 
ing “custom, convention.” See Pind. Jsthk. 2. 55; Pind. ap. Hdt. 33s; Hdt. 
4°; Aristot. Eik. Nic. I 32 (1094 b**). On the other hand, it means what 
we most commonly mean by “law,” z.¢., a rule of action prescribed by 
authority. In this general sense: 

1. It may refer to a single rule, the authority issuing it-and enforcing 
it (a) being conceived of as divine (cf. Asch. Eum. 448; Soph. Trach. 1177; 
in the plur. Soph. Amt. 453); or (b) conceived to be of human origin (Pind. 
Nem. 10%). In the plural the word is used of a collection or code of laws, 
obtaining in a state (Aristot. Rhet. 2°° [1398 b*#-]); so especially of Solon’s 
laws at Athens; Draco’s laws were called by the older name, @gus+=¢. 

2. In the singular collectively, it may denote a written civil code, véno¢ 
toc, or a body of unwritten principles, vénog xotvdc, equivalent to Sixatoy, 
the principles being chiefly ethical and common to all men: Aristot. 
Rhet. I 108 (1368 b'#-) Rhet. ad Alex. 1 (2) (1421 b,*®). According to 
L. V. Schmidt, Die Ethik der alten Griechen, p. 202, the sharp distinction of 
%8y “customs,” from yvéuoc “law,” does not appear until post-classical 
times, e. g., Polyb. 6. 47'. géctc is at times distinguished from véuoc (Plato, 
Prot. 337D: “For by nature like is akin to like, whereas law is the tyrant 
of mankind, and often compels us to do many things that are against 
nature”; Aristot. Eth. Nic. I 3? [r094,b**]); at other times it is made the 
basis of vénoc, e.g., by the Stoics. But the term véuog picewe did not, 
either in the Stoics’ usage (cf. F. C. French, The Concept of Law in Ethics, 
chap. I, § 4, pp. 6 ff.) or in that of other writers (e. g., Plato, Tim. 83E, 
where it probably means simply “demands of nature’’) mean to the ancient 
mind what “law of nature” means in modern scientific terminology, a 
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formula expressing the observed regular recurrence of an event or a sequence 
of events in nature. The meaning, “musical mode or strain,” “a kind of 
ode,” in which yéuoc is also found, is easily derivable from the etymological 
ground meaning of the word. It is, in fact, merely an application of this 
meaning to music. It seems never to have had any appreciable influence 
upon véuo¢ meaning “law.” 


Il. HEBREW USAGE OF aK. 


mun (cf. ayn, “to point out the way”) means primarily “direction” 
given to another. It is of frequent occurrence in O. T., signifying: 

1. Direction, instruction concerning a specific matter, such as offerings, 
etc., (a) an oral direction or decision, as of priest or judge: Deut. 171 
Jer. 1818 (cf. Mic. 3", and Driver, Joel and Amos, p. 230, in Cambridge Bible 
for Sshools). (b) A formulated rule or statute, concerning a specific 
matter: Lev. 69: “This is the law of the burnt offering.” See also Ex. 129 
Lev. 147 Nu. 52°, ef freg. in Lev. and Nu. In2 Ki. 179, quite exceptionally 
in the sense “custom,” “manner.” 

2. Ethical and religious instruction: (a) In general, the instruction or 
advice of parent, prophet, or sage: Prov. 629: “‘My son, keep the command- 
ment of thy father, and forsake not the law of thy mother.” See also 
Ps. 781 Prov. 4? 13%. (b) Specifically the will of God announced by a 
prophet; reference being had not to a code or definitely formulated body 
of statutes, but to the will of God in general, as defined by the context. 
Hence, the revealed will of God: Mic. 4: “For out of Zion shall go forth 
the law, and the word of Yahweh from Jerusalem.” See also Ex. 13° 
164 28 Ps, 408 (°) Zech. 712 Isa. 11° 28 5%4 424, etc. Jer. 619 Lam. 29, 

3. A definitely formulated body of statutes, or ordinances, whether 
ethical, religious, or civil, but in general in accordance with the Hebrew 
conception of the origin of the law, conceived of as divinely authorised: 
(a) The substance and content of such law; used especially of the law of 
Moses in whole or in part: Deut. 15 (and elsewhere in Deut.), of the body of 
ethical and religious instructions, contained in that book; Ex. 241, the law 
written on tables of stone; Josh. 8 2 Ki. 14% 23%, the law of Moses; 
1 Chr. 22!? Ps. 785 1° Dan. 9°, ef freg. (b) The book containing the law: 
Neh. 8% In 1 Ki. 23 2 Chr. 2318, also, the reference is in a sense to 
the book, but still to its content, its requirements, not to the material 
book—and these passages therefore belong under (a) rather than here. 


III. USAGE OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


Népoc, used by the Lxx by far most frequently for 7m, but also 
occasionally for apn. pn. 4, etc., differs very slightly in force and usage 
from mn, chiefly in that it is employed somewhat more frequently of 
a specific statute, and occasionally as the translation of ny for the civil 
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law of a heathen nation or the royal decree of a heathen king: Izr. 72¢: 
yéuoyv to0 O20 xat vouov tod Bacthgwc. Esth. 119%, xat& tods vonoug Mndwy 
xat Ilegaév. Esth. 12°, 6 vowoc 6 bd tod Bacthdwe. 


IV. USAGE OF THE APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 


Néwoc in the Apocr. and Pseudepig. differs from 71n in the Hebrew, 
and véy.o¢ in the Lxx, chiefly in that on the one side the meaning “direc- 
tion,” “instruction,” is disappearing, the word tending to denote more 
constantly a definitely formulated statute or code, and on the other in that 
this latter conception is in the process of being generalised into that of 
law in the abstract, 7. e., apart from the question of the particular form 
of its expression. Usage may be formulated as follows: 

1. A formulated statute or decree, whether ethical, religious, or civil. 
1 Mac. 2%, tby vouoy tod Bacthéwc. 1087: mopeuécbwoay tots vouots aitédv. 
133 Wisd. 98: év ouvécer xelcews xal vduou. 2 Mac. 2” 31, etc. It is a 
peculiarity of the style of 2 Mac. that it commonly uses the term véuor 
(pl.) to denote that body of statutes and instruction which elsewhere in 
O. T. and N. T. is usually called 771n, véy0¢ (sing.). 

2. Ethical and religious instruction. This sense, so frequently expressed 
by 7A, is rarely expressed by véuo¢ in the Apocr. In Sir. 4419: 
“Abraham kept the law of the Most High,” “law ” means in general “will,” 
unless the passage involves an anachronism or the conception (found in the 
later Jewish writings) of the law as antedating Moses. In Wisd. 618 véuor 
apparently means “precepts” or “instructions” of Wisdom. But it is 
evident that in this period véuo¢g is surrendering the general meaning 
“instruction” and coming to denote something more formal and fixed. 

3. A formulated body of statutes, ordinances, or instructions. Used 
with reference to: (a) The law of Israel, usually spoken of as “the law of 
Moses,” the “law of the Most High,” or, simply, “the law.” (i) The 
content of the law, usually its rules and precepts: 1 Esd. 1%, év c@ vou 
xuelou. 5°, do énirécaxrat év tH voum. 8? Tob. 18 (&%) Wisd. 168 Sir. 
prol. (bis) 216 915 1 Mac. 14% 5% 56, 57 2 Mac. 14 2% 8 Ps, Sol. 14! ef freg. In 
Sir. it is sometimes used with special reference to the ethical contents 
of the law in distinction from its ceremonial prescriptions: Sir. 351: 
6 ouvtnedy vouov tAcovater. 321: 6 Cyrdy vouov guxrnobhcetat altos. See 
also 32%. In 2 Mac. 2!8 10%, it refers especially to the promises of the 
law. (ii) The book containing the law: 1 Esd. 9%% 402, 46; Sir. prol. ter. 
(b) With primary reference still to the divine law given to Israel, véu0c 
is used with emphasis upon its authoritative character as law, rather than 
on the form of its embodiment in the law of Moses, and thus approximates 
the conception of (divine) law as such, without reference to the specific 
form in which it has been expressed. It is difficult or impossible, especially 
by reason of the laxity in the use of the article in the Apocrypha, to draw a 
sharp line of distinction between the instances that belong here and those 
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which fall under 3 a (i). But there can be no doubt that some of the 
instances in Wisd. and Sir. of véuog without the article, belong here. Wisd. 
22 64 Sir. 192°: év mkoy cote molnats vouou, see also v.. This general 
sense of the term is especially clear when with descriptive epithets added 
it is used qualitatively; thus in Sir. 455, vouos Gwiis xat émortnuns, “a law 
of life and knowledge.” . 

4. By metonymy yvéuoc denotes a force or custom which, being put forth 
as a guide of action, has the effect of law: Wisd. 2"; cf. 1418. 

It is especially important to observe that Mn in Heb. and véwoc in the 
Lxx and Apocr. denote law in the imperative sense; it is the address of one 
will to another demanding obedience. It is not a mere statement of usage 
or custom. It is not the formula in accordance with which certain things 
customarily or invariably happen. It is a command, instruction, a body 
of teaching or demands to which obedience is required. Cf. Classical 
Usage, p. 444, jin. 

V. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


In N. T., as in classical writers, O. T., and Apocr., véz0¢ is employed in 
the imperative, not in the declarative sense. It is not the formula express- 
ing a general fact, but a principle, or statute, or body of instruction, which 
calls for obedience. Any exceptions to this statement are due simply to a 
lax use of the word as the equivalent of yeagh or to conscious metonymy. 
The conception that law proceeds from God so pervades N. T. that the 
word vémuog itself conveys the thought of divine law unless the context 
gives it a more general reference. Especially by reason of the extensive 
and varied use of the term by the apostle Paul in his controversial writings, 
its usage is much more complex than in the O. T. books. 

To understand its development it is necessary to have in mind the points 
at issue in the controversy in which Jesus and, even more explicitly, Paul, 
were involved through their opposition to Pharisaic ideas of righteousness 
and law. 

The common reference of the term among the Jews was, of course, to the 
legislative system ascribed to Moses. This was par eminence 6 vby0¢. On 
the basis of this system Pharisaism had erected what at least tended to 
become a rigid external legalism, according to which God demanded obedi- 
ence to statutes, and approved or disapproved men according as they ren- 
dered or failed to render such obedience.* Ethical principles and motives 
were in large measure lost sight of, not character, but deeds of obedience to 
statutes, counted as assets in the counting-room of the Great Accountant. 


*It must, of course, be recognised that different views prevailed among Jewish, and even 
among Pharisaic thinkers, as is illustrated, e. g., in the more strenuous legalism of the book 
of Jubilees, and the more liberal views of the almost precisely contemporary Testament of 
the Twelve Patriarchs. See Ch.AP.II 294. Besides that extreme type of legalism which 
Paul opposed, other views were held then and later, some of them closely approximating cer- 
tain aspects of Paul’s own thought. But the evidence seems to indicate that the view against 
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The Gentile did not obey, he did not even know, the statutes of the law; he 
had therefore no standing before God; the publican did not conform to the 
statutes as Pharisaism interpreted them; therefore he was accursed. This 
rigid legalism was indeed tempered in one respect, viz., by the ascription 
to God of favouritism towards the Jew as the son of Abraham, whose cov- 
enant relation to God was sealed by the rite of circumcision,* a qualification 
however, which served only more completely to de-ethicalise the law. Over 
against this legalism reached by an exclusive emphasis on statutes, both 
Jesus and Paul discover in the law certain fundamental ethical principles, 
and declare that in them the law consists, and that by the subjection of the 
life to them men become the objects of divine approval (Mt. 7 22° 
Gal. 514: & yae mas vomog év Evt Adyw. Rom. 13%: 6 yao &yanwy thy Etepov 
vouov tetAqowxeyv. There thus arises a purely ethical sense of the word, 
representing a conception of law at the opposite extreme from that held by 
the Pharisees. 

But the controversies of Paul also forced him to meet his opponents more 
nearly on their own ground and to employ the word “law” with yet other 
shades of discrimination of meaning. The Pharisaic doctrine of God’s 
partiality for the Jew rested upon an interpretation of the covenant with 
Abraham according to which God had made certain promises to the seed 
of Abraham. Instead of directly controverting the Pharisaic definition, 
which the legalistic language of O. T. rendered somewhat difficult, Paul 
at times, and to a certain extent, takes the Pharisaic opponent on his 
own ground and attacks his conception of law through an attack upon his 
notion of the covenant. Respecting this he maintains first that it was not 
legalistic, but ethical, essentially a covenant not of circumcision and with 
the circumcised seed of Abraham, but of faith and with those that entered 
into relation with God through faith. This is the substance of his conten- 
tion in Gal. 3°-*, where the expression ‘“‘sons of Abraham” is practically 
equivalent to participators in the Abrahamic covenant. Again he con- 
tends that this covenant of faith was not set aside by the law that came in 
through Moses, but that it remained in force through the whole period of 
the law, conditioning the law, so that, whatever function the law had, man’s 
relation to God was never determined by law alone viewed as the expression 
of a legalistic system. This is his contention in Gal. 317. In this argument 


which Paul contended was very influential in his day, and it is in any case that with which 
in our effort to understand N. T. usage we are chiefly concerned. Cf. Bous. Rel. d. Jud 3, 
PP. 136-150, esp. p. 145: “ Was wir von Hillel und Schammai und ihren beiderseitigen Schulen 
wissen, das stimmt ganz zu dem Bilde das wir von den Schriftgelehrten und Pharisiern zu 
machen gewohnt sind.”’ 

*The nature of the position which Paul was combating appears in the fact that the stress 
of his argument in Rom., chap. 2 (esp. vv.1"-*9), is against the thought that the Jew, just 
because he is a Jew, possessed of the law and circumcised, is secure of God’s favour. Only 
as an appendix does he in 3%-2*, in answer to the contention of him who might set up the 
claim of sinlessness, declare that there is in fact no one who can successfully make such 
a claim, 
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Paul does not.deny but rather admits that the law, zf viewed by itself and in 
detachment from the ethicalism of the covenant that preceded it and prop- 
erly conditioned it, and from the ethicalism that underlay its very statutes 
themselves, was legalistic, a body of statutes demanding obedience and 
denouncing penalties on all who failed fully to obey them; he could himself 
speak of the law in this sense (Gal. 31° "). What he denied was that the 
law so understood was ever intended to constitute the whole and sole basis 
on which man stood before God and was judged by him. But it will be 
evident that while Paul’s essential view remains unchanged, the precise 
meaning of the term as used by him varies not only according as he is view- 
ing the law as the embodiment of ethical principles or as a code of statutes, 
but also according as, while bearing in mind its character as a code of 
statutes, he thinks of it in distinction from or as combined with and con- 
ditioned by the ethicalism of the covenant. 

If now it be borne in mind that Paul also maintained that the law as a 
system of statutes ceased to be in force when Christ came, we may perhaps 
aid ourselves to grasp the apostle’s thought by the following diagram: 


ABRAHAM Moses CHRIST 
a b Cc d 
e —f 
g h-—————_j 
k 1 m n 


Let abcd represent the covenant with Abraham, never abrogated, inter- 
preted by Paul as essentially ethical in character and permanent. Let 
kimn represent the same covenant as the Pharisee interpreted it, making 
it the basis of a permanent favouritism of God towards Israel. Let ef and 
gh together represent the law that came in through Moses; ef its statutes, 
gh its underlying ethical principles. The statutes according to Paul are 
in force from Moses to Christ; the ethical principles are of permanent 
validity. Cf. also Mt. 51%. But it is not always pertinent to make these 
distinctions. y 

If, then, Paul is speaking in simple, historical fashion without reference 
to the controversies that had gathered around the term “law” and compelled 
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discrimination between its different phases and aspects, or if in the midst 
of such controversy he desires to speak of that objective thing which both 
he and his opponents had in mind, however much they differed in their 
interpretation of its significance, then he ignores all the distinctions indi- 
cated by ef and gh or the relation of these to bc or /m, and means by the 
law simply the system that came in through Moses. This is clearly the 
case in Rom. 238, xacnxobmevos éx to véuouv. So also in Rom. 2%, Scot év 
voum Hueotoy, except that he is here speaking qualitatively of such a 
system as that of Moses, a concrete objection expressive of the will of God 
as such. ; 

But Rom. 212-6 shows clearly that alongside of this conception of law 
Paul held also another which differed from this precisely in that it lacked 
the idea of expression in a concrete objective system. The teaching of this 
passage is of prime importance for the understanding of Paul’s conception 
of law and his use of the term. In v.12 Paul classifies sinful men (those pre- 
viously described in v.® as of && épr0tac xat dneBodvtes tH dAnbetg 
metOduevor S88 tH &dtxle and in v.° as ot xatepyatouevot to xexdy), into 
two classes, Scot dvéums Huwetoy and bcor év vouw Yucetoyv. It is evident 
therefore that there is a sense of the word “law” which represents some- 
thing that not all men possess, and the context makes it clear that this is 
law such as the Jew possessed, law definitely promulgated in concrete 
objective form. But v.% affirms that all in fact possess law, that those 
who are without law, véuov wh Exovtes, are in truth a law to themselves; 
tz. €., possess a knowledge of God’s will, though not in concrete objective 
form as the Jews have it. It does not indeed follow that the term véyoc 
as used in the expression &autoic elotv véuoc signifies specifically a law 
not in objective form. Indeed it is more probable that the word véwoc in 
this phrase is broad enough to cover any revelation of God’s will, whether 
definitely promulgated or not. For in the connection of v.%, od ydo 
ot dxpoatat vouou Slxator map&e tH Oe@, KAN’ of cotntat vduou Stxatw- 
Ojoovtat, with v.12> it is involved that yéwou in v.¥8 covers such a law as is 
referred to in v., the law the possession of which is the distinguishing 
mark of the Jew; and in the relation of v. to v.18 it is equally involved 
that. vduou of v.!8 covers the law which is possessed by those who have no 
such objective law. For the purpose of v.'* is to prove that the Gentiles 
cd wh Syovra vouoy are also dxpoarat vouov in that gauroic eloty vowoc. 
But if véuo¢ in v.** has this inclusive sense, signifying revelation of God’s 
will without reference to the form of revelation, then it is superfluous to 
give to véuoc in éautotc eloly vduoc a more specific sense. For though it 
is clear from the rest of the verse that the law referred to was in fact not in 
concrete objective form, the aim of the apostle is plainly not by the term 
yéuoc to affirm this specific quality but rather to affirm that which it has 
in common with yéyo¢ previously spoken of. This passage therefore fur- 
nishes clear evidence that Paul employed véuo¢ of divine law both in a 
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more and in a less specific sense, using it either to denote an objective 
revelation of God’s will such as is found in O, T. (with the article that 
revelation itself) or for revelation of God’s will as such without reference 
to the form of its expression; in the latter case, therefore, with a meaning 
broad enough to include both such a law as that of O. T. and the law which 
the Gentile possessed in himself. This use of the term, therefore, not only 
ignores the distinction between ef and gh, but also eliminates from the 
meaning of the term all thought of the form in which the will of God is 
made known to men. 

But it is of capital importance to observe that when Paul is thus speaking 
of divine law in the most general sense, he affirms that the doers of law are 
justified before God, Rom. 21%. Nor can it be affirmed that this is a purely 
theoretical statement of which there are and can be no examples. For not 
only is there no hint of hypothetical character in the categorical statement 
of the verse, but the impossibility of joining v.1*, év 7 tuéog xolver & Bebc, 
etc., with v.* compels the recognition of vv." 4 as a parenthesis and the 
connection of v.16 with v.*, whereby the definitely objective and unhypo- 
thetical character of the assertion is clearly established. This view of the 
passage is moreover confirmed by the self-consistency which the argument 
thus acquires, and by the perfectly objective character of the statement to 
the same effect in vv.*-!!, in which the apostle clearly affirms that God will 
judge men according to the motive and conduct of their lives, and to those 
who by patient continuance in good work seek for glory and honour and 
incorruption, will render eternal life, and to every one that doeth good, 
glory and honour and peace. This is substantially the doctrine of the 
prophets, that God approves and saves those who work righteousness, 
whose purpose it is to do God’s will. (Cf. detached note on Alxatoc, etc., 
TI A. 4, p. 462.) 

But the apostle does not always speak thus inclusively of both elements 
of the law, or so ignore the distinction between them. Indeed oftener than 
otherwise he seems to have clearly before him the distinction between the 
specific statutory requirements of the law and its ethical principles; yet he 
can apply the term véyoc to either the one or the other. Thus if he is 
speaking, as the exigencies of controversy often compelled him to speak, of 
the law as a body of statutes, distinct alike from the covenant, abc, which 
preceded them and ran parallel to them, and from the element of ethical 
principle, gk, which underlay and ran through them, a legalistic system” 
which constituted not the whole of that régime under which by divine 
appointment the Jew lived from Moses to Christ, but an element of it, then 
he calls this, ef, the law, and means by véuos a purely legalistic system. 
This is most clearly the case in such passages as Gal. 31% ": Boor yao 
2E %pywy vowou elatv bd xatkeay eloty’ yéypamtat yao Ott éxtxatdeatos 
mas So 00x éupdver m&atv tots yeyoapmévotc év tH BiBAlp to vduou tod 
mothoat alté& Ste 8& ev vou oddelc Stxarodtat napa cH Oe SHAov, 
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etc. That in this and other like passages Paul is not using véuec in the 
same sense as in Rom. 212-16 is evident because in the one he expressly affirms 
that no one is justified by works of law and as clearly implies that the reason 
is that law demands an absolutely complete and full obedience to its de- 
mands, such as no man in fact renders, while the other implies that they 
and they only are accepted of God who are doers of law, thereby distinctly 
implying that in the actual judgment of God men are approved for doing 
the things that are required by the law. The explanation of the difference 
lies in a difference in the meanings of the term “law,” of which the passages 
themselves furnish the evidence. In the passage in Gal. Paul is speaking 
not of law in its totality and actuality as the revealed will of God, as is 
seen in that he sets the law in antithesis to other declarations of scripture 
which he evidently accepts as expressing the will of God (3%), but of the 
legalistic element in O. T., isolated and set off by itself, that element which 
if it were expressive of the whole will of God would be simply a sentence of 
universal condemnation. In the other passage, on the contrary, he is speak- 
ing of the revealed will of God as a whole, whether expressed in O. T. as 
a whole or revealed in the tonscience of the Gentile, but in which in either 
case God is disclosed not as judging without mercy, condemning every one 
in whom is found any shortcoming or transgression, but as approving him 
who does good, who with patient continuance in well-doing seeks for glory 
and honour and incorruption, and condemning those who work that which 
is evil, who disobey the truth and obey iniquity (Rom. 2°"). Of law in 
the sense which is gained by isolating the purely legalistic element of 
O. T. and speaking of it by itself, Paul can say very different things from 
that which he says of the law as the will of God broadly and justly 
understood. 

It is of great importance for the understanding of Paul to recognise that 
law in the legalistic sense was an actual, not a merely hypothetical exist- 
ence, yet that it was never alone and by itself the basis of God’s action 
towards men. There never was a period of pure legalism except in the 
erroneous thoughts of men. Might not one argue in somewhat the same 
way about the law of war? Had he maintained that this legalistic element 
thus isolated in fact before the coming of Christ held full sway in God’s 
government of the world, unqualified by covenant or ethical principle, he 
would have predicated for this period an absolute legalism, which would 
have pronounced sentence of condemnation on every man who in any 
respect failed to fulfil all the commands of the law. It might even seem 
that he does this in Gal. 3!°- But against this are the reasons already 
urged: first, that in this very passage he cites O. T. as teaching the precise 
contrary of this legalism, making faith the basis of acceptance with God 
(Gal. 3); and second, that in Rom. 28-18, he likewise clearly makes the 
basis of divine acceptance, not legalistic—a perfect conformity to all the 
things written in the book of the law—but ethical, character as shown in 
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purpose and conduct. And when we examine his language in the passage 
in Gal., we find that he does not say that God deals with men on the basis 
of such legalism, or that law so understood actually held unqualified sway, 
but only that law in that sense in which it can be set over against the other 
teaching of scripture, pronounces such sentence. It is necessary, therefore, 
to understand him as here isolating law in thought and affirming of it that 
which is true of it as a legal system pure and simple, but not affirming that 
it constituted the total basis of God’s relation to men. 

Had Paul qualified this absolute legalism by the Pharisaic notion of God’s 
covenant (that is, if separating ef both from bc and from gh, he had com- 
bined it with /m and called this the law), he would have used the term prac- 
tically as the Pharisee used it, and if he had believed this to represent God’s 
actual attitude to men, he would have held the Pharisaic doctrine. He 
does indeed show that he is familiar with this notion of law, and in speak- 
ing of the Jewish position, notably in Rom. 217, he comes so near to using 
the term in this sense that we should not seriously misrepresent his thought 
if we should take the term as representing this Pharisaic thought. Yet 
even here it is perhaps best to suppose that Paul was using the term in a 
sense wlich represented for him a reality, viz., as referring to the law as an 
actual historic régime. Cf. 2 (a), p. 455. 

But Paul did not always emphasise the purely legalistic element when 
he resolved law into its elements. In truth, it was rather the element of 
ethical principle than that of formulated statute, gh rather than ef, that 
represented for Paul the true will of God, the real vén0¢. And when he 
was free from the stress of controversy which compelled him to shape his 
use of terms in large part by that of his opponents, he could use the word 
with exclusive emphasis upon the ethical principles of the law. This he 
clearly does in Gal. 54: 6 yap m&> vouos év Evt Ady neTAHOWTat, ev TH 
a&yarhsets toy tAnoloy cov w> ceautév. This he does also in Rom. 138: 
& ya9 &yandy chy Ecepoy vouov mexAnpwxey. See also v.1° That the term 
ybuos is used in the former passage in a sense which not simply empha- 
sises the ethical principle which is at the heart of the law, but does so to the 
exclusion of the statutory requirements of the law, is clear from the fact 
that, while the apostle fervently exhorts the Galatians not to yield obedience 
to the command to be circumcised, he clearly implies that the law as he is 
here speaking of it, is to be fulfilled by them. In this passage, therefore, 
the element of ethical principle, gh in the diagram, is isolated and treated 
as constituting the law. And this meaning once clearly established by 
such passages as those cited is then seen to satisfy best the requirements of 
the context of not a few other passages.* See 2 (d), p. 458. 

* That the line of discrimination between law to be fulfilled and law not to be obeyed is 
between the ethical principle and the statutes as such, not between ethical and’ ceremonial 
statutes, is shown by Paul’s bold application of his principle in 1 Cor. 618 (cf. also ro*), where 


he refuses to condemn even unchastity on the ground that it is unlawful, but strenuously 
condemns it because it destroys one’s fellowship with Christ. 
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It might seem that this meaning of the word is identical with that assigned 
above to Rom. 2", éxutoic eloly v6uos. Nor is it needful to suppose that 
the law as spoken of in the two classes of passages is of different content. 
The elements of the concept are, however, different in the two cases. The 
distinction which Rom. 2“ makes is (a) that between law objectively 
promulgated, and law, whether objectively promulgated or not, v6uoc in 
ta ph vouov éyovta signifying a law thus objectively promulgated and 
yéuos in g&autotc elatlv vouoc, denoting a disclosure of the divine will 
without reference to whether it is so promulgated or not. In Gal. 5% the 
distinction that is in mind is (b) that between statutes and ethical princi- 
ples, and 4 v6u0c¢ means the law inclusive of ethical principles, and exclusive 
of statutes (save as these are involved in the principles). These two dis- 
tinctions are by no means equivalent; for, while a law not definitely promul- 
gated can not easily be thought of as consisting in statutes, yet it is not 
impossible that the law which men create for themselves or which their 
conduct reflects should take the form of rules rather than principles, and 
it is by no means impossible that a law definitely and formally promulgated 
should be expressed in principles, or reduced to a single principle, rather 
than in a multiplicity of specific statutes. Indeed it is of a law definitely 
promulgated that Paul seems to be speaking in Gal. 54 and 6%. Moreover, 
the two passages differ in this, that, while in Rom. 2" distinction (b) is not 
at all present to the mind, and distinction (a) furnishes the solution of the 
paradox of the sentence, in Gal. 5% on the other hand, distinction (a) is 
alien to the thought of the passage (though it is in fact a definitely promul- 
gated law of which the apostle is speaking), and distinction (b) is distinctly 
present, and é . . . véy0¢ denotes law as consisting of ethical principles, 
not law as consisting of statutory rules. 

For the formulation of a complete exhibit of N. T. usage account must 
also be taken of the fact that most, if not all, of these various senses of the 
word may be used either specifically with reference to the law in question, 
this definiteness of reference being usually indicated by the article, or with- 
out the article, qualitatively, the thing referred to being often the same 
historic fact that would be denoted by 6 véu0c, but the word describing it 
not as the law, but as a law or as law, having the qualities for which the 
term stands.* Such an exhibit must also include certain less frequent senses 
of the word not specifically mentioned above. 

The arrangement of meanings in the following tabulation} is in the main 
that which is suggested by genetic relations. The first meaning, though of 
comparatively infrequent occurrence in N. T., is probably closer to the 
original sense, both of the Greek véuocg and of the Hebrew ann, than 

*See Slaten, “The Qualitative Use of Néuos in the Pauline Epistles” in AJT. T9QIQ, 
pp. 213-217, and SIQN. pp. 35-40. 

7 If any reader approaches such a tabulation of usage with a presumption in favour of 
finding, in Paul at least, but one meaning of the word, rather than a variety of meanings, 
such presumption ought to be overthrown by an examination of the passages already dis- 


cussed. See, ¢. g., Rom. 32! 1) 82, 3,4, in each of which Paul clearly sets law over against 
law. Or compare Rom. 2" with Rom. 3% and Gal. 216, in which formally contradictory 
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those which follow. But it is the second meaning that is the real starting- 
point of N. T., and especially of Pauline, usage. To Paul 4 véy.o¢ was, save 
in exceptional cases, the revealed will of God, and the primary reference 
of the term was to the revelation of that will in O. T. 

t. A single statute or principle, ethical, religious, or civil (cf. Pind. Nem. 
To. 51; Ex. 124° Lev. 6°, etc.): Rom. 72%, &xo tod véwou tod dvdebc, “from 
the statute concerning marriage”; Rom. 73 Heb. 81° 1018, 

2. Divine law, the revealed will of God in general, or a body of statutes, 
ordinances, or instructions expressing that will. Under this head fall the 
great majority of all the N. T. instances of the word. But for the purposes 
of the interpreter, and for reasons indicated above, it is necessary to recog- 
nise four specific modifications of the general sense above stated. 

(a) Divine law, expression of the divine will, viewed as a concrete fact, or 
as a historic régime of which such expression is the characteristic feature. 
The expression may be mandatory, or condemnatory, or approbatory, since 
will may be expressed in any of these ways. In this use the term is colour- 
less as concerns the distinction between general principles and specific 
statutes, and as respects the qualification of the statutory system by any 
other elements of divine revelation; it refers simply to divine revelation as 
a concrete, historic fact without further definition of it. 

Most frequently it is the law of O. T., or more specifically, the Mosaic 
code that is referred to, and this reference is indicated by the prefixing of 
the article designating the well-known or previously mentioned law. So in 
Mt. 11%: xdvte¢ of xooghta xat & vduoo Buc "Iwdvvou émpoghteucay. 
125 2236 2323 Lk, 222 2%, 27, 89 yo2%6 1616 Jn. 117: & vouoc dt& Mwuctwes £38607. 
7398, b, 23, 49 [5]. 17 Acts 61% 753 158 TSS 2720, 24, 28 993, 12 238 Rom. 218, 20, 23b 
3198, b 418 t Cor. g® 9 1434 Heb. 75 19 288, b g1%, 22 to1. When the reference to 
the O. T. law is indicated by the addition of Mwucéws or Kuetou the article 
is sometimes omitted. See Lk. 2% (cf. Acts 134°, which, however, probably 
falls under (c); Heb. 1078). 

When the law viewed simply as a concrete fact or historic régime is spoken 
of qualitatively so that while the thing chiefly or even exclusively in mind 
is the O. T. law, yet it is thought of not specifically as the O. T. system but 
simply in its character as law (historically or concretely viewed), the article 
is regularly omitted: Heb. 71% 16 84 108.* Naturally examples of this usage 


assertions are made about law. Or, again, compare Rom. 6", 74 and Gal. 21° 51 with Rom. 8¢ 
and Gal. 518,14, which disclose a similar antithesis of statement concerning law, which can 
be resolved only by recognising that Paul uses the term véuos in different, if not even anti- 
thetical, senses. 

*It might seem as if these and the previously cited examples from Heb. properly 
belong under (c), “law viewed as a purely legalistic system,” since the author evidently has 
specially in mind the sacrificial and ritual elements of the law, and in 7'* characterises it as 
a law of carnal commandment. But since there is in this epistle no antithesis between dif- 
ferent conceptions of law, such as is so clearly marked in Paul, it is gratuitous to assign to 
the author of Heb. those specialised meanings which are demanded in the case of Paul; it 
is truer to the point of view of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews to assign all these 
instances to the category of law viewed simply as a concrete historic régime. 
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occur in close connection with instances with the article. It is this sense of 
véwos, concrete, objective expression of the will of God, qualitatively thought 
of, that underlies both clauses of Rom. 2%: écot yap dv6uws Huaetov, dvdpwc 
xah dnoodveat, xat Boor gv vouy Huaptov, S& vonou xprOycovrat. It is 
law in this sense that the Gentiles lack and the Jews possess. It is in the 
same sense of véuoc that the Gentiles are described in v.4 as t& i} vpov 
Zyovta and véuov wh Exovtes. This is also the most probable sense in 
27, 23, and in its, b, * 

But the context of 21%. in which of those who are described as véuov a 
%yovtes it is immediately affirmed, éautoic elolv vouoc, shows clearly 
that Paul could also use the term véy0c¢ without including the idea of con- 
crete, objective expression, as in a code. Hence we recognise a second 
specific sense of v6uoc¢ denoting divine law: 

(b) Divine law in general, the will of God made known to men, but 
without reference to the manner of its expression, inclusive therefore of law 
as a historic régime, and of any other less objective forms of expression of 
the divine will.t 

As in the preceding usage, so here also the term may be used with the 


*It would be easy to judge that Rom. 51: axpe vomov, 5%: vouos mapeconAdev, should be 
classed here on the ground that these passages clearly refer to the law as a concrete historic 
fact. That they do refer to the concrete historic fact is undoubtedly true, but not to it 
simply as such. A careful study of the context makes it clear that the apostle is thinking 
not of the whole institution of law. inclusive of all the elements of the system, and of this 
whole simply as a historical fact, but only of the legalistic element and aspect of the system, 
of law isolated from all other elements of divine revelation and set over against these other 
elements. These instances, therefore, belong not here but under (c). 

Similarly Gal. 317 might seem to demand classification under the historic sense. For 
while it is evident that in Gal., chap. 3, generally, it is the law legalistically interpreted that 
Paul is contending against, yet in 317 the expression “which came four hundred and thirty 
years afterwards” seems to give to the word “law” to which it is attached an unequivocally 
historical sense. Yet it is also to be recognised that in his assertion that the law does not 
annul the covenant it is the displacing of the covenant by the principle of legalism that he 
is contending against. So that while it may be said that what he affirms both in the par- 
ticipial phrase and in the negative predicate ovx axvpot obviously applies to the law his- 
torically understood, yet it is his thought of the legalistic element or interpretation of the law 
which leads Paul to make the statement. Thus his full thought would probably be expressed 
in some such fashion as this. “The law which came four hundred and thirty years after- 
wards, which you affirm established the principle of justification by law, and in which I do 
not deny such a principle may be found, does not annul the promise.” It seems necessary, 
therefore, to assign all the instances in this chapter to this head. 

It is noticeable that the use of vémos in the concrete historic sense, frequent in other parts 
of the N. T. is infrequent in Paul. It was a natural result of the controversies in which 
Paul was engaged and in connection with which he had chief occasion to use the term 
that when he spoke of the law or of law it was with some special aspect of the law in mind 
—either that which his own thought emphasised or that which his opponents made prominent. 

f It is important to observe that this use of the term does not designate law without con- 
crete historic expression, as the law of conscience or of the mind; concrete historic expression 
is not denied of the thing referred to, but is eliminated from the definition. The relation of 
(a) and (b) is illustrated, not by the categories, “black horse” and “not-black horse,” but 
by “black horse” and “horse.” 
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article and be definite, or without the article, and in that case be qualitative 
or indefinite: Rom. 2": 03 yap ot dxpoatal vduou Slxator cape [rH] Oe@, 
GAN ot worntat vouou StxatwOjcovrat. Cf. p. 451. ‘Che qualitative force 
of the term without the article can be expressed in English by trans- 
lating: “For not the law-hearers .. .. but the law-doers, etc.” Here 
belongs also, as indicated above, Rom. 24: égautote étalv véuoc. In 
2b: tx to vouou xotoUcry, it is impossible to tell with certainty whether 
tod vouou means the concrete historic law (of the Jew), the requirements of 
which the Gentile meets, though ignorant of the fact that they are so 
required, or more generally the law of God, without reference to the form 
of its presentation. In td Zpyov tod véuou, v.15, the latter is quite clearly 
the meaning, and from this it may perhaps be inferred that the meaning 
is the same in v.14». 

Since meaning (b) is simply (a) with the elimination of the idea of con- 
crete, objective promulgation, it is easy to pass from the one sense to the 
other, and sometimes difficult to decide in which sense the term is employed. 
This is the case in Rom. 275. b. 26, 27a, 6, Yet it is probable that in all these 
cases the term represented in the apostle’s mind the more generalised con- 
ception, and so that these instances fall under (b). 

The extreme of generalisation of the conception of the law of God is 
represented in Rom. 32’, St& xofouv véuou, and though in the answer to this 
question, &AA& d& véuou tiotews, the content of the law is indicated by 
the word xtotews, in both question and answer yéuou itself is wholly 
colourless as respects mode of expression. Similar to this latter case is 
Rom. 91, where véwov dexatocbyys signifies a law through which righteous- 
ness could be achieved, but the word conveys no intimation pro or con 
respecting definite promulgation of such a law in a concrete system. 

The two preceding usages, differing by the inclusion or exclusion in the 
concept of the idea of concrete, historic expression, are alike in that both 
ignore the distinction between- general ethical principle and specific stat- 
utes. From these we pass then to the two uses to which this latter idea is 
of fundamental importance, and which are distinguished from one another 
precisely in that one emphasises statutes and the other principle. The 
first of these reflects most strongly the influence of Pharisaic thought, of 
which Paul’s defence of his own conception compelled him to take account. 

(c) Divine law viewed as a purely legalistic system made up of statutes 
on the basis of obedience or disobedience to which it justifies or condemns 
men as matter of debt without grace; the law detached in thought and dis- 
tinguished from all other elements or aspects of divine revelation, whether 
it be the ethical principle that underlay it, or the covenant that preceded it 
and qualified it, or the ethicalism that is demanded by the facts concerning 
the law written in the heart of the Gentile. All the instances of the word 
in this sense occur in the Pauline epistles. The occasion for such a use of 
the word by Paul was, as pointed out above, in the controversies in which 
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he was engaged. The possibility of its occurrence, as representing a reality 
‘and not merely an idea, lies in the fact that there are in the O. T. certain 
passages which taken by themselves and strictly interpreted are expressive 
of pure legalism. The apostle might perhaps have challenged the strictly 
legalistic interpretation of such passages as Deut. 276, which he quotes in 
Gal. 3: “Cursed is everyone who continueth not in all the things that are 
written in the book of the law to do them.” He chose rather, admitting 
and even insisting upon the strictly legalistic meaning of these passages, 
to take, in effect, the position that such legalism was but one element of 
the revelation of the divine will, citing against it the Abrahamic covenant 
(Gal. 3%#-) and the utterance of prophecy (Gal. 3”) and the psalmist 
(Rom. 45#-). 

Used with the article (occasionally with other defining qualifications), 
the word in this sense refers to the legalistic element in the O. T., or to the 
O. T. or any part of it, looked at as Paul’s opponents looked at it, as through 
and through legalistic. Without the article it is qualitative, designating 
law as such legalistically understood, usually no doubt with special thought 
of the legalism of the O. T. or of later Judaism, yet without strict or exclu- 
sive reference to these. 

That instances of the word in this legalistic sense should occur in close 
connection with other usages, and that it is sometimes difficult to determine 
with certainty the meaning in adjacent instances, is not strange, since the 
entity referred to is in any case in part or in whole the same, and many 
assertions could be made of law in more than one sense of the word. Espe- 
cially is it the case that the definite and the qualitative uses occur in close 
connection. The following list avoids a confusing minuteness of classifica- 
tion by citing all the examples of the legalistic sense without further sub- 
division: Acts 1339 Rom. 328, b 32a, 28 4l3, 14, 15a, b 5isa, b, 20 614, 15 74 5, 6, 7a, b, 
c, 8, 9, 12, 14,16 Q82b,3 yos,5 yx Cor. ga, b, o, d (cf. also &vou.oc in v.21) 1556 
Gal. 216, b, ©, 19a, b, 21 22 8, 10a, b, 11, 12, 18, 17, 18, 19, 21a, b, 0, 23, 4 44, 5, 1a, b 5% 
4,18 Eph. 215 Phil. 35 6 9 1 Tim. 1% 9%. Of this list a few examples will suf- 
fice to illustrate the usage: Gal. 319: 800: yap 8& gpywv vouou cioty bad xatkpav 
eloly. 3%: Sct év vou obdelc Stxatodtat rape tH Oem SHAov. Rom. 321: vuyt 
d8 ywls vduou Sexatocdvy Beod mepavéowtar. 04: téAos y&e vduwou Xetotdc ele 
Stxatocbyyny navel tH meotedoytt. 

But as pointed out above, p. 448, the legalistic use of véuo¢ is for the 
apostle Paul a case of adaptation, and the meaning which is congenial to 
his own thought is almost the exact opposite viz.: 

(d) Divine law conceived of as reduced to the ethical principle which 
constitutes its permanent element and essential demand, the perception 
of which deprives the statutes as such of authority—law as centralised and 
summed up in love.* 


* Conformity to this principle fulfils law, but even this is, in Paul’s view, the result not 
of obedience to it in a strict and legal sense of the word “obedience,” but of an impulse and 
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This use of the word is by no means exclusively Pauline. It is found also 
in the gospels and in Jas. When the reference is to the O. T. law looked 
at as embodying the great ethical principle, to which it is indeed reducible, 
or to the law of God inclusively viewed, without reference to the mode of 
its expression, the word is used with the article. When the law is, qualita- 
tively viewed, the word is without the article. 

This is clearly the sense of 6 véuos in Mt. 712: obtog yk éottv & vouwos 
xal of rpogytat. The addition of the words xa ot mpopqtat makes it 
evident that it is the law of God as expressed in O. T. that is specially in 
mind. See also Mt. 22. Not less certainly is this the meaning in 
Mt. 517,18 Lk. 1617, if these words come from Jesus, since it is beyond 
question clear that Jesus regarded many statutes of the law as invalid or 
no longer valid, and only the central ethical principle of the law as of per- 
petual force. Gal. 5%, 6 yao mas vduwoc év ert Abyw neTAHEWTaL, év tH 
"Ayanhsets tov TAnstov cod &> ceautév, and Rom. 13* 1 are clear vouchers 
for this usage in Paul, and clear expressions of his view of the fundamental 
meaning of the law. In both cases it is the law of God with special refer- 
ence to its expression in O. T. that is in mind. It is difficult to say with 
certainty whether Rom. 722 %b. 25a Gal. 58 62 should be classed here or 
regarded as examples of the more general sense indicated under (b). Here 
also belong probably all of the instances in Jas.: 175 28 % 10, 11, 12 gu1* 

3. By a metonymy due to the prominence given by the Jews to the law 
of O. T. 6 véuoc designates the books that contain the law even when 
they are thought of without special reference to the law which they contain, 
but simply as scripture. Hence 6 véuoc [xat of xpopytat] becomes a 
name either for the books of Moses or for the scriptures in general without 
restriction either to the books of Moses or to the mandatory portions of 
other books: Lk. 2444 Jn. 145 1084 1234 1525 Acts 13'5 24 2823 Rom. 3%. 

4. By elimination of the idea of the divine authority of law, which indeed 
is not intrinsic in the word, but an acquired element of its meaning as 
usually employed in both O. T. and N. T., véuo¢ comes to mean law as 
such without reference to its source or authority. The thing actually 
spoken of may be Jewish or Roman law, or law without discrimination, but 
in any case without thought of its character as divine or human. It may 
be spoken of generically or definitely with the article, or qualitatively or 


power from within, begotten and maintained by the Spirit, by the indwelling Christ. But 
this element of the apostle’s thought does not strictly belong to his idea of law. Strictly 
defined, law as here conceived is the will of God comprehended in a single principle. That 
the principle is love, and that fulfilment of it is achieved by the indwelling Spirit rather than 
by “obedience” are both synthetic, not analytic judgments. 

*In Jas. 21° 4, while mentioning specific commands, the author as clearly affirms the 
unity of the whole law and in v.! finds this unity in the principle of love. By his characterisa- 
tion of the law in 1°5 2!* as a law of liberty he emphasises the principle that the law is not only 
centralised in one principle but even so must address itself not to the man from without but 
be operative from within, being written on the heart. 
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indefinitely without it: Jn. 75! 817 18%! 197*, > Acts 181 23%? 258 Rom, 7! > 7% 
Tipim. 1? 

5. By metonymy, a force or tendency which, tending to produce action 
of a certain kind, has the effect of law, may itself be called vinoc: Rom. 


721, 23a, 6, 2b B2a,* 


XV. AIKAIOZ, AIKAIOSYNH, AND AIKAIOQ. 


Few words of the N. T. vocabulary have been more frequently or more 
thoroughly discussed than those of this group. There remains little ground 
for dispute concerning their fundamental meaning. Yet on some points 
of great importance for the understanding of this epistle and the Pauline 
thought in general interpreters are not wholly agreed. It seems necessary, 
therefore, to undertake a fresh investigation of the whole subject. 


I. CLASSICAL USAGE. 


A. Atxatog is fundamentally a forensic or court term in the sense that 
it denotes conformity to a standard or norm (8{xy) not conceived of as 
defined in the word itself. It differs thus from &ya06¢ and xadébc, which, 
so to speak, contain within themselves their own norm.» 3lxn being pri- 
marily established custom, conceived of as the norm for human conduct 
(chiefly for the conduct of-men towards one another), is nevertheless a norm 
to which men are bound to conform. 8fxato¢ is accordingly as applied 
to men and their actions a moral term, and means, “ conforming to that 
which is required, to what is right in relation to others.” 6 Sfxatoc is the 
man whose action is according to 5txn; he does what is right; he renders to 


*It might seem that rod vouov Tis auaptias Kal Tod Gavarov of Rom. 8* must by the 
connection and the similarity of phraseology refer back to véuw auaprias in Rom. 7%, and so 
be assigned here instead of to 2 (c); or else 7% and with it 731, 238, ¢, be assigned to 2 (c). It 
is undoubtedly true that the fuller phrase in 8% does refer to the shorter one in 7%; but a care- 
fil study of the passage will lead to the conclusion that this reference does not involve iden- 
tification of the things referred to. Speaking in 72}, * % of that force for evil which in v.2? 
and 2° he calls awapria, and designating it as a vouos because it stands opposed to the véuos 
Tov Geod (vv.* #), with such a turn of words as the apostle delights in he substitutes for it 
in 8% its companion in bringing failure and defeat, the law in its legalistic sense. If, as is 
possible, we take tod véuov Tis auaprias Kai Qavarou as designating the same thing spoken 
of in 7%b, then the change in the reference of véuos will come in between vv.? and 8; for too 
vépov in v.? must evidently mean the law in the proper sense of the term, that which is spoken 
of in the first part of chap. 7. 

t Of the abundant literature the following monographs and articles may be cited: Kautzsch, 
Die Derivate des Stammes 7x im alttest. Sprachgebrauch. Tibingen, 1881; Cremer, Biblisch- 
theologisches Wodrterbuch der neutest. Gricitét°, pp. 296-330; Morison, Critical Exposition of the 
Third Chapter of . . . Romans, pp. 163-207; Stevens, Wm. A., “On the Forensic Meaning of 
Arcxaoovvn,” in AJT. 1897, pp. 443-450; Davies, “‘ The Righteousness of God in St. Paul,” 
in JThSt. Il 198-206; Drummond, Jas., ‘On the Meaning of ‘Righteousness of God’ in 
the Theology of St. Paul,” in Hibbert Journal, 1902-3, pp. 83-95; Ropes, “Righteousness and 
‘the Righteousness of God’ in the O. T. and in St. Paul,” in JBL. 1903, Pt. II, pp. 211-227; 
Skinner, art. “Righteousness” (O. T.) in HDB.; Stevens, Geo. B. art. “Righteousness” (N. 
T.) in HDB.; Addis, art. “Righteousness” in Encyc. Bib.; Sanday and Headlam, The Epistle 
to the Romans, pp. 24-39. 
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others their rights; he exacts also his own. The word is thus employed 
either in the broad sense, ‘‘right’’ (Hom. Od. XVIII 413; Bacchyl. zo [rz], 
123; Thuc. 3. 40%; Plato, Gorg. 507B; Aristot. Eth. Nic. 5. 1'f- [1129 a*» 7]), or 
in the more specific sense, “just” (Hes. Op. 270 ff.; Hero(n)das 28¢: yvaun 
Stxalg xetory Statcace. Dem. 121), rendering to each what he has the 
right to claim. td 5{xatoy signifies, “‘ that which is right (in general) ” (Hdt. 
189 7187; Asch. Prom. 187; Aristot. Eth. Nic. 5.11[1129 a‘]) or “ that which isdue 
from one man to another” (Thuc. 3.541; Dem. 572"), and this either as one’s 
duty, one’s rights, or one’s (penal) deserts. Though in the older Greek 
literature (Hom. Od. VI 120) to be d3fxatos included also the discharge of 
obligations to the gods and +t 8{xatovy was conceived of as having the 
sanction of divine authority, yet especially in the later classical writers its 
predominant reference is to the mutual relations of men, and the concep- 
tion of divine sanction is by no means constantly present. Least of all are 
the gods themselves spoken of as dfxatot or their conduct and character 
conceived of as the standard of human conduct. Though 8&fxatoc is fre- 
quently used in a non-moral sense even here there is usually a reference to 
a standard outside the thing itself, or a demand requiring to be satisfied, 
as when the word means, “exact’”’ (applied to numbers), fitting, suitable, 
genuine (Hdt. 2149; Xen. Mem. 4. 4°; Zisch. Ag. 1604; Luc. Hist. conscr. 39). 

B. Atxatocdvn is: 1. The character of the 8{xatoc, and that usually 
in the narrower sense of justice: Hdt. 1% 7%; Aristot. Rhet. 1. 9’ (1366 b®): 
Zate 52 Stxatocbyyn wey deeth 8 Hy ta abecdy Exacror Fyouct, xat d¢ 6 vduoc, 
adinta S& 8’ Hy ta &AdtoLa, oly Ho 6 vdu0c. But cf. Eth. N. 5. 1% (1129 
b25f-), 2. The business of a judge: Plato, Gorg. 464B, C. 

C. Atxatéw is used in two chief senses: 1. To deem right, to think fit, 
etc.: Hdt. 189; Thuc. 1. 1401; Soph. Ph. 781. 2. To do one justice, and 
chiefly in malam partem, to condemn, to punish: Thuc. 3. 40; Plut. Cad. 
Maj. 214; Dion. Cass. 48. 464; Polyb. 3. 31°. Cremer (p. 319) in an ap- 
proximately exhaustive examination of the usage of the word in classical 
and other non-biblical Greek writers found no instance of the use of the 
term with a personal object in the sense “to make righteous.” 


Il. HEBREW USAGE OF pw AND ITS COGNATES. 


Like the Greek 8{xatoc the Hebrew words from the root psx are (so far as 
the evidence enables us to judge) fundamentally forensic in sense, express- 
ing agreement with a standard or norm, not conceived of as defined in the 
word itself. Whether when the term first passed from the presumably 
original physical sense (of which, however, there is no clear trace in extant 
Hebrew usage), the norm was conceived to be furnished by the objective 
standard of the object itself, or by the idea of God or of man (Kautzsch), 
or as seems more probable by the demand of the circumstances of a given 
case (Cremer) does: not materially affect the meaning of the word as used 
in O. T. Actual extant usage may be classified as follows: 
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A. py signifies: 

1. Conformity to an existing standard, which though conventionally 
established creates an obligation to conform to it: Lev. 19%*; Deut. 25%, 
etc. 

2. Righteousness, action which is what it ought to be, and this in any 
degree, whether conceived of as absolutely such as it ought to be, or approx- 
imately so, or spoken of qualitatively without reference to the degree of 
conformity: Ps. 18% 457 Eccl. 316 715 Isa. 12! 321 593, etc. 

3. Righteousness in relation to others, justice, the rendering to each of 
that which is due, either that which he has the right to claim, or that which 
he deserves; esp. justice in judging: Lev. 19% Deut. 116 Job 31° Eccl. 57 
Isa. 114 Jer. 112°. 

4. Specifically of God’s righteousness in distinguishing between the 
righteous and the wicked, rendering punishment to the latter and giving 
deliverance to the former. The conception underlying this use of the 
term is that a righteous God must distinguish in his dealings between the 
wicked man, who neither fears God nor deals justly with men, and the 
righteous man, who though he be not perfect but is indeed often confes- 
sedly a sinner, yet relatively speaking lives uprightly and trusts in God. 
The righteousness of God in this aspect of it involving the deliverance of 
the upright is often spoken of in parallelism with salvation, but without 
losing sight of the basis of such salvation in the discriminating righteous- 
ness of God: Ps. 717 3574-28 Isa. 411° 426 458 18 515, With the same under- 
lying conception the righteousness of the ones that are saved is spoken of: 
Isa. 621 2; yet here, also, without converting P7¥ into a mere synonym 
for salvation. The uprightness of the people, their loyalty to God is still 
expressed in the term.* 

B. apis is used with substantially the same range of meaning as 
pis, only lacking instances of the first sense. The second usage, 2, is 
illustrated in Deut. 625 94 2 Sam. 2271, etc. In Gen. 15° there is obvious 
reference to the requirement of God, and 3 signifies that conduct or atti- 
tude of mind which God desires, and which renders man acceptable to 
him. The forensic sense of the term is, therefore, especially clear here, 
throwing into the background the usual moral content of the term. Usage 3 
is illustrated in Jer. 22? Ezek. 459; usage 4 in Ps. 367 (6): 11 (10) 5118 (14) Isa. 458 
51% 8 561 Mic. 7%. For its application to the saved see Isa. 4818 5417. In 
one passage only is the term used, with an apparent forgetfulness of the 


* Ropes, JBL. 1903, Pt. II, p. 219, holds that in Second Isaiah the ground of the vindi- 
cation of Israel, by virtue of which the righteousness of God is salvation, is not in Israel’s 
character or suffering, but lies rather in Jahweh himself, who for his own name has redeemed 
his servant whom he knew, chose, and loved.’”’ Ropes calls this a profounder view than that 
of the psalmists, which finds the basis in the moral excellence and conscious piety of the 
worshipper. This is partly true respecting Isa., but only partly, and it is not the view which 
controls Paul, as Rom., chaps. 1, 2, show; Rom. 8#° is apparently the nearest approximation 
to an expression of it. 
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conception of discriminating righteousness, to denote acceptance by God 
and consequent deliverance (Ps. 6927). There are also a few passages in 
which it is apparently used of a just cause, a being in the right in a given 
case. Cf 1. under py7x and see 1 Ki. 8%? 2 Chr. 623. 

C. ys (applied to persons only, except in Deut. 4*) signifies: 

1. With a formal and purely forensic rather than moral sense, in the 
right in a particular case or in an assertion: Ex. 23% Prov. 1817 Isa. 4176. 
Yet this sense can not always be sharply distinguished from 3 below. See 
Deut. 25! Prov. 17% 26 185, 

2. Innocent, free from guilt in a particular matter: Gen. 204. 

3. Righteous, in moral conduct and character, what one ought to be, 
whether absolutely and perfectly so: Ps. 14517 Eccl. 72°; or in a more general 
sense of those who are upright in purpose and life: Gen. 6° Ps. 1° 14% 6419 
Prov. 2176. In Deut. 48 it is applied to the law as inculcating righteousness. 

4. Just, rendering to one what is due, especially in punishing the wicked: 
Ps. 7% 10 (% 1) Jer. 12! Lam. 118. 

These terms are, therefore, much more distinctly than the corresponding 
Greek terms, Sfxatoc and 8txatocdvn, religious terms. They are applied 
to God himself, and though this use is probably not the earliest, it has cer- 
tainly profoundly affected the terms as applied tomen. See Ps. 78 1° (2 11) 
8914 96% 7? 6 Jer. 112° Ezr. g1® Hos. 149 Zeph. 35. The righteous man owes 
duties to God as well as to his fellow men: Ps. 1829-4 Isa. 511. 7; and the 
obligations of righteousness are imposed by divine authority: Gen. 181° 
Deut. 1618-20 Isa. 516 Ps. r19? 75, etc. It isa natural result of this difference 
that the conception of justice, that which one owes to another and which 
that other can claim, as compared with righteousness, that which is required 
by morality or divine authority, is much less prominent than in the Greek 
use of Sfxatog and its cognates. Indeed it is not entirely clear that to the 
Hebrews the distinction existed at all. Justice is to them perhaps simply 
righteousness as manifested in particular relations, especially in judging. 

D. In pws the legal and formal sense which appears in pqs pre- 
dominates, though not, it would seem, to the entire exclusion of a moral- 
forensic sense. Cf. Kautzsch, op. cit. pp. 15-17. 

In the Kal conj. it means: 

1. To be in the right in a given case or in one’s assertion: Gen. 386 Job 
9% 3312. 

2. To carry one’s case, to prevail: Job 9? 112 254 408 Ps. 143? Isa. 43% 26. 

3. To be righteous, p7x in the moral sense (this use Cremer denies): 
Job 357 Ps. 19% (°). 

The Niphal occurs in Dan. 8% only, where it means, to be put to rights, 
to be made such as it should be. 

The Piel means, to declare or show one in the right (Job 32? 33%), to show 
one, or cause one to appear, righteous, but relatively, not absolutely: Jer. 3" 
Ezek, 165, 52, 
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In the Hiphil the meanings are: 

1. To do one justice: 2 Sam. 15 Ps. 82°. 

2. To declare one to be in the right, to cause one to carry one’s case, to 
give judgment for one; when used of one accused, it means to acquit: Ex. 
237 Deut. 251 1 Ki. 8%? 2 Chr. 6% Job. 275 Prov. 1735 Isa. 57% 508. 

3. To give one standing, to cause one to be accepted: Isa. 5311 Dan. 12°. 
While it can not perhaps be categorically denied that in these two passages 
the Hiphil is a moral-causative term, meaning “to make righteous” (the Lxx 
read &xd tay Sixalwy téHv xoAA@y, which suggests a different Heb. txt.), 
yet in view of the prevailingly forensic sense of the term and the fact that 
it is at least possibly applicable to these passages, there seems no sufficient 
ground for taking it here in a purely causative sense. 

In the Hithpael the meaning is, to clear one’s self, to cause one’s self to 
appear in the right: Gen. 441°. 


Ill. USAGE OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


In the Lxx the terms Sfxatos, dtxatoddvn, and d:xat6w stand as the 
regular representatives of pri¥. pt¥. AP, and py, and though other 
Hebrew words are occasionally rendered by &xatoc, etc., and words of 
the pix group are sometimes rendered by other Greek words than 8{xatoc, 
etc., the correspondence is nevertheless very close.* 

A. Atxatoc. The analysis given above for px may stand for 
Stxatog save that there must be added as a meaning applied to things 
(weights and measures), conforming to the accepted standard (cf. pry, 1), 
and as a meaning of the neuter, generally used: substantively (representing 
pry. vw, etc.) right, just, that which is one’s due, justice: Deut. 167° 
Prov. 185 2978. 

B. Arcxatecivy. The analysis of 7p1¥ may stand for bSrxatocbyn, the 
usage 1 under px disappearing through the use of d{xatog to represent it 
in the passages which belong there. 

C. Arxatéw is used to render pix, the Piel and Hiphil of the latter 
corresponding to the active of the former, and the Kal to the passive (or to 
Stxards etut, or Stxatocs patvouet). In all the examples cited under II D 
above, except Dan. 8", the Hebrew word is represented in the Lxx by 
some word of the d{xatoc group. 


IV. USAGE OF THE APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 


A. Atxatoc. In the Apocryphal books &fxatog is used as in the Lxx — 
except that there are apparently no examples of the meanings, “in the 
right” (unless in Susan. 53), “innocent.” The meaning, “ righteous,” 
applied both to persons, God and men, and to actions, occurs in Tob. 3? 14° 


*On the noteworthy exceptions, cf. Ryle and James, The Psalms of Solomon, note on 161; 
Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, pp. 49 f. 
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Wisd. 21° 31 Sir. ro 2 Mac. 91%; the meaning “just,” applied to God in 
Wisd. 12%, to men in Tob. 14° (?); to judgment in 2 Mac. 91% The use 
of the neuter in the sense “just,” that which is right, one’s rights, or one’s 
(penal) deserts is specially frequent; 1 Mac. 7% 118% 2 Mac. 11" 13% 
Wisd. 145°. fi 

In Ps. Sol. Sixato¢ applied to men designates the upright who in 
general are on God’s side, and who are approved of God; they are not the 
sinless, but like the o»p1y of the prophets those who observe the law of 
God, and trust in him as distinguished from the sinner: 2%* 3!-§ 94 158, etc. 
This is its use, also, in the Ethiopic Enoch so far as the Greek text is extant: 
Il. 2 8 tol? 229 254 273 (Giz) 10% (Syn). The word is not used of God in 
Enoch; in Ps. Sol. it is applied to God and his judgments to designate him 
as righteously discriminating between the righteous and the sinner (2! 1% 36; 
cf. v.38; 51 88 94 108), and to the Messiah in a similar sense (17%). 

B. Atxatocivy in the Apocryphal books has all the usages of the same 
word in the Lxx, except that there are no perfectly clear instances of the 
meaning, “justice.” Possible instances are 1 Mac. 229 Wisd. 93 Sir. 45?¢. 
When used in the sense of (human) “right conduct” it is with an even clearer 
implication than is common in the canonical books that it is righteousness 
which makes men acceptable to God, and this righteousness is conceived 
of in a more external, legalistic way than in the prophets: Tob. 12° 14" 
Wisd. 1%, There are clear instances of the term applied to God to denote 
his righteousness in discriminating between the righteous and the wicked 
among men, whether in punishing the wicked or in saving the righteous: 
Wisd. 51* 121* Sir. 1622 Bar. 115 2% 18.* Jt is worthy of notice that in the 
book of Wisdom, also, and in 1 Mac. the term is used with such special 
emphasis upon the conception that righteousness (7. e. of men) is the basis 
of acceptance with God and consequent salvation as to be almost the equiv- 
alent of “acceptance with God,” “condition of salvation”: Wisd. 147 15% 
1 Mac. 25. Specially significant is Wisd. 15%: tb yap énxlotacbel se 
SASxATOS Btxatocdyyn, xat eldévar cov td xpktoc Ole A0avactac, in which 
the author endeavours to sum up in one act or moral attitude the 
content of righteousness, that which makes one acceptable to God and 
secures immortality. He differs from Tob. and from Gen, 15° in his concep- 
tion of what constitutes righteousness, but not in his definition of the con- 
cept itself. To the prophets generally, it is right living towards God and 
men that makes men acceptable to God; to Tob. right living, especially 
almsgiving; to the writer of Gen. 15° it is faith; to the author of Wisd. 153 
knowledge of God. But to all of them that which makes men acceptable 
to God is by virtue of that fact righteousness, 3txatecbvn. In Ps. Sol. 
Stxatocivy is used in two senses corresponding to those of Sfxatoc. The 


*In chaps. 4, 5 of Bar. a “righteousness which comes from God” is spoken of, reminding one 
of Isa. 5417 Rom. 3%! and esp. Phil. 3°. But the post-Christian date of these portions of Bar. 
must be borne in mind. 
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righteousness of men is their good conduct which makes them acceptable 
to God and the objects of his salvation: 1? 52° 9% 141. The righteousness of 
God is manifest in his discrimination between the righteous and the wicked, 
not indeed in punishing without mercy all wrong-doing, but in saving the 
saints, the 3{xatot, and in punishing the sinner: 21, Ps. 8 and 9g. Of the 
same nature is the righteousness of the Messiah, 172% #1. 4% 45, though in- 
cluding, also, personal freedom from sin: 174. The usage of Enoch corre- 
sponds to the first of the two senses just named: ro! 18 124 131° 141 323, 

C. Atxatéw is used in Tob. in the passive with the sense, “to be rightly 
assigned, to belong.” In Sir. it means: (x) ‘‘to do justice to,” and this 
with reference to the sinner in the sense, “to punish”: Sir. 422; (2) “ to 
recognise or declare to be right or righteous,” 5fxatoc; Sir. 75 107? 13%. It 
occurs most frequently in the passive: Sir. 182; and of sinners, in the sense, 
“to be acquitted, to be declared innocent”: Sir. 91% 2311 2629 34 (31); 
once in the sense “‘to be accepted” (of God), apparently with the idea 
of forgiveness rather than acquittal, yet not with exclusive reference to 
the negative side. 6{xatéw does not appear in the book of Enoch. In 
Ps. Sol. it is used exclusively in the sense, “‘ to recognise as just or right- 
eous,’”’ and with reference to men’s recognition of the righteousness of God 
and his judgments: 21° 3% 5 49 87, 27,31 g3, It occurs twice in Test. XII 
Patr.: in Sim. 61 in the sense, ‘‘ to acquit’; in Dan. 33, meaning, “to justify, 
to deem right.” 


V. SUMMARY OF PRE-CHRISTIAN USAGE. 


From this general survey of Greek and Hebrew usage certain facts appear 
which may properly be summarised before taking up N. T. usage. 

1. Both the Greek and Hebrew words, and all the terms of each group 
are in general, and in Jewish usage with increasing clearness, forensic terms, 
in the sense that they imply a comparison with some standard; the verb in 
particular in a large proportion of cases expressing a judgment concerning 
such conformity, not signifying the bringing of a person or thing into it. 

2. In Hebrew usage and the Greek usage of Semitic writers the terms 
are prevailingly moral as well as forensic; 7. e., the standard is ethical, not 
merely conventional or legal. The acts by virtue of which a man is esteemed 
righteous are acts which are conceived of as having moral character. The 
terms are therefore prevailingly moral-forensic. Formally defined, right- 
eousness is that which conforms to the true or recognised standard of con- 
duct or meets the divine demand. Materially defined, it consists in cer- 
tain acts or in a certain moral state believed to be good. 

3. Alike in respect to its formal definition and in respect to the material 
content of the conception there is a variation in different periods and among 
various writers. (a) There is great difference in the clearness with which 
the standard is conceived of as being set by God, or divinely sanctioned. 
Among the Greeks this sense of divine requirement was in general feeble. 
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In O. T. pxx sometimes denotes conformity to a standard primarily con- 
ventional, and only secondarily fixed by divine authority. In many other 
cases the conception of a divine sanction, though probably not wholly 
absent, is thrown into the shade by emphasis upon the material content of 
righteousness. In other cases, however, in O. T. and later Jewish writings, 
notably such as Gen. 15 Job 9? Deut. 6% 24% Ps. 712 Wisd. 15% Tob. 138 
Ps. Sol. 12, the conception of righteousness as required by God and as con- 
stituting the ground of acceptance with him is clearly present, so that the 
term approaches the formal sense, ‘‘acceptance with God.” In general, it is 
clear that in the latter part of the pre-Christian period, at least, the con- 
ception of divine requirement is always included in that of righteousness, 
and 8txatecdvyn used in reference to men signifies either that conduct and 
character which satisfy God’s requirement and make one acceptable to 
him, or more abstractly, acceptance with him. (b) In respect, also, to the 
material content of righteousness conceptions vary. The Greek definition 
of the content of Stxaoobvy would differ greatly from the Hebrew, the 
former, e. g., emphasising justice more than the latter. Among the He- 
brews, also, there is no little variation; sometimes the emphasis is laid on 
right, equitable conduct towards men, sometimes on mercy and almsgiving, 
sometimes on the strict observance of rites and ceremonies, sometimes on a 
trustful, reverential attitude towards God. This variation simply reflects 
the difference in the conceptions of what was required by God and accepta- 
ble to him, as held in different ages and by different men. 

4. The Jews (it was otherwise with the Greeks) prevailingly ascribed 
righteousness to God, both in the general sense that he did what was right, 
and specifically in the sense that he discriminated, in his attitude towards 
men and in his dealing with them, between the righteous and the wicked. 
Moreover, while freely recognising the sinfulness of “the righteous,” they 
did, in fact—this is specially true of the writers of Isa. 40-66, many of 
the canonical Psalms, such as Ps. 65, 71, 85, and 143, and of Ps. Sol. 
rely not alone on the mercy of God for salvation, but on his righteousness. 
So far is this appeal to God’s righteousness carried that in numerous pas- 
sages in Isa. 40-66 and the Psalms, God’s righteousness, sometimes even 
the righteousness of the saints, is equivalent in the content of the thing 
referred to (not in the definition of the conception itself) to salvation. In 
Ps. 71? “thy righteousness” apparently signifies, ‘“‘acceptance with thee 
and consequent salvation by thee.”’ This usage of the word does not appear 
in the latest pre-Christian books; but the conception of divine and human 
righteousness which underlies it is unmistakably present and strongly pre- 
dominant. 

5. With rare and doubtful exceptions the verbs 8txaidw and pry are 
not moral-causative but judicial and forensic in force. It is especially 
clear that in Jewish-Greek usage 8:xat6w is purely, or all but purely, a 
moral-forensic term (note the usage of the Apocr. and of Ps. Sol.), being 
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used prevailingly in the sense “to recognise or declare as 8{xatoc” either 
positively, “to recognise as righteous” (Sir. 18? Ps. Sol. u. s. IV C), or in 
the negative and restricted sense, “to acquit” (Sir. 234 26%), or in a more 
general sense, “‘ to accept,’”’ with the implication of forgiveness (Sir. 18%). 


VI. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


A. Atxatocg in N. T. is clearly a moral-forensic term, meaning, in gen- 
e1al, conforming to the true standard, meeting the ethical requirements 
under which one is placed. In the main it follows closely the usage of the 
Lxx and later Jewish writings, but as applied to men emphasises even more 
than O. T. the conception of divine requirement, fulfilment of which renders 
one acceptable to God, and as applied to God has even more exclusive ref- 
erence to the righteousness of his dealings with men. Cf. the usage of Ps. 
Sol. Its uses may be classified as follows: 

1. (a) Of persons: Upright, righteous in conduct or purpose, satisfying 
the ethical requirements of God and so acceptable to him. Usually em- 
ployed qualitatively without reference to the degree of conformity to the 
standard, or denoting approximate conformity: Mt. 54 rot 1317 4 49 
2328 29 2537. 46 Lk. 18 17 225 144 157 182 2020 2350 Acts 1072 2435 Rom. 57 
rt Tim. 1° Heb. 10%* 12% Jas. 516 1 Pet. 3% 418 2 Pet. 27% Rev. 22. In 
Mt. 9% Mk. 217 Lk. 5% Acts 3" 752 224 Rom. 3'° Jas. 5% 1 Pet. 318 
1 Jn. 2! 37 the righteousness referred to is evidently conceived of as per- 
fect, fully satisfying the divine requirement. In Mt. 23% 2719 Lk. 2347, the 
negative element, innocence, is emphasised. 

(b) Of action: Right, such as it ought to be, conforming to the moral 
requirement of God: Lk. 125? Acts 4%° Eph. 6! Phil. 17 2 Pet. 1%. In Rom. 
72 the commandment of God is spoken of as d{xatos, ¢. ¢., requiring what 
is right, In x Jn. 3 the works of Abel are said to be righteous, apparently 
emphasising their acceptableness to God. 

2. In the cases named above there is a varying emphasis upon the for- 
ensic element, acceptable to God, neither the moral nor the forensic element 
being wholly absent, but the former predominating. In certain other pas- 
sages the forensic element so clearly predominates that the term approxi- 
mates or even reaches the sense, acceptable to God, yet always with the 
implication that such acceptance rests upon some fact of moral significance. 
Rom. 127 213 519 Gal. 311 Heb. 114 1 Jn. 372. 

3. Righteous, satisfying the requirements of a true ethical standard in 
dealing with others. Used in this sense especially of God, not, however, 
as rendering to each his deserts without mercy,* but as discriminating be- 
tween righteous and wicked, and treating each in accordance with his 
character: Jn. 17° Rom. 3? 2 Tim. 4* 1 Jn. 1° Rev. 165; with a like meaning 
used of God’s judgments: 2 Thes. 15 * Rev. 153 167 192; of the judgment of 


* It is worthy of notice that neither in O. T. nor in N. T. is righteousness conceived of as 
excluding mercy; it forbids treating a man worse than he deserves but not better. 
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Christ: Jn. 5*°; and of men, in the sense, right in discriminating according 
to the facts: Jn. 7%; of the action of men affecting others, it means, right, 
that which one ought to do in relation to others: Mt. 204 Phil. 48 Col. 4. 
In these three passages it is possible that 8{xato¢ means, just, 7. ¢., what 
others have a right to claim. But there is no clear evidence that dfxatoc 
ever has this sense in biblical Greek. The meaning as given above is 
therefore more probable. y 

B. The usage of d:xatocdvn corresponds quite closely to that of 3¢fxatos, 
the word denoting, in general, the character or position of one who is 
Stxatoc. Neither the moral nor the forensic element can be lost sight of. 

1. Conduct and character which satisfy the ethical requirements of God, 
and so render one acceptable to him. As in the case of 8{xatoc, so the 
noun also may be used simply qualitatively, or with reference to an approx- 
imate conformity, or of an ideal, perfect fulfilment of divine requirements: 
Mt. 335 5% 1% 20 61, 33 (?) 2182 Lk. 175 Jn. 16% 1° Acts 10% 131° 242° Rom. 6% 
16, 18, 19, 20 810 pos TAl7 2 Cor. 67, 4 Q% 10 yy1s Eph. 424 59 614 Phil. 1" : Tim. 612 
2 Tim. 3!* Tit. 35 Heb. 19 513 72 1183 121! Jas. 120 318 r Pet. 2% 3% 2 Pet. 25 2 
34 r Jn. 229 37. 19 Rev. 22%, 

2. Acceptance with God. With a stronger emphasis upon the forensic 
element, Scxatocdvn sometimes approaches or even reaches the sense, 
acceptance with God, or ground of acceptance with God. The question at 
issue between Paul and his opponents was in what way or on what ground 
men became acceptable to God, he maintaining: that it was faith that ren- 
dered men acceptable to God, they that it was certain inheritances and deeds 
comprehended under the term, “ works of law,” or “law.” This discussion 
gave rise to such terms as “righteousness by faith,” and “righteousness by 
law,” in which just by reason of the fact that the question at issue was 
what made men acceptable to God, the term ‘‘righteousness”’ was necessarily 
without emphasis on this or that condition of acceptance. In another 
direction, also, the emphasis on the forensic element modified in some cases 
the meaning of the term. In Jewish thought acceptance with God involved 
for one who has sinned provision respecting the sins of the past. And 
since, according to Paul, “all have sinned and are destitute of the divine 
approval,” forgiveness is included in righteousness, either distinctly and 
explicitly, or by implication. Thus the present sense differs from the pre- 
ceding in two respects, viz., in that the term itself lays less emphasis on 
the conduct and character which form the basis of acceptance with God, 
and that it more distinctly includes forgiveness. Rom. 43: 5 & % 11, 18, 2 
517. 21 98% 31 rot, 6 10 y Cor, 130 Gal. 221 3% 21 2 Tim. 48 Jas. 2% Heb. 117. On 
Gal. 55 and Phil. 3°, which may with almost equal propriety be assigned to 
this or to the preceding class, see below, p. 471. 

These passages differ somewhat among themselves in the degree of the 
emphasis upon the forensic element and of the consequent subordination of 
the moral element, so much so, indeed, that they might even seem to fall 
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into two distinct classes. Thus, in Rom. 44, in ogpeaylda tis Stxatocbyns 
<hs tlotews, a seal attesting the fact of acceptance with God through faith, 
and still more in 517, in the expression ot thy neptocelay tig yapttos xar 
[<Ho Bwpeac] tho Stxatocdyns Aawdvovrec, it seems clear that the noun 
is purely forensic, expressing in itself simply the fact of acceptance, rlotews 
indicating the ground of acceptance. On the other hand, in Rom. 4): 
Royletat t lotic adtod efc Stixatocdyny (cf. 4%), faith being spoken of 
as reckoned for, as the equivalent of, righteousness, the latter might be 
thought to include the conception of right conduct which makes one accep- 
table to God, not in the sense that xfott¢ itself constituted such conduct, 
but in the sense that it was accounted equivalent to such conduct, accep- 
table in lieu of it, the very point of the expression lying in the fact that 
faith was accounted equivalent to something that could not be directly 
predicated of it. On the other hand, it may be maintained that in Rom. 4}: 
ob yap Sta vduou H émayyeAta . . . GAA Stk Stxatocbyns mtatews, mlotews 
is most naturally taken as a genitive of description (appositional), and that 
Stxatocbyyn xfotews means righteousness which consists in faith; and it 
may be further contended that this is also the meaning of Stxatocdyn in 
vv.3, 5 6 12, these passages referring not to a crediting of faith as something 
different from what it really is but a recognition of it as being, in fact, of 
the quality of righteousness, the moral attitude towards God which God 
desires and which therefore renders men acceptable to God. In this case, 
also, we should have a sense of the word 8txatoctvn in which the moral 
element would be distinctly present, but the relation between faith and 
righteousness would be not that of an equivalence for purposes of justifica- 
tion, created by divine fiat, but (qualitative) moral identity. But it is 
probable that both these views over-emphasise the distinction of meaning 
among the passages cited above. The conception of value imputed con- 
trary to fact is not involved in the phrases Aoyrobqvat ets or Aoytobjvat 
ttvt, Which simply express the idea that a certain thing is valued at a cer- 
tain value, or credited to a person, without implication that such valuation 
or crediting is otherwise than according to the facts. See note on chap. 3°. 
Nor is the notion of value attributed contrary to fact involved in the 
teaching of Rom. 41-6. For while this passage expressly affirms that God’s 
acceptance of Abraham was not on grounds of merit, dgefAnua, that is, 
not on a commercial, bookkeeping basis, by which God demanded and 
Abraham rendered a quantitatively complete satisfaction of the divine 
claims, yet it by no means follows that in evaluating Abraham’s faith at 
righteousness, God reckoned it as something else than it was. It meets the 
requirements of the passage and it better accords with the apostle’s strenu- 
ous insistence upon the conformity of God’s judgments with reality (Rom. 
21-16, esp. vv. ®) to suppose that the thought which underlies his language 
here is that faith is really acceptable to God, qualitatively a satisfaction of 
his requirements, the attitude towards God which he desires men to sustain. 
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Yet it does not follow, nor is it on the whole probable, that in these verses 
Paul means by the word 8txatocbyn right conduct, with the emphasis on 
the moral element. The atmosphere of the whole passage is so distinctly 
forensic that it is better to suppose that the word 8:xatocbvy itself is em- 
ployed in a predominantly forensic sense, meaning, “ basis of acceptance with 
God,” and that while there is no implication that the accounting of faith as 
righteousness involved an element of fiction, yet neither is there any direct 
reference to the moral quality of faith.* It is the value which God gave 
to Abraham’s faith of which the apostle is speaking; what it was in that 
faith that warranted such a valuation is not here the prominent thought. 

In Phil. 3% ° dtxatocbyyn 4 év vou, éx vduou is such righteousness as is 
attainable in the sphere of law, and from (obedience to) law. It is, in fact, 
as the context implies, so insufficient as to be worthless, no true righteous- 
ness at all. The moral and forensic elements are so conjoined in this pas- 
sage that it is difficult to assign the instances decisively to this head or the 
preceding. The moral—or at least the active—element seems to pre- 
dominate in v.*, the forensic (but without exclusion of the moral) in v.°. 

In Gal. 55 the use of the words éAnl3q and dxexdex6ue0a show that 
Stxatocbyno does not refer to that divine acceptance of the believer of 
which Paul usually speaks in using the verb dtxat6w, but to, something still 
to be obtained. On the other hand, the use of dtxctodcbe in v.4 indicates 
that the term is not employed with an exclusively ethical emphasis, but 
that, on the contrary, the forensic element is distinctly present. These 
facts require us to take the term as having reference to that future justifica- 
tion of which Paul speaks in Rom. 2! 18 Yet inasmuch as such future 
justification is itself based not on faith, even conceived of as qualitatively 
righteous, but on the achieved character of the justified person, exclusive 
emphasis on the forensic element is improbable. The righteousness which 
is hoped for is ethical-forensic, with the forensic element distinctly but not 
exclusively in mind, and, by the very fact that it is hoped for, still in the 
future. 

Probably altogether similar is the meaning of thy [8txaocbyyy] dea 
alotews Xerotod and thy éx Beod Stxatocdyny ext th wloter of Phil. 3% 19, 
These phrases also refer to the future and the context emphasises both 
ethical and forensic elements in such way as to make it impossible to exclude 
either from these phrases or to determine with certainty on which the 
emphasis lies. Concerning Rom. 117 32, 22 10%, which are closely related to 
the passages already considered, but yet constitute a group by themselves, 
see 4 below. 

3. Out of the fundamental meaning of the term (1, above) there arises 


* V.1 indicates that in such acceptance of him who believes there is involved forgiveness of 
past sins. But this, though it confirms the judgment that the apostle’s thought is moving 
on the forensic plane, is, as compared with the idea of positive acceptance, only incidental, 
not the key to the central point of view of the passage. 
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through its use in reference to relations to others, the more specific sense: 
righteousness in dealing with others in accordance with their conduct and 
character. The term is used in this sense exclusively of God (and Christ). 
In Acts 73! Rev. 19", the discrimination between the righteous and the 
wicked, issuing in the punishment of the latter and the salvation of the 
former is in mind (cf. also Rom. 25, Stxatoxercfz, and 2 Thes. 15°). In 
Rom. 3° 2 26 the necessity that the righteous God shall manifest his dis- 
approval of sin is emphasised. In 2 Pet. 1! Stxatosbyy tod Oeod denotes 
the impartial righteousness of God manifested in the salvation of Gentiles 
as well as of Jews. 

4. Inasmuch as the way of acceptance with God is prescribed and pro- 
vided by God (being bestowed not on grounds of merit but on condition of 
faith), such acceptance with him may be called God’s righteousness, 
Stxatocbvy Beod, the genitive denoting source: Rom. 117 321, 2 10%, This 
usage is most closely related to the O. T. usage in Isa. and Ps. (see exx. 
under II A 4, also under IV, B). But the thought of Paul, so far as ex- 
pressed, differs in two respects from that of his predecessors, the prophets 
and psalmists. (a) While the prophet finds in the righteousness of God, 
which. discriminates between the righteous and the wicked, the basis of 
salvation for the righteous, and so associates the two that the same term 
seems at times to express both, or at least to express one with a distinct 
implication of its basis in the other, Paul rarely so conjoins the divine dis- 
criminating righteousness with human salvation. This conception (ex- 
pressed in N. T. in 1 Jn. 19; cf. 2 Thes. 15 6 Rom. 25) the apostle leaves 
behind not by denying but simply by ignoring it; to him the divine right- 
eousness is brought under suspicion not so much by failure to save as by 
a neglect to punish sin (see Rom. 3% *¢ and 3 above). (b) The salvation 
of men is with Paul grounded in the grace of God. Though affirming that 
the final judgment of God will be on the basis of conduct and character 
(Rom. 21818; cf. Gal. 5° and discussion of it above), and regarding faith as 
itself satisfying God’s fundamental requirement (see B. 2 above, p. 469), he 
yet clearly maintains that justification is the gracious acceptance of sinners 
on the ground of faith. These two peculiarities of the Pauline thought, 
which are evidently but the opposite sides of one fact, find their occasion, 
or the occasion of their expression, in two related facts: (1) He was opposing 
the Pharisaic legalism which, being a distortion and corruption of the pro- 
phetic doctrine that the righteous God accepts and approves righteous 
men, could only be met by an emphasis upon the divine grace in salvation 
which threw quite into the background the conception of the divine right- 
eousness as the basis of salvation. Even when the apostle adopts for a 
moment the prophetic point of view, emphasising the discriminating 
righteousness of God (Rom., chap. 2) it is for the sake of insisting that this 
righteousness will bring about the punishment of impenitent Israel. (2) 
Closely connected with this is the fact that the apostle held a stricter and 
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more consistent, though less legalistic, view of sin than did those Pharisees 
and Pharisaic Christians whose views he was opposing. While recognising 
with the prophets the discrimination of men into two classes, the righteous 
and the wicked, and maintaining that God approves and accepts the former, 
he yet maintained, also, that there were none who, being perfectly righteous, 
could be accepted on grounds of personal merit. The righteousness of God, 
therefore, in its purely forensic aspect and apart from grace, could not of 
itself bring salvation to any. While, therefore, it is a tempting position to 
take, that dtxatocbyn Be00 in Rom. 117, etc., is the personal righteousness 
of God conceived of as the basis of salvation, as in Isa. 561, etc., yet this 
position is not sustained either by the context of the passages in question 
or by the general position of Paul concerning the relation of divine righteous- 
ness and human salvation, or by the history of the usage of the word in the 
period between Isaiah and Paul. 

C. Arxatéw in N. T. signifies, to recognise, declare, accept as dfxatoc. 
It is a moral-forensic term, and this not only in that this is the force of 
3fxatog as taken up into the verb, but, also, in that the verb itself (like 
a&t6w and dcr6w), is declarative rather than strictly causative. Its various 
senses are as follows: 

1. To recognise or declare one to be (in the proper ethical sense) dlxatoc. 
(a) Negatively: to declare or to show to be innocent: Lk. 1079 1 Cor. 4}. 
(b) Positively: to recognise or declare to be right or righteous, such declara- 
tion or acceptance involving no element of grace or pardon: Mt. 11¥ 
Lk. 72% 35 1615 Rom. 3! 1 Tim. 33°. 

2. With a greater emphasis upon the forensic element in the meaning of 
Sixatog (acceptable to God), the verb means, to recognise as acceptable 
(to God), to accept; in the passive, to be accepted (by God). As in the 
instances of the corresponding sense of dtxatocbdyn, the ground of accept- 
ance is not implied in the word itself and in many passages is the very point 
under discussion. It is, however, always evident that the term refers to 
a judgment broadly and fundamentally moral; the underlying sense of 
Stxatos is still moral-forensic, not simply legal-forensic save in Rom. 67, 
where Paul draws an illustration from the purely legal realm. We may 
recognise six sub-classes of passages in which the word occurs with the 
sense above indicated: (a) Those in which a positive ground of acceptance 
is spoken of and this ground is certain deeds or conduct, there being no 
implication that the justification spoken of involves pardon for sin or grace: 
Mt. 1237 Rom. 2 Jas. 221 %, 25, (b) Those in which a positive ground is 
spoken of, but this ground is either faith or works of law, the latter being 
declared to be inadequate. In these passages there is no reference to par- 
don as an element of justification, and the justification is: indicated to be 
an act of grace only by the implication conveyed in éx rlotews, odx é& Zoywv 
yoyou, etc. The explicit mention of positive ground of justification in 
the passages which deny the possibility of justification on the grounds 
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named, feya véuou, shows that the term is not merely negative, meaning 
simply, to pardon: Rom. 32° 28: #¢ 42 51 Gal. 2! 17 38% 1% 54 (c) Those in 
which the word is used with no limitation save that of a direct object; the 
force of the word is apparently the same as in the passages under (b): 
Rom. 3% 8%, (d) In Rom. 3% 45 5° x Cor. 6" Tit. 37 there is a distinct 
recognition that the acceptance referred to involves an element of pardon 
and grace; those who are accepted not being in personal character Séxatos, 
but &8txo¢ and S5xé3exoc. It should be observed, however, that in some 
of the passages under (b) this is only a little more remotely implied, that 
no sharp line of discrimination can be drawn between the two classes, and 
that the verb itself retains in both cases the same meaning. (e) In Rom. 6? 
the context demands the meaning, to declare free or set free, the penalty 
having been suffered. In this case the unrighteousness of the person is 
presumed, but there is no element of grace or pardon, the release being 
based on the suffering of the penalty. Though this instance is quite excep- 
tional, it serves to show how broad is the meaning of the word. In itself 
it contains no assertion concerning the character of the person, and no 
implication of pardon. These are conveyed, when conveyed at all, by the 
context. (f) In two passages, Lk. 18" Acts 13%°, the emphasis upon the 
negative element of pardon is so strong as almost to give to the word the 
meaning, to pardon.* These are instances of a semi-metonymy, by which 
the term which denotes the whole of the act is used with chief or exclusive 
reference to a part of it which is involved in every ordinary case of the 
whole as applied to wrong-doers. The reduction of Paul’s term, S:xarée, 
to a purely negative sense, “to pardon,” is definitely excluded by the 
evidence. Over against these two passages, neither of them in Paul's 
epistles, and neither of them quite certainly referring exclusively to pardon, 
there is the decisive evidence of the passages in which a positive ground of 
justification, foya véxou, is mentioned and its adequacy denied. See under 
(a) above. For the context makes it clear that works of law are thought 
of as inadequate not to secure the forgiveness of admitted sinners, but to 
win approval on ground of merit, which would leave no occasion for forgive- 
ness. The argument of Rom. r's-3°*, as of Gal. 3%°f- is to the effect, not 
that men who seek justification on a legalistic basis fail of forgiveness for 
their sins, but that failing to meet God’s requirements, and being held 
responsible for that failure, they are in need of forgiveness, and must be 
accepted, if at all, on grounds of grace. Forgiveness is an element of the 
justification which men obtain through faith, by grace; but is not included 
in the justification which they (vainly) seek by works of law. It can not 
therefore exhaust the meaning of the term. 

* To these might perhaps be added Rom. 45: roy &ixatodrra roy doeS}, were it not for the 


next clause, Aoyigeras } wiotis abrod cis Sixatocvvyy, which evidently involves a positive 
element. 
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XVI. MXTIZ AND TIZTEYQ. 
I. CLASSICAL USAGE.* 


A. IItott¢, used in Greek writers from Hesiod down, is employed in two 
distinct senses, the active and the passive, the latter the more frequent, 

1. The active sense: faith, confidence, trust. 

(a) As exercised towards another: Soph. O. C. 950; Plato, Phaed. 275A. 

(b) As enjoyed by one, exercised towards him by others; hence credit, 
trust in the commercial or legal sense: Dem. 962; Polyb. 8. 213; Plut. 
Cic. 418: xal tiv otolay altho & Kixéowy év nloter xAnoovouos &rodetgbets 
StepbAactey. 

(c) In an intellectual sense with reference to a proposition: conviction, 
confident belief; in Plato it is distinguished from émotfun, knowledge, in 
that the latter implies the actuality of the thing believed, while xfottc 
affirms only subjective certainty (Plato, Rep. 601E); in Aristotle from 

. 86%, opinion (Anim. 3. 38 [428 a], which, however, it is said to follow; 
for though 36§« may be true or false, it is impossible not to believe those 
things which one thinks). In the religious realm, xlott¢ denotes general 
belief in the existence and power of the gods, not personal faith and con- 
fidence in them: Plato, Legg. XII 966D. 

(d) By metonymy, probably connected with (b): that with which one 
is entrusted, an office, as the expression or result of the confidence reposed 
in one: Polyb. 5. 412. 

2. The passive sense: trustworthiness, faithfulness, or the pledge or 
assurance of it. 

(a) Personal fidelity, faithfulness: Hdt. 81%; Xen. An. 1. 68; Aristot. Mor. 
Magn. If 115 (1208 b*); Polyb. 1. 433. 

(b) Pledge or promise of good faith, assurance of fidelity: Hdt. 3% 
Thuc. 5. 30%; Xen. Cyr. 7. 144. 

(c) Token of a compact, guarantee: Soph. O. C. 1632; Asch. Fr. 394 
(290). 

(d) Evidence, proof, as presented in court: Polyb. 3. 1008; or in argument: 
Aristot. Rhet. 3. 13? (1414 a5). 

B. Ioreéw, found in Greek writers from A‘schylus down, is used in a 
sense corresponding to the active sense of xfottc: 

1. To believe, to trust. 

(a) To trust, to put confidence in, to rely upon, whether of persons or 
things; the object is in the dat.: Eur. Or. 1103: Xen. An. 3. 129 5. 29; 
Thite:-5..01 22> 

(b) In an intellectual sense, to believe a person, or his word or statement. 
The name of the person, or the noun denoting his word, is in the dat., 
the word expressing the content of his statement in the acc.: Soph. El. 886; 


* This treatment of classical usage is mainly based on Cremer. 
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Plato, Phaed. 88C; Asch. Pers. 800; Eur. Hel. 710. Followed also by an 
inf. with subj. acc.: Plato, Gorg. 524A. Since believing one’s word and 
putting confidence in one are in experience closely related, a sharp dis- 
crimination can not always be made between (a) and (6). 

2. To entrust, to commit, with the acc. of the thing committed and dat. 
of the person to whom it is entrusted: Xen. Mem. 4. 47. 


II. HEBREW USAGE OF Pes} Wok, NOX, AND ORS: 


A, ayy in O. T. The primary sense of the root ;5N is, appar- 
ently, to be firm, lasting, enduring. This sense appears in a few uses 
of the noun. 

1. Steadiness, stability. | 

(a) Of physical things, steadiness, firmness: Ex. 17. 

(b) Of institutions, stability: Isa. 33%: “And there shall be stability in 
thy times.” 

2. In a moral sense, steadfastness, faithfulness. 

(a) In judgment or statement, fidelity to the facts, or in conduct, to one’s 
statements, especially to one’s promises; faithfulness, honesty in judgment: 
Ps. 33¢: “For the word of the Lord is right, and all his work is done in faith- 
fulness”; Prov. 12%: “‘Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord, but they 
that deal truly (with faithfulness) are his delight”; Hos. 2": “I will even 
betroth thee unto me in faithfulness”; Isa. rr: “‘ And righteousness shall be 
the girdle of his loins and faithfulness the girdle of his reins.”’ See also 
Ps. 36% go" (2°) ggu (4) 89 2 () 3 (?) 8 (®) : () 3s (4): M (s). so (8) g2! ®) 
968 98s TOO TIQS® 7S, $8 90, 188 4st Prov. r2!" Jer. 51. 8 728 gt Lam. 33. 

(b) Fidelity to one’s obligations or official duties; conscientiousness, hon- 
esty in dealing: 2 Ki. 12%: “Moreover they reckoned not with the men 
into whose hands they delivered the money to give to them that did the 
work; for they dealt faithfully.” See also r Sam. 26% 2 Chr. rg® 3r3¥ 34%. 

(c) Ina more strictly religious sense, steadfast adherence to God: Hab. 2¢: 
“But the righteous shall live by his faithfulness.” 

3. A trust, an office: r Chr. o% 2% ®t 2 Chr. 3313 28, 

B. pox and nex (the latter much more frequent in O. T. than 
the former) have substantially the same range of meanings as "DN, ex- 
cept that neither of them seems to have been used in a physical sense. 
nox (Deut. 32% Isa. 26: Prov. 131", etc.) is rendered by xloves in the 
Lxx in Deut. 32% only. nox is translated by xfon¢ in Prov. yous 
1527 (168) Jer. 35 (28)* 39 (32) 4o (33) In nearly ninety instances it is 
rendered by éAfGetz, which is also frequently used in translating 2yox. 

C. porn in O. T. means: ; 

1. To stand still, to be steady: Job 39%, of a horse. 

2. To believe a statement, or a person making a statement. 

(a) Proprie, without clear implication of anything else than this: r Ki. 
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to?: “T believed not the words, until I came, and mine eyes had seen 
it.” See also Gen. 452° 2 Chr. 9% Prov. 14 Job 9!¢ 152% 29% Jer. 12° go. 
Lam. 4”. 

(b) To believe a statement, or a person making a statement, or, with 
reference to a fact, to accept its evidence, with an implication of conduct 
corresponding thereto, especially a corresponding trust in the person who 
speaks or to whom the fact or statement pertains; usually with 9, but occa- 
sionally with 3: Gen. 158: ‘‘And he believed (in?) Yahweh, and he counted 
it to him for righteousness.” See also Ex. 41 5 8 91 Sam. 2712 2 Chr. 32 
Ps. 7832 10612, 4 Hab. 15 Isa. 79 531 Jer. 128. 

3. With a personal object, or an object treated as personal, when there 
is no specific reference to a statement made, to trust, to put confidence in; 
usually with 3. 

(a) Proprie: Deut. 1%: “In this thing ye did not believe (in?) Yahweh 
your God.” See also Job 418 1515 #1 391? Mic. 75 Judg. 112°. 

(b) With the idea of trust there is sometimes associated that of recog- 
nition of one’s character or standing; used with reference to Yahweh, his 
prophets and his commandments: Ex. 14?!: “And the people feared Yahweh 
and they believed in Yahweh, and in his servant Moses.”’ See also Ex. 19° 
Ps. 119%* 2 Chr. 20%. Used with reference to God the emphasis is some- 
times clearly upon the element of trust, confidence, reliance: Nu. 14” 
Ps. 27! 7822 11610 Isa. 2816 Dan. 6%4. Some of these, perhaps, belong under 
(a). In other cases the emphasis is almost as clearly on the recognition of 
authority and character, which calls for obedience: Nu. 20% Deut. 95 2 Ki. 
174 Jn. 35 Isa. 432°. 

4. To have assurance of: Deut. 288* Job 2472. 


Ill. USAGE OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


A. IIfetts represents 7}:8 in all the phases of its meaning except 
the first, “‘steadiness,” ‘‘stability.”” Though occasionally used to translate 
other words, e. g., }10N, the meanings of which are closely similar to 
those of ny1px, the analysis of the meanings of the latter word may, 
with the omission of 1, stand also for xlottc. 

B. IlItotetw is the regular representative in the Lxx of }pxq in the 
Hebrew, though the latter is rendered by éumotedw in Deut. 132 Judg. 11? 
2 Chr. 207°; by xatantotebw in Mic. 75, and by the passive of rel in 
Prov. 26%. The meanings of motedw are the same as those of the Hebrew 
verb, with the probable exception of the physical sense, to stand still. For 
though the Lxx have xtotetw, in Job 39 it is not clear what sense they 
intended to give the words, and the passage is not sufficient evidence that 
the Greek word had the physical sense. The usual construction with 
mtotebw in the Lxx is a dat. of the person or thing believed or trusted 
(representing both 5 and 3 after the Hebrew verb). See Gen. 15% 45% 
Ex. 4! Jn. 35, etc. Other constructions, such as év with the dat. (Ps. 77 
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(78) Jer. 126 Dan. 6%), ct with a clause (Job 9% 15#), and the infinitive 
(Job 157? Ps. 26 (27)18) are rare. 


IV. USAGE OF THE APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 


A. IItoctc. The usage of the noun in these books shows clearly the in- 
fluence of the Greek usage as distinguished from the Hebrew. It means: 

1. In the passive sense: faithfulness, truthfulness, sincerity: Wisd. 3% 
Sir. 151 402 4116 46% 1 Mac. 102% 37 1435 3 Mac. 3°. In 4 Mac. 15% 16% 17? 
the passive meaning seems more probable, though the active sense is in all 
cases possible. 

2. In the active sense: faith, confidence. 

(a) Towards God: Sir. 176 (?7) 491°, though in both these cases the passive 
meaning is possible. 

(b) Between men, credit: Sir. 2273 2716 3776. 

3. A pledge of faith or friendship: 3 Mac. 31°; cf. Jos. Ant. 20. 62 (33). 

B. Tltotedw means: 

1. To believe a statement, or a person making a statement. 

(a) Proprie, without clear implication that anything else is involved: 
t Esd. 428 Tob. 2” 52 (5) ro& (®) 14! (®) bis Sir. 19* Dan. Susan. 41 1 
Mac. ro#®, : 

(b) To believe, with implication of the assumption of the corresponding 
attitude of trust or adherence; the following are possible instances: Sir. 131! 
t Mac. 12° (A). 

2. To trust, to put confidence in. 

(a) Proprie: Wisd. 1626 (dat.) 18° Sir. 2% 8. 10. 18 7121 y210 35 (32) 23 3681 (28) 
Dan. Susan. 53 Lxx (pass.) 1 Mac. 77 2 Mac. 3”. 

(b) To put confidence in and to accept, yielding allegiance to: Jdth. 141° 
(dat.) Wisd. 12? (éxt with acc.). 

3. Absolutely: to be confident, to be at ease: Sir. 35 (32)?1. 

4. To entrust (dat. and acc.): Wisd. 145 1 Mac. 816 2 Mac. 32. 


V. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


TItetts and motedw, as used in N. T., clearly show the influence alike of 
the Greek usage of the words and of the Hebrew thought of which they 
became the vehicle. The words are Greek, the roots of the thought are 
mainly in the experience and writings of the Hebrew prophets and psalmists. 
Yet in important respects the usage of the N. T. has moved away from 
that of both lines of its ancestry. 

Thus while «totts in the Lxx and Apocr. is almost exclusively passive 
in sense, and in classical writers apparently about as often passive as 
active, in N. T. it is in a large proportion of cases active, signifying not 
“faithfulness,” but “faith.” 

Again, while in the Greek writers the terms are prevailingly intellectual 
or ethical, z. ¢., are used of an intellectual or moral attitude, in either case 
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in a sphere other than that of religion, and in Jewish-Greek (following in 
this the Hebrew) prevailingly ethical, in N. T. xlotts is employed almost 
exclusively in the religious realm, and mtotedw prevailingly so. Iltotetw 
is indeed used of an acceptance of a proposition of religious signifi- 
cance without any corresponding moral act or attitude (see 1, (b), under 
miotebw), but such a use of xloctc is very rare. See below, xtottc, II x. 
While always including or involving acceptance of truth, that which is 
called xfotts in N. T. carries with it also the volitional action which such 
acceptance calls for. See Mt. 9% 2° Mk. 1122-% Rom. 1o0%f- 2 Thes. 213 
Heb. 116 Jn. 20%. It is true that in certain instances such as Heb. 111? 
the emphasis is so laid upon the apprehension and acceptance of truth ~ 
rather than upon the corresponding volitional action, as to seem to imply 
that volitional action (except as involved in the will to believe) is not 
strictly speaking included in faith. But it is clear from the remainder of 
the chapter that the writer intends to apply the term lows only to a 
belief which exerts a determinative influence on conduct. If, therefore, 
volitional action is not strictly included in the term xtlottc it is involved in 
the act itself. In Jas. 214-22, it is true also that xlottc is used of a purely 
intellectual holding of a religious proposition. But this usage is quite 
exceptional in N. T., and, moreover, the whole argument of this passage is 
aimed at showing that such faith is futile, and the usage of the rest of the 
letter indicates that in this passage the writer is merely adopting the verbal 
usage of another whose views he does not hold, and whose usage of words 
is different from his own usual employment of them. 

Once again, while in the Lxx (representing }ox7) and Apocr., 
xtstebw, followed by words referring to God or persons or things represent- 
ing God, is often used to express the attitude of the religious man, and 
while this use of the word furnishes the principal basis or point of attach- 
ment for the development of N. T. usage, it becomes much more frequent 
and important in N. T. than inO.T. In short, both alottc and motedw 
are in N. T. prevailingly religious rather than intellectual or ethical terms, 
atattc is active rather than passive, and both are employed with much 
greater frequency than in preceding literature, either Greek or Hebrew. 

These facts are to such an extent characteristic of N. T. as a whole that 
while its several portions exhibit considerable difference in their emphasis 
upon the different elements or aspects of faith, yet these differences do not 
necessitate a separate lexicographical treatment for the different writers. 

The prominence of the verb and the fact that xtotts is active, so that 
the idea expressed by it is more definitely expressed by the verb with its 
various limitations, make it expedient that the verb should precede the 
noun. 

A. ImItetetw has the following meanings: 


1. To accept as true, to believe a proposition, or a person making a state- 
ment. The thing believed is expressed by an accusative, or by a clause 
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introduced by 8c; once by an infinitive with subject accusative (Acts 151); 
once by a dative (Acts 24%); once by eic with the accusative (1 Jn. 51°); 
the name of the person making the statement, or the impersonal thing which 
is thought of as bearing testimony, is in the dative (Mt. 2175. #2 Jn. 54°, etc.), 
very rarely with a preposition (Mk. 115 Lk. 24%); the verb is sometimes used 
absolutely when the context indicates what limitation is intended. 

(a) The thing believed may be any fact of every-day life: Jn. 918 1 Cor. 
1118; even a thing wholly false: 2 Thes. 2%: efc tb motetcar adtodc tH 
ebder. 

(b) It may be a proposition of religious significance, the verb designating 
a merely intellectual assent to it, without implying (the context may even 
exclude) any corresponding moral attitude. This is most clearly so in 
Jas. 219: xar c& Satudvix mearedovoty xat optscoucty. Other probable ex- 
amples are: Mt. 24% 26 Mk. 132! (161% 14) Jn. 222 332 421 845. 46 Acts 813 1511 
2677 Rom. 6% 137 1 Thes. 4% 1 Jn. 41. 

(c) But in the great majority of cases the thing believed is a proposition 
pertaining to God or Christ, the person believed is God or Christ, or some 
one bringing the divine message; and it is more or less clearly implied that 
the belief itself is accompanied by the conduct corresponding thereto, espe- 
cially by a corresponding trust in the person who is believed, or to whom 
the statement pertains: Jn. 5%: 6 tov Adyov pou dxobwy xat motebwy tH 
néuavet we #yer Cwhy atdveov. See also Mt. 8% 928 2122 25, 32 Mk. 115 (éy) 
536 Q23, 24 1% 24 7592 Lk. 145 812, 13, 50 205 2267 24% Jn. y50 (52) 438: 50 524, 38, 44, 
46, 47 630, 69 824 O25, 26, 37, 38 yy_15, 26b, 27, 40, 42 7238, 39 1319 1410, 11, 29 1627, 30, 31 
17% 21 1935 208) 25, 29, 3 Acts 44 82 1341 2414 2725 Rom. 45: 17, 18 TO% 16 2 Cor. 4% 
Gal. 3° 2 Thes. 11° Jas. 223 Heb. 116 r Jn. 373 53).5, 10b, ©, 

2. To trust, to put confidence in, to commit one’s self to; usually with the 
added idea of recognition of the character or standing of the one trusted 
and allegiance to him. The object, which is always a word referring to 
Christ (except in Jn. 124*e—even here implied, not expressed—r14! Acts 16% 
Rom. 4% 9%) is most commonly introduced by the preposition etc, but 
sometimes by éxt with dat. or acc., and is in a few cases expressed by a sim- 
ple dative. The verb in this sense is not infrequently used absolutely, the 
context supplying the object and construction. In Jn. 141 Rom. 9% 10! 
1 Pet. 26 2 Tim. 1” Tit. 38 Heb. 43, the idea of trust is probably prominent, 
perhaps to the exclusion of any other. Usually that of acceptance and 
adherence is in the foreground: Gal. 216: xat tusic ef¢ Koetotdy "Inoody 
éntotedcauev. Mt. 18° 2742 Mk. of? Jn. 119 211, 28 316, 18 (7s) 36 439 629, 30, 
35, 36, 40 75, 31, 38, 39, 48 QB, 30, 31 O85, 36, 38 TOsI FT2, 26a, 45, 48 FoI, 36, 37, 42, 44, 46 
14? 16° 172° Acts of ro 1117 1478 168! 84 188 194 2219 Rom. ro™ Phil. 129 
t Tim. 116 316 x Pet, 18 1 Jn. sits, 13, 

The construction motebw ets, which is found in all the passages cited 
under 2, except Mt. 27* Acts 9! 1117 163! 2219 Rom. 4% 9% 10! 1 Pet. 28 
1 Tim, 1 (xt) Jn. 69° 8% Acts 16% 18# (dat.) Jn. 6% 9% x Tim. 31¢ (abso- 
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lutely), appears for the first time in N. T. The rarity of the construction 
in the synoptic gospels and Acts (Mt. 18° Mk. 9 Acts rot’ 14%3 194), its 
appearance in Paul and Acts alongside of the Lxx construction motetw éxt 
with approximately equal frequency, and its entire displacement of the 
latter usage in the Johannine writings, suggest the probability that it first 
came into literary use in the Christian (perhaps Pauline) circles of the 
apostolic age, as being more exactly expressive of the Christian feeling 
respecting the relation of the believer to Christ, especially in its aspect of 
acceptance and adherence, than any previously current phraseology. It 
may have been previously used colloquially, or have been coined colloquially 
in Christian circles. It is used with an impersonal object in 1 Jn. 52° only. 

3. To have faith, referring to Christian faith as such without empha- 
sis upon any special aspect of it: Rom. 178: dévauts yao Deod gotty cic 
awtyptay navtl t@ mtoteboytt. See also Mk. of? Acts 24 432 514 (?) 112 
131% 39% 48 T4l 155 7 17% 34 788b, 27 IQ? 18 21720, 26 Rom. B22 AteTOsG 13" 1518 
r Cor. 12! 35 14% 15% 11 Gal. 322 Eph. 11, 19 1 Thes. 17 21% 13 1 Pet. 27 Jude’. 

4. To have confidence, to be bold: Rom. 14?: 6¢ wiv motelet gayetv 
n&vta. The basis of this confidence is indicated by v.! to be Christian faith; 
yet the verb here apparently means simply, to have confidence, the allu- 
sion to «lotts in the Christian sense lying not in the verb, but in its power 
to recall the xfotts of v.t. 

5- To entrust (followed by acc. and dat., or in the passive by acc.): 
Jn. 2%: abtds S& "Incodic obx éxtotevey abtov adtotc. See also Lk. 16" 
Rom. 3? 1 Cor. 9!” Gal. 27 1 Thes. 24 1 Tim. 11 Tit. 13. 


B. IIlotts has the following senses: 

I. The passive sense: faithfulness, fidelity to one’s promises or obliga- 
tions. 

1. Proprie, of the fidelity of God to his promises, or of the faithfulness of 
men to one another: Mt. 23% Rom. 3? Gal. 522 Tit. 21°. 

2. Evidence, assurance: Acts 17%. 

II. The active sense: faith, belief, trust. 

1. Belief of a proposition, or of a person, intellectual assent simply as 
such: Jas. 214-26, 

2. Belief of the truth concerning, and corresponding trust in, a person 
including or involving the attitude of will and conduct which such belief 
calls for, especially the committal of one’s self to him to whom the truth 
pertains. The object of faith in this sense is in N. T. almost always ex- 
plicitly or by implication God or Christ; rarely the truth or a truth. 

(a). Apprehension and acceptance of the truth concerning God or Christ 
with the emphasis on this intellectual element: Heb. 113: stotet voodwev 
xatnotioacbat todc atiivac ohuact Beod. Cf. v.'. 

(b) Belief in the power and willingness of God, as revealed in the pre- 
Christian period, to bless, help, and save, and a corresponding trust and 
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obedience; used of the faith of Abraham: Rom. 4% 4 1, 18, 1%, 20 Heb. 11% 
%, 17; of that of other O. T. characters: Heb. 4? 114 ® 7 (bis) 12, 18, 20-89, 

(c) Of essentially the same type is the faith in God which Jesus, in the 
synoptic gospels, enjoins his disciples to exercise: Mk. 11%: yete. xfotty 
Qeod. See also Mt. 172 21! Lk. 17% & 188; and that which is spoken of in 
Jas. 1% 6, 

(d) Belief in the power and willingness of Jesus to do a certain thing, 
heal the sick, deliver from peril, forgive sins, accompanied by a committal 
of one’s self to him in reference to the matter in question: Mt. 929: xat& 
chy tlottv duay yeynOjtw butv. Cf. v.28: morebete Str Sbvauae toto 
notjoat; see also Mt. 89 9% 22 1528 Mk, 25 440 534 r08? Lk. 520 7% 50 82s, 48 7719 
18, Closely akin to this is the faith in the name of the risen Jesus, which 
secured the healing of the sick, Acts 31°14%. In Jas. 5° it is not clear whether 
the faith referred to is thought of as faith in God or in Christ. 

(e) The acceptance of the gospel message concerning Jesus Christ, and 
the committal of one’s self for salvation to him or to God as revealed in 
him. Such faith is often spoken of specifically as faith in Jesus Christ, less 
often as faith in or towards God, very frequently simply as faith, or the 
faith, its specifically Christian character as based upon the Christian reve- 
‘ lation and involving acceptance of the gospel message being implied in the 
context. 

The large number of cases which fall under this head divide themselves 
into several classes, differing, however, only in the greater or less clearness 
with which the nature and object of the faith is expressed, or in the empha- 
sis upon one or another phase of it. 

(i) Those in which the object of the faith is distinctly expressed by an 
objective genitive or prepositional phrase. The article is sometimes pre- 
fixed and the faith is definitely identified as the faith in Christ Jesus or 
towards God: Acts 20%: thy sic Bebv wetkvoray xat alotiv cfc tov xdproy 
ty.dy *Insoty. See also Acts 24% Eph. 11° 312 Col. 14 25 12 1 Thes. 18 Jas. 21 
Rey. 2 141% Sometimes it is omitted, giving the phrase a qualitative 
force: Rom. 3% 2® Gal. 21° (bis) 3% Phil. 39 Heb. 61 (xtotewo éxt Gedy). 
Occasionally the noun is without the article, but the qualifying phrase is 
preceded by an article agreeing with «lottc, giving the sense, “faith,” or 
“a faith which is,” etc. So in Gal. 22° Acts 2618 x Tim. 3% 2 Tim. 138 3%, 

(ii) Those in which xflotts is accompanied by a subjective genitive or 
equivalent phrase indicating by whom the faith is exercised. The article 
is in this case almost invariably present. The object of the faith is usually 
indicated, more or less definitely, by the context, but occasionally directly 
expressed, such cases falling at the same time under the preceding head: 
Lk. 228? Rom. 1% rt Cor. 25 15% 17 2 Cor. 1% rol Phil. 217 Col. 14 25 
t Thes. 1% 3% 5 6 7% 10 2 Thes. 14 2 Tim. 218 Phm. 5. & Heb. 137 Jas. 18 
t Pet. 17 1 2 Pet. 15 1 Jn. 54 Jude # Rev. 219 1310, Without the article: 
Dit? 
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(iii) Those in which, though there is neither objective nor subjective 
limitation, the distinctly Christian character of the faith is clearly implied 
in the context. The article sometimes occurs marking the faith either as 
that just previously spoken of, as in Rom. 33% 2 Cor. 1%> Phil. 39», or as 
that referred to in the accompanying phrase, as in Gal. 123, or, most fre- 
quently, as the well-known (Christian) faith, as in Gal. 61°. For other 
examples with the article, see Acts 67 (moAUc te SyA0¢ téHy tepéwy Smxovoy 
th moter) Acts 13% 14%? 15° 165 Rom. 3%! 10* 17 (the article is possibly gen- 
eric in this case) 112° 1 Cor. 16% 2 Cor. 4% 135 Gal. 123 314 23. 26 Eph. 317 4% 
616 Phil. 175. 27 Col. 123 27 1 Thes. 1° 2 Thes. 32 1 Tim. 1% 39 416 os, 12 
61% 12, 21 2 Tim. 15 218 38 10 47 Tit. 113 22 Heb. 122 1 Pet. 195° Jude*. Cf. 
also Eph. 4°.* When the article is omitted the noun has a qualitative 
force, as in Acts 11% 1427 Rom. 1° 17 (fer) 51 93° #2 108 1626 2 Cor. 87 Gal. 32 & 
8, 9, 24 55, 6 Eph. 28 6% 1 Thes. 582 Thes. 11! x Tim. 12) & 5 14, 198 97, 15 48 64 
2 Tim. 2” Tit. 14 21° 3 Heb. 10” 1 Pet. 15 2 Pet. 11.} 

(iv) Those which refer to Christian faith as a belief in the power and 
willingness of God to work through men in the gifts of the Spirit; used both 
definitely and qualitatively: Rom. 12% ¢ 1 Cor. 129 13% 3, 

(v) Those which speak of Christian faith with special reference to the 
element of reliance upon God for acceptance with him apart from works of 
law and merit, and its consequent power to free one from the scruples of 
legalism or asceticism; used both definitely and qualitatively: Rom. 141. 2% 2 
(bis) x Tim. 48 (?). 

(f) Faith without reference to the distinction between faith in God as 
revealed in the O. T. period and faith as the acceptance of the gospel mes- 
sage; the term thus signifies faith as the attitude towards God of the man 
who accepts and believes whatever accredits itself to him as from God, and 
commits himself in trustfulness and obedience to God, whether towards 
God as known in the O. T. period or as revealed in Christ. In the nature 


*In certain of these cases by a semi-metonymy, faith, as the central principle of Chris- 
tianity and the determinative factor of the Christian life, stands almost for Christianity 
itself, without, however, wholly losing its own proper meaning of (active) faith. See x Tim. 
risb 39 4858 610, 21 2 Tim. 38 Tit. 118 2? Jude %. Out of this usage there undoubtedly grew in 
time the use of miorts to denote Christianity and in particular the beliefs of Christianity. 
But it is doubtful whether this stage of development is reached in N. T. Gal. 1% 2 Tim. 4), 
sometimes regarded as examples of this usage, are certainly not such, and are not even to be 
classed with those cited above. torts in these two passages has its proper and usual N. T. 
Sense of (active) faith in Christ. 

+ These anarthrous cases form a transition from those in which the reference is distinctly 
to the belief of the gospel and faith in Christ, or in God as revealed in Christ, to those in which 
(see f. below) faith is spoken of without reference to the extent of the revelation and with- 
out distinction between its O. T. type and its N. T. form. Respecting some of the passages 
cited above, e. g., Gal. 37-8 %, it may fairly be questioned on which side of the line they 
belong. That the line of distinction can not be sharply drawn and that N. T. writers easily 
pass from one conception to the other is a result and evidence of the fact that faith, whether 
directed towards the God revealed in O. T. or towards Christ or God as revealed in the gospel, 
is conceived of as always essentially the same in character. 
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of the case the word in these instances is qualitative and hence without 
the article or accompanied by the generic article. See Rom. 377 7% #0 4¥%, 16a 
g* 8 2 Cor. 57 Gal. 37 2 Heb. 62 10*% 89 116 Jas. 25. In Rom. 117 Gal. 34, 
though the quotation is from O. T. and nx of the original meant 
“faithfulness,” Paul evidently takes nlotts in the active sense—an inter- 
pretation which is not wholly without basis in the O. T. passage, since 
mx there denotes a steadfast adherence to God which implies faith 
in the active sense as an essential element of the experience. In Rom. 418 
éx ntotews ’ABepads means ‘of an Abrahamic faith,” 7. e., possessing a 
faith which like that of Abraham was exercised outside of the régime of law. 

Two elements of the apostle Paul’s conception of faith are worthy of 
special attention. On the one hand, he conceived of faith in Christ as 
issuing in a vital fellowship of the believer with Christ, by which Christ 
becomes the compelling and controlling force in the believer’s moral life 
(Gal. 27° 5%). On the other hand, he laid great stress upon the essential 
identity of such faith in God as existed in the O. T. périod and the Chris- 
tian type of faith. The doctrine of faith in Christ is defended by an appeal 
to the faith of Abraham, and the permanence and continuity of the prin- 
ciple of faith as the determinative element of God’s demand upon men 
urgently maintained. The union of these two elements in his idea of 
Christian faith, viz., its higher possibilities and normal destiny, and its 
essential identity with the more primitive faith of an older period is an 
important fact for the understanding of his thought. 

Neither idea, however, is peculiar to Paul. The former permeates the 
fourth gospel, though usually expressed in terminology other than that of 
Paul. The latter appears in almost all parts of N. T. According to the 
synoptic gospels Jesus teaches men to believe in God and invites them to 
have faith in him, apparently assuming that the production of the one faith 
will generate the other, and, indeed, expressly affirming that he that receives 
him receives him that sent him (Mk. 937). The fourth gospel expresses the 
same thought more explicitly in terms of faith (124) and reiterates it in 
other forms. In the Epistle to the Hebrews Christians are exhorted to 
maintain their faith in Christ by O. T. examples of faith in God. 

It is involved, implicitly if not explicitly, in this recognition of the essen- 
tial identity of pre-Christian and Christian faith that while all faith has of 
necessity an intellectual element, the intellectual content of faith is not a 
fixed quantity. Faith may differ in different persons and in the same per- 
son at different times. It is capable of development and of waning, and 
this both in respect to the content of the truth apprehended and in respect 
to the intensity or firmness with which it is exercised. See Mt. 1528 Lk. 79 
175 & 222 Acts 65 14% 165 Rom. 17 41% 20 126 t Cor. 13? 2 Cor. 87 1015 Phil. 15 
Col. 123 25 1 Thes. 31° 2 Thes. 13 1 Tim. 41 512 610 Jas. 25 22, 

To what extent Paul influenced early Christian usage of the words mtotedw 
and fottc and the idea of faith associated with them; to what extent he 
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was himself influenced by earlier Christian thought, is not easy to determine 
with accuracy. In the synoptic gospels, aside from a single instance which 
by its exceptional use of Pauline phraseology (Mt. 18°; the phrase xtotedw 
ets in Mk. 9 is in all probability not original, but a harmonistic addition 
from Mt. 188, and in the latter an editorial modification of the source), 
betrays an influence of the Pauline usage, the conception of faith is simple 
and relatively elementary. On the one hand, it includes the idea of trust 
in God frequently expressed in O. T. by nv3 and in the Lxx by xéxobe 
and éArt(w, and, on the other hand, that of confidence in the willingness 
and ability of Jesus to do certain things, usually to heal sickness or rescue 
from danger, rarely to forgive sins. It is never so used as to imply that 
faith in Jesus necessarily involved any formal definition of his person or 
mission; it is not, for example, employed in relation to Peter’s confession of 
the messiahship of Jesus (Mk. 879 and parallels). 

When the early church accepted Jesus as the Messiah, and confession 
that he was Lord and Christ became the keynote of the new religious move- 
ment that attached itself to his name, both the volitional and the doc- 
trinal element of faith (cf. under motedw, 1 (c) and 2) became more definite 
and more prominent. Yet the simple use of the word “faith” continued 
(Acts 316), and it is not possible to determine from the early chapters of 
Acts precisely to what extent confession of Jesus in explicit doctrinal terms 
became associated with the word rtottc¢. The noun is infrequent, and the 
verb occurs almost wholly in narrative passages, which doubtless reflect 
the usage of the period when Acts was written rather than of that of the 
events. 

There can be little doubt that it was largely to Paul that the Christian 
movement owed that strong emphasis on faith, and the prominence of the 
word in the Christian vocabulary which is reflected in N. T. as a whole. 
Clearly the emphasis on “faith” and “works of law” as antithetical con- 
ceptions is mainly due to him. That Jesus was, like Paul after him, a non- 
legalist, the evidence seems clearly to prove. But there is no reason to 
think that he developed a sharp antithesis between law and faith. The 
early church believed in Jesus as the Christ, but it was not, for the most 
part at least, consciously anti-legalistic, and it apparently did not occur 
to the early apostles to set faith and works or faith and law in antithesis to 
one another. To Paul, also, we doubtless owe the conception of faith as 
creating a mystical union with Christ, which appears in his letters, and of 
the influence of which the post-Pauline literature gives evidence. In this 
case as in so many others, Paul was a most important factor in the creation 
of the Christian vocabulary, not by inventing words, but by making 
them the bearers of his new thought or emphasis. 

See the excellent discussion in W. H. P. Hatch, “‘ The Pauline Idea of 
Faith,” in Harvard Theological Studies, II, Cambridge, 1917. 
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XVII. TINEYMA AND ZAPE.* 
I, TIINEYMA. 


A. Tlveiyo appears first among Greek writers in Aischylus. Its mean- 
ings in writers down to and including Aristotle are “wind,” “air,” “breath,” 
“life.” The meaning “spirit” does not appear. Xenophanes is said by 
Diogenes Laertius, IX 2. 3 (19), to have been the first to say that the soul, 
ux}, is xvedya, but the context shows that by this statement Xenophanes 
did not mean that the soul is (immaterial) spirit, but rather, as against the 
views of his predecessors that the soul lives after death as a shade, he affirms 
that everything that comes into being is also subject to extinction, and that 
the soul is but breath or air. To Anaximenes, a contemporary of Xenopha- 
nes, Plutarch, Plac. phil. 1, ascribes the words: ofov 4 puxh, gusty, } hwetéoa 
aie ocx cuyxeatet tuas xat Brov thy xdcuov nvetua xal aho mepréyer. 
The passage shows that in Xenophanes’ day it was held that the soul was 
air; it suggests that de and xveduc are nearly synonymous terms, and. that 
both are used of a substance supposed to control the world, and hence in 
some sense of cosmic significance. Cicero says that Anaximenes made air 
God, but he did not, so far as we know, say either that xvedue was God or 
that God was xveJuc, nor do we know of any other pre-Aristotelian writer 
who did so. Of Heraclitus, who found the origin of all things in fire, yet 
also, according to Aristotle, said that the origin of all things was soul, 
quxn, Siebeck, op. cit., says that he thinks of xvedua as that which con- 
nects the soul with the surrounding air, which is itself thought of as more 
or less soul or spirit. Epicharmus speaks of earth (7. e., the body) as going 
to earth in death, and of mvedya as going above. Yet no pre-Aristotelian 
writer apparently uses xvedua as an individualising term or as the equiva- 
lent of soul. From Xenophanes down to N. T. times guy, soul, is an 
individual and functional term whose definition was not in that of which it 
was composed but in its functions; it is the seat of life, feeling, thought. 
nvevyg, on the other hand, is a term of substance, defined not by its func- 
tions, which are very variable, but by its qualities. Cf. the terms “knife” 
and “steel,” “sword” and ‘“‘bronze.” Aristotle distinguishes between in- 

* For fuller discussion see Holsten, Zum. Evangelium des Paulus u. Petrus, pp. 365 ff., 
Rostock, 1868; Wendt, Die Begriffe Fleisch und Geist, Gotha, 1878; Dickson, S#. Paul’s Use 
of the Terms Flesh and Spirit, Glasgow, 1883; Gunkel, Die Wirkungen des heiligen Geistes, 
Gottingen, 1888; Schoemaker, “The Use of m9 in the O. T. and of rvedma in the N. T.,” in 
Journal of Biblical Literature, 1904, pp. 13-67; Wood, The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature, 
N. Y. 1904; Siebeck, “Neue Beitrige zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des Geist-Begriffs,” in 
Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophie, Bd. XXVII, 1914, pp. 1-16; Burton, Spirit, Soul, and 
Flesh: The Usage of Uvedpa, Vuxy and Zapé in Greek Writings, and Translated Works from 
the Earliest Period to 180 A.D. and of their Equivalents .... in the... . Old Testament, 
Chicago, 1918; also articles of which the above-mentioned monograph is an expansion and 
revision, published under the same title in AJT. Oct., 1913; Jan., 1914; July, ror4; Oct., 


1914; July, rors; Oct., rors. The following discussion is in part a reproduction and in part 
a condensation of this book and these articles. 
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born air, sbugutov xvedye, and air which is inhaled from without. But he 
also speaks of nvedya« in a sense which he expressly distinguishes from 
mve0y2 meaning the air of which wind is composed, and apparently, also, 
from the cdugutoy xvedue, describing it as the substance which is in both 
plants and animals, and permeates all, 31a xavtb¢ deyxet, and is both living 
and generative, Mund. 4 (394 b. -). Thus in ancient writers mveduc is 
neither the soul nor God, but a substance identical with or akin to air, 
but possessing, according to some writers, intelligence, according to others 
being the substance of which the soul is composed, and to others a sort of 
soul-stuff or world-stuff, the basis of all life, if not of all existence. 

In post-classical Greek writers, the principal meanings of xveduc, in order 
of frequency, are “‘wind,” “‘life,” ‘‘air.”” The meaning “breath” drops out, 
or is absorbed in the meaning “life.” In one passage in Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis (Amtig. 181) the word is used of a demon, perhaps under 
Hebrew influence. The Stoics made much use of the term veda. 
Chrysippus affirmed that the ultimate reality was xveGya moving itself 
(Stob. Ecl. i. 174) and the Stoics generally held this monistic view. Their 
avedu« has both material and “spiritual” qualities. Affirming that the 
soul is cua, by which the Stoics meant not only that it was real but that it 
possessed physical qualities, and, on the other hand, that it is cvebu« (Zeno 
calls it mvebua %vOeeuov; and Chrysippus, according to Galen, sbugutov 
futy ouveyts mavtl tH cmuatt Stqxov), they indicate both that the 
sxvedy.c has intellectual qualities and that the soul itself has physical qual- 
ities. The rve6ua, of which the soul is composed, is ca, but is permeated 
with Aé6yoc, and the organs of sense-perception are called rvetuata voeok, 
the xvedua extending from the governing part of the soul to the organs of 
sense-perception. Posidonius was, so far as we know, first among the 
Greeks to say that God was rvedua, to which he added voepdv xat rupddec. 
Two hundred years before Posidonius, Menander used the phrase xvedua 
@eioy in a way to show that some of his contemporaries ascribed to it the 
control of human affairs, but how far it was individualised and personalised 
does not appear, and it remains that with rare if any exception, rvedua is 
to the end of the first Christian century still a term of substance, not of 
functions, and a name not of God or the human soul, but of the substance of 
which both are composed, a refined and ethereal substance, yet still a sub- 
stance and not yet thought of asimmaterial. Akin to this, but probably to 
be distinguished from it, is xvedu« as a permeating principle or force. Aris- 
totle’s language leaves it uncertain whether in his day it was thought of as 
extending to all existence or to animate things only. Plutarch discusses 
the distinction between the souls of men and irrational animals, the prin- 
ciple of growth in plants, and the force of cohesion in stones, but does not 
call either of the latter xveOu«. Galen, in the second century, calls the power 
of cohesion &xttxov xvedua, and finally Sextus Empiricus, in the third cen- 
tury, groups all these things together under the common term veya. 
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The use of similar language in Philo shows that this terminology was 
already in use in the first century. In this century, in which the N. T. 
arose and, as will presently appear, mve0ue was in very common use among 
Christians, it occurs rather rarely in extant Greek literature, but is found 
in Plutarch, Cornutus, Epictetus, and Dio Chrysostom. It has the fol- 
lowing four senses: “‘wind,” “air,” “breath,” “the medium or bearer of 
psychic energy” (nervous fluid). The most notable fact here is the almost 
total absence of the meaning “spirit,” 

B. The term in Hebrew which corresponds most nearly to xvedue in 
Greek is min. It bears three meanings, which, in order of frequency, 
are: “spirit,” “wind,” “breath.” The genetic order is probably “wind,” 
“spirit,” “breath.” As spirit it denotes the Spirit of God, the spirit of 
man, and an evil spirit or demon. 1 is also probably originally a term 
of substance, and retained throughout the O. T. period a trace of this 
meaning in the clinging to it of a quantitative sense, as is illustrated in 
Elisha’s request for a double portion of Elijah’s spirit (2 Ki. 2%). But 
by an early development of meaning min came to be used of the Spirit 
of God, as that through which the power of God was manifested (Gen. 1’), 
and in the later period as the power of God operative in the ethical and 
religious life of the people (Isa. 611 Ps. 5118 [#1]). In O. T. it was also used 
of the spirit of man, first probably meaning “‘strength,” ‘‘courage,” “anger,” 
etc. (Judg. 8° Prov. 1814), then the seat of these and other qualities, and 
finally the seat of mentality, though this last usage is late and rare (Job 203). 
Alike, therefore, in the starting point and in the general range of usage 
there is a large measure of parallelism between the Hebrew nmin and the 
Greek veya, which made it inevitable that the latter should become the 
translation and recognised representative of the former. But there is also 
a marked difference between the usage of the two words, especially in the 
fact that the Hebrews so much earlier associated the term with God, making 
it, however, not a predicate of God (the O. T. never says God is ny), but 
an individualising name for an expression or manifestation of God. 

C. In Jewish-Greek literature, including Greek works by Jewish 
authors, down to 100 A. D., whether translations of Semitic originals or origi- 
nally composed in Greek, mveju« bears three meanings, in order of fre- 
quency, as follows: “‘spirit,’’ “wind,” “breath.” As “spirit” the term 
denotes the Spirit of God, the spirit of man, and superhuman beings both 
good and evil. Genetic relations can scarcely be spoken of, usages being 
inherited rather than developed. In the Lxx we find for the first time the 
expression xveiya Oeod (Gen. 12 418) and nvedua &ytov (Ps. 50 [51]"), the 
latter a translation of the Hebrew wyp m1, probably modelled on the 
tvebua Oetov which Menander’s usage proves to have existed among 
the Greeks and which itself occurs occasionally in the Lxx (Job 27? 33°). 
The entire usage in Jewish-Greek shows far more influence of the Hebrew 
view than of Greek thought. 
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D. N. T. usage of xvetua, like that of other Jewish-Greek literature, is 
strongly influenced by the ideas which come from O. T., which it follows 
much more closely than it does that of Greek writers in general. Yet it 
also shows, especially in Paul, peculiarities of its own, which were probably 
in the main not derived from outside but developed within the circle of 
Christian thought. Of the characteristics of N. T. usage which differen- 
tiate it from non-Jewish-Greek, and to a certain extent from all previous 
usage, the following are the most important: (a) avedya is no longer pre- 
vailingly a substantial term, as in Greek writers, but, with few exceptions, 
individualising as in Jewish-Greek, following the Hebrew. (b) Its most fre- 
quent use is with reference to the Spirit of God. For this there is only the 
slightest precedent in the non-Jewish Greek writers. N. T., especially 
Pauline, usage shows a marked advance even on Jewish-Greek. (c) The 
relation of xvedua to Yuxn is almost wholly new, having only partial prece- 
dent in Philo. Whereas in Greek writers generally uyy is the term which 
definitely conveyed the idea of life and mentality, and xveiuc is a term of 
substance, in itself conveying no idea of mentality, and ranging all the way 
from “wind” or “air” to an extremely refined substance of which God and 
the soul are composed, and while in the nearly contemporaneous Hermetic 
literature xvedua is definitely graded below puyq in the scale of being, 
aveduc in N. T. assumes a position of definite superiority to the guyi. 
This is due not to the degradation of puyh, but to the elevation of rvetua. 
The former is still, as in the Greek usage generally, the general term for 
the seat of life, feeling, thought, and will. But xveduc, having now become 
an individualised term and as such a name both for the soul of man and the 
Spirit of God, is used as the seat of the moral and religious life of man. 
(d) xvedux is now used as a generic term for incorporeal beings, including 
in Paul those who have heavenly bodies. For this usage there is no exact 
previous parallel, though it has its basis in the application of the term 
avedwc to God and to the demons. A product of this usage and the pre- 
ceding, or at least related to them, is the antithesis here formed for the 
first time between duytxd¢ and xvevpattxéc, which in Paul is applied to 
bodies, designating them as suitable, on the one hand, to a ux, a soul 
in an ordinary material body, and on the other to a mvedua, 2. ¢., a soul 
no longer embodied in the ordinary sense (x Cor. 154f-); but also to men 
in a religious sense, distinguishing one who has not and one who has the 
Spirit of God (x Cor. 2“f-). The latter usage appears also in Jude, v.19. 
(f) There is a clear distinction between the work of the Spirit of God in 
producing the so-called yaetouata, such as tongues, prophecy, etc., and the 
operation of the same spirit in producing ethical results, and a depreciation 
of the former as compared with the latter. This appears first in Paul, and 
is perhaps original with him. See Gunkel, Die Wirkungen des heiligen 
Geistes, pp. 62-97, esp. 77 ff. 

The meanings of xvedua in N. T. arranged in the order of their probable 
genetic relationships are as follows: 
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I. Wind: Jn. 3%: cd xvedua Srou OéAet tvet xad thy guviy alcod d&xobetc, 
GAN obx oldac nébev Zoyetat, xat mod bx&yer. See also Heb. 17. 

II. Breath, breath of life: 2 Thes. 28: xat téte dxoxahugOqcetat 6 &vou.os 
dy & xbetog [’Incotc] dveAet tH xvebyatt tod atbyatos aitod. See also Rev. 
Ir! 1315, 

III. Spirit: an incorporeal, sentient, intelligent, willing being, or the 
element by virtue of which a being is sentient, intelligent, etc. 

A. Embodied, viz., human spirit, that element of a living man by virtue 
of which he lives, feels, perceives, and wills; variously viewed: 

1. As the seat of life, or that in man which constitutes him a living being. 
Lk. 855: xat éxéotoedey td avec aitis, xat dvéotn mapaxejua. See also 
Mt. 275° Lk. 2346 Jn. 19%° Acts 759 Jas. 26 

2. As the seat of emotion and will, especially of the moral and religious 
life, including thought as concerned with religion: Mk. 1434: yonyooette 
xart noocebyecbe, Yva wt eAOnte cic meteacudy’ td wiv tvedue modfumoy 
4 88 o&pE dobevhs. See also Mt. 264 Mk. 8 Lk. 147 Jn. 4% %b 13133 1321 
Acts 1716 1875 192! 2022 Rom. 1° 229 78 816 1211 1 Cor. 4?! 734 1618 2 Cor. 213 71. 18 
Gal. 61. 8 18 Eph. 4% Phil. 423 2 Tim. 422 Phm. * Jas. 4° 2 Pet. 34. It 
sometimes seems to denote the human spirit as permeated with or dom- 
inated by the divine Spirit, either ethically (Jn. 3%»), or ecstatically (x Cor. 
14, 15, 16), 

3. As the seat of consciousness and intelligence: 1 Cor. 2%: tls ydo 
oldev dvOedxwy ta tod dvOperou ef wh td veIa tod dvOowmov tb év ade@; see 
also Mt. 53 Mk. 28 Lk. 18°, 

4. Generically, without reference to these distinctions: Rom. 819: ef 3&8 
Xoerotds év butv, td wdv cua venody Sik ducotiav, td S& mveiu« Cwh ded 
Stxatocdyvyy. See also x Cor. 5% 4 Phil. 127 Col. 25 1 Thes. 523 Heb. 412 129 (?) 
Rev. 228. 

B. Unembodied or disembodied spirit: more exactly, a sentient, intelli- 
gent, volitional being whose mode of life is not conditioned by a body in 
the ordinary sense of the term; used of various beings so conceived, the 
specific reference being indicated by limitations of the word or by the con- 
text; thus of: 

1. The Spirit of God, viewed as: 

(a) The cause of extraordinary phenomena in human experience, such 
as prophecy, tongues, healings, etc.: 1 Cor. 124: Brategécetg 88 yaoroudgcuv 
elaty, rd 58 abcd nveiua«. See also Mt. 1020 1218 28, 31, 92 2943 Mk. 329 1236 
13M Lk. 115, 17, 41, 67 325, 26, 27 418 ro%! 1210, 12 Jn. 739 (bis) 2022 Acts 15) 8 16 
a4, 17, 18, 33, 38 43 25, 31 5% 9, 32 ype 55 815, 17, 18, 19, 29 oO To!9, 44, 45, 47 T112, 15, 16, 28 
13% 4, 9, 52 15% 28 165 IQ? § 20%, 28 274, 1 28%5 Rom. 1591 Cor. 21% 12b, 13, 14 740 
12% 7 & % 1, 18 742 Gal. 3% %. § Eph. 35 1 Thes. 51° 1 Tim. 4! Heb. 2! 3798 ro 
2 Pet. 1211 Jn. 42% 6 Rev. 110 27, 1, 17, 29 36, 13, 22 42 74138 773 2710, Tn Acts 167 
1 Pet. 1" Rev. 191° (?), the Spirit in this sense is identified with that of the 
risen Jesus. 
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(b) Active in an extraordinary way in the conception of a child: Mt. 118: 
edeé0n év yaotot eyoucn éx mvebuatos &ylov. See also Mt. 12° Lk. 155, 

(c) Operative in the human spirit for the production of ethical results: 
Rom. 84: tad Stxatwua tod vowou xAnewO7 gv qty tots wh xat& okoxa 
Teptmatovaty &AX xat& nvetua. See also Mt. 31! Mk. 18 Lk. 316 Jn. 35: 6a, & 
1417, 26 7526 7618 Acts gt Rom. 55 82, 5, 6, 9, 13, 14, 15b, 16a, 23, 26, 27 9! 1417 1518, 18, 30 
x Cor. 24 316 61%. 19 2 Cor. 122 33. 6 8 17, 18 413 55 66 7313 Gal. 46 55, 16, 17, 18, 22, 25 
Eph. 13%, 17 218, 22 316 43, 30 617, 18 Phil. 2! 33 Col. 18 1 Thes. 15 6 48 2 Thes. 2" 2 
Tim. 1 Tit. 35 Heb. 102° 1 Pet. 1? 4 Jude vv. 1% 20. In Rom. 8%¢ Phil. 119 
Heb. 9", the Spirit in this sense is identified with that of the risen Jesus. 

(d) The mind of God: x Cor. 2%: ottwc xa tz tod Beod obdelc Zyvwxev 
st ut) vd veda tod Geo. 

(e) Operative in the external world: Acts 83°: dre 38 dvéBnoav éx tod 
Bdatoc, xvebua xvelov Yoracey thy Plkixxoy. Cf. I above. 

(f) Generically, without specific reference to the form of activity: Lk. 4%: 
xar Sréotopebev & “Inaotc év th Suvduet tod mvebpatoc etc thy TDadtAatay. 
See also Mt. 316 41 2819 Mk. 110 12 Lk. 3% 4! (bzs) 1138 Jn. 18% 83 (bis) 334 
Acts 1? 6% 5 10 038 1124 Rom. 8! (bis) Gal. 314 42° Eph. 44 518 Heb. 641 Pet. 1% 
I Jn. 3% 43 5% § Rev. 2217. 

2. The spirit of man separated from the body after death: 

(a) In a heavenly mode of existence: Acts 23°: ob38 xaxby ebeltoxopev 
év tH dvOodrw tobctp. et 38 xveiua EAdAnoey abtm 4 &yyeAoc—. See also 1 
Cor. 55 Heb. 12”. 

(b) A ghost, spectre, shade, visible on earth: Lk. 2437: atonBévtec 8 xat 
ZucoBor yevduevor E36xouv rve0ua Oewpetv. See also Lk. 245°. 

(c) In Sheol: 1 Pet. 319: év @ xal totc év gudaxp aveduacty mopeuOels 
éxnoutey. 

3. An angel: Heb. 1%: ody né&vtec eloly Acttoupyexe mvebuata elo Sta- 
novlay drooteAAdweva, St& toc wEAAoVTAaG xAnPovomEty cwtHolay; 

4. Ademon: Acts 87: moAAot yap tHv éxdvtwy mvebuata dxdbaota Bodvta 
guvy wey&an éEfexovto. See also Mt. 816 ro® 124 46 Mk, 128, 26, 27 311, 80 
52, % 13 G7 726 Q17, 20, 2 (bis) Lk. 435 36 618 721 82, 29 g3% 42 7920 77%, 26 7311 Acts 
516 T616, 18 TgI2, 18, 16, 16 y Tim. 41 Rev. 161% “4 182, 

5. Without reference to these distinctions, referring qualitatively to any 
being not corporeally conditioned, or to all such, or to a group (other than 
any of the above), defined by the context; used both of beings conceived of 
as actually existing, and, especially as a descriptive term in negative ex- 
pressions, of beings presented merely as objects of thought: Jn. 49: rveOuc 
6 Geb, xat tods meocxUvodytas altdy év nvebuate nat cAnBelg Set toocxuvety. 
(The first instance only falls under this head.) Rom. 815: of yap éA¢- 
Bete nvedua Sovdctac mad els gdBov, dAAK éAdBete mvedua utobeclac. See 
also Lk. g5° Acts 238 Rom. 14 118 1 Cor. 218 1210 141% 82754 2 Cor. 114 1218 
Eph. 2? 2 Thes. 2? 1 Tim. 3!°* 2 Tim. 17 1 Pet. 318481 Jn. 4% (bis) 2b, 3, ob 
Rev. 14 3) 4° 58. 


* Cf. x Enoch 20%, éwi 7 mvevmarte. 
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C. Generically, without reference to the distinction between embodied 
and unembodied spirit: Jn. 6% (bis) 1 Cor. 617 Heb. 12° (?). 


II. ZAPE. 


Dé&oe bears throughout Greek literature the meaning “‘flesh,” but is some- 
times used by metonymy for the whole body. In the Lxx it translates 
.w3, and takes over from the Hebrew certain other derived meanings, 
e. g., “kindred,” and “‘a corporeal living creature.”” In N. T. certain further 
developments of meaning appear, and the word becomes one of the most 
important for the purposes of interpretation, especially of the Pauline epis- 
tles. Its meanings are as follows: 

1. Flesh: the soft, muscular parts of an animal body, living or once 
living: Lk. 2439: Yydragnoaté we xal (Sete, Str cvstua ckoxa xat datda odx 
yer xabdrs gut Oewpette Zyovtx. See also Jn, 651 (bis) 5% 5% 54, 86, 56, 63 y Cor. 
1539 (quater) 5° Jas. 5 Rev. 1716 1918 (quinquies) *. 

2. Body: the whole material part of a living being: 2 Cor. 127: 8b va 
wh Srepatowuat, 25604 wor oxdAop th caext. See also Mt. 264 Mk. 1438 
Jn. 18 (?) Acts 226 #1 Rom. 228 1 Cor. 55 2 Cor. 4"! 71 1038 Gal. 229 33 418. 14 68 
(bis) 8 Eph. 21. 15 529 Phil. 122 %4 Col. 12% % 21,5 18 ¢ Tim. 316 Heb. g!% 3 
107 129 rt Pet. 31% 1 4! (bis) * 6 1 Jn. 216 42 2 Jn. 7 Jude” *& %, By meton- 
ymy, for embodiment, incarnation: Heb. 57. With alu«, the whole phrase 
signifying, the body: Heb. 24. : 

3. By metonymy: the basis or result of natural generation. 

(a) The basis of natural generation and of kinship (the body, or the body 
plus whatever is concerned with generation and kinship): Jn. 3°: cd yeyevvy- 
wévoy éx ths acapxds ake§ éotty. (Only the first instance falls under this head. 
Cf. 6 below.) See also Rom. 41 9% & § 1 Cor. 1018 Gal. 423. 29 Eph. 21, 

(b) As a collective term, equivalent to “kindred”: Rom. 11%: e% mw¢ 
napatnrdow you tiv okexa xat odaw tives é€ adtady. In this use the term 
passes beyond the limits of the physical and comes to include all the ele- 
ments of a human being. 

4. A corporeally conditioned living being: usually referring exclusively 
to man, yet sometimes including all corporeal living beings, and in any case 
designating the beings referred to not as human but as corporeal: Mt. 1617: 
pwaxketos el, Diuwv Bapwva, Ste adpS xat atuae odx dmexkAubéy cor GAN 8 
mathe wou & éy [totc] odpavotc. See also Mt. 19% ¢ 2422 Mk. ro® 1330 
Lk. 3° Jn. 1 172 Acts 217 Rom. 18 320 88b. © (?) x Cor. 129 616 Gal. 116 218 
Eph. 5%! 612 r Pet. 14, 

5. By metonymy: the creature side, the corporeally conditioned aspect. 
of life, the external as distinguished from the internal and real, or the secular 
as distinguished from the strictly religious: Jn. 8%: Sueic xat& thy akoxa 
xolvets, éyd od xplvw obdéva (cf. 7%). See also 1 Cor. 126 728 2 Cor. 516 
(bis) 75 10? 1118 Gal. 612 Eph. 65 Col. 322 Phm. +, 
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6. The product of natural generation apart from the morally transform- 
ing power of the Spirit of God; all that comes to a man by inheritance 
rather than from the operation of the divine Spirit. The term as thus used 
does not exclude, may even specifically include, whatever excellent powers, 
privileges, etc., come by heredity, but whatever is thus derived is regarded 
as inadequate to enable man to achieve the highest good: Phil. 34: e% tc 
Soxet KAAog rerorlévar 2v axoxl, gym wsAAov. Note the context. See also 
Jn. 3°> Rom. 619 75, 18, 25 838 2 Cor. 117 Phil. 33. 

7. That element in man’s nature which is opposed to goodness, that in 
him which makes for evil; sometimes thought of as an element of himself, 
sometimes objectified as a force distinct from him, this latter usage being, 
however, rather rhetorical: Rom. 85: 1d yao gedvnua tio capnds Bkvatoc. 
See also Rom. 8 5 7 8 % 12 (B75) 13 1314 Gal. 513, 16 17, 19, 24° perhaps Eph. 23 
(bis) Col. 21. 18, 23 2 Pet. 21° 18, though in all these latter cases okp& may 
itself mean simply body, and the implication of evil lie in other members 
of the sentence. 

Tn 6 all the good that comes to man by nature is credited to the ogpé, the 
evil of it is its moral inadequacy; in 7 the right impulses are credited to the 
vols or the Zow &vOownxos, and the oke§ becomes a force positively and 
aggressively evil. 

It has often been contended (see Schweitzer, Paul and His Interpreters, 
p. 86) that the o%p&, which, according to Paul, is a force that makes for 
evil (6 above), is at the same time the body (2 above), and that it is to the 
compelling force of the body as such that, in his view, sin is due. If this is 
the case he must logically, at least, hold that the touch of the flesh is essen- 
tially polluting, and that there can be no salvation except through the release 
of the soul from the body. That Paul associated the tendency to sin with 
the body is undoubtedly true (x Cor. 927) and is evidenced by the very fact 
of his using o&e& for the power that makes for evil. But that he identified 
sée& as meaning body and o&eE as meaning the force that makes for 
moral evil, that he ascribed either to the flesh as physical or to the evil 
impulse which he called o&e&, compelling force, seems thoroughly disproved 
by the evidence. It is often assumed that this view was the current con- 
ception in Paul’s day. It is true that from before the time of Plato there 
is manifest a tendency to regard the body as by virtue of its materiality 
injurious to the intellectual or moral interests of man. Apparently, also, 
comparatively early in the Christian period the Gnostics had developed the 
view which Paul is alleged to have held, viz., that “flesh” and “spirit” 
represent an antithesis which is at the same time substantial and ethical, 
that sin in the universe is a necessary consequence of the matter in it, and 
that it must be where matter is. But the evidence does not seem to war- 
rant the conclusion that this development had already taken place in the 
N. T. period. Weber, in his Theologie des Talmud, maintained that rab- 
binism found the seat of the evil impulse, yeger kara, in the flesh. But 
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Porter* has shown the incorrectness of that view, and Bous. affirms that 
Palestinian Judaism did not find the cause of sin in matter (Rel. d. Jud.?, 
pp. 459 f.). While, therefore, it is evident that there was in Paul’s intellec- 
tual world a soil out of which he might have developed such an idea, it is 
his own letters that must show whether he did or not, and they, in fact, 
show that he did not. The conspectus of usages given above shows that 
the term was no longer the simple one that it was in classical Greek. It 
had taken on new meanings from the Hebrew 713, and developed still 
others not found in the Hebrew word. In this process of development, the 
steps of which it is fairly easy to trace, the distinctly physical sense is left 
behind. Even in 3 b, as also clearly in 4 and 5, the term is no longer purely 
material. Nor is it soin6. Under the term as so used (see Phil. 3?f-) the 
apostle includes all that comes as the sequel of natural generation, both 
physical and immaterial, both good and evil, but especially the good. 
When he finally passed by another metonymy to isolate under this same 
term ‘‘flesh’’ the evil element of heredity it is very improbable that he at 
the same time added the idea of the exclusively physical, which had already 
been dropped at a much earlier point. And this conclusion is confirmed by 
the fact that we find usage 6 in a later letter than that in which 7 appears, 
which indicates that in the development of meaning 7 the apostle has not 
left 6 behind. To these considerations it is to be added that Paul nowhere 
ascribes compelling power to the o&e& in either sense of the word. The 
life in the flesh may be a life of faith and of victory over evil (Gal. 2°), and 
in faith there is a force to overcome the flesh in its worst sense (Rom. 6! 2 
Gal. 516 22, 3). Finally it must be said that so far from sharing the feeling 
that is expressed by Plato, Seneca, and Plutarch, that true blessedness is 
achieved only by getting rid of the body, Paul retained the feeling, derived 
from his Hebrew ancestry, that the soul could not be wholly happy with- 
out a body. Cf. 1 Cor., chap. 15; 2 Cor., chap. 5; 1 Thes. 572; Rom. 81, 
We conclude, therefore, that while to Paul the body is inferior to the soul 
and needs to be kept in subjection, and while there is a force in man that 
makes for evil, which he calls o&e&, yet this force is not the body, and neither 
it nor the body exercises a compelling influence for evil upon the soul of 
man. 

It might perhaps have been expected that inasmuch as Paul frequently 
uses nvedua and o&e§ in antithesis it would always be the same meanings 
that would be contrasted. Such, however, proves not to be the case. On 
the contrary, the numerous meanings of the two terms give rise to a num- 
ber of antitheses between them. In Gal. 6% 1 Cor. 55 2 Cor. 44% Rom. 228 29 
Col. 25, the contrast is between the flesh, or the body, and the spirit of man, 
an antithesis that in most Greek writers would have been expressed by 
cue and uyy; but in most of the passages cited there is an emphasis on 
the religious capacity of the nvetya that would not have been conveyed 


*“The Yeger Hara: A Study in the Jewish Doctrine of Sin,” in Biblical and Semitic Studies, 
by Members of the Faculty of Yale University, New York and London, 190%. 
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by uxn. In Gal. 68 the sowing to the flesh is the devotion of one’s goods 
(see v.*) and energies to the satisfaction of the demands of the body; sowing 
to the spirit is devoting these things to the development of the spirit-life, 
which is both intellectual and religious. In Gal. 33 the flesh is, as in the 
preceding cases (see esp. Rom. 22% 2%), the physical flesh, that in which the 
cricumcision which they were urged to accept took place; but the spirit is 
the Spirit of God, which they received (v.?) when they accepted the gospel, 
and by which miracles were wrought among them (v.5). In Gal. 4° a&é, 
as in Rom. 93: * 8, is clearly the basis of natural generation, the contrast being 
with the promise in fulfilment of which Isaac was born extraordinarily; in 
the application of the allegory 5 yevynbels xat& okexa (v.29) refers to the 
Jew who depends upon his heredity for salvation (the word thus verging 
towards meaning 6) in contrast with one whose life is according to the Spirit 
of God, or possibly with one who has been born according to the Spirit, an 
idea suggested in Rom. 64 and further developed in Jn. 3%. In Rom. 1°, 
despite the similarity of the phrases to those in Gal. 42%. 2°, oke& is probably 
to be taken as denoting a corporeally conditioned being, and xvedpa as a 
generic term for an unembodied being (III B 5), xatk meaning “‘ viewed as” 
and the whole passage indicating the high rank of Jesus, first, among earthly 
(corporeally conditioned) beings, and, secondly, among holy heavenly (not 
corporeally conditioned) beings. Somewhat similar is the contrast in 
1 Tim. 31%, but op probably denotes the body or the corporeally condi- 
tioned mode of life, and xvebyuatt, by a further metonymy suggested by 
the desire to parallel év capxt, denotes an incorporeal mode of being rather 
than an incorporeal being. In Phil. 33 xvedya manifestly denotes the Spirit 
of God, and o&e&, as already pointed out, all that man obtains by heredity. 
In Rom. 7° cket probably means the totality of the life apart from the Spirit 
(as in Phil. 33), while xvedya in 76 stands for the human spirit as the seat 
of religious life. In Rom. 84-1! there is, as indicated above, a gradual transi- 
tion from this meaning of s&e& to the more positively ethical sense, while 
in vv.’ 3 there is probably a return to the earlier meaning. Throughout 
these verses zveiua denotes the Spirit of God, and sometimes the Spirit of 
Christ identified with the Spirit of God. The absence of the article gives 
the phrases in which it is lacking a qualitative force, by which it approxi- 
mates to the generic sense, as inclusive of the divine and human spirit, but 
the term probably always retains in the apostle’s mind a reference to the 
divine Spirit. In Gal. 517-5 the flesh is the force that makes for sin, and 
axyvedwc is the divine Spirit, the omission of the article having the same effect 
as in Rom., chap. 8. 
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XVIII. AIA@OHKH.* 
I. CLASSICAL USAGE. 


Of the usage of Greek writers to and including Aristotle, an extended ex- 
amination has been made by Dr. F.O. Norton.t Of two hundred and twelve 
writers whose extant remains were examined the word was found in only 
nine, viz., Aristophanes, Lysias, Isocrates, Iseus, Plato, Demosthenes, Aris- 
totle, Dinarchus, and Hyperides. Among these writers Iszeus is the most 
important. The following is substantially Norton’s tabulation of uses, 
slightly changed as to form: 

1. Arrangement, disposition, testamentary in character. 

(a) In the plural, of the single provisions of a will, but not designating the 
will as a whole: Ise. 1%, et yao 8h, @ vdpec, Ho obtot gactv, év taic viv 
yeyeaupévats Stabyxatc Z3wxev adtots thy odclav: “For if now, O men, 
as these men say, in the present written provisions he gave you the prop- 
ettyr 2 2 

(b) In the plural, of the sum total of the provisions of the will, so that 
the plural is equivalent to “will” and can be so translated: Lys. 1939: 
& yao Kévuvoc Okvatoc xar at Stabqxat, do Stebeto ev Kirpw, sapic 
2dyAwoay Stt cdAAoctov éeos Hy ta YOKNUata dv Sweto noosedoxate: ‘For 
the death of Conon and the will which he made in Cyprus plainly showed 
that the money was a very small part of what you expected.” See also 
Ise. 24; Dem. 2733, 

(c) In the singular, of a will or testament as a whole: Plato Legg. XI 923C, 
5g By Stabhxny yekon te abtod StattBéuevoc: “whoever writes a will dispos- 
ing of his possessions.” See also Aristoph. Vesp. 584, 589; Dem. 46%. 

2. An arrangement or agreement between two parties in which one ac- 
cepts what the other proposes or stipulates; somewhat more one-sided than 
a cuvOqxn. It may include provisions to be fulfilled after the death of the 
party making the stipulations, but is not strictly testamentary in character. 
Tse. 627: xat yekbac Stabyxny, ég” ol¢ elohyaye tov maida, xartattOerar 
wet tobtwv [Iubo3mew: “And having written out an agreement, by which 
he introduced the boy (into his gpatefa), he deposited it, with their con- 


* For other literature, see Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews, pp. 298-302; Fricke, Das 
Exegetische Problem Gal. 3%, pp. 16-18, Leipzig, 1879; Schmiedel, art. “Galatians” in Encyc. 
Bib. If 1609; Conrat, “Das Erbrecht in Gal. 3°47” in ZntW. vol. V. pp. 204 f.; Riggenbach, 
“Der Begriff der AtaOyxn in Hebrierbrief,” in Theologische Studien Theodor Zahn . . 
dargebracht, Leipzig, 1908; Norton. A Lexicographical and Historical Study of AvaOjxn, from 
the Earliest Times to the End of the Classical Period, Chicago, 1908; Ferguson, The Legal Terms 
Common to the Macedonian Inscriptions and the New Testament, pp. 42-46, Chicago, 1913. 
Behm, Der Begriff AvaOyxn im Neuen Testament, Naumburg, 1912; Lohmeyer, Aca@yxn: Ein 
Beitrag 2ur Erkldrung des neutestamentlichen Begriffs, Leipzig, 1913; reviewed by Moffatt, 
in Review of Theol. and Phil. 1913, p. 338; Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek 
Testament, p. 148; Vos, “Hebrews, the Epistle of the Diatheke,” in Princeton Theological 
Review, 1915, pp. 587-632; 1916, pp. 1-61. 

{ Op. cit. supra. 
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currence, with Pythodorus.”’ The close relation between the two general 
meanings of the word are illustrated in Ise. 412, in which Sta04xn, meaning 
a will, is classed among cupGdAata, agreements or contracts: nept wiv yao 
toy &AwY ouuBoralwy oF xkvu yaremdv cols ta Peud} waptupodvtas 
éhéyyxetv’ Gavtog yae xatl mapbdvtog tod mokEovrac, xataaptupoict eph 
38 tOv StabyxGy mis kv tig yvoln todcs wh t&ANOH A€yovtac, xtA. See also 
Ise. 10! Plato, Legg. XI 922 A-C. Im Aristoph. Av. 435-461, dra8hxn 
denotes a compact: u& tov ’Aréd\Aw "ya wdy od, Ay wh Stdbwvetae y’ ofde 
SraOjxny Ewor Hvaeo 8 clOynxoc tH yuvatxt déHeto 6 waxatpomoloc, unte S&xvety 
tobtous éué. 

Among Norton’s further conclusions from his investigation are the fol- 
lowing: (a) The custom of will-making among the Greeks arose from the 
adoption of an heir. (b) Adoption inter vivos was irrevocable except by 
mutual agreement; but adoption by will became operative at death, and 
such adoption and the will might be revoked at the discretion of the tes- 
tator. (c) A 8ta64xn in the sense of a covenant was revocable only by 
mutual consent. 


II. USAGE OF THE HEBREW ™3, 


In the Lxx 8ta64xn occurs over three hundred times, in a very large 
majority of cases as the translation of n3. This Hebrew word uniformly 
signifies ‘‘covenant,” “compact.” It is often used of a mutual agreement 
between men, most commonly between kings or peoples: Gen. 14% 2127 
Ex. 2332 Deut. 7? Josh. 9* 7 1, 1% 16 ¢ Sam. 11! 2 Sam. 33% 1 21 53 x 
Ki. 512 20% 2 Chr. 23! [Lxx otherwise] * Isa. 33% Ezr. 16%, etc. It is still 
more commonly employed of a covenant between God and men, in which 
case the initiative being thought of as wholly with God, the compact as- 
sumes in general the form of a gracious promise on God’s part to do certain 
things, accompanied by the imposition of certain conditions and obligations 
uponmen. The word in its various instances emphasises, now the mutuality 
of the relation (Gen. 172-4; cf. Lev. 26% 1° and context); now the promises 
of God (Gen. 9% 4 1518 Lev. 26% Ps. 89%f-- 4); and now the obligations laid 
upon the people and assumed by them (Ex. 19% 247 8; cf. Gen. 17"); but 
in general carried the suggestion both of divine initiative and of mutuality. 
Only rarely are men said to make a covenant with God (2 Ki. 111? 233 2 
Chr. 34%), and even in these passages the act is perhaps thought as an 
acknowledgment of the obligation imposed by God. 

The word is of frequent occurrence in the Zadokite Fragment, the product 
of a sect of Jews who withdrew to Damascus, where they established “the 
New Covenant,” “the Covenant of Repentance.” This work is assigned 
by Charles to a period between 18 B.c. and 70 A.D. See Schechter, Frag- 
ments of a Zadokite Work, Cambridge, 1910; Ch.AP. II, pp. 785-834. 
The nv3 here spoken of is always a covenant with God, or established by 
God. Thus 6°: “In accordance with the covenant which God established 
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with Israel.” In 4% * it is conceived of as existing from the time of Abra- 
ham. The “New Covenant entered into in the land of Damascus” (9*4) 
is apparently a covenant to return to the law of Moses (19'-4). See also 
4, 12, 18 21 49 ot 712 8%. 11, 15, 21 Q11, 12, 15, 25, 37, 41, 49, 51 TO? TT? 167 12 208 (Charles’ 
notation). 

III. USAGE IN JEWISH-GREEK. 


The Lxx use Sta04xn in the sense of the Hebrew n13. The basis of 
this usage is on the one side in the use of the term 8ta84xn by classical 
writers to denote a compact not testamentary in character, as in the ex- 
amples cited under 2 above (esp. Aristoph. Av. 435-61), and, on the 
other, in the fact that the ordinary Greek word for “compact,” svvOqxn, 
was probably felt to be inappropriate to express the thought of the Hebrew 
m3, the latter being commonly used not for a compact between two 
parties of substantially the same rank, but for a relationship between 
God and man graciously created by God, and only accepted by man. 

Of special significance as showing that the employment of the word in 
this sense was not a mere translator’s expedient, but that it reflected a real 
usage of the language is the fact that the O. T. Apocrypha, both Alex- 
andrian and Palestinian, use 3:@67xy uniformly in the sense of “covenant,” 
with the possible exception of a few instances in which by metonymy it 
means “‘a decree,” “ordinance” (Sir. 141% 17 1622 4517), and that both of the 
covenant of God with men, usually with Israel (2 Esd. 10% Wisd. 1822 
Jdth. gi Sir. 112° 172 24% 287 398 422 4411, 18, 20, 22 4nd, 7, 15, 24,25 gait Bar. 235 
t Mac. 115, 57, 63 220, 27, 50, 54 410 2 Mac, 12 736 818), and of a compact between 
men (Sir. 38% 4119 1 Mac. 111119). In the latter sense cuv6qxn is also used, 
and in 2 Mac. it is uniformly the case that d:a64xn is used of God’s cove- 
nant with Israel, and cuv@yxn of covenants between men. Only once in 
the Apocrypha is cuv0qxn used of a covenant of God with men (Wisd. 1221). 

In the sense of “‘covenant” it occurs also in Ps. Sol. g!? 105 1717; Test. XII 
Pat. Benj. 3% (perhaps a Christian interpolation).* 

In the sense of “testament,” meaning not an instrument conveying 
property, but the message which one about to die leaves to his posterity, 
it is found in Test. XII Pat. Reub. 11; Naph. 11; Gad. 11; Ash. 11; Jos. 1}, 
and in the title of the work and of each of the twelve parts of it. 

Not possessing the two treatises on dta0qxat which in Mut. nom. 52 (6) 
Philo says he had written, we are dependent on the exegesis of a few pas- 
sages for our knowledge of his usage. The word occurs in Leg. alleg. III 85 
(28); Sac. Ab. 57 (14); Quod det. pot. 67 (19); Quis rer. div. 313 (62); Mut. 

* The same idea is expressed in Jub. 15 10.64, 10 11, 16, 17, 38 yq 18, 20 y54, 9, 11, 13, 16, 19, 21, 96, 28, 
2, M16 208 274, 11 2218, 30 2316, 19 2411 30% 339 488; but as the Greek of none of these passages ~ 
is extant, they can be cited only as evidence of the currency of the idea in Jewish circles in 
the second century B.c., not directly of the usage of S:a@yxy. The covenants here spoken 
of are the covenant with Noah (6¢f-), with Abraham (1418, 2° 154. % 11) with Moses on Mt. 


Sinai (15), etc. The covenant with Abraham is interpreted with special reference to circum- 
cision. 
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nom. 51, 52 (6); 57, 58 (8); 263 (45); Som. II 223, 224 (33); Spec. leg II 
(Third, Fourth, and Fifth Com.) 164. These passages, of which the most 
significant are those from Mut. nom., do not seem to sustain the verdict of 
Cremer, p. 1008, and of Riggenbach (op. cit. p. 313) that Philo uniformly 
uses the word in the sense “‘testament.’’ Only in Spec. leg. II 16 is this 
clearly its meaning. Elsewhere ‘‘covenant”’ is the more probable meaning. 
Both in the quotations from the Lxx and also in his own language he uses 
phrases that imply mutuality. See Mut. nom. 52, 58. Note also that 
in 58 he says that there are many kinds of dra0jxet, and in Som. II that 
the 3ta8yxn is established as on the foundation of the soul of the righteous 
man; neither of which things could appropriately be said of wills. It is 
true that Philo repeatedly emphasises the element of grace which the 
S:a8qxy involves; but this fully comports with the fact that 8ta6qxy is in 
his thought and usage not a contract in general (for this he uses ovvOqxy in 
Leg. ad Cai. 37 [6] but a covenant between God and man, and that he is 
fully in agreement with the O. T. conception of the nature of that covenant. 
There is, moreover, an entire absence in the passages of any of those things 
which are characteristic of a will as distinguished from a covenant, as, e. g., 
its becoming effective after the death of the testator; an idea which is, 
indeed, excluded by the fact that God is the maker of the 3:a0qxy. Even 
if (as is probably not the case) Philo’s usage is based on the idea of a testa- 
ment, it has so departed from its starting point as to constitute practically 
a new sense of the word. 

In Josephus 8ta64xy uniformly means ‘“‘a will,”’ “testament,” or ‘‘testa- 
mentary provision,’ the plural being most frequent, meaning a ‘“‘will.” 
In Ant. 13. 349 (131) it refers to the will of Cleopatra; in Anf. 18.156 (63) 
to that of Bernice; always elsewhere apparently to the will of Herod the 
Great. See Ant. 17. 53 (3), 78 (4%), 146 (6%), 188 (81), 195 (8%), 224-249 
(94-?) passim, 332 (115); Bell. 1. 451 (23%), 573 (292), 588 (30%), 600 (307), 625 
(322), 645 (327), 664 (337), 669 (338); 2. 2 (11), 20-38 (2-7) passim, 99 (6°). 
For a treaty between nations, or agreements between men, Josephus uses 
cuvOnxn (cuvOjxat) Ant. 5.55 (11%), 6. 230 (118); Bell. 1. 586 (303), 7. 221 
(71) et freg.; and for the making of an agreement ouvrlOecOat, Ant. 1. 212 
(12), 300 (19°), 339 (211) et freg. The absence of 8ta04xn in the sense of 
“covenant” is apparently to be explained by his failure ever to speak of the 
covenant of God with his people, though it is also significant of his feeling 
that 8ta64xn was not the suitable word in his day and circle of thought for 
an agreement between equals that in referring to agreements of this char- 
acter which in the Lxx are called Sta@qjxat he uniformly employs some 
other form of expression. See Riggenbach (Joc. cit. sup.). 


IV. USAGE IN LATER NON-JEWISH GREEK. 


In the Greek papyri edited by Petrie, Mahaffy, Grenfell and Hunt, 
Hogarth, Goodspeed, e# al., 3.284% occurs frequently, always in the sense 
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of “testament,” “will.” Many cf these are dated in the first and second 
centuries, a few as early as the reign of Augustus. See, e. g., BGU.I 19. 
ii. 5; 75. ii. 8; 1875; 326.1. 1, 3; 327%; 3401; 361. ii. 19; IL 388. iii. 5; 448%; 
4647; 592.1. 6, 10; ii. 7; 613°; ILI 786. ii. 3; 8968; IV 103736; 11135; 1149%; 
11517. %; Pap. Gd. Cairo, 20. iii. 3; Pap. Lond. 1 77%, etc.; IL 127% 19; 26114; 
P. Oxyr. I 75% #1; 105% et freg.; 106" %1; 1077; II 249%; IIT 482%4; 489 
et freq. Cf. M.and M. Voc. p. 148. 

The following passage from Arius Didymus of the first century A. D. 
(quoted by Mullach, Frag. Phil. Gr. Il, p. 874%: is significant. oddéve 
yoov oUtws wudy elvat xat Onerddyn thy gbaty, b¢ odx Av onovddCor peta thy 
éautod teAcuthy eUSatuovety ta téxva, xat xadOco éxaveyery waAAov H tod- 
vavtlov. “And tabtys yodv ths ptAoctopytas xat Stabyxac teAeutav wéAAovtas 
Statibecbat, xa tay Sct xvopopousévy gooveltety, Exttodmous &roktxbyvtas xat 
undendvac, xar toic ptAtktots mapatiBeudvouc xat napaxarodvtas éxtxoupety 
attots: ‘No one certainly is so cruel and brutal in his nature that he 
would not be concerned that his children should after his death be pros- 
perous and get on well rather than the contrary. It is this parental 
affection, indeed, that leads those about to die to make a will and to 
provide for those who are still unborn, leaving them stewards and guard- 
ians, and committing them to their best beloved and exhorting them to 
care for them.” 

From the usage, therefore, of writers before N. T. or approximately con- 
temporaneous with it there emerge two distinct meanings of the word. 
“Testament” or “testamentary provision” is the most frequent use in 
classical writers, and is the invariable sense in Josephus and the papyri. 
The meaning “‘covenant”’ is very infrequent in classical writers, but is the 
almost invariable meaning in the Lxx, in the O. T. Apocr., both translated 
and original, both Alexandrian and Palestinian, and in the Pseudepigr. 
and Philo. The essential distinction between the two meanings is that in 
a testament the testator expresses his will as to what shall be done after his 
death, esp. in respect to his property; the covenant is an agreement between 
living persons as to what shall be done by them while living. This distinc- 
tion requires qualification only by the fact that in rare cases, as is il- 
lustrated by the exx: from Iseeus, a 8ta84xn may be both contractual and 
testamentary in character. It is of prime importance to observe that in 
the 3ta84xy (M732) between God and men, so often spoken of in O. T., the 
initiative is with God, and the element of promise or command is promi- 
nent; but that it still remains essentially a covenant, not a testament. In 
their emphasis on the former fact some modern writers seem to lose sight 
of the latter. 


V. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


If with the facts above established in mind, the N. T. examples are ex- 
amined, it becomes evident that in the great majority of these “covenant” 
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in the O. T. sense of nv13 and as just defined is the more appropriate mean- 
ing. See, e.g., Mt. 2678 Mk. 14% (with their allusion to Ex, 24*) Lk. 17 
(with its clear reference to the covenant of God with Israel; cf. also 1 Mac. 
1%, &) Lk. 22%0 (with allusion to Jer. 31%) Acts 3% and 78 (with their explicit 
reference to Gen. 125 and 171°), In the passages in Hebrews, 72% 8* 8-10, 
etc., despite the contrary arguments of Cremer, Riggenbach, et al., the most 
probable meaning of the word, except in g!* 17, is ‘“covenant,” the mean- 
ing which it clearly has in the passages quoted from the Lxx. It is note- 
worthy that the argument continues after these verses on the same lines as 
before them and unaffected by them. They are most probably a paren- 
thetical attempt of the author to enforce his position by appeal to the facts 
concerning 8ta0qxn in a different sense (as a modern preacher discussing 
law in the imperative, moral, sense will parenthetically confirm his argu- 
ment by appeal to the characteristics of law in the wholly different sense 
in which it is used in modern science), or possibly even a gloss of an early 
scribe. Cf. M. and M. Voc. s. v. The identification of the old covenant 
with the law is paralleled in Sir. 242° Ps. Sol. 105; 2 Cor. 3% "4, etc. 

This is also the usage, prevailingly at least, of Paul. Rom. 9‘, with its 
reference to the privileges of Israel; Rom. 112’, with its quotation of Isa. 59%; 
t Cor. 115, which, whether it be interpreted in the light of Mk. 14% (written 
later than Paul, but doubtless reflecting a tradition antedating his writing), 
or of Jer. 3151, yields the same meaning; 2 Cor. 3% ™“, with their contrast 
between the new covenant and the old, the latter clearly referring to the 
O. T. law; Gal. 4%4 and Eph. 2", are all most naturally interpreted as speak- 
ing of a “covenant” in the O. T. sense; none of them (except Heb. g}##-) 
sustains the meaning ‘‘testament.” 

So far from its being self-evident (as Cremer affirms) that the word means 
“testament” in Gal. 315.17 the evidence of such meaning must be found 
in the passage itself, without presumption in its favour. That evidence is 
apparently conflicting. Certain elements of the context are consistent 
with the meaning ‘‘testament,” and apparently in its favour. Thus v.18 
speaks of that which is to be obtained through the dta6qxy as xAnpovonla, 
a word commonly translated “inheritance.” Again, in v.2*, with evident 
reversion to the thought of the xAnpovoyta, the phrase xat’ énayyeAlay 
xAneovoyot, “heirs according to promise,’ occurs. The word xAnpovdnor 
in turn becomes the occasion of the analogical argument of 41-8, in which 
xAneovéuos clearly means “heir,” not, indeed, one who has received his 
inheritance, nor necessarily one who is to receive it after the death of his 
father, but one who is to enter into a possession not yet his. On the other 
hand, the 8ta84xn of which 317 speaks is, in the O. T. passage there referred 
to, clearly a covenant. Either, therefore, the apostle, availing himself of 
the ambiguity of the Greek word, speaks of that as a testament which in 
the passage to which he is referring was conceived of as a covenant, or begin- 
ning with the idea of the covenant he has at some point between 31’ and 4} 
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introduced the idea, if not of the testament, at least the related notion of 
an heir. As bearing on the decision between these alternatives the follow- 
ing facts must be considered: (a) It is against the theory that d:a6qxy in 
317 is a will that it is expressly said to have been made by God. For a will 
becomes effective only on the death of the maker of it. The case of a 
father making a will and his son receiving an inheritance on the death of 
the father may be used to illustrate by analogy the relation of God and the 
believer, as is perhaps the case in 41#-; but it is more difficult to suppose 
that the incongruous element of the death of God should either be involved 
in the argument of vv.15-1? or, though implied in the language, be ignored in 
silence when the will is directly called God’s. (b) The dte0qjxn of v.48 
must be a covenant, not a will, for of the 3ta0qxn here spoken of it is said 
oldelc KOetet  Extdtat&kacetat, and this is true of an agreement, which 
once made can not be modified (except, of course, by mutual agreement of 
the parties to it, an exception too obvious to receive mention), but is not 
true of a will. Ramsay’s argument (Com. pp. 349-370) that because Paul 
speaks of the 8ta6qxn as irrevocable he must have had in mind a will, and 
specifically a Greek will by which a son was adopted into a family and made 
an heir, fails of convincingness, and his conclusions have been disproved, 
by Norton at several points. (i) His contention that a Greek will of this 
period zpso facto involved the adoption of a son, so that one accustomed to 
Greek usage would at once understand by 5ta8yxn a will adopting a son, 
is not borne out by the evidence (Norton, of. cit. pp. 39-55. Cf. also the 
passage quoted above from Ar. Did., from which it appears that at the date 
of that passage a will was thought of primarily as a provision for the chil- 
dren of one’s body). (ii) The evidence does not show that a Greek will, 
whether involving adoption or not, was irrevocable (Norton, pp. 63-68). 
That adoption within the lifetime of the father was irrevocable after it had 
gone into effect does not carry with it the irrevocability of a will adopting 
a son at death, still less the irrevocability of wills in general. Nor can the 
mention of adoption in 4° be accepted as evidence that Paul here has in 
mind an adoptive will; so essential an element of his argument must have 
been stated here, not remotely suggested many lines later. The evidence 
of the papyri and of Josephus can not be cited for the custom in respect to 
Greek wills, but as showing what ideas Paul would associate with the word 
dtaOyxn, meaning “‘a will,” it is not without significance that both the 
papyri and Josephus show clearly that the wills of which they speak are 
revocable. In respect to Josephus, see Bell. 1. 664 (337), 668 f. (33%); 
Ant. 17. 78 (4%). (iii) Ramsay overlooks the fact that if v.1* be from 
Paul he here makes Christ the son and heir, and that it is foreign to Paul’s 
thought in this epistle to think of Christ as son and heir by adoption. Cf. 
Schm., art. “Galatia,” in Encyc. Bib. II 1609. 

To suppose that v.'* ignores the maker of the will, affirming in effect that 
no one but the maker of the will can modify it, is to reduce it to absurdity, 


ee 
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since the precise purpose of the argument is to show that God, the maker 
of the dtaf}xn, could not by the law that came in later nullify the former. 
Nor can the force of this fact be evaded by appealing* to v.1? as evidence 
that Paul thought of the law as given by angels, hence not from God; for 
dv &yyéAwy does not describe the law as proceeding from the angels, but only 
as being given by their instrumentality, and the whole argument of vv.19-% 
implies that the law proceeded from God. Only then, in case the apostle’s 
argument in vy.'-!7 involves the application to the daOqxy . . . . Oeod of 
statements true of a 8ta04x9 &vOemxou only after the death of the testator, 
which would deprive the argument not only of convincingness but éven 
of speciousness, can the dia$qxy be a will. 

Tf with this evidence against the meaning ‘‘testament,’’ we reconsider 
the evidence of xAneovouta and xAnpovéuoc, we do not find that this fur- 
nishes any substantial evidence in favour of it. For xAnpovoute does not 
at all uniformly mean “‘inheritance”’ in the strict sense of the word, but often 
“possession,” occurring as the translation of abn: and in reference to 
the possession which is promised to the seed of Abraham in the covenant. 
See note on xAnpovou.te, chap. 31% xAnoovoutay, in 318, therefore, consti- 
tutes no argument for taking 3:a04x7 in 31” in the sense of ‘‘will.”’ On the 
contrary, by association it rather suggests the covenant. xAnpovduos, in 
32°, undoubtedly reverts to the xAnpovoulx of 31%. In the Lxx, where 
this word occurs infrequently, it always means “an heir,”’ and this is also 
its meaning even in the passages cited by L. & S. for the meaning ‘‘pos- 
sessor”’ (Isoc. 109 e; Dem. 603 fin.). See also Plut. Cic. 413. Yet in these 
latter passages the word is used tropically, and though in Rom. 817 it means 
“heir,” it can not be taken in the strict sense of that word. So here, also, 
as the reference to xAypovoulay implies, it probably means, not ‘one in- 
heriting under a will,” but “destined recipient of the promised possession.”’ 
The use of xAnoeovéuor at this point doubtless leads to its employment in 
the illustration in 41#- probably with a closer approximation to the usual 
sense of the term, though even here there is no reference to a will or the 
death of the father, and the term quite possibly means “‘one who is to come 
into possession of property at a later time.” But whatever the exact sense 
of xAneovduoc here, it is more reasonable to recognise a shift of meaning 
at this point, or a gradual shift from 31 to this point, than from this point 
to carry back into S:a6yxn in vv." 17, the meaning ‘“‘testament,”’ which is 
at variance with the evidence of that passage itself. 

If appeal be made from the evidence of the passage to the usage of the 
readers, and it be said that to them 8ta8yxn could mean only ‘‘testament,’’ 
it must be answered (a) it is not certain that the meaning “‘covenant”’ was 
wholly unknown to them. See the evidence respecting classical usage 
above. (b) The assumption (of Ram., ¢. g.) that the Galatians, being 
Gentiles, must have understood 8ta64x in the common Greek sense, ignores 


* Schmiedel, art. ‘Galatians,’ in Encyc. Bib. II 1611. 
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the fact, of capital importance for the interpretation of Gal. 3"#-, that 
throughout chaps. 3 and 4 Paul is replying to the arguments of his judaising 
opponents, and is in large part using their terms in the sense which their 
use of them had made familiar to the Galatians. See detached note on 
Sons of Abraham, p. 156. Nor is the general assumption that Paul’s 
usage is governed by that of his Greek readers sustained, but rather dis- 
credited, by a study of Paul’s vocabulary in general, which clearly shows 
that he is strongly influenced by the usage of the corresponding Hebrew 
terms. Cf., ¢. g., mvedua and oke& vouoc, Stxatocdvn and dyuaoria. 
Whether Paul, like many modern preachers, used his own vocabulary in his 
own sense and left to his readers to gather that sense from his way of using 
it, or whether the meanings which Greek words had acquired among the 
Greek-speaking Jews were more familiar to the common people among 
the Greeks, or among Christians in particular, than the remains of the literary 
Greek of that period would lead us to suppose—whatever the reason, a 
study of the apostle’s use of words shows clearly that he was not at all 
limited in his use of them to meanings that can be proved to exist by the 
evidence of contemporary Greek writings. His own writings must furnish 
the decisive evidence as to the meaning which he attached to them. 

To take xat& évOpwxoy as meaning ‘‘I am using terms in a Greek, not a 
Hebrew sense,” as Ramsay in effect does, is quite unjustified by the usage of 
that expression. If, indeed, it could be shown that according to the usage 
familiar in Galatia a testament, dta6qxn, was irrevocable, then it would be 
evident that Paul’s argument would on that account have appealed more 
effectively to the Galatians, since the most discriminating readers would 
observe the double sense of the word. But even in that case it would 
remain probable that by d:a8jxy Pau! meant simply a covenant. 

The contention of Halmel, Uber rimisches Recht im Galaterbrief, that 
dcabhxy refers to a Roman will, is refuted by the fact that the Roman will 
was revocable by the maker of it. 

In favour of the view advocated by Hauck in Th.St.u.Kr. 1862, pp. 517 f., 
and adopted also by Bous. (SNT. ad loc.), that 8:a64xn signifies a stipula- 
tion (legal instrument), in a sense broad enough to cover both “will” and 
“covenant,” there can be cited some classical examples of 8t«6)xy referring 
to an agreement that included stipulations of a testamentary character 
(cf. Norton, pp. 30-38), but against it is the fact that it brings the statement 
ob &Gete?, etc., into conflict with the facts, since it is now well established that 
both Greek and Roman wills were revocable by the maker. For that reason 
the 3:a64xn here must not be broad enough to include a will. 

It remains, therefore, that while it is by no means impossible that Paul 
should, availing himself of the more common usage of 8a0}xy in the Greek- 
speaking world at large, have converted the “covenant”? with Abraham 
into a “will,” and based an argument concerning it on the usage of the 
Greek world in respect to wills, yet the evidence of usage and the passage 
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tends strongly to the conclusion that this is not what he did, but that, 
though in 4! he arrived by successive shadings of thought at the idea of 
an heir, by d:a6qxn 3%5 17 he meant not ‘‘will,”’ but “‘covenant,” in the sense 
of the O. T. m3. This conclusion is in harmony with the usage of 
N. T. generally (except Heb. 9'*#-) and with the whole context in Gala- 
tians. A covenant or compact duly executed is irrevocable; not to fulfil 
it is a breach of faith. ‘“‘It is evident, first, that the essential thing in the 
covenant, distinguishing it from ordinary contracts or agreements, was the 
oath under the solemn and terrible rites in use—a covenant is an intensified 
oath, and in later times the term ‘oath’ is usual as a synonym of covenant. 
And, secondly, as the consequence of these solemnities, that the covenant 
was an inviolable and immutable deed. Hence a frequent epithet applied 
to covenants is ‘eternal’ (2 Sam. 235, Lk. 24%). The penalty of breaking 
the covenant was death through the curse taking effect’? (Davidson, in 
HDB. I 510; see more fully there, and cf. Gen. 1533-18 2628 3144#.), The 
O. T. covenant involved promises (see éxayyeAlat, v.16), and might be 
spoken of with practically exclusive reference to the element of promise or 
with special reference to the possession (xAnpovouf~) which they receive to 
whom the covenant pertains. 

To the conclusion that it is in this sense that Paul uses the word, it should 
be added that for the determination of his argument in its essential and 
important features it is, after all, a matter of little consequence whether 
3tabqxn meant, for him, a covenant or a testament. The proposition for 
which he is contending is clear, namely, that the principle of faith which 
he conceives to have been revealed to Abraham in the promises to him is 
not displaced, as the basis of God’s relationship to men, by the legalism 
which he discovers in the law. Whether he conceived of the revelation to 
Abraham as a divinely initiated, yet in a sense mutual, covenant, or, trop- 
ically speaking, a will, and whether in his effort to present his thought to 
the Galatians he availed himself of the characteristics of covenants between 
men, or of the usage in respect to wills is a matter of the surface of his 
thought rather than the substance. 


XIX. SUEPMATI AND SIIEPMAZIN. 


For the interpretation of the argument which is made to turn on the 
distinction between crépuatt and oréoyacty the following data must be 
considered: 

1. The word yu, rendered by oxépya in the Lxx, is used sometimes 
of the seed of plants (Gen. 11 1 2% etc.) sometimes of the semen virile 
(Lev. 151% !% 18), but is most commonly a collective noun meaning “pos- 
terity.”” In a few cases it is used of a single person (Gen. 4% 211% 1 Sam. 1" 
2 Sam. 7! 1 Chr. 17%), but in most if not in all of these instances desig- 
nates such person not as an individual but as constituting, or (qualitatively) 
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as belonging to, the posterity of the parent spoken of. The plural, 
D> 71, occurs in r Sam. 8", meaning “seeds of grain,” “grain.” In post- 
biblical language a plural xnyy and nvyy is found, meaning “races” or 
“families,” in the former case races existing side by side. See Levy, Neu- 
hebrdisches u. Chalddisches Worterbuch, Leipzig, 1876-1889. 

2. In Greek writers oxépu« has nearly the same usage as the Hebrew 
yy, but occurs much more frequently in the plural. (a) For the seed 
of plants, it occurs in the singular or plural, and from Hesiod down. See 
Hes. Op. 446, 471; Xen. Occ. 17% 1°; Epict. Diss. 4. 8°. In the papyri the 
plural is the common term for grain. See Pap. Amh. II 61? (B. c. 163); 
Pap. BM. II 97, 98, 201; III 122, etc. (all from the first century A. D.); BGU. 
T 20%, 1°, 311 (second century A.D.) et freq. Pap. Kar. contains gt examples 
in as many grain receipts, many of them dating from A. D. 158-9; (b) the 
meaning semen virile is illustrated in Pind. Pyth. 32", etc., Eurip., and in 
Epict. Diss. 1. 94; 1. 1333 (c) as a singular collective for offspring, posterity, 
it is among the Greeks a poetic term (Aisch. Fr. 295, Cho. 503); (d) the 
use of the word for an individual is also chiefly poetic in Greek writers; 
thus in the singular in Pind. Ol. 9°!; A'sch. Prom. 705; Cho. 234; Soph. Ph. 364, 
etc. The use of the plural oxéoy«ta for descendants is rare in classic writers 
(Asch. Eum. 909, Soph. O. C. 600; once even in Plato, Legg. IX 853C). 

3. In Jewish-Greek onépua is used (a) of the seeds of plants: in the singu- 
lar in Gen. 14 1% 29 Deut. 289% 1 Ki. 18%, etc.; in the plural in 1 Sam. 8% 
Ps. 1266 Isa. 611! Dan. (Th.) 11 16; r Enoch 28? (for the seeds of.trees); (b) of 
the semen virile, Lev. 151% 17 18; (c) in the singular as a collective term for 
posterity: Gen. 9°; 15% *, and very frequently in Lxx. So also in Ps. Sol. 
917 175 184, of the seed of Abraham and David. In 1 Enoch 227 it is used 
of the posterity of Cain, and in the phrase oréoyc d&vOetxwy, meaning 
“men.” In a few passages it is apparently used of a race, nation, or group 
of people without distinct reference to their descent from a common ances- 
tor: Prov. 1118: onépye Sixatwy; Isa. 574 65%; so also in Ps. Sol. 178 11; (d) 
in the singular for a single person, in Gen. 4? 21% 1 Sam. 1" 2 Sam. 72 
1 Chr. 174; (for yy) Deut. 255; (for 72) Susan. 56; but in all these 
instances the term itself is probably not individualising, but is to be under- 
stood as the Hebrew term is explained above; (e) in the plural for descend- 
ants: Dan. (Th.) 111; 4 Mac. 181; Jos. Ant. 8. 200 (7). Of oxépueta used 
in the sense of nyt of late Hebrew, meaning “lines of descent,” there 
are apparently no examples in either Jewish or non-Jewish Greek. 

4. In N. T. onépua is used: (a) for vegetable seed, both in the singular 
as a collective term (Mt. 13% et freg.) and in the plural (Mt. 1332 Cor. 1538); 
in Rom. 9° figuratively for the remnant of a nation from which it may 
spring anew; (b) for semen virile: Heb. 11"; (c) in the sense, “race,” “pos- 
terity,)’: Mk. 122° 21. 2 Jn, 74 83 Rom. 13 4, etc. An instance of the noun 
used by implication of a single person, qualitatively, as in the Lxx, occurs 
in 2 Cor. 117%, 
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5. The retention of the xa in the phrase xat t@ oxéouert in Gal. 318 in- 
dicates that the apostle has in mind a passage in which not simply t@ oxépyatt, 
but xat t@ oxéouett occurs; hence, Gen. 13, or 178, in both of which the 
promise pertains to the possession of the promised land, or 177, in which 
the promise of God is that he will be the God of the seed of Abraham. 
Both these promises would doubtless be interpreted by Paul as involving 
the promise of divine favour, the promise that they to whom it pertained 
should be the people of God. 

6. In the O. T. passages to which Paul must be supposed to refer in 
Gal. 3* it is beyond all question clear that yy in Hebrew and oxépy« in the 
Lxx are used collectively, signifying “posterity.” See esp. Gen. 1338 155 
177°. Yet it must also be noticed that the promise that the land should 
be given to the seed of Abraham does not necessarily involve the participa- 
tion of all the seed in that possession (the assertion that a man left his prop- 
erty to his family does not necessarily mean that all the members of the 
family share in it); and, moreover, that even in Gen. (see 21", quoted by 
Paul in Rom.:9’), there is a clear intimation of a division among the de- 
scendants of Abraham and the promise to Abraham’s seed is restricted to 
the descendants of Isaac. This does not modify the meaning of the terms 
yy and onépue, but by suggesting a distinction among the seed of Abraham, 
perhaps prepares the way for the thought that there is a seed which is the 
heir of the promises, and a seed which is such only in that it is descended 
from Abraham. 

7. Of the suggestion thus afforded by Gen. 21 Paul, in fact, avails him- 
self in Rom. 9°f., using the word oréopyua in v.”, qualitatively, of Abraham’s 
descendants without distinction, but in v.8 to designate those who are heirs 
of the promise. In the following verses of this passage, also, he argues 
that the separation between the seed of Isaac and Ishmael was followed 
by other like divisions, culminating in the creation of a new people— 
those that are called, not from the Jews only but also from the Gentiles 
(v.%4). 

8. In Rom. 411-18 Paul interprets the seed of Abraham, to whom the prom- 
ises were to be fulfilled in the collective sense and as including all that 
believe, both Jews and Gentiles. This is also the view distinctly expressed 
in the immediate context of the present passage (v.?%). 

g. In this same passage, vv.%% 2°, the apostle has also expressed the 
thought that believers, the seed of Abraham, are all one person (elc) in 
Christ Jesus. The sentence is ambiguous, but its thought may be kindred 
with that expressed in 1 Cor. 12”, that believers constitute one body, and 
that body Christ, or akin to the identification of a race or family with its 
ancestor; cf. Rom. 9% 7 8. 1, Thus for the interpretation of Xproté>¢ in 
the present verse as referring to all believers as a single body or race desig- 
nated by its head, there are if not exact parallels, yet close analogies, and 
these in the immediate context. 
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These considerations suggest three possible interpretations of Gal. 3%¢: 

(a) That onépyc is to be taken as meaning an individual descendant 
(cf. 1 and 3 above), and évéc as one person, onépyata as meaning descend- 
ants, and xoAA@y many persons, and Xetotéc is to be understood of Jesus 
personally. The thought then is, “‘He says not to the seeds, meaning many 
persons, but to his seed, meaning one person, viz., Christ.’ 

(b) That oxépy% means a single line of descent, évé¢ one such line, 
onéouata lines of descent, toAAmv many such lines, and Xgtotés is to be 
understood of the one line of spiritual descendants, that spiritual race of 
which Christ is the head; so Dalmer and Zahn. Cf. also Bacon, JBL. 1917, 
pp. 139 ff., who makes the plurality which Paul denies, that of Jew and 
Gentile (see Rom. 4!*), bond and slave, etc., and the unity the one undi- 
vided body of Christ. 

(c) That onxépya and onxépuata are to be understood as designating 
respectively one and many individuals (as in 1), and Xetoté¢ as a personal 
name, yet as standing not for Jesus alone and strictly as an individual, but 
for him as the head of a race or community; cf. 9 above. 

Could it be shown that oxépuata was in Paul’s day current in the sense 
which is expressed by niyy in late Hebrew, the second of these 
interpretations would probably have the strongest claim to acceptance as 
being most consistent with the attested usage of words aud the apostle’s 
usual interpretation of Abraham’s seed, though it would involve a use of 
Xetsto¢ not precisely paralleled elsewhere in Paul. Nor is it impossible 
that Paul, assuming it to be self-evident that onxéoya in this connection 
could mean nothing else than posterity, has invented for it so used a plural; 
as in English one might say, “‘He speaks not of posterities, but of posterity” 
(cf. Ltft. ad loc., who in defence of a different interpretation makes a similar 
suggestion). If the absence of evidence of such a use of oxépuata, and 
especially the fact that Paul must, it would seem, have expressed this idea 
more clearly than by the bare words é¢ éotty Xetoté¢ without intimation 
of their mystical or corporate meaning (cf. 1 Cor. 12! and Sief. ad loc.) 
deter us from adopting this view, it will be necessary to choose between 
(a) and (c). Of these the first is open to no serious objection on purely 
lexical grounds. For while the use of the singular oxépyc is not precisely 
identical with that found in the passages cited in 3 (d) above, it is approxi- 
mately so (see esp. Gen. 4%), and the classical examples, 2 (d), clearly show 
that such a meaning is not foreign to Greek usage; the sense ascribed to 
the plural is verified both by classical and late Greek usage. But its inter- 
pretation of Xproté¢ in a strictly individual sense implies a conception of 
the seed of Abraham as a single person which is in conflict with the apos- 
tle’s everywhere else expressed notion of the seed of Abraham and even 
with the immediate context (v.2*). The third view is open to the objection, 
obviated by the second, that it takes the word oréoua (in the singular) in a 
sense different from that which it has elsewhere in Paul. But since it takes 
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the word in a sense vouched for by examples from Greek writers, and 
retains the apostle’s usual conception of the thing referred to, it must prob- 
ably be preferred to either of the other possible views. The argument 
thus interpreted may be paraphrased as follows: And when God said “and 
to thy seed” he spoke not of-many persons, the descendants of Abraham 
in general, but of one person, and that one Christ, who is the head of that 
people to which belong all that are joined to him by faith. 

But it is difficult to accept even the most probable of these interpreta- 
tions as an expression of the apostle’s thought, not because he is incapable 
of adopting a rabbinic method of interpretation, but because of the inhar- 
moniousness of such an interpretation with his other references to the 
passage, and because the sentence contributes little to the force of his argu- 
ment at this point. It is, moreover, not in harmony with the thought of 
vvy.2%, 28, where the word ‘‘seed’’ is used collectively and predicated not of 
Christ but of those who are Christ’s. These considerations raise the ques- 
tion whether the whole sentence from 0d Aéyet to Xptoté¢ is not a primitive 
corruption, and due to an early editor rather than to Paul. There is signifi- 
cant evidence to which due attention has not usually been given (yet cf. 
Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 366 f.) that at so early a period 
that the evidence of it is now chiefly, though not wholly, internal and not 
documentary, the epistles of Paul were collected and edited. To this 
process we may assign the bringing together into one epistle of the parts 
of three or more letters that are now to be found in so-called 2 Cor.; 
the similar gathering into one of all the extant fragments of Paul’s letters 
to the Philippians; the addition of 161* to the Epistle to the Romans; the 
appending of the doxology of Rom. 167-7, if not also the benediction of 
2 Cor. 1318, both of these latter quite unlike the conclusion of Paul’s other 
letters; and doubtless certain other editorial changes in the original text. 
That these processes were not accomplished solely by paste and scissors, but 
involved some addition of at least short phrases or sentences is evident. It 
is not, therefore, improbable that in connection with this process occasional 
comments on the text were added either directly to the text or to the margin, 
but in either case so early as to have become incorporated into the parent 
of all extant manuscripts. As respects the present sentence it is evident 
that the omission of it leaves a consistent connection, todto 38 Aéyw taking 
up the thought appropriately after xat t@ onépuatt adtod and that the in- 
-terjected sentence is complete in itself, and such a comment as an early 
editor might make. The objection to the first of the above-named inter- 
pretations that it conflicts with the apostle’s conception of Christ as else- 
where expressed would, of course, not apply if it is an editorial remark, 
and on this hypothesis this interpretation is probably to be preferred to 
either of the others. 

Ltft.’s view that onéouata is, so to speak, a coined plural, ‘‘a forced and 
exceptional usage,” and that the apostle “‘is not laying stress on the particu- 
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lar word used, but on the fact that a singular noun of some kind, a collective 
term is employed, where t& téxva or ot &xbyovot, for instance, might have 
been substituted, encounters the difficulty that, making the contrast be- 
tween seeds and seed, between many and one, a contrast not between many 
persons and one person, but between many persons and one body of per- 
sons, it is unsupported by intimation of the passage that such is the nature 
of the intended contrast; rather does the clause 8¢ éotty Xotot6¢ seem 
directly to exclude it. To have expressed this thought would have required 
a collective term—owwatoc, ¢. g., after évéc or at least &¢ éotiy 1d cha 
Xptotod in place of 8¢ éotty Xptotéc. Ell. apparently wavers between 
understanding onépya and Xptotés of Christ personally and taking them 
inclusively as denoting ‘‘not merely the spiritual posterity of Abraham but 
him in whom that posterity is all organically united.” 


XX. TA ZTOIXEIA TOY KOZMOY.* 


The meaning of t& ototyeta tod xédcuou has been discussed from the 
early Christian centuries, and is still in dispute. ototyetov is found in 
Greek writers from Plato on; in later Greek writers it is of very frequent 
occurrence. It is related to ototyoc, “a line,” “a row,” “a rank,” and its 
fundamental meaning is apparently “standing in a row,”’ hence ‘“‘an element 
of a series.” 

Grouping in one conspectus usage from Plato to Plutarch, with occasional 
use of later passages, yields the following table of meanings: 

1. An element of speech, a letter of the alphabet, or, more exactly, the 
elementary sound for which it stands: Plato, Crat. 422A: (évéuata) & 
G@onepel ototyeta thy SAAwy gott xat Adywv xat dvouktwy, “ (names) which 
are, as it were, elements of all other words and names.” See also Plato, 
Polit. 277E, et freg.; Plut. Quest conv. IX, Prob. 31; Philo, Opif. mund. 127 
(42). It is expressly distinguished from the syllable, because the latter can 
be broken up into diverse elements, in Aristot. Metaph. 6. 17" (1041 b*); 
Poet. 20. 1 ff. (1456 b?°#-); Categ. 9(12). 3 (14 a39f-). 

Kart& otoryetoy means “alphabetically,” or by metonymy, “in order,” 
Plut. Defect. orac. 23. 

By metonymy, the elements or ultimate parts of anything are called 


* Of the abundant literature upon the subject the following works are of special note: 
Neander, Planting and Training of theChristian Church, Bk. III, chap. 9; Bk. VI, chap 1; 
Schneckenburger, “Was sind die crotxeta tod kéopov?” in Theol. Jahrbuch, 1848, pp. 444-453; 
Hilgenfeld, Der Galaterbrief, pp. 66 f.; Hincks, “‘The Meaning of the Phrase ra orotxeia 
Tov Koojov in Gal. 4 and Col. 28,” in JBL, 1896, Pt. I, pp. 183 f.; Spitta, Der zweite Brief 
Petrus u. d. Br. d. Judas, pp. 263 ff.; Everling, Die paulinische Angelologie u. Démonologie, 
pp. 65.f.; Diels, Elementum; Deissmann, art. “Elements” in Encyc. Bibl.; Pfister, “Die 
orotxeta Tod kdcmov in den Briefen des Apostels Paulus,” in Philologus, LXIX, 1010, pp. 
410 f.; Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery Religions, pp. 24 f., 61 f.; Clemen, Primitive 
Christianity, pp. 106 ff., 109 f.; Reitzenstein, Poimandres, pp. 71, 74, 80.; Sieffert, Der Brief 
an die Galater (in Meyer series, oth ed.), pp. 235 #f.; Dibelius, Die Geisterwelt im Glauben des 
Paulus, pp. 78-85, 227-230, 
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ototyeta: as of things in general: Xen. Mem. 2. 11, Plato, Polit. 278C; of a 
state: Aristot. Pol. 5.95 (1309 b**); cf. Isoc. 18 a (218); of a discourse: 
Aristot. Rhet. 1. 6! (1362 a”); 2. 221° (1396 b%, 2); Dion. Hal. Comp. verb. 2. 

2. One of the component parts of physical bodies. According to Diogenes 
Laertius first used by Plato in this sense. Empedocles employed the term 
ptCa.ata and Anaxagoras oxépuata, though Aristot. Metaph. 1. 48 (985 a*); 
2. 3? (99828), ascribes the use of ototyetov to Empedocles, and Diogenes 
Laertius (II 11; IX 3?) employs it in speaking of the views of other pre- 
Socratic philosophers. Sometimes identified with éexn, sometimes distin- 
guished from it: Plato, Tim. 48B: déyoueyv dpyxas ait& cibéuevor otoryeta tod 
mayt6c: “‘We call them (fire, water, air, earth) principles, regarding them as 
elements of the totality.” See also Plato, Theat. 201E; 202B, etc.; Aristot. 
Meteor. 1. 11 (338 a”), etc. 

By metonymy, anything that is small, simple and indivisible is called 
ototyetov. Aristot. Metaph. 4. 34 (1014 b*). Likewise, by metonymy, the 
term ototyetoy is applied to a genus, because it has one definition: Aristot. 
Metaph. 4. 35 (1014 b?). 

Among the Stoics, as testified by Diogenes Laertius and other witnesses, 
the term was in common use for the four elements, earth, water, air, fire, 
which were distinguished from the two deyat, beb6¢ (Adyos) and BAn (odcla). 
See, e.g., Diog. Laert. VII 1°- (134 f.); IIT 1% (24); V x1 (32); VIII 2% 
(76); IX 3? (21). Similarly in other writers influenced by Stoicism: Wisd. 
712 1918; Philo, Quis rer. div. 197 (41), etc.; 4 Mac. 12"; Epict. Diss. 33% 14; 
Plut. Avistid. 64; Herm. Vis. 3. 133; Just. Mart. Dial. 622; Athenag. 221. 8. 

By Philo and Plutarch the term was applied also to the sea, as one of the 
parts of the earth: Plut. Quest. conv. VIII, Prob. 82; Ag. an Ign. 8%; Philo, 
Opif. mund. (131) 45. 

In Orac. Sib. 22° it is said: téte ynpeboet ototyeta medmavta te xdopnou, 
and the ot. t. x. are defined as dhe, yata, OkAacon, phos, nbAoc, Huata, 
voxtes; in 87 as dno, yata, Oc%Aacon, gkog mupd¢ alBougvoto, xat mbA0c6 
obekvtoc, xat ve, xa uata m&vtx. In 38, where the language is otherwise 
very similar to 27, t& is omitted and xécuou apparently limits the verb in 
the sense of ‘‘order.” As ynoeboet naturally requires a genitive to com- 
plete its meaning and the té& after its noun is in any case awkward. it is a 
question whether it should not be omitted in 2?°* and 857. In any case, we 
have here an exceptional conception of the ototyet«, including two of the 
Stoic four elements, the sea, which Philo and Plutarch also call otoryetoy, 
and four others which may be called semi-astronomical. 

By metonymy otoryetoy denotes that in which qualities inhere: Plut. 
Defect. orac. 10. 

3. A premise or fundamental proposition of a demonstration: Aristot. 
Metaph. 2. 3?#- (998 a%*): xal tOv Staypauudtwoy taita orotyeta Agyowey 
by at &modelEerg évurkeyousty. See also Plut. Marcell. 175, and cf. 
Aristot. Metaph. 4. 32 (1014 a%#-) cited under 4 below. Apparently it is 
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in this sense that the word was applied by later writers to Euclid’s work on 
mathematics, and that of Archimedes. Aristot., Metaph. 4. 34 (1014 b*#.), 
apparently using ototyetov and dex} as synonyms, calls the unit and the 
point gexat, but only by implication otoryetov. In Topica 8. 3° (158 b*), 
8. 14 (12)® (163 b*); Cat. 9 (12)4 (14 a3*) otoryetoy is applied to a line or 
circle. It is in a kindred sense, also, that Aristot. uses otoryetoy of the 
even and the odd, the limited and the unlimited, as the fundamental ele- 
ments of things, Metaph. 1. 5? (986 a). 

Aristoph. Eccl. 652, in which td otoryetov means the shadow on a sun- 
dial, seems to imply the meaning “‘a line.” See also Plut. Soll. anim. 29. 

4. With a force closely akin to the preceding, sometimes scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from it: a simple or elementary principle of knowledge or 
instruction. Isoc. 18a (218): taite yap otoryeta modta xat wéytota 
xenetis woAdttelag éottv. Nicolaus Com. 1. 30 (Meineke Com. Frag. IV 
579): ototyeta wav tadc’ gore ths bAns téxvnc. See also Plato, Legg. 
VII 790C; Aristot. Metaph. 4. 3? (1014 a*); Plut. Lzb. ed. 16; Cornut. 14; 
Heb. 532; and cf. Xen. Mem 2. 11, cited under r. 

5. Aristotle, having in mind the previous senses of the word, employs it 
as an inclusive term to cover two or more of them, defining it as ‘‘that from 
which as a constituent first principle, indivisible into other kinds of things, 
things of another kind are produced”: Metaph. 4. 3? (1014 a?6-81): ototyetov 
éyetar €& 08 obyxettat mewtov évurkeyovtos ddtatoétou tH etder eig erepov 
elSoc. Cf. Metaph. 2. 327 (998 a*f-); 6.1712 (1014 b%); 12. 10 (1086b); 
Categ. 9 (12)4 (14 a3°f-), Plutarch in Com. not. 48, 49 says: ob y&o otoryetov 
00d’ cox) td weutywévoy, ZAM’ 2& Gy wéutxtat, and a little later refers to the 
four neta otoryeta. Cf. also Prim. frig. 7. But in Plac. phil. 11-3 he dis- 
tinguishes ctotyetoy from dex, expressly defining ctotyeta as cbyOetx, com- 
posite, as distinguished from éeyh, which is not dependent upon anything 
that existed before. 

6. A heavenly body, star, sun, constellation, etc. 

(a) A constellation: Diog. Laert. VI 92 (102): odtog (sc. MevéSyuos), xa8& 
gnoty "InndBotos,* ets tocoitoy tepatelag HAacev, Hote "Hptwiboc d&vadaBiv 
oXH a wepthnet... Hy d& adem H eoOjco ality . . . tAoc "Apxadtxds ext thc 
xEpadts, Exwv evupacudva t& Shdexa otorystz. So also in “A Syriac Life of 
Clement of Rome,” in Bulletin of John Rylands Library, Vol. IV, No. 1, 
p. 88. 


* Diels, Elementum, p. 45, places Hippobotos at latest in the first Christian century; but 
von Christ, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. II 1°, p. 68, declines to fix his date except as after Sotion, who 
belongs in the second century 8. c., and before Diogenes Laettius (ca. 200 A. D.). It must 
also be remembered that the employment of orotxeia by Diogenes Laertius in reciting the 
statement of Hippobotos is not conclusive evidence that Hippobotos used the word; for 
Diogenes, though stating in IIT 1 (24) that Plato was the first to employ it in philosophy, 
elsewhere uses it in quoting the opinions of pre-Socratic philosophers. See II 11; IX 33 (2). 
Our first decisive evidence of the use of erotxecov in an astronomical sense is, therefore, that 
of the Christian writers of the middle of the second century, 
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(b) In the general sense of a heavenly body, a star or planet: Just. Mart. 
Trypho, 235: deace Sct t& ototysia bx apyet olSE caBBatiter. Just. Mart. 
Apol. II 52: 6 Oebd¢ thy dvta xdowoy mornoas nat ta exlyera dvOowmotg br0- 
taEaS Kal te olpdvia ototyeta etc abEnay xaoray nat deay pretaBoAds xoouhoas. 
Ep. ad Diogn. 7?: 08 (sc. tod O20) t& wucthora miotas mévta qudkacet t& 
ototxsta. See also Theoph. ad Autol. 14, and Theod. Comm. on Gal. and 
Col. Cf. Aristides, Apol., chaps. III, IV, V. But the usage seems to 
show that the term here, while including the heavenly bodies, includes 
also fire and earth—hence that the word means not the stars or sun, but the 
physical elements of which these are composed. Cf. exx. from Orac. Sib. 
under 2. 

By metonymy a great man, a light, a star: Eus. Hist. Eccl. III 31; V 24, 
in both cases quoting from Polycrates. 

7. A spirit or demon. This meaning might possibly be ascribed to the 
word in Manetho 4% (ca. 300 B.C.): taita tot odeavlwy otpwv otoryeta 
tétuxtat. But the context does not require anything other than the 
familiar classical usage of the word (physical) elements, and in view of the 
date of the passage any other meaning is improbable. Everling, Die 
paulinische Angelologie und Démonologie, cites as an example of this usage 
Test. Sal. §34.* On the basis of mss. HLPVW, C. C. McCown in his 
(unpublished) work, Testamentuwm Salamonis, reads as follows (§ VIID: 
xa HAGov rvebwata Extra auvdedeuévar xat cunenAcypéva eSwoppa ty elder xat 
eUoxnua. eya dt Dodoudy tdav tadta ebabuaca xat exnewdtyoa alt&: buetc 
tlyec éoté; of dé elcov- ucts Eouév T otoryeta toU xoowoxektopos tov axédtouc. 
nal gnoty 6 noditoc’ éym elute 4 “Ané&cn, etc. Deissmann (Encyc. Bib. art. 
“Elements’’) cites the Orphic Hymns 65, in which Hephestus is called 
ototyetoy c&weupéc, and the Hermes Trismegistus, in which the gods 
come as oatotyeia before the supreme God. This evidence, confirmed 
also by modern Greek usage, leaves no doubt that ototystov did even- 
tually come to mean an “angel,” “‘spirit,” or “god.” What is not clear 
is that this usage belongs to the first century a.p. That the Jewish 
writers ascribed a spirit or angel to various physical objects is clearly shown 
from 1 Enoch 60"-2!; Jub. 2?#- cited by Bous. (Rel. d. Jud.?, p. 372), but 
not that they were called ototysiz. Bous. cites 2 Enoch 167 as evidence 
of this. But aside from the fact that we have not the Greek text of this 
book and hence can not say for certain that ctovysta occurred in this pas- 
sage, the occurrence of the word “‘elements,”’ between the words “‘spirits”’ 
and “‘angels” scarcely proves that this word itself means “‘angels.”” Chaps. 
121 and 15? identify the elements of the sun with the Phcenixes and Chal- 
kydri, which are flying creatures, with feet and tails in the form of a lion, 

* This is the notation of Conybeare in his translation, published in Jewish Quarterly Review, 

I-45- 
mA var orotxeia, etc., VWGI. read ta Acydueva grovxeia of KooMoKpdropes TOD aKdTOVS 


tovtov. P: ék Tay TptaxovtTa TpLwy oTOLXELwy TOU KdaKOV TOU aKdTOUS. HI: ororxeta TOD 
KooMoKparopos, Omitting cai Pnow 6 mpwros, etc., and adding 70 opyavoy rod O[eod]. 
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a crocodile’s head, and twelve wings like those of angels, but do not make 
them angels or spirits. Tatian, Oratio ad Grecos, chap. 12, says that there 
is a spirit (xvedya) in the stars, the angels, the plants, the water, in men, 
in animals. This is the same inclusive use of xvedy« which appears in 
Sextus Empiricus (B SSF. pp. 139 f.), but involves no use of otovystoy in 
this sense. In chap. 21 Tatian says he can not be persuaded to worship 
tay ovoryelwy thy bxbdctactv. But the otoryetx are apparently the material 
elements of the world into which by allegorical interpretation the Greeks 
resolve their deities (see context), not the deities themselves. 

Apparently, therefore, there is no definite evidence that otoryetov meant 
“spirit,” “angel,” or “demon” earlier than Test. Sal., which in its present 
form is post-Christian, and may not be earlier than the third or fourth cen- 
tury, to which McCown assigns it. See Deissmann, op. cit. col. 1260; cf. 
Harnack, Altchristliche Litteratur, I 858. 

Of the various meanings of xéowoc (in Greek literature from Homer 
down) the following only need to be taken into account: 

‘I. The world in the physical sense, with greater or less inclusiveness, 
but not with exclusive reference to the earth: Wisd. 1117: 06 yao axépet 
4 mavtoduvauds cou yete xat xtloaca tov xdouov [6] duédepov UAnc. Jn. 173: 
Ted TOU Tov xbcwov elvat. Acts 1774: 6 Beds 6 notnoacs toy xdcuov xal mévre 
tz év ait. See also Plat. Tim. 27A; Aristot. Cal. 11° fin. (280 a”). 

2. The firmament, the universe exclusive of the earth: Isoc. 78 c: tH¢ 
Y%e Tis axdons ths bud tH xboyw xetuevns Slya tetunuévnc, xal tho wey 
*Aclac, ths 8&8 Edpdans xaAounévns. .. . Deut. 419: xat wh dvabAdbac etc 
toy olpavdy xat iSav toy HAtov xat thy ceAnyyny xat tods dotépac xal mdvta tov 
xdoy.ov tod odpavod mAavynDelc moocxuvnons adtoic xat Aatoedans abtoic, a 
anévetuev Kiotoc 6 Oedc cou adt& ma&atv totic ZOvecty totic Sroxktw tod odeavod. 
Cf. also Philo, Vita Mosis, III 133 (24). 

3. The world of humanity: Wisd. 274: gO6vwp 88 dStaBdA0u Odvatoc etonAOev 
els tov xdcuov. Rom. 3°: émet mic xotvet & Ded tov xbcuov. See also 
Jn. 316, 17, 19 Rom. 522 1112, 

4. The sinful world, humanity as alienated from God: 2 Cor. 719: 4 38 
tov xbauou Adm Odvatoy xatepyaletat. See also x Jn. 3) 38 1518, 

5. The mode of life which is characterised by earthly advantages, viewed 
as obstacles to righteousness: Gal. 6%: dt of guol x6on0¢ gotadewrat xdye 
xboum. See also Mt. 16261 Jn. 2! Jas. 127 44, 

The phrase t& ototyetx tod x6ouov occurs in N.T. three times, Gal. 43 
and Col. 2% 2°, Instances of its earlier occurrences have not been pointed 
out, the nearest approximation being perhaps in Wisd. 717, etSévat obotacty 
xdouou xat évéeyetav ototystwy, where xécuoc is used in the first sense 
named above and ototyelwy apparently in the second of its meanings. 
Orac. Sib. 276; 8337 contain the phrase ototyeta t& xdou0u, but, as pointed 
out above, the text is open to suspicion. Of the various meanings that 
have been proposed for the phrase the following are most worthy of con- 
sideration: 
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1. The meaning suggested by Wisd. 71’, viz., the physical elements of 
the universe. This interpretation is adopted by Beng. and Zahn, who 
find in it a reference to the fact that the Mosaic law not only fixes its sacred 
days and periods by the movements of the heavenly bodies, but contains 
many commands pertaining to physical matters; in a similar sense by 
Holsten; by Neander (Planting and Training, Bk. III, chap. 9; Bk. VI, 
chap. 1) with reference to material elements in both Judaism and heathen- 
ism (he makes no mention of the heavenly bodies), and by various others 
with varying specific application. 

2. The meaning attested for otoryetz by Justin Martyr, e¢ al., and ex- 
pressly advocated as that of t& ot. t. x6ou. in Gal. and Col. by Theodoret 
in his commentaries on those epistles, viz. the heavenly bodies, which the 
Galatians worshipped before their conversion and to which they would be 
doing reverence again if they should adopt the Jewish observance of days 
and weeks and months. “For before, he says, ye were deemed worthy of 
the calling, ye served those that are not by nature gods, deifying the ele- 
ments; but now the Master, Christ, has freed you from this error; and I 
do not know how you are going back into the same error. For when ye 
keep Sabbaths and new moons and the other days, and fear the transgres- 
sion of these ye are like those who deify the elements.” Theodoret on 
Gal. 4. This interpretation generally adopted by the fathers has also 
found wide acceptance in more recent times. Hilg. (Galaterbrief, pp. 66 ff.) 
holds to this interpretation, but with the added suggestion that the apostle 
is thinking of the heavenly bodies as living beings, gods of the Gentiles and 
in his own view lower gods (cf. Deut. 41°), which have an influence on the 
lives and destinies of men, and which as heavenly bodies control the cycle 
of Jewish feasts. So similarly Diels, Elementwm, pp. sof.; Bous. SNT. 
ad loc.; Clemen, Primitive Christianity, p. 106 ff.; contra, Kennedy, St. Paul 
and the Mystery Religions, pp. 24, 25, 60 f. 

3. The spirits that are associated with the ctoryst« in the physical sense, 
whether stars or other existences, and so angels and spirits in general. So 
Ritschl, Rechtfertigung u. Versbhnung, Vol. II, pp. 252 f. (who finds in the 
passage a reference to the angels through whom the law was given, but who 
are also associated with the phenomena of nature [Ps. 104‘], the thunderings 
of Mt. Sinai being the evidence of their presence at the giving of the law); 
Spitta, Zw. Br. Petrus u. Judas, pp. 263 ff.; Everling, Die paulinische 
Angelologie und Démonologie, pp. 65 ff., with inclusion of the angelic powers 
to which the Jews were subjected and the deities of the Gentiles. Similarly, 
Dib. Gwt. pp. 78 f., but with characterisation of the difference between this 
and the preceding view as unimportant. 

4. The elements of religious knowledge, possessed by men: a description 
applicable both to the Gentile religion of the Galatians and to Judaism 
before Christ. Under this term are included ritual observances, but the 
reference is not to them exclusively nor to them as ritual, but as elemen- 
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tary, adapted to children. So substantially Tert. (Adv. Marc. V 4) Hier. 
Erasm. Calv. Wies. (but with reference to O. T. only) Mey. EIl. Ltft. Sief. 
et al. with reference to Jews and Gentiles. 

The ancient world undoubtedly believed in numerous supernatural pee 
intermediary between God and men. No doubt, also, Paul shared this 
belief to a large extent. He believed in Satan and angels, and apparently 
in numerous “principalities and powers.” He seems to have attributed 
real existence to the heathen gods, though denying their deity; quite prob- 
ably he identified them with the “principalities and powers.” Thus they 
played for him an important part in the religion of the Gentiles. In Judaism, 
also, the angels had a place in that the law was given through them; and 
though they are not represented as hostile to God or Christ, they might be 
thought of as such in the sense that they, or the law which came through 
them, were in rivalry with Christ. It is also true that otorysie was very 
widely used of the elements of the physical world, and that there was a 
tendency to extend this use from the four ultimate elements to the parts of 
the world in a looser sense, including the sea and the sky, day and night. 
In Christian writers later than the N. T., possibly, also, in other writers 
who antedated Paul, the heavenly bodies are called otoryetz. Before de- 
ciding, however, that it was to any of these things, either the elements of 
the physical world, or the heavenly bodies, or to any spirits which inhabited 
them, that Paul referred, the following facts must be considered: 

1. Precisely the phrase t& ototyetz to xéouzov has not been observed 
elsewhere than in the two passages in the Pauline epistles. Neither Sap. 77 
nor Orac.-Sib. 226; 8337, nor Manetho 4%4 have just this phrase, nor furnish 
more than a suggestion as to the meaning of the Pauline expression. Nor 
can it be assumed to be identical with the t& ototyet« of the philosophers 
or the t& odpdvta otorxetx of Justin Martyr. The decisive word as to the 
meaning of Paul’s phrase must be found, if at all, in Paul himself. 

2. There is no clear evidence that t& otorysta had in Paul’s day come 
to be used of deities or other like beings; for even if the evidence of Diogenes 
Laertius be supposed to prove the use of ototyetov in an astronomical sense 
in the first century, the fact that a star might be called ototyetov and that 
a star might be worshipped does not give to otoryetov the meaning “‘deity”; 
as the fact that a cow is an animal and is worshipped does not make “ani- 
mal’? mean “‘god.”’ While, therefore, t& otovyeix tod xécuou might mean 
the stars or planets, the view that it meanis the spirits that dwelt in or con- 
trolled the heavenly bodies has but indirect and slender support. 

3. The use of t& ototyetx in v.2 as synonymous with ta. ot. t. xoou. of 
v.3 suggests that. probably the emphatic element of the phrase is conveyed 
by ototyetx. This is confirmed by the addition of the adjectives dofev) 
xat xtwxé. Cf. also Heb. 512 in which the ototyeta are depreciated because 
of their elementary character. 

4. The context of the phrase in v.? and of the synonymous expression in 
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v.*, esp. the reference to the possible acceptance of the Jewish law by the 
Gentile Galatians as a re-enslavement to the elements, shows that what- 
ever the precise meaning of the words ototyete and xécyou, the whole ex- 
pression drd . . . 3e3ouvAwyévot (v.*) and the similar language of v.° refers 
inclusively to the condition, both of the Jews as men under law, and of. 
idol-worshippers. See in com. ad doc. on the reference of tusic. 

5. The tacit assumption that t& ototyeta tod xbdcuov, to which the 
Galatians were formerly in bondage, were precisely the. same as those to 
which they were on the point of returning, is unwarranted. It i is, indeed, 
to be assumed that the phrase has the same meaning in both cases, but it is 
entirely possible that it is descriptive rather than directly identifying, and 
denotes a category inclusive of those things to which the Galatians were 
enslaved and those to which they are now in danger of returning. 

6. The contention of Everling, Bousset, and Dibelius that because v.® 
affirms that the Galatians were in bondage to gods that by nature are not 
such, therefore the otovyeta to which v.* speaks of them (and the Jews) 
as being in bondage must be personal beings, gods, is without good founda- 
tion. The same fact may be, and often is expressed both in personal and 
impersonal terms. Does it follow from Rom. 617 and ” that & térog St3axH¢ 
is God? Especially is it the case that personal terms may be used by 
way of illustration to describe an impersonal fact. It no more follows that 
the ototyeta are personal because of the previous éxttedmouc xat ofxovduoucs 
than that 6 véuoc is personal because personified as ratdSaywy6s. With 
the recognition of this fact and of the absence of any reference to spirits 
in this connection the chief support of Everling’s view falls to the ground. 

7. On the other hand, the close connection of éte huey vymtot in v.? with 
bxd tz ctoryeta obviously suggests the meaning ‘‘elementary teachings.” 
Not only so, but the whole passage from 3% to 4’, if not also to 49, is per- 
meated with the thought that the Jewish system which the Galatians are 
being urged to take up is imperfect, adapted to childhood, and the whole 
purpose of the argument is to dissuade the Galatians from accepting this 
system on the ground that it is childish, fitted, like their old idol-worship, 
for the infancy of the race. Like other passages of the epistle, it appeals 
not only to their reason, but to their emotions. 

8. The adjectives d&ofevz and xtwy& have no appropriateness as applied 
to the heavenly bodies, and but little with reference to the physical elements 
of the material universe, but appropriately describe the elements of an 
imperfect religious system as compared with the full truth of the revelation 
in Christ. 

9. The mention of days, months, and years in v.!° suggests the possibility 
of a reference to the heavenly bodies by whose movements the recurrence of 
these periods is fixed. The mention of meat and drink in the context of 
Col. 2%: 29 (see v.1*) suggests a possible reference of ototyetx to the material 
elements of the earth. But this latter explanation will with difficulty 
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apply to Gal. 43.9, as the planetary explanation will not apply to Col. 28. 29, 
The element that is common to both, and is emphasised in Col., is that the 
ototyeta represent an imperfect type of teaching; in Gal. described as tem- 
porary and ended by the coming of Christ, in Col. as proceeding from men 
(v.8), and also as temporary and abolished in Christ (4, 1”). While, there- 
fore, it is possible that in Gal. Paul has reference to the heavenly bodies as, 
on the one side, formerly objects of worship by the Gentiles, and, on the 
other, as governing the cycle of Jewish observances, and in Col. to the 
physical elements of the universe, it is more probable that the phrase means 
the same in both cases, and in both cases has reference to the elementary 
and imperfect teachings of religion. 

to. Aside from the debatable question of the meaning of t& ot. t. xdau.. 
it is entirely clear that the things which Paul was dissuading the Galatians 
from accepting were, in fact, requirements of the law; as those from which 
he dissuaded the Colossians were dogmas of religion urged in the name of 
Judaism or some system of kindred spirit. To find the ground of the 
description of obedience to them as a bondage to t& ototyeta tod xdowou 
in a remote and unsuggested connection between them and the heavenly 
bodies, or the physical elements of the universe, or the spirits of these 
elements, when the phrase is directly applicable to them in a sense appro- 
priate to and suggested by the context and sustained by contemporary 
usage, is to substitute a long and circuitous course of thought for a short, 
direct, and obvious one. 

While, therefore, the discovery of convincing evidence that otovyei« 
was in cutrent use as a designation of the heavenly bodies conceived of as 
living beings, or of spirits that inhabit all existences, might make it possible 
that it was to these that Paul referred, this would become probable only 
on the basis of new evidence, and even then the contextual evidence is 
against it. The evidence as it stands favours the simple view proposed by 
Tert. and advocated by Erasm. Th. Crem. Ltft. Sief. et al. The words 
tod xécuou are most naturally understood as referring to the world of 
~ humanity (cf. Col. 2%, napd&doctv dvOewnwy, and 2”, évrkéAuata xat deSac- 
xadlas tHv &vOedxwyv), yet, in view of the inclusion of the law in the 
content of the phrase, not as a genitive of source, but of possession, the 
whole expression meaning “the rudimentary religious teachings possessed 
by the race.’’* 


*Tf the fact that orovxeta is rather infrequently used in the sense of elementary teachings, 
while the physical sense is very common, seems to necessitate understanding ra or. 7.x. as in 
some sense physical or related to the physical sense, the interpretation most consonant with 
the evidence would be to understand ov. in that loose and inclusive sense in which it is em- 
ployed in Orac. Sib. as including both the physical constituents of the world, and the sky 
and stars. To the orovxeta in this sense, the Jews might be said to be enslaved in the ordi- 
nances pertaining to physical matters, such as food and circumcision, and also as the context 
suggests in the observance of days fixed by the motions of the heavenly bodies, while the 
bondage of the Gentiles to them would be in their worship of material images and heavenly 
bodies, 
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XXII. ’ATATIAQ AND ’ADATIH. 


I. The verb éyanéw is used in classical writers from Homer down, signify- 
ing with reference to persons, “to be fond of,” “‘to love,” ‘‘to desire”; with 
reference to things, “‘to be contented with,” “‘to take pleasure in.”’ If we 
seek a more definite statement of the content of the term, it appears that 
there are three elements which with more or less constancy and in varying 
degrees of emphasis enter into the thought expressed by the word: (a) ‘‘to 
admire,” “to approve,” ‘“‘to recognise the worth of,” “‘to take pleasure in,”’ 
(b) “to desire to possess” (c) ‘to be well-disposed towards,” ‘“‘to wish to 
benefit.” The first of these elements appears distinctly in Plato, Rep. 
330B, C, yet blended with or shading into the second: tobtou évexa hobuny, 
hy & eyo, tt wor BoEas ob apbdoa ayanay te YoNUaTa, toUTO S58 motovaty ws 
To TOAD of Ay UA adtor xTHowvetae> of SE xtHokwevor SecA 7 of KAAor dondCov- 
tat adté. donep yao ot nomntal ta adtay motmuata xat ol natéo|es tods natdac 
ayanGot tabty te dh nat ot yonuattoduevor, meol ta yonuata osnouvddCoucty 
&s Zeyoy sautiy, xa xavk thy xoetav free of &AAot. The third element is 
present, if at all in this example, only by suggestion in the words xat ot 
matépes tods matdac &yanot. There is, indeed, but slight trace of this 
element of meaning in the word as used by non-biblical writers of the pre- 
Christian period. 

II. In the Lxx é&yandéw translates several Hebrew words, but in the great 
majority of cases (about 130 out of 160) the Kal of 27x, which is also 
rendered in a few cases (10) by gtAéw. 398 is used with much the same 
range of meaning as our English word love. Thus, e. g., it is used of the 
love of a parent for a child, Gen. 2528; of a husband for a wife, Gen. 2918. 3; 
of sexual love in which the element of passion and desire of possession is 
prominent, 2 Sam. 13" 4; of the love of friend for friend and of a people for 
a leader, 1 Sam. 181 *. 16; of God’s love for Israel, Deut. 437 Hos, 113; of the 
love of men for God, Ex. 208 Deut. 6° 111; of the love of men for material 
things, Hos. 9!; and much more frequently for the love of immaterial things, 
good or evil, such as righteousness or peace, and their opposites, Ps. 4% (2): 
r17 (*) 335 Prov. 121. It is evident that into the thought of the Hebrew 
word enter all three of the elements named above, the emphasis upon 
the several elements varying in the various instances very greatly, even 
in some cases to the exclusion of one element or another. The element of 
admiration, approval, recognition of worth, is doubtless always present, 
whether one speak of the love of men for women, of men for men, of men 
for God, of men for righteousness, or even of God for men. In the case 
of the love of men for God it becomes worship, adoration, or at least 
approaches this; in the case of friends, it involves mutual admiration; 
when it is goodness that is loved, it is the object of approval and delight. 
The desire to possess is likewise usually present; in a gross form in such a 
case as 2 Sam. 13!-* Hos. 9!; of an elevated type in the love of men for 
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righteousness. The desire to benefit can not, of course, be included when 
the object is impersonal; it may be said to be driven out by desire to 
possess in such a case as 2 Sam. 131-4; in the case of men’s love for God it 
becomes desire to serve the person loved (Deut. 111 13); in the case of 
God’s love for men and in such injunctions as Lev. 191* #4 Deut. 1019 the 
desire to benefit is the prominent element. 

III. In the N. T. usage of &yand&w the same elements appear, the word 
being used of personal friendship where the element of admiration, usually 
accompanied with desire to benefit, is prominent: (Mk. 107 Lk. 75 Jn. 115 
13%); of God’s attitude towards Jesus, where approval is evidently the chief 
element of the thought and the word approximates the meaning of éxAéyw, 
“to choose ”’ (Jn. 3°° Eph. 1°); of the love of God for men of good character, 
where the meaning is much the same save in degree of emphasis (2 Cor. 
9”); of the love of God and of Christ for even sinful men (Jn. 31* Gal. 2 
Heb. 126 1 Jn. 419»), where benevolence, desire to benefit, is the chief ele- 
ment; of the love which men are bidden to have for God and for Christ, and 
of Christ’s love for God, in which admiration is raised to adoration, and in- 
cludes readiness to serve (Mt. 2237 Jn. 14%, #1, 31 Rom. 828 1 Cor. 83 1 Jn. 
4298); of the love which men are bidden to have for one another, even their 
enemies, in which the willingness and desire to benefit is prominent, and in 
the case of enemies admiration or approval falls into the background (Mt. 
2249 Jn. 13%¢ Rom. 13% ® Eph. 5%. 28 r Jn. 21°); and finally of the love of 
things, when admiration and desire to possess are prominent, to the entire 
exclusion of desire to benefit (Lk. 114? Jn. 124 1 Jn. 215), 

As concerns éyanéw and gtAgw, it is to be observed that while in the 
biblical writers, at least, the two terms have a certain common area of 
usage in which they may be used almost interchangeably, yet in general 
gtAg emphasises the natural spontaneous affection of one person: for 
another, while &yanxdéw refers rather to love into which there enters an ele- 
ment of choice, and hence of moral character. It is consistent with this 
distinction that &yan&w is never used with the meaning “to kiss’? (which 
gtAéw sometimes has) and is rarely used of sexual love (but see 2 Sam. 13% 4 
Cant. 1%. 4. 7 31-4, as against the too strong statements of Grimm and Cremer, 
s. v. ptAety; and cf. also exx. in Th.); that gAetv is never used in the com- 
mand to men to love God or men, and very rarely of God’s love to men 
(but see Jn. 162”); but that either term may be used of honourable love 
between man and man, into which there enters more or less of the element 
of choice and decision. Cf. Jn. 11% 36 (gthéw) with 115 (kyankw) and Jn. 202 
with 217. 

IV. ’Ayd&rn, unlike the verb, and certain others of its cognates which oc- 
cur from Homer down, appears first in the Lxx, and thereafter is almost 
wholly limited to biblical and Christian writers. Cf. M. and M. Voc. s. v. 
In the Lxx (can. bks.) it is used chiefly of love between the sexes (see 2 
Sam. 13" and the eleven instances in Cant.; but are these latter possibly due 
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to an allegorical interpretation of the book?). But in Wisd. and in Philo it 
is employed in a nobler sense; in Wisd. 3° and Philo, Quod deus immut. 69 (14) 
of the love of God, and in Wisd. 618 of the love of wisdom. Cf. M. and M. 
Voc. s.v. This sense becomes the prevailing one in N. T., wholly displacing 
the use with reference to love between the sexes. Nor are there any clear 
instances of &y&xn in reference to ordinary human friendship, personal 
affection. The desire to possess is also rarely present as a prominent ele- 
ment; 2 Thes. 21° is apparently the only N. T. instance, and here apprecia- 
tion is perhaps equally prominent. On the other hand, éyérn is used freely 
of God’s approving attitude towards Jesus (Jn. 151° 1725); of the love of God 
and of Christ towards men, even sinful men (Rom. 5° ® 8% 39 x Jn, 31, 16 
4% 10, 18); of the love which men are bidden to have for God (Lk. 11% Jn. 5” 
i Jn. 25 1 418 53; the only clear example in the Pauline epistles is 2 Thes. 35); 
and with especial frequency in Paul of the love which men have or are 
enjoined to have towards one another (Jn. 15% Rom. 129 131° 14% x Cor. 
13! % 3 4 8 18 y41). It must again be emphasised that these several ele- 
ments are not mutually exclusive, only one being present in a given instance 
of the word; the distinction is one of emphasis and prominence, not of ex- 
clusive expression. 

The use of &yanhoets in Gal. 514, quoted from Lev. 1918, follows the Lxx, and 
is in accordance with the uniform habit of the biblical writers to use dyanéw 
rather than gtAéw of the love which men are bidden to exercise towards their 
fellow men. The verb in this passage and the noun in all the instances 
occurring in this epistle (5% 1% 22) while including the element of apprecia- 
tion, recognition of worth, which is fundamental to all the meanings of 
both verb and noun, evidently lay chief stress upon the desire and will to 
benefit, which issues in efforts for the well-being of another. The verb in 
Gal. 22° has essentially the same meaning and emphasis, but being used by 
Paul of the love of Christ for himself, a confessedly sinful man, still further 
emphasises the element of benevolence. 

It is love of this type, of which recognition of worth is the foundation, 
and desire to benefit the leading element, that Paul exalts in his remark- 
able panegyric in 1 Cor. chap. 13, and of which he says in Rom. 13" that love 
is the fulfilment of law, and in Gal. 5°: 


“Tn Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision, 
but faith, working through love.” 
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I. ENGLISH WORDS, SUBJECTS, AND AUTHORS. 


Authors, ancient and modern, are cited in this list only when they 
are specially important or their opinions are quoted and discussed. 


Their names are printed in small capitals. 
those which occur in the translation of the letter. 


Words in italic type are 
A number in bold- 


face type indicates a page on which the word is discussed. “Words in ° 
ordinary Roman type denote subjects referred to in the Epistle or in 
the Commentary, including the Introduction and the Appendix. 
Grammatical forms and syntactical usages are referred to only when 
they are regarded as for some reason specially important. 


Abraham, 153, 155, 159, 162, 175, 
180, 186, 208, 252; faith of, 153, 
162; seed of, 180 f., 208 ff.; sons 
of, 155, 156 ff., 252. 

Accursed, 25, 28, 30; see also 
“Cursed.” 

Accusative of content, 37, 138, 337. 

Acts, chaps. 10, I1, 15; 168; 1873; 
see Index III. 

Adoption, 220, 221; cf. 226. 

Ages, the two, 14, 427 ff. 

Allegorical interpretation, 254 ff., 
esp. 268. 

Angel, 25, 189, 242. 

Anger, 304, 307. 

Annul, 178, 180, 182, 184; cf. 140, 
275, 276, 287. 

Antioch, 102; cf. 78, 101, 104 ff., 
116 f. 

Aorist: epistolary, 348; resultative, 
76, 351; participle of coincident 
action, 69; cf. 218; participle of 
subsequent action, xxxv ff. 

Apostle, 2, 3, 54, 60, 363 ff. 

Apostles, the Twelve indirectly re- 
ferred to, 3, 71, 86 f., 89; cf. 94; 
attitude towards Gentiles, 116 ff. 


A postleship, 3, 93, 94, 363 ff. 

Arabia, 55, 57, 258. 

Article: with nouns joined by xe, 
xxxi ff., 62; restrictive, 84, 319, 
et freq. 

AskwitH, E. H., xlix. 

Authority: of Old Testament, Ix f.; 
of apostles in Christian church, 
Ixii ff., 2, 87, 380. 

Autographic portions of letters, 
348. 


Baptize, 203, 204 f. 

Barnabas, 69, 94, 108 f.; cf. xlii. 

BarTLeET, V., li f., 241. 

Barton, G. A., 234. 

BaAveErR, Bruno, Ixix f. 

Baur, F. C., Ixvi, Ixx. 

Believe, 123, 153, 196, 475 ff. 

Benedictions of Paul’s letter, 361 f. 

BENTLEY, R., 260. 

Bless, 159, 162. 

Blessing, 175. 

Bondage, 227, 230, 258, 262, 270; 
of. 211, 215, 224. 

BousseEt, W., 38, 69, 504, 517. 
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Brethren, 8, 35, 36, 177, 236, 264, 
267, 286, 291, 325, 362. 

Brother of the Lord, 60 f. 

Bruno und SACHAU, 213. 


Burden, 329, 333 f. 


Call (an act of God), 18 f., 49, 282, 
2gI. 

Carousing, 304, 310. 

Cephas, 58 f., 94 f., 102, III; see 
also ‘‘ Peter.” 

Cuase, F. H., xxiv f., xxxi, xxxiii, 
XXXIV. 

Child, 211 f., 215, 248, 262, 264, 
267. 

Christ, 18, 24, 32, 62, 123, 124, 125, 
135, 136, 140, 168, 181, 200, 203, 
208, 248, 270, 272, 275, 319, 
329, 349; 395 ff.; see also 
“ Jesus Christ.” 

Christ, the, 24, 25, 319, 329, 349f., 
398 f. 

Christ Jesus, 83, 120, 123, 202, 207, 
242,°279 (319, 349 f.); see also 
© Jesus Christ.” 

Chronology of Paul’s life, lii (cf. 
xliv f.), 50, 67 ff., 86. 

Church, 10, 44 f., 62 ff., 417 ff; 
churches of Galatia, 10; of Judea, 
62 ff. 

Cilicia, 62. 

Circumcision, the circumcised, liv, 
Iviii, 75 f., 79 f., 91, 93 f., 96, 
107 f., 157 f., 272, 273, 274, 275, 
279 ff., 286, 349, 351 ff, 355- 

Companions of Paul when he 
wrote the letter, 8 f. 

Conative use of verbs, 30 f., 32 f., 
45, 64, 115, 351. 

Concessive clauses and phrases, 
75, 115, 119. 

Conversion of Paul, 49, 50f., 55 f., 
132 ff., 408. 

Corruption, 339, 342. 
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Covenant, 178 f., 182 f. (226), 257, 
496 ff. 

Creation, a new, 355 f., 359. 

CrEMER, H., 501. 

Cross, 145 f., 287, 349, 354; of. 173. 

Crucify, crucifixion, 135 f., 143, 
145 f., 319, 354. 

Curse of the law, 168-171. 

Cursed, 164, 173; see also “Ac- 
cursed.” 


Damascus, 58. 

Dative: after verbs of speaking, 
98; cf. 181; of relation, 134. 

Death of Christ, 11 f.,135 f.,139 ff., 
143, 145, 173 f-, 354- 

Deceive, 330 f., 339 f- 

Deliver, 13, 168, 219. 

Desire, 297, 299 f., 300, 319. 

Dipetius, M., 439, 515, 517. 

Die, 132, 140. 

Disposition, 319, 320 f. 

Division (dissension), 304, 309. 

Division of territory between Paul 
and the Twelve, 97 f. 

Drunkenness, 304, 310. 


Early Christianity: character of, 
45f., 65, 77f., 83 f., 92; attitude 
towards legalism and towards 
Paul, 65, 72 f., 77 f., 83 f.; head- 
quarters of, in Jerusalem, 54; in 
Judea, 63. 

Elements of the world, 215 (cf. 230), 
510 ff. 

Exticort, C. J., 192, 333, 353, 510. 

Emasculation, 289 f. 

Enmity, 304, 306. 

Envying, 304, 310, 323, 325. 

Epistolary aorist, 348. 

Epistolary plural, 9. 

Eschatology, 14, 311 f. 

Eternal, 339, 343, 431 f. 

EVERLING, O., 513, 515, 517. 
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Faith; 64,°120: fi 123, 138, 1475 
I51, 155, 159, 162, 166, 167,176, 
196, 198 f., 201 f., 277, 279 f., 
345 f, 475 ff. 

Faithfulness, 312, 316. 

False brethren, 77 f. 

FARRAR, F. W., 61. 

Father, applied to God, 5, II, 15, 
223 f., 384 ff. 

Fellowship of Gentile and Jewish 
Christians, 104-114, 116. 

Flesh, 53, 123 f., 138, 148 f., 237, 
241, 252, 265, 291 f., 297, 300, 
303, 319, 339, 349 f., 351 f., 
492 ff. 

Flesh and blood, 53 f. 

Food, question concerning, in the 
early church, 103 ff., 116 ff. 

Fornication, 304, 305. 

Free, 206, 252, 263, 267, 270. 

Freedom, 82, 270, 291. 

FRICKE, G. A., 190 f. 

FritzscHe, K. F. A., 74. 

Fruit of the Spirit, 312 ff. 

Fulfil, 293 f-, 329 f. 

Fulness of the time, 216, 218. 

Future indicative in final clause, 


83 f. 


Galatia, 10. 

Galatia, xvii ff., xxv f., number of 
Paul’s visits to, xlv, | ff., 237, 
239 ff., 245 f.; churches of, xxi 
ep XIX ff, lil f;, 10: 

Galatians, 143. 

Galatians, Paul’s letter to: time 
and place of writing, xliv ff.; 
occasion and purpose, liii ff.; 
contributions to life of Paul and 
history of apostolic age, lv f.; 
questions at issue, lvii /f.; genu- 
ineness and integrity, lxv ff.; 
reminiscences of, and quotations 
from, lxviii; analysis of, Ixxii ff.; 
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text of, Ixxiv ff.; see also “Text 
of the letter to the Galatians.” 

Galatians, the people, xvii ff., xlii. 

Gallio, lii. 

Genitive, objective or subjective: 
after dmoxkAudic, 41; after mlotic, 
121. 

Gentiles, 2, 53, 70, 75 f. (82, 86), 
93 f., 96 f., 103 ff., III, 119, 
159 f.,175, 206 f.; Paul’s preach- 
ing to, 147, 156, 311. 

Gentleness, 312, 317, 325, 328. 

Genuineness of the letter to the 
Galatians, lxv ff. 

GIFFORD, E, H., xxxvi f. 

Glory, 16. 

Glorying, 332 f., 351 fy 354- 

God, 5, I1, 15, 30, 44, 61, 65, 88, 
134, 138, 140, 153, 159, 165, 182, 
186, 190, 192, 202, 216, 221, 
224 f., 227, 229, 242, 310 f., 339, 
357- 

God: word for, omitted, 19, 49, 94, 
152, 282; teaching of the letter 
concerning: he is one, 190; is 
called Father, 5, 11, 384 ff., esp. 
387, 390 f.; object of Abraham’s 
faith, 153; made a. covenant 
with Abraham and promises to 
him, which are not annulled by 
the law, 180-186; justifies the 
Gentiles by faith, 159; and no 
man by works of law, 165; cf. 
119, 123; sent his Son into the 
world to deliver them that were 
under law, 216-219; Christ's 
gift of himself for our sins, in 
accordance with his will, 15; set 
apart Paul from his birth, called 
him, and revealed his Son in 
him, 49 ff.; wrought for the 
apostleship both of Peter and 
of Paul, 93; jointly with Jesus 
Christ direct source of Paul’s 
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apostleship, 5; in order to live 
to him Paul abandoned law, 


132-134; was glorified by Jew- | 


ish Christians because of Paul’s 
work, 65; called the Galatians 
into the grace of Christ, 18 ff.; 
cf. 49; jointly with Jesus Christ 
source of grace and peace, 10 f.; 
accounts those who are in Christ 
as his sons, 202; and sends the 
Spirit of his Son into their 
hearts, 221; those who do the 
works of the flesh will not in- 
herit his kingdom, 310 f.; in- 
voked as witness that Paul 
speaks the truth, 61; eternal 
glory ascribed to him, 16 

Gods, 227. 

Goodness, 312, 316. 

Gospel, 22, 24, 25, 30, 37, 53, 70, 
85, 91, 109, 237, 422 f. 

Gospel: its unity and variety, 91 f.; 
source and content of Paul’s, 
38-43. 

Grace, 10, 18 f., 49, 94 f., 140 ff., 
276 f., 361, 423 f.; of Christ, 19; 
of God, 140. 

Greek (Gentile), 75 f., 206 f. 

Greoory, C. R., Ixxv. 

: Guardians and stewards, 211 ff. 


Hagar, 258 f. 

Hand, giving of as a pledge, 94 ff. 

HAUSSLEITER, J., 121. 

Heathen deities, Paul’s idea of, 
227 f. 

Heir, 208, 211, 224 ff. 

Ho.stTeEn, Carl, 260. 

HoLtzMann, H. J., Ixxi. 

Hope, 277, 279. 

Household of the faith, 345 f. 

Hypocrisy, 108 f. 


Idolatry, 304, 306. 
Imperative as protasis, 297. 
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Imperfect tense, 45, 104, 107. 

In Christ (Jesus), 62, 83, 124, 175, 
202 (cf. 203), 207 f., 279 (ef. 
283 ff.). 

Inherit, 267, 310. 

Inheritance, 184 ff. 

Integrity of the letter to the Gala- 
tians, Ixv ff. 

Interpolations (possible) in the 
letter to the Galatians, 182, 192, 
259 f., 511. 

Interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, Paul’s, see ‘‘Old Testa- 
ment.” 

Isaac, 264 f. 

Israel of God, 357. 


James, 60 f., 94 f., 103; cf. 71, 107. 

Jealousy, 304, 307. 

JEROME, 61. 

Jerusalem, 54, 58, 67, 261, 263. 

Jerusalem: Paul’s visits to, 58 f., 
67, 115; church of, 78, 84, 116; 
cf. 99. 

Jesus, 319, 359, 392, 394. 

Jesus Christ, 5, 11, 41, 143, 175, 
196, 354, 361, 393, 304, 395 ff.; 
see also ‘‘Christ” and “Christ 
Jesus.” 

Jesus Christ: the Son of God, 51, 
138 f., 216, 221; born of woman, 
born under law, 216 f.; died, 
139, 140 (cf. 11), on the cross, 
143, 145. (cf. 168-175); raised 
from the dead by the Father, 
6 f.; source and agent of Paul’s 
apostleship, 5; source of grace, 
18, 20, 361; jointly with God 
the Father source of grace and 
peace, 11; gave himself for our 
sins, 11 f. (cf. 139); ‘‘calling”’ 
not ascribed to, 19; the gospel 
of, 24; Paul a servant of, 32; is 
the content of the revelation by 
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which Paul received his gospel, 
41-43, 50, 51; sent forth from 
God, 216, to deliver them that 
are under law, 219, that they 
might receive the adoption, 220; 
the sons of God receive his 
Spirit, 221; he is the basis and 
cause of Christian liberty, 83, 
270; object of faith, 120 f., 123, 
138 f., 196 f.; of. 202; basis of 
justification, 124; his crucifixion 
participated in by Paul, 135; he 
lives in the believer, 136 f.; cf. 
248; not distinguishable in ex- 
perience from the Spirit, 137; 
manifested his love in his gift of 
himself for men, 139 (ef. 11); his 
death evidence that righteous- 
ness is not through law, 140; set 
forth to the Galatians, crucified, 
143; delivered men from the 
curse of the law, 168-171; be- 
came a curse for us, 171 ff., in 
order that we might receive the 
blessing of the Spirit, 176; the 
law a’means of bringing men to 
him, 200; by baptism into him 
they acquire his standing, 203; 
in him all distinctions are abol- 
ished, 206 ff.; those who are his 
are heirs of the promise to Abra- 
ham, 208; they who have the 
Spirit of the Son recognise God 
as Father, 223; relation of Gen- 
tile believers to Christ de- 
stroyed by receiving circumci- 
sion, seeking to be justified in 
law, 272, 275; in him neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcision 
avails anything, but faith work- 
ing through love, 279 f.; they 
who are his have crucified the 
flesh, 319; the Galatians ex- 
horted to fulfil the law of the 
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Christ, 329; his cross an occa- 
sion of persecution, 349, and the 
ground of glorying, 354; the 
apostle received as Jesus Christ 
by the Galatians, 242; bears in 
his body the marks of Jesus, 
359 f. 

Jew, Jews, 108, I1I, 119, 206. 

Jewish Christians, 108 f.; eating 
with Gentiles, lix f., 116. 

Jews: religion of, 46; attitude 
towards Gentiles, lix, 104. 

John, 94. 

JosEPHUS: use of geographical 
terms, xxxiii; use of 3:a04xn, 499. 

Joy, 312, 314. 

Jubilees, doctrines of the book of, 
158. 

Judaisers, see 
Paul.” 

Judea, 62 f., 435 f.; churches of, 
62 f. 

Justify, 119, 123 f., 159, 165, 201, 
275, 460 ff. 


“Opponents of 


Kindness, 312, 315. 
Kingdom of God, 310 ff. 


Lake, K., 1, 509. 

Law, 119 f., 123 f., 132 f., 140, 147, 
151, 163 ff. (esp. 170), 182, 184, 
187, 192 ff., 198, 200, 216, 218, 
219, 252, 274, 275 f., 293 f., 302, 
318, 329, 351 f., 443 ff. 

Law: curse of, 163 ff., 168-172; 
freedom of Gentile Christians 
from, 82, 270, 291 f.; of Jewish 
Christians, 112 ff.; to be ful- 
filled by Christians, 293 f.; the 
law of the Christ, 329; see also 
443 ff. 

Leaven, 283. 

Legalists in the early church, see 
“Opponents of Paul.’’ 
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Letters (epistles), forms of, among 
ancients, 10, 16 f. 

Life, eternal, 339, 343. 

LicHTFooT, J. B., xxxiii, 1, 61, 115, 
129, 288, 509 f. 

Live, 111, 134, 136 ff., 166 f., 321; 
by the Spirit, 321; cf. 136 f., 
297 f., 302. 

Loman, A. D., Ixx. 

Long-suffering, 312, 315. 

Lord, 11, 60, 211, 283, 354, 361, 
393, 399 ff. 

Love, 139, 279 f., 293, 296, 312, 
314, 519 ff. 


McCowyn, C. C., 513. 
McGIFFERT, A. C., li f., 241. 
Magic, 144. 

Male and female, 206. 
Manen, W. C. VAN, Ixx. 
Marks of Jesus, 359 f. 
Mediator, 189 f. 

Mercy, 357. 

Mever, H. A. W., 141. 
Miracles, 151 f. 
Morratt, J., xxxii, xxxix. 
Muratorian canon, Ixix. 
Mutilate, 288. 


Nabateans, 57. 

Negatives with participles, 229. 

North-Galatian view: stated, xxiii; 
advocates of, xxiv; conclusion 
concerning, xliv. 

Norton, F. O., 498 ff., 502. 

Nouns used qualitatively, 4, 21, 
40, 43, 70, 89, 120, 186, 209, 228, 
282, 298, 311, 352. 


Observance of days, etc., 232 f. 

Occasion and purpose of the letter 
to the Galatians, liii ff. 

Old Testament: Paul’s interpreta- 
tion of, 159 ff., 166 f., 173 ff., 
181 ff., 253 ff (esp. 256), 268; 
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quotations from, 123, 153, 159, 
164,. 166;),.167,.107 3) elOrm252, 
264, 267, 293 f., 296. 
Opponents of Paul, liv f., 3, 24 f., 
75) 77 H- 82, 107, 156 ff., 246, 
281-289; questions at issue be- 
tween them and Paul, lvii f., 


75, 104 ff., 233, 274. 


Participles, use of, 69, 75, 103, 
115, 119, 145, 151, 172, 199, 
218, 228, 253, 255 f., 275, 281, 
331, 345, 353- 

Parties (dissensions), 304, 309. 

Paull, 272: 

Paul: chronology of his life, lii, 19, 
67 ff.; life in Judaism, 43-47 pas- 
sim; persecution of the church, 
44 f., 64; revelation of Christ to 
him, 41 f., 49 ff.; abandonment 
of law, 132 f.; sojourn in Arabia, 
55 f.; return to Damascus, 58; 
first visit to Jerusalem after his 
conversion, 58-60; sojourn in 
Syria and Cilicia, 62; second 
visit to Jerusalem, 67 ff.; com- 
panions when he wrote to the 
Galatians, 8 f.; preacher of the 
gospel to the Galatians, 25 ff., 
30, 143 f., 147, 237 f., 310 f.; ill- 
ness in Galatia, xxix, 237 f.; 
number of visits to Galatia, xlv, 
240 f.; enthusiastic reception by 
Galatians, 242 ff.; desire to visit 
them again, 250; relation to the 
Twelve, 54, 58 ff., 86 ff., 94-100; 
relation to early Christianity, 
45 f., 65; opponents, liv f., 3, 
24. £5.75) 77 Ly 82, 10%, 156.9. 
246, 281-289; persecuted, 286; 
personal sufferings, 359 f.; rela- 
tion to Barnabas, 69, 94, 108 f.; 
cf. xlii; to Titus, 69; relation to 

- Peter, 94-98, 102-113; apostle- 
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ship, I, 2, 3; of. 37-43, 48, 53, 
58, 62, 66, 93, 100, 372 ff.; 
source of his gospel, 35-43, 55; 
its content, 42 f., 49-51, 53, 
gi f.; conception of God, see 
under ‘‘God’’; conception of 
Jesus and attitude towards him, 
4, 5, II, 32, 34, 51, 123,135-139; 
see also under “Jesus Christ”’; 
conception of the law, 120, 132 
ff, 147, 272, 275; see also under 
““Law’’; his own relation to law, 
132; his concern for the unity 
of the church, 73, 113; care for 
the poor, 99 f.; revelation expe- 
riences, 41, 49 ff., 69 f.; eschatol- 
ogy, 14, 16, 312; use of O. T. 
scripture, see ‘Old  Testa- 
ment’’; enforcement of his ap- 
peal by use of his own name, 
272; of a statement by appeal 
to God, 61; salutations of his 
letters, 16 ff.; authentication of 
his letters by his own hand, 
347 f. 

Peace, 10, 312, 314 f., 357, 424 ff. 

Pedagogue, 200 f. 

Persecution: of Christians by Paul, 
44 f., 64; of Paul by others, 286; 
of Paul’s opponents, 349 f. 

Peter, 91, 93, 104 ff., 107, 109 f.; 
see also ‘‘ Cephas.”’ 

Pharisees, Josephus’s account of, 
48. 

Puito: idea concerning creation of 
man, 6; use of sa6hxn, 498 f. 
Pierson, A., and NABER, S. A., 

Ixx. 

Promise, 176, 180 f., 182, 184 ff., 
186, 189, 192, 196 f., 208, 252 f.,, 
264. 


Qualitative use of nouns, see 
“Nouns used qualitatively.” 
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Ramsay, W. M., xxxii, li, 24, 156, 
213, 239, 420, 502 ff. 

Religion, Paul’s view of the es- 
sence of, Ixiv. 

RENDALL, F., xlvii, 192. 

Resurrection of Jesus, relation to 
Paul’s apostleship, 6 f. 

Reveal, 49, 199, 433 f. 


Revelation, 41, 43 (50 f.), 69, 433 ff. 
Righteous, 166, 460 ff. 


Righteousness, 140, 153 f., 193, 
277 f., 460 ff. 


Salutations of Paul’s letters, 10, 
16 f. 

SCHMIEDEL, P., xxv, xxxix. 

Scripture, 159 f., 195, 267. 

Scripture, quotations from, and 
Paul’s use of, see ‘“‘Old Testa- 
ment.” 

Seed, 180 ff., 189, 208, 505 ff.; of 
Abraham, 180 ff., 189, 208. 

Self-control, 312, 317 f. 

Self-seeking, 304, 308 f. 

SIEFFERT, F., xxv, 73, 76, 90, 150f. 

Sin, 11, 125 f., 195, 436 ff. 

Sinat, 257 f. 

Sinner, 119, 125, 127 ff. 

Slave, 206, 211, 224; cf. 32, 34. 

SopEN, H. von, Ixxxi f. 

Son of God, sons of God, 49, 51, 
138 f., 202, 216 f., 221 f., 224, 
394, 404 ff. 

Sons of Abraham, 155, 156 ff.; cf. 
252, 267. 

Souter, A., Ixxiv. 

South-Galatian:view: stated, xxiii; 
advocates of, xxiv; conclusion 
concerning, xliv. 

Sowing and reaping, 339, 341 f. 

Spirit, 147 ff., 51, 176, 227 f., 
265, 277 f., 297, 300, 302, 312f,, 
321 f., 325 (328), 339, 342, 361 f., 
486 ff.; of God’s Son, 221 f. 
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Spiritual, 325, 327, 489. 

Steck, R., Ixx. 

Stoics: their conception of rveiua, 
487; their use of otoryetoy, 511. 

Strife, 304, 307. 

Syria, 62. 


Table fellowship between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, lix f., 
103 ff., 116. 

Teach, 40, 335, 336. 

Teaching and teachers in the early 
church, 335 ff. 

TERTULLIAN: his N. T. canon, 
Ixix; interpretation of otoryetoy, 
516, 518. 

- Text of the letter to the Galatians, 

Ixxiv ff., I1, 13, 26, 36, 40, 51, 

55, 59, 69, 85, 88 f., 95, 108, 109, 

114, 122, 139, 143, 176, 183, 189, 

193, 194, 208, 216, 223, 231, 243, 

249, 253, 259 f., 265, 270f., 275, 

304, 311, 324, 330, 335, 344, 


345 f-, 348, 350, 352, 355 f. 
Time and place of the writing of the 


letter to the Galatians, xliv ff. 
TISCHENDORF, C., lxxiv ff. 
Titles and predicates of Jesus, 
302 ff. 
Titus, 69, 75; of. 80 f. 


INDEXES 


Tradition, 46 ff. 

Transgression, 188, 325, 327. 

Transgressor, 130 f. 

Truth, 281; of the gospel, 85, 109. 

TurRNER, C. H., I. 

Twelve, the: attitudetowards Paul, 
QI, 97; Paul’s relation to them, 
3, 38, 58 #f.; standing in the 
early church, 71, 86 f., 89, 91 f., 
94 f., 102 ff., 111 ff. 


Uncircumcision, 91 ff., 279, 355- 

Uncleanness, 304 f. 

Unity of the church, Paul’s con- 
cern for, 73, 113. 


Walk, 297 f., 321 f., 357. 
Wantonness, 304 f. 

WEIZSACKER, C., 79, 83. 
WEstcotTr and Hort, text of the 
letter to the Galatians, Ixxiv. 

WIESELER, K., 73, 128. 

Witchcraft, 304, 306. - 

Works of law, 119 f., 123 f., 147, 
I5I, 163. 

Works of the flesh, 303 ff. 

World, 354, 514. 


ZAHN, XXXVil, xl te; 57, 79, 90, 
128 f., 326. 


II. GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES. 


This index includes all the words in the Epistle, and a few important 


words discussed in the Introduction or Appendix. 


The lists of occur- 


rences in the Epistle are complete, except when otherwise indicated. 
When examples of special usages are given, the completeness of the 
lists of these is not guaranteed. A number in bold-face type indicates 
a page on which the word is discussed. 


a&BG&, 223 f. 

*"ABea&u, 153, 155, 159, 162, 175, 
180, 186, 208, 252. 

&yabbs, 335, 338, 345. 

&yabwobvn, 312, 316. 

ayankw, 139, 293, 296, 519 f. 

ayarn, 279 f., 293, 312, 314, 520 f. 

*Ayao, 258 (bis). 

&yyeros, 25, 189, 242. 

a&yvoéw, 62. 

&yw, 302. 

&dedgot, 8, 35, 36, 177, 236, 264, 
267, 286, 291, 325, 362. 

&deAgds tod xvetov, 60 f. 

&dixéw, 237. 

dberéw, 140, 178, 180. 

ala, 53. 

atpects, 304, 300. 

aidy, 13, 16, 426 ff. 

aldvtoc, 339, 343, 431 f. 

adxabaesta, 304, 305. 

axon, 147, 151. 

dxobw, 43, 64, 252. 

dxpoBuctia, 91, 92 f., 279, 355. 

d&xvebw, 182, 184. 

&dpbera, 85, 109, 281; f dAnbera tod 
elayyeAtou, 85, 109. 

adnbebw, 244. 

ERE, 5, 75, 91, 195, et freg. 

&Ad&cow, 250. 

édAAnyopéw, 253, 254 ff. 


EAM Aw, 293, 297, 300, 323, 329. 

&Xoc, 22 ff., 283, 420 f. 

Guaotta, II, 125 f., 195, 436 ff. 

a&uaetwrOc, 119, 125, 127 ff. 

&uny, 16, 361 f. 

é&, with ind., 32, 193; with subj., 
189. 

avaBbaltvw, 67, 69. 

avayxdtw, 75 f., III, 115, 349; al- 
ways of the attempt to subject 
Gentile Christians to the law. 

gvébeua and dvéOnuc, 25, 28, 30. 

avartoxw, 297. 

avarAnesw, 329, 330. 

d&vactatéw, 288, 289. 

dvacteoph, 43, 44. 

avattOnut, 70, '7I. 

dvéoyouat, 54, 58. 

d&vne, 264. 

a&vOtotnut, 102. 

&Opwnos, 3, 4 f., 30, 32 (bts), 37, 
38, 40, 88, 119, 120, 177, 178, 
274, 325, 339; xat& &vOewnoy, 
37, 38, 177. 

d&yéntos, 143, 148. 

dytlxetuat, 300. 

*Avardyeta, 102. 

a&rexdéyouat, 277, 278, 

&népyouat, 55. 

a6, 3,4, 11, 18, 86, 103, 147, 257, 
275. 
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arobvhoxw, 132, 140. 

a&noxardntw, 49, 199, 433 ff- 

aroxkruytc, 41, 43, 69, 433 ff. 

aroxdrtw, 288, 289 f. 

arorkaubdvw, 220. 

anropéw, 250. 

&TKOSTOAN, 93, 94. 

a&xbotoAos, 2, 3, 54, 60, 363 ff. 

éea, 125, 126, 140, 155, 208, 287, 
288, 345. 

’ApaBta, 55, 57, 258. 

&péaxu, 32 (bis). 

oony, 206. 

ett, 28, 29, 30, 250. 

&oéhyera, 304, 305. 

dobévera, 237, 238. 

aobevis, 230. 

aitéc, intensive, 99, 351; personal, 
6, 38, 49, et freq. 

dgoptw, 49, 52, 107. 

&pooun, 291, 292. 

&yots, 189, 211. 


BartiGo, 203, 204 f. 

BapraBac, 69, 94, 108 f. 

Rapes, 329, 330. 

Bactreta Be00, 310, 311 f. 

Bacxatvw, 143 f. 

Raotétw, 285, 286, 329 f., 333, 359. 
BrBAlov, 164. 

BAéxw, 297. 

Bodw, 264. 


Tor&rat, 143; of. xvii f., xxv f. 
Tararte, 10; of. xvii ff., xxv f. 
Teratixbds, xxxi ff. 

y%p, 30, 31, 89, 93, 163, 193, 207, 
243, 278, 291, 300, 330, 351, et 
freq. : 

vé, 149. 

yevvaw, 252, 258, 265. 

évoc, 46. 

ylvouet, 126, 171, 175, 182, 192, 
200, 216 (bis), 236, 244, 323, 354. 
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| ywdoxw, 94, 155, 229, 230. 


vyywetGw, 35. 

yetuua, 347 f. 

Yeaph, 159, 160, 195, 267. 

yedqu, 61, 164, 173, 252, 264, 347. 
yuyh, 216. 


daxvW, 297. 

Aapacxbs, 58. 

34, 41, 49, 61, et freg.; adversative, 
41, 107, 119, 124, 137, etc.; con- 
tinuative, 49, 71, 102, 137, 138, 
165, 208, etc.; resumptive, 182, 
211, 297; untranslated, 64; va- 
riant reading for y&p, 36, etc. 

dexanévte, 59. 

Sexatécaapes, 67. 

Bebra SlSwye, 94; 95 uF 

déou.at, 236. 

déyouet, 242. 

dhAosc, 165. 

dé, with gen., 3, 5, 6, 41, 49, 67, 
68, 120, 122, 132, 140, 176, 186, 
189, 202, 224, 252, 279, 281, 293, 
354; with acc., 77, 237. 

SiaOhxyn, 178 f., 182 f. (226), 257, 
496 ff. 

Si&xovoc, 125 f. 

Srauévu, 85. 

Stat&cow, 189, 190. 

dtapéew, 87, 211. 

drddoxw, 40. 

SfSwut, II, 94, 193, 196, 243; 
dobvat Exut6y, II, 12. 

S{xatoc, 166, 460 ff. 

Sixarooivy, 140, 153 f., 193, 277f., 
460 ff. 

Sixardw, I19, 123 (bis), 124, 159, 
165, 201, 275, 460 ff. 

3:6, 267. 

dtxootaste, 304, 300. 

dtHxw, 44, 64, 265, 286, 349. 

Soxéw, 71, 72, 86, 89, 94, 96, 330, 
331. 
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doxodytec, ot, 71, 72, 86, 89, 94, 
96. 

Soxtudtwo, 332. 

36a, 16. 

do0E&Cw, 65. 

dovAeta, 258, 270. 

SovAcbw, 227 f., 230, 262, 293. 

So0Anc, 32, 34, 206, 211, 224. 

SovrAdw, 215. 

Sbvauer, 193. 

Sbvapts, 151 f. 

duvatés, 243. 

S60, 252, 257. 

Swpedy, 140 f. 


éky, 25, 120 f., 272, 285, 300, 325, 
339; after rel. pronoun, 285, 300, 
339; é&v uh exceptive, 120 f. 

&autod, II, 107, 139, 330, 332 (bis), 
339. 

éyetow, 6, 7 f. 

eyxokteta, 312, 317 f. 

éy@, 38 f., 132, 136, 236 (bis), 272, 
263, 286, 359; see also juetc; 
other forms sing. and plur. freq. 

éOvix@c, III, 115. 

ZOyoc, 2, 53, 70, 93, 96, 103, III, 
II9, 159 (bis), 160, 175. 

Ci 22,0 301632, 60; TIT, 124," 130; 
140, 149, 184, 193, 208, 224, 
243, 286, 297, 302, 321, 330, 354; 
et uh exceptive, 22, 60, 354. 

eldov, 60, 91, L109, 347. 

el3wAoAateta, 304, 306. 

etxf, 149 (bts), 234. 

etxw, 84. 

elut, 22, 24, et freq.; fueba, 215. 

elmoy, III. 

elohyn, 10, 312, 314 f., 357, 424 f. 

els, 22, 55, 67, 72f., 93 f., 96, O7f., 
200, 291, et freg.; ets xevby, 72 f. 

elc, 181, 190 (bis), 206, 252, 257, 
293. 

é&, 6, 13, 25, 49, 107, 119 f., 122, 
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(cf. %oya véuov), 155, 184, ef 
freq. 

&xaot0G, 332, 333. 

éxBdAw, 267. 

éxxAclw, 246. 


éxxAnala, 10, 44 f., 62 f., 417 ff. = 


&xAbw, 334 f. 

éxalintw, 276 f. 

éxxtbw, 241 f. 

€heos, 357. 

éXevOepta, 82, 270, 291 (bis). 

éhebBepoc, 206, 252 (bis), 263, 267 
(bts). 

éAevNep6w, 270. 

“EXAny, 75 f., 206 f. 

éAnts, 277, 279. 

guavt00, 130. 

éuuévw, 164. 

&u6s, 43, 347. 

éureocbey, III. 

év, 18, 20, 43, 49, 62, 65, 70, 83, 
136f., 151, 275, et freq.; év xvolw, 
283 ff.; év Xetot (Insod), 62, 
83, 122, 124, 175, 202 (cf. 203), 
207 f., 279 (cf. 283 ff.). 

eveoxyouat, 148 f. 

évdbw, 203 f. 

évepyéw, 93 f., 151, 279, 281. 

éveotiic, 13, 432 f. 

évevAoyéouat, 162. a 

éyéyw, 270. 

gy, 206 (ter). 

éviaut6s, 232, 234. 

évlotnut, see éveotiic. 

évxaxéw, 344. 

évxdntw, 281. 

évatuoy, OI. 

eEavoodtu, 168, 219. 

eEatoéw, 13. 

éEarootéAAw, 216, 221. 

ZEopbcow, 243, 244. 

éEoulevéw, 241. 

énayyedla, 176, 180 f., 182, 184 ff., 
186, 192, 196 f., 208, 252 f., 264. 
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exayyéAAouat, 189. 
énetta, 58, 62, 67 f. 
éxl, with gen., 173, 181; with dat., 
291; with acc., 211, 230, 357. 
éxtdiat&éoow, 178, 180. 
éxtOuugw, 299, 300. 
éxtOuula, 297, 200, 319. 
éxixatkeatos, 164, 173. 
eTiévo, 59. 
émtoteégw, 230. 
émitergw, 148 f. 
éxltponoc, 211, 212 ff. 
émtyoonyéw, 151, 152. 
goyaCouat, 345. 
épyov, 332; Zoya véuou, 119, 120, 
123 (bts), 147, 151, 163; Eye tis 
caexbs, 303 f. 
Zonuos, 264. 
éprOta, 304, 308 f. 
gets, 304, 307. 
Zoxouat, 62, 102, 103, 107, 189, 
198, 201, 216. 
206, 180. 
Etepoc, 22 ff., 60, 332, 333, 420 ff. 
ett, 32, 33, 286 (dis). 
étoc, 58, 67, 182. 
edayyeAlCouat, 25, 26, 30, 37, 53, 
64, 237. 
elayyédtov, 22, 24, 37, 70, 85, OI, 
109, 422 f. 
e0d0xéw, 49, 52. 
e00éws, 53. 
_ ebAoyéw, 162. 
edAoyla, 175. 
elroocwnréw, 349, 350. 
edetcxw, 125. 
elooatv, 264. 
&y8ea, 304, 306. 
éx0p6c, 244. 
exw, 83, 252, 264, 332, 345. 


Cdw, 111, 134 f., 136 (bts), 138, 166, 
167, 321. 
Gros, 304, 307. 
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tndbw, 246 (ter), 247. 
Cnrwrhs, 46, 47. 
Cytéw, 32, 124. 
Cuyéc, 270. 

Coun, 283. 

Cuudw, 283. 

Con, 339, 343. 
Cwonorgw, 193, 195. 


HAtxos, 348 (v. 1.). 

huets, 25, 96, 119, 123, 215, 271; 
cf. 265. 

teen, 59, 232 f. 


Qavudto, 18. 

O6Anua, 15. 

Gérw, 24 f., 147, 230, 246, 250, 252, 
300, 349, 351. 

Oedc, 5, II, 15, 30, 44, 61, 65, 88, 
134, 138, 140, 153, 159, 165, 182, 
186, 190, 192, 202, 216, 221, 
224, 227, 229, 242, 310f., 339, 
357; to be supplied in thought, 
19, 49, 94, 152, 282; without art., 
5, 11, 88 f., 134, 202, 224 f., 227 
(bis), 229 (bis), 242, 310, 339. 

Gepttw, 339 (er), 341, 344. 

OnAv, 206. 

Buy.6c, 304, 307. 


’I&xwGos, 60, 94, 103. 

(Se, 272, 273. 

‘ros, 71, 333 f., 344 f. 

t300, 61, 273. 

"TepoobAupa, 54, 58, 67. 

*"Tepovcadny., 261, 263. 

"Insets, 319, 359, 392, 394. 

*Inootc Xoetotéc, 5, II, 41, 143, 
175, 196, 354, 361, 393, 394, 
395 ff. 

‘va, expressing purpose, 53, 83, 85, 
123, 134, 175, 196, 201, 220, 246, 
300, 307, 349, 351; introducing 
a complementary clause, 96, 99; 
ta yh, 300, 349. 
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*TouSata, 62 f., 435 f. 
*TovdatGw, III, 115. 
*Toudatnds, III, 115. 
*TouSatoc, 108, III, 119, 206. 
*Toudaisuds, 43, 46. 

"Toakx, 264. 

*"TopadA tod Oeod, 8, 357. 
totopéw, 58 f. 

toydw, 279, 281. 

*Iwdvns, 94. 


xa8eds, QI, 153, 310. 

xal, meaning “and,” 8 et freq.; 
“also,” 30, 93, 215, 236; ‘‘even,”’ 
123, 288. 

xawvbs, 355. 

xaip6s, 232, 233 f., 344, 345. 

xaAéw, 18, 20, 49, 282, 291. 

xadbs, 344. 

xahO<c, 246, 281. 

xavav, 357, 358 f. 

xapdla, 221. 

xapnbs, 312 f. 

xatk, with gen., 192, 300 (bis), 318; 
with acc., 15, 37, 44, 69, 70, 71, 
102, I10, 143, 177, 208, 252, 264, 
265; cf. xxxiv; xatzk &Oewnoy, 
37, 102, 103, 143; xat& okoxa, 
252, 265; xav’ fdtav, 71 f. 

RATAYtvHoxW, 102, 103. 

xetadovrbw, 83. 

xatadbw, 130, 131. 

xat&éoa, 163, 171. 

xataoyéu, 182, 184, 275, 276, 287. 

xataetiCw, 325, 327 f. 

xatacxotéw, 82 f. 

xatecOtw, 297. 

xarnxéw, 335, 336 f. 

xavxKouat, 351, 354. 

xabynua, 332 f. 

Kéd\rat, KeAtol, xvii ff. 

xevdd0b0c, 323, 324. 

xevoc (elc xevbv), 72, 73. 

xnobcsw, 70 (97 f.), 286. 
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Kngas, 58 f., 94 f., 102, IIT. 


Krdtxta, 62. 

xAnoovongw, 267, 310. 

xAnpovou.ta, 184, 185 f., 503. 

xAnpovduoc, 208 f., 211, 224 ff., 
503. 

xAtua, 61. 

xothla, 49. 

xorvwvéw, 335, 336. 

xowwvla, 94. 

XKOTIAW, 234. 

x6TOS, 359. 

xbai.0c, 215, 354, 514. 

xpalw, 223. 

xpeuavyunt, 173. 

xelua, 285. 

xttots, 355, 356. 

xberog, II, 60, 211, 283, 354, 361, 
393, 399 f.; refers to Christ ex- 
cept in 211; with art., 60, 354, 
361. 

xvp6w, 178, 179. 

%Gy.06, 304, 310. 


Aaubavo, 88, 147, 176. 

Ayo, 28, 177, 181, 182, 211, 252, 
267, 272, 297; Aéyw 86, 211, 297; 
cf. 182. 

oy(Gouat, 153, 154. 

Ayoc, 294, 296, 335, 337: 

Rowndcs, 108, 359. 


pancorou.ds, 243. 

paxeoOuula, 312, 315. 

partota, 345. 

waArAov, 263; ugAAOv 32, 229, 230. 

pavOdvew, 147. 

paetveéw, 243. 

paptipouat, 274. 

y.é8n, 304, 310. 

wév, 227, 252, 257; cf. XXxxi. 

weottns, 189, 190. 

peté, with gen., 69, 103, 262, 267, 
361; with acc., 58, 182. 

petacteégu, 24, 25. 
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petatlOnut, 18, 19. 

péxers, 248. 

ph, with hortatory subj., 323, 344; 
with imper., 270, 339; verb 
omitted, 291; with opt. (ua 
yévorto), 126, 192, 354; with 
Yva in a clause of purpose, 300, 
302, 349; after a verb of precau- 
tion, 297, 325, 328; after a verb 
of fear (expressed or implied), 
72, 73 f-, 234; with participle, 
227, 229, 344; see also ei wy and 
day wh. 

undels, 330, 359; undty dv, 330 f. 

why, 232, 233. 

whtne, 49, 263. 

wtxeds, 283. 

Pynwovebw, QQ. 

pdvoy (adv.), 64, 99, 246, 291, 349. 

wbvoc, 147, 332. 

poepdw, 248. 

puametGw, 339, 340. 


vexpbs (éx vexedy), 6. 

vhmes, 211 f., 215. 

véuoc, 119 f., 123 f., 132 f., 140, 
147, I51, 163, 164, 165, 167, 
168 ff., 182, 184, 187, 192, 193 f., 
198, 200, 216, 218, 219, 252, 274, 
275 f., 293 f., 302, 318, 329, 
351 f.. 445 ff; with art., 164, 
167, 168, 182, 187, 192, 200, 274, 
293, 329; & vbmog tod xoLtotod, 
329. 

voy, 64, 138, 148, 229, 261. 


d, 4, 76, 6, 8, 10, et freg.; with an 
adverb, 293, cf. 359 f.; with par- 
ticiple, 6, 18, 24, 37, 49, 64, 71, 
86, ef freg.; with prepositional 
phrase, 75; prefixed to a sen- 
tence, 293; of. 258 f.; with prop- 
er names and appellatives, 385, 
392, 393, 394. 

olde, 119, 227 f., 237. 
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olxetos, 345 f. 

otxodoudw, 130 f. 

oixovéwos, 211 ff. 

bAoc, 274, 283. 

6010s, 304. 

dums, 178. 

bvtms, 193. 

énotoc, 87. 

6nMs, 13. 

de8orodéu, 109, ItO. 

bp06, 258. 

dc, 16, 22, 25, 30, 61, 70, 83, 84, 
99, 130, 138, 143, 164, 181, 189, 
230, 248, 300, 310, 339; with ékv, 
300, 339. 

Sottc, 82, 253, 257, 258, 275, 285, 
304; with éév, 285. 

éte, 49, 102, 107, 109, 215, 216. 

éct, causal, 102, 123, ef freg.; with 
objective clause, 37, 44, et freq. 

00, olx, oly, 3, 22, 32, et freg.; 06 
un, 267, 297. 

0034, 3, 38, 54, 75, 84, 206 (bis), 
351; meaning ‘‘not even,” 75, 
84, 351. 

obdelc, 87, 89, 165, 178, 211, 237, 
272, 283. 

olx &AAos ef uh, 22 f. 

olxétt, 136, 184, 201, 224. 

odv, 151, 187, 192, 243, 270, 345. 

oleavés, 25. 

obte, 40, 279 (bis), 355 (bts). 

odtoc, 99, 147, 155, 349, etc. 

ottws, adverb of intensity, 18, 148; 
of comparison, 215, 265; of man- 
ner, 329. 

ody, III, 114, 

dpethétys, 274, 275. 

dpedoy, 288. 

d70arues, 143, 243. 


neon, 319, 320 f. 
nardaywyds, 200, 201. 
nxardloxn, 252 (bis), 267 (bis). 
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nkAty, 28, 58, 67, 130, 230 (bis), 
231 f., 248, 270, 274. 

x&ytote, 246. 

xapk, with gen., 38, 39; with dat., 
165; with acc., 25, 27, 30. 

TapaBacts, 188. 

napakdtys, 130, 131. 

rapadlSwput, 139. 

mapkdoatc, 46, 47 f. 

raparapbcvo, 30, 38, 39. 

TAPERTOLA, 325, 327. 

Kapatypew, 232, 233. 

nx&petyt, 246, 250. 

napelcaxtoc, 77, 78. 

napetcépyouat, 82, 83. 

TAPEXW, 359. 

m&c, sing. without art., 123, 274; 
sing. with art., 173, 293, 296; 
plur. without art., 111, 202, 207, 
211, 335, 345; plur. with art., 
8, 159, 164, 195. 

n&axo, 149 f. 

mathe, 5, 11,15, 211, 223,224,384 f. 

matetxds, 46. 

TIadioc, 1, 272. 

nel(8w, 30, 281, 283. 

metpalw, 325, 329. 

netpaop.ds, 241. 

- metanovy, 282, 283. 

xeol, 13 (v. 1.). 

neotratéw, 297, 298. 

meptccotépws, 46. 

nepitéuyw, 75, 272, 273, 274, 275, 
349, 351. 

meprtouh, 91 ff., 93, 94, 96, 107, 
108, 279, 286, 355. 

Tlétpoc, 91, 93. 

THAKOG, 347, 348. 

miatevw, 91, 123, 153, 196, 475 ff. 

glottis, 64, 120, 121, 123, 138, 147, 
151, 155, 159, 162, 166, 167, 176, 
196, 198, 199, 201 (bts), 202, 
277, 279 f., 312, 316, 345, 475 f- 


xtotés, 162. 
& 
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TAavaw, 339, 340. 

TANPSu, 293, 204 ff. 

TAHPWA, 216, 218, 

nTAnstoy, 293. 

nvetua, 147, 148 f., 151, 176, 221, 
265, 277, 278, 297, 300 (dis), 302, 
312, 313, 321 f., 325, 328, 339 
(bis), 342, 361, 486 ff. 

tvedua &ytoy, first appearance of, 
488; nvetua Oetoy, 487 f., mvedua 
Qc00, 488. 

Tvevuattxds, 325, 327, 489. 

Torew, 99, 164, 167, 274, 300, 344. 

mods, 46, 181, 264. 

movneds, 13. 

xopléw, 44, 64. 

nmopvelz, 304, 305. 

norte, 43, 44, 64, 87 f. 

TOU, 243. 

Tekacw, 310. 

Tpabtys, 312, 317, 325, 328. 

mp6, 54, 103, 198; with inf., 103, 
198. 

Teoyedpu, 143, 144. 

Tp0Etdoy, 159. 

Tpoetwoy, 310. 

cpoepo, 28. 

mooevayyeAtGouct, 159, 160, 

nooQecula, 211, 212. 

TPOXAAgW, 323, 324. 

TpoKdTTW, 46. 

cpoxvedw, 182, 183. 

ceckauBeven, 325, 326 f. 

TOOAEYW, 310, ZIT. 

mp6 with acc., 54, 59, 84, 85, 86, 
109, 110 f., 246, 250, 345 (bis). 

rpocavatlOnut, 53, 54, 89 f. 

xpootlOyur, 188. 


npdcwnov, 62, 88, 102; Tedcwroy 


AawBdvw, 88; xat& xpdawxov, 102, 
103. 
mpbtepos (tb xpdtepov), 237, 239 ff. 
Ttw7xbs, 99, 230. 
n@s¢, III, 230. 
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ehyvupt, 264. 


o&p&, 53, 123 f., 138, 148 f., 237, 
241, 252, 265, 291 f., 297, 300 
(bis), 303, 319, 339 (dts), 349, 
350 f., 351 f., 492 Ff.; ohp& xat 
alua, 53, 54. 

seaZUutoOv, 293, 325. 

Divé, 257, 258. 

ox&vdahoy, 287. 

oxonéw, 325, 328. 

onetow, 339 (ter); of. 341. 

onépua, 180, 181 (bis) f., 189, 208, 
505 ff. 

orovdatu, 99. 

otaupés, 145 f., 287, 349 f., 354; 
fak73: 

ataupdw, 143, 145 f., 319, 354- 

oteteos, 264. 

otnxu, 270, 271. 

ottypa, 359, 360. 

atotxyetov, 215, 230; t& otoryeta tod 
xdou.ou, 215, 510 ff. 

atorxyéw, 321, 322, 357. 

otbAoc, 94, 96. 

od, III, 325; see also byeic; other 
forms sing. and plur. freq. 

oby, 8, 75, 162, 319. 

ouvankyw, 108. 

ouyecOlw, 103. 

ouvnAtKwatns, 46. 

ouvtotavw, 130, 131. 

avvxrelw, 195, 196, 199. 

ouvnapaharB&ve, 69. 

ouvotauebw, 135 f. 

ouvotoryéw, 261 f. 

suvuroxolvouat, 108. 

Dveta, 62. 

oa, 359. 


tapkesw, 24, 285. 

tayéws, 18 f., 20. 

texviov, 249 (v. 1.). 

téxvoy, 248, 262, 264 (bis), 267. 
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teAéw, 297. 

tTetpaxdatot, 182. 

tlatw, 264. 

tls, 143, 187, 267, 281, 286. 

TS, 24, 30, 86, 103, 279, 325, 330, 
355- 

Titoc, 69, 75. 

TotoUTOG, 3II, 318, 325. 

tocoutos, 149. 

téte, 227, 265, 332. 

tovvavttoy, QI. 

teEtc, 58. 

teéyw, 72, 281, 282. 

tetkxovta, 182. 


viobecla, 220, 221; cf. 226. 

utés, 49, 138, 155, 202, 216, 221, 
224 (bis), 252, 267 (ter); & utbc 
tod Oe0d, 138 f.; 6 utd adtod (sc. 
tov Qe0d), 49, 51, 216 f., 221 f.; 
vids, vtot (8e00) applied to men, 
202, 221, 224 (bts); 304, 404 ff.; 
viol ’ABoeaku, 155; cf. 156 ff., 
252, 267. 

Swetc, 207, 208, 236, 264, 201, 325. 

dpétepoc, 351. 

inkexw, 46, III, 115. 

dnép, with gen., II, 12, 139, I7I; 
with acc., 46. 

drepBorh, 44, 45. 

bx6, with gen., 37, 182, 229, 297; 
with acc.: ind duaptlav, 195; 
dnd Emrtedxous xat otxovduouc, 211; 
dnd xatkeav, 163; dxd vdmov, 198, 
216, 252, 302; bnxd rardaywydy, 
201; bxd t& otoryeta tod xdomov, 
215. 

dxbxerctc, 108, 109. 

droctéAAw, 107. 

dnosteépu, 58. 

droteyy, 84. 


pavepds, 303, 304. 
papuaxta, 304, 306. 
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govéo, 323, 325. 
gBbvoc, 304, 310. 
809k, 339, 342.. 
goRgount, 107, 234. 
goettoy, 333 f. 
gpevanatkw, 330, 331. 
geovéw, 283. 
gpoupéw, 198. 
guA&oow, 351. 
gbeaua, 283. 

goats, 119, 227, 228. 
pwvh, 250. 


xxek, 312, 314. 

yaollouat, 186. 

xsers, 10, 18, 49, 94 f., 140, 141 f,, 
276)4.5.301; 423) f% 

xele, 189, 347. 

Xenot6tys, 312, 315. 

Xprotés, 18, 24, 25, 32, 62, 123, 
124, 125, 135, 136, 140, 168, 181, 
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200, 203, 208, 248, 270, 272, 275, 
319, 329, 349, 392, 305 ff; 4 
xerot6c, 24, 25, 319, 329, 349, 
398 f. 

Xetotds Insoic, 83, 120, 123, 202, 
207, 242, 279; see also 122, 393, 
304 ff., and ’Incots Xototds. 

xobvoc, 211. 


evd&8eAg0c, 77, 78. 
vebdouae, 61. 


6, 143. 

Gslvw, 248. 

ea, 84, 85. 

Os, 28, 181, 236 (bis), 242, 293, 
345. 

Gonep, 265. 

ote with ind., 108, 162, 200, 224, 
244. 

bgpedkéw, 272, 273. 


III. BIBLICAL PASSAGES, NOT IN GALATIANS, DISCUSSED 
IN THIS COMMENTARY. 


Gen., chap. 12: 157. 

Gen. 12°, 160 f. 

Gen. 13", 181 f., 507. 

Gen., chap. 17 (esp. wv. 7 ®): 157; 
of. 181 f., 507. 

Gen. 211°, 267, 


Lev. 185, 167. 
Lev. 19%, 296. 


Deut. 27%, 164. 
Deut. 32°, 384. 


Ps, 27, 384. 
Isa. 541, 264. 
Hab. 2‘, 166 f. 


Mt. 45: 6, 411. 
Mt. 5, 390. 
Mt. 112’, 412. 
Mt. 16%, 412. 
Mt. 27!% 4, art, 


Mk. 1}, 412. 

Mk. 1, 410 f. 
Mk. 3", 411. 

Mk. 3%, 366, 378 f. 
Mk. 35, 378. 

Mk. 97, 410 f. 

Mk. 13%, 412. 

Mk. 14", 411. 


Lk. 1%, 412 f. 
Lk, 14. 35, 413. 


Lk. 3°85, 412. 
Lk. q®: 9, arr. 
Lk. 6%, 366. 
Lk, 6%. $8, 390. 
Lk. 1o®, 412, 


Jn. 14, 414. 


Acts 171°8, 367, 370, 379. 
Acts, chaps. 10, II, 15: 115. 
Acts 13), 373. 

Acts 16°, xxxi ff. 

Acts 18%, xxxviii ff. 


Rom. 1", 433, 472 f. 
Rom. 1°: 4, 409. 


Rom. 2", 456. 

Rom. 28, 450 f., 452. 
Rom. 2%, 457. 

Rom. 2*, 454. 

Rom. 3”: ®, 472. 
Rom. 377, 457. 

Rom. 4i§. U8, 470 f. 
Rom. 41-38, 507. 

Rom. 538, 456. 

Rom., chap. 7: 441. 
Rom. 8°., 408. 

Rom. 10°, 403. 

Rom. 16’, 372. 


1 Cor. 9', 370, 373. 

1 Cor. 9°#-, 370. 

1 Cor. 12, 403. 

1 Cor, 12°8, 379. 

1 Cor. 15*, 370 ff.; of. 373. 
1 Cor. 15%8, 409. 
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2 Cor. 3}, 374. Col, 1-17, 409, 

2 Cor. 4**, 408. f Col, 2% 2°, 514, 517 f. 

2 Cor, 8%, 373. 

2 Cor, 10’, 375. 1 Thes. 4%, 430. 

2 Cor. 11%, 374. 

2 Cor, 11, 375. Jas. 17, 390. 

Phil. 2", 403. Heb. 72, *, 84, 108, 455. 


Phil, 275, 373. 
Phil. 3° % 19, 471. Rev, 2, 375. 
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